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Analytical Orthography: an Investigation of the Sounds of the Voice, and their 
Alphabette rotation . =, By 5.8. Haldeman, ete, Philadelphia: 1860, 4to, 
From Mra. Dir. J 0. Hepburn, of Japan. 
A Japanese primer and phrase-book. 
From Prof. ©. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Four قد‎ प ty وات‎ Holmboe, on philosophical and arclurological कण wig: 
Om ng by Aa og Steen com A Ls glet—Cm Hedenske Koremonumenter:—Om 
Helleristuinger :—Om Krodo, en Sachvisk Afguid. Christianin: 1561. Ovo, 

From the University of Kiel, 
Schriften der Universitit au Kiel, VII. Aus dem Jahre 1860. Kiel: 1861. 4to. 
From Dr. Adalbert Kwhn, of Berlin, | 
न fir Vergleichende Sprachforsclung. x 4-6; 12 1-5. Berlin: 1841-62. 
Beitrige cor Vergleichenden Sprachforschung. lit 2, Berlin: 1862. 55 
From Prof. Christian Lasen, of Bonn, 
Indische Alterthumekunde, Von Chr, Lassen, ete. iv, 1,2 Leipzig: 1861. काण 
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From Prof. ونان‎ Bihtlingk, of St. Petersburg 


Benfey’s Uebersetzung des Pank‘utantra, von Otto Boeltlingk. 
[pp 204-279 of Tome iv of Mél As... مل‎ l'Ac Imp. ... de St. Pétersbourg. ] 
Petersburg: 1841. ३० 


From Professors Bohtlingk and Roth, 
Sanskrit Wortertsach, usgegebon von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
echaften. beitet von Otto Boehtlingk und Rodolpb Roth. Lieferungen 10-21 
St. Petersburg: 1860-61, 419. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. xu, Vol. v1. 
Bombay: 1862. 85०, 


From Fon. ها‎ W. Bradley. af Ningpo. 
The Mesnevi Heshit Gulear, and the Shah-Nameh in Hindustani. roy. 8१८. litho- 


Ther 9 asukht Amanut, ete, roy. vo. lithographed. 

The Sihr-i-Mahiil, ete. 

The Divan Mir Yar Ali, ete. 

Medilelolser Evangeliets Udbredoelse 1 China, 1655-57. Copenhagen, 8१0. 

Travels into wien . , . . By Capt. Sir Alozander Burnes etc. New Edition. Lon- 
don: 1839. 3 vols, 16179 


From Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipzig 
Die Lieder des Hinfis, . = = , berauagegeben von Hermann Brockhans 7. 3, 4. Leip 
15461 58 
aut der Indischen Mibrchen-Sammilung dea Somadeva. Boch vii, ch. 6-48 
1581, &¥o, 
From John P. Brown, Fag. of Constantinople. 


Majmi ‘ah Funds, athar Jam‘lah "Umiyah 'Uthminiyah, | يع‎ Diverse Branches of 
ledge Combined, by zo a Summary of Ottoman Learning. Now. 1, 2, 
and Safar, A. H. 1279, A monthly periodical, published at Con- 


ग ११ iL €. Actunlization of Idens’ लत 16, 10, 0, 2१. + ण्ठ A. BL 1279. 
An Ottoman pucette. 





From Ree. Nathan Brown, DD, of New York. 

The New Testament .... translated into the Asamese Langnnge .... By Nathan 

Brown = = =, Third Edition, Sibaagor, Asm: 1850. roy, 8१०, 

From Charles Bruce, Erg. 

Die Geschichte von Nala, Versuch einer Herstellung des Textes von Charles Bruce, 

St Petersburg: 1862. 87०. 

From Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of Lanesville, ( । 

Davanigari manuscript of the (४४ ti, a Sanskrit astronomical work 





modern copy. sm. ماك‎ size European paper and forin. 
From the Royal Unierraity of Noreay, at Christiania. 


ee: Saga ok Kappa hans .... Udgivet af C.K Unger, IL Christiania 
1 ro, 


“Ae: gop paige Norske Frederiks Universitets Stiftelse, frometillet ....af ML J 
1881, 8०. 
Three University programmes, on scientific subjects, viz. H. Mohn. Om Komet 
quiere ५ es Be Michuel Sars. Om Binbodestalinm yy eee: 
6. M. rklers 1 






Christinnia: 1861. 4to, 
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© Thess are in part sccidenta! omissions from last year's lint. 
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Additions to the Library and Cai 


Apprtions To THE Lrekary AND CABINET. 


May, 1861—Octonen, 1862. 





From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
शा ~+ the American Academy of Arte and Sciences. Vol, कह Part 1, Boston: 
to, 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. च, pp. 1-312. 
Boston: 1861. §vo. 


From the American Antiguarian Society, 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. ... Worcester, Oct, 81,1581 . 
Boston, Apr, #0, 1862, Boston: 1661-2 Svo 


Fram the Seeretories of the Aw. Board of Comm. for Foreign Mianiont. 


Memoriul Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, Fourth Edition. Boston: 1861, 8४० 

Seven partys concerning the missions and operations of the A. D.C. F, AL, via. 
Historical Sketch of the Missions in European Turkey, Asia Minor, and Armenin. 

the Mission to the Nestorians, by J. Perkins, DD, and of 

ihe Assyrin Mission, by Rev. Thos, Lawrie —Historical Sketeh of the Syria Mie- 
sion, 1 Rev, Thos. Lawrie-—Maps of Missions—Letter to the Rev, Robert به‎ 
Candlish, D.D, by Ro Anderson, D.D.—The A. B, 0. 7, 3], by A.-P. Peabody.— 
The American Board and its Reviewers, Boston ond New York: 1861-@2, 6४०, 

Annual Report of the A, B.C. F. M. 1881. Boston: 1561. 8१०, 

Rules for the Detbogre pig oC Ara aod Turkish Words in Roman Letters. 
Adopted by the Syrian of the A, 8. 0. ए. M, April, 1835, Reprinted 
with slight modifications, 1880. 18m, 


From the American Philosophical Society 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. vili, pp 277-408; Vol ix 
pp. 1-62. Philadelphia: 1862. 8१० 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1658, No. 5. 1959, No. 5, 1880, Noa. 
1-+ 1861, No.1, Cnlculin. 5०. 


From the Batavian Society of Arta and Sciences, 


hese: gi het Eniaviansch Genootechap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
Deel xxvii, xxviii Batavia: 1860, 4to, 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde..., Deel vii-x, Batavia 
1656-61. 8१०, 


From Ree, A. Af, Banerjea, of Caleutta. 


Dialogues on the Hindu Ph pias ५ mprising the Nyaya, the San vi 
to which is added a Disctexion gee: Authority of the प re Few, 


K. अ. Banerjea, عله‎ London and Edinburgh: 1861. Svo. 1 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Bertin. 


Monatsberichte der Kiniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 2u Berlin. Aus dem 
Jabre 1860, Berlin:, 1861. vo, 
ce und Historische Abhandlungen der Kon. Ak. च. Wiss. zu Berlin. Aus 
dem 1860. Berlin: 1841. 415 
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lx 
thia being of more than doubtfal value. The evidence of the derivation of tha 
Arab system from the Hindu was pronounced unaatistactory, the historically known 
influence of the Hindu on the Arb science being of a date at which we know 
nakehatras in detail, as notably different from tha maadzif. Weber's chief 
argument, that the Hindu system been a shifting and र one, and 
vera represented one of its lutest formas, waa discusse at د‎ detail, It 
لتماععلهه‎ iat bout by the assumption ergs refuted, that 
“od rin ly तार from ator pond of the (1 a 
1.1 ५८4 fh 1 ground of plausibility o धा 9 
proofs fell ए. “The {154 evidences of vabyin 4 11.198... 
series were carefully enticed, and condemne! انلق هم‎ i in amount and weak in 
character: many of the elreumstances brought wp os Indications of change were, 
ily interpreted, indications of stability, 71 if 
tion of stability: and the whole residue nmounted to less than was deriva 
a simple af the sakshatras with the maadsil ond sien 
ene was the nomber of (he stare or fre ope in the extra- 
Indian systems, being 28, while the earlier traceable and erally accepted Indian 
pumber was 27, and the system admitted of being look id open as expanded from 
27 to 26, But it was argued against this that the peony of appearance of the 
27-series was too alight tu furnish unequivocal evidence of priority of origin, and 
that the Settee in use of the two systents 9 pend for a different expla- 
hich waa fia by the general probabilities of the case. The writer was 
of opinion, thin, that Weber's essay, while it was an admirable monument of the 
learning, and scuteness of ite nathor, and the most valuable contrib 
material for an onderstandine of their earliest traceable character भ भ yet failed 
to establish historical thesis which it waa, in part, framed and intended to tun 
ey He inclined still to cling to his former opinion, that neither China nor 
नृण 
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received the system of asterisms dircet from the other: it had most probably 
The hey of Whitney's and the luck of time, necessitated the 
eentation of the greater part of iP ie प of a rfewnd and abstract. 7 
The time of separation having arrived, it was announced that the next 
of the Society would be held in Boston, on W ednesday, May 
20th, 1863, and that Prof. Beck of Sirol and the Recording and 
م‎ Secretaries, had been appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for it; a vote of thanks was passed to the College of New Jersey 
for the use of its Library, kindly furnished as lace for holding the 
sessions just brought to a close; and the Society adj 
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9. On New English Words, by Mr. F. P. Brewer, of New Haven. 

Mr. Brewer had collected from various sources a considerable number of words 
which lid begun the attempt to gain an acknowledged place in the vocabolary of 
the English language 4 presented them as illustrating the aval ein which a 
enriches itself by increase of materinl ting out the ea accord: 
1 ne fe which the new formations were made, tidicating their € fate. 
He also added 9 brief exposition of the figure conveyed in Hebrews vi. 20 by the 
wee of the word spodpoges proposing a new interpretation of the latter, as meaning 
one cent forward from the bowof 9 ship with an anchor to plant out in front of it, 
for ite greater security. He sought support for this interpretation in other posea- 
ges, culled frum the New Testament as well us from the classic Greek literature. 


10. On the Relation of the Semitic to the Indo-European Languages, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Canajoharic, N. Y.: read by the Correspondmg 
Secretary 


This paper set forth its author's reasons for holding, as he did, the close relation- 
hip of the Semitic and Indo-Euro ag idioms. व ted a comewhat detailed 
comparison and identifiestion of their elements formes, followed out through 
every department of the grammar 

11. On the Views of Biot and Weber respecting the Origin of the 
Hindu and Chinese Asterisms, by Prof. भ. 0. Whitney, of New Haven, 

Prof, Whitney began with referring to. series of orticles, respecting the transla 
tion ate, of the Serve Sidd hints which had ap 1 in the sixth volume of the 
Society's Journal, furnishe! to the Journal des avai: 1860, by the venerable M. 

ance deceased, and availed himself of the opportonity to offer some explana- 
thm ond reclamations in answer to unfavorable criticiams made upon certain points 
hii neh work = course of vee Srey i pec notice of ना بدي متمد‎ on 
ito aluce subject paper, cng a Parra तश्रा A arti 
eye, party i tvorance and partly in prefs, to is demonstration of the China 
in नद ह, 10 

nda 10 # to an account of the पान्त of this 

especially حيس بق‎ st We ا‎ who held the contrary rey inion: alo, to an energetic 
disclaimer on the of the trinsiators of the गु and an earnest 
protest in belalf oll thee fellow Indianists, against soch injurious imputations, The 
recent restatement and defence made by the French savant of his views upon the 
matter in hand was submitted to examination. Its only new feature and strongest 
point, the division of the Hindu sabshatra system inte two forms, an ancient and a 
modern مي‎ claimed to be merely subjective, to exist in अ. Biot's apprehension 
and clusaification of the facta bearing 2 its history, but to be पतव्रता in the 
farts themselves, A shi interpreted! and connected, Especially, the assumption 
made by Biot and considered as divisions of the eclip- 
tic, Were ever mensured from the circle of declmation of one star of the series to 
that of another, was objected to ns-arbitrary and pported, and its refutation 
wns wince scat The conclusion which the writer had earlier arrive! at, and had 
notes to the Sirya-Siddhinta, was reiterated and urged anew: that 

the only wfective part of M. Biot'’s argument for the Chinese origin of the nokaha 
tras lay 10 his history of the astronomy: while the considerations with 
which Weber has aseailed the documentary part of his historical argument, and the 
objections to which its scientific part was niso shown to be open, هه‎ far weakened 
its force that it could oot be regarded as at all conclusive; and the Chinese origin of 
the aystem must be pronounced كم‎ present unproved. The writer then passed to 
consider tle । + 10 view of Weber, who holds that, while the Hinds system waa 
iteelf of foreign origin, and probably derived from Chaldes, it was nevertheless: the 
direct parent of the Arab and Chinese, and of all the other known forins of tho 
aame original, The चै prior? 4 of this करक was first pointed ont 1 
woe claimed that the ap कुन of the fully leveloped eystem in China, even as 
reduced to ite latest possible date by Weber himself, was too pair Be for the admis- 
sion of a direct influence of India on Chinn, the other indications ou to support 
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neither grammor nor dictionn १ appeared since the imperfoct, thongh very 
creditable, works of Lodolf (about A.D. 170 5 He eon | te "~ tien of the 
Ethiopic labors of Prof. ध of Riel, wha had (ल्पता त eritieal edition of the 
Ethiopic version of the Bible, had prepared a grammar, anil had just now published 
the first half of n large ond comprehensive of the language. He then took 
Op more etd yn مسا‎ | Not pan examination of the grammar, Wy way of introduction, he 
disused ‘at some length the question whether the profoundly thearetical method, 
adopted by Ewald and bis poptl Dillmann, of setting forth grammiatheal material, or 
the more empirical one usually followed by other grammoarians, was to be preferred ; 
and be came to the conclusion that while the former had its advantages, and pre- 
sented the facts of a language ina form which a scholar deeply versed in it would 
seck to gire them in his own mind, the other hail euch त grest ond hese a practi 
cal euperiority as a help to the stodent that it most be allowed to be decidedly the 
better of the two, After an nccount of tho work, to which he awarded high [गिगक 
كه‎ a conplele and ا‎ erie moanial of the longunge, be went on to give, aa de 
rived from it, a characterization of the larguage iteelf, Its relation to the other 
Semitic dialects, ond especially to the Arable, which was shown to be ite next of 
kin, although not هلا‎ parent, was eet forth and illustrated, Finnll Ee the striking pe- 
culinvities of its alphabet, as compared with those of the Semitic lanranges in gen- 
eral, in respect tu the form uf the letters, their arrangement, the direction of writing, 
the mode of designation of the vowels, ote, were deseribed, and the different theories ` 
which had been furmed to account fur them were atated and criticized. 

7. Iustrations of the M nn ners, Customs, and Scenery of the Turkish 
ति, by Rey. H.J. Van Lennep, Missionary in Turkey. 

١ Thi communteation erage of a series of extracts from o grr + Mr. Van 
Lennep, after a residence of shout twenty years in the East, hal, been preparing 
during his vacation aud tem عا سدع‎ ur (न्न Lt this country for the benefit of his 
bealth; with the intention of leingmg ns vividly aes To 1 ad le before the eyes and 
minds of the Occidentale the characteristic features of Oriental life and character, 
both in general, nod ns distinctively belonging to the different nationalities collected 
under the eceptre of the Sultan, ` The work @ now eng 2 renberription, Tt 

' BLA 
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was chown to the members present. The passages reall 1 to च variety of 
८५ ond illustrated the manners and custome of the different clasecs of the 
Turkish population, ‘The List extract characterized the Oriental music, and deseribed 
a contest in improviention between a local anda wandering poet and singer which 
Mr. Van Lennep had witoesed. 1 

8. Transintions of Belge rian Popular Poetry, by Prof. 1 Riggs, D-D., 
of Constantinople: read by Prof Hadley, of New Maven, 

The songs of which Dr. Riggs had sent-translations were selected from a eolleo- 
tion of more than six hondred pieces, all professediy taken from the mouths vf illit- 
erate common people, and forming a volume of nea <; y 600 octave pages, one of the 
largest yet printed in the Bulgarian Ianguage.* | ‘The versions were stated to be 
mace as literal as posible, and in the metre of the onginal, The pirces were 
entitled! Ivan Popoff and the Fairy, Anna the Cuckoo, and King Ivan Shishman. 
The trandlator enlled attention to the atyle of the two : former, a8 very sinikingly 
resembling that of Mr. Longfellow's Some of Hiawatha, in respect to the measure, 
the absence of rhyme, the repetition of words from the end of one line to the be- 


| ^ of the next, and of while lines مما‎ question and its anewer, ग [गीत and 


ne story of ite fulfilment, and the like. This style Dr. Riggs declares to be the 
‘ote most त ployed in the volume, Other measures, with lines of from fire to se¥- 
enteen syllables, are also found, The themes are various: some are bernie, some 
erotic; some exhibit religious legends, or fables of the doings of fairies and dragons, 
or stones of the contests of saints with moneters inhabiting pools or fountains, The 


whole presents an interesting picture of the traditions and fancies prevailing among 


the mass of the Bulgarian people, 


© ष ‘ 1 Nerodait Fran, ote: Le, 1111/1 [ [1 [| 0|007 j Bulgarinn Popular Songs, 3 collected by 
Demetrius aod Constantine Miladiner. A; D> fram: 1४61. 
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increased correctness, compactness, and cheapness of printing, the augmented intel- 
ligibility of the text, the greater ease of acquisition, both by natives and foreigners, 
the encouragement and aid it would furnish the natives toward हः न ats nglich, 
its influence in helping to break down: the distinctions of race, ete, On some of the 

ate ints referred to, carefully 7 pared stntistics were given, The معاعماعبتان‎ which 
Pad impeded nd शाल of the movement, both with English und natives, were 
مقلع‎ explained, nnd it was stated to lave gained steadily in strength and favor, and 
to have obtained the approval and ro of many who ot first opposed it moat 
strony) an it was pow spreading even in Southery India, where, until quite recently, 
the eulyect had not been at all agitated. A large ge oumber of works, ए many dialects, 
had been published in Roman characters, and their usc was rapidly extending. 


The sessions of the Society were resumed on Thursday morning, and 
continued through the day, with an hour's intermission at noon. The 
following additional communications were presented : 

4. On the Ethnology of the Tribes of Southern Africa, by Rev. Lewis 
Gront, lately Missionary at Umsunduzi, Port Natal. 

«_ Mr. Grout had brought with preter’ to the meeting the manuecript of a work on 
Southern Africa, in which were etnbodied the fruits of his cheervation and study 
2 hie recidence of fifteen years in that cou द + and of which the publication 
may be looked for as soon as the times allow. He from it, र पु परा, one or two 
chapters, which treated of the ethnology of the aia y, and especially of the origin 
anid affinities of the = ‘to which the Zulu tribes belong, or the sas, ज्ञा ne Se + a8 
he preferred to call it, He said that Dr. प्ल recent investigntions had tote 
him that there wae 8 genelic connection between the Copthe or Egyptian race on 
the north, and the Hottentots of the south, and he supposed that ع‎ portion of the 
North- African lady dot Je bod been detached from the reset by the introsion of other 
rice, i driven forward from point to point until it had renched its present south- 
respecting the Zoli, 


९ ‘The Teachings ह of the Vedic Pritigikhyas with 1 respect to the 16 
wo Accent, and the Pronunciation of Groups of Consonants, by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

These two subjects, Prof, Whitney said, he had had occasion recently to work out 
mere Bay than any one, to his knowledge, hod hitherto dono, in the notes to the 
Atharva- Vien dec . ५ a, now on the eve of appearing in the Society's Journal; 
and they were brought forward aa fairly illustrat १: the character of the काश 
Hind phonetic ecience—the most ancient which the ory at philol RY has to show, 
and soperior to 9 ih except the latest European, both in the nicety of its observa 
tion and the anise Maile of ite distinciiuns; Ulostrating, ales, the tend =", which it 
exhitited to over- nent, and to exaggerntion of enborntinate, accidental, or 
doultful elements of articulation, whlch converted بلط‎ in no emall degree, into 8 
ge instead of a descriptive science 

A discussion of some length, in which many of the members present bape de | 
followed, with respect to the modes of reading or reciting written and memoriz 
texts prectised among Eastern nations, and among the ancient Greeks; os also 
eeepc pectin the character of the Sanskrit as a langunge redoced to its present form 
by ong and rigid gramimaticn! cultere, and as wanting the naturalness and freedom 
of 9 proper vernacular. 

An Account of Dillmann’s Ethiopic Grammar, with some Remarks‏ ين 
respecting the Ancient Ethiopic Language, by Prof. W. 11, Green, D.D.,‏ 
of Princeton.‏ 

Prof. Green began with an account of what had been done in Europe for the eln- 
cidation of the ancient Semitic «llalect known aa the Getz or Ethiopic; it was, in 
his opinion, much लक than the importance and interest of the rubjert called for, 
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On oe ١ म ¢ Lav 
1. On the Aspirate Mutes of t mitive Indo-European Language, 
by Prof. James y, of New Haven. 

The with an examination of the aspirate letters in the varnous 
त in Aviat 25 Sanskrit pA, bA, th, dh, ete, are now 
sounded in Indin هه‎ p, 6, .؛‎ च, ete, fol a distinctly audible A, That the A 
was prominent in ؛‎ ऋपा 19 by the fact that they often passed 


losing their mute element. ‘This fact seems fatal to the recently expressed 
bangs of Lepsius, that Skr, pA, th, kA were not more strongly aspirated than Eng- 
and German pf, 4. lt waa shown that the Greek ,ع‎ 5,x पोप have been 
originally sounded! like Skr. ph, ,أن‎ kA; and that they probably kept those sounds 
down to the Christian era, or even later; though it is not ensy to understand how 
9 and 34 x could be thos sounded before 3. Etyurologically, क, 9, > corres to Sher. 
bA, ah and Lat. به بل‎ 9; but, at the beginning of a word, the Latin has 4 for يد‎ 
| =< and sometimes for 3. The Letto-Slavic languages are without nspirate 
mntes, Ys nd those of the Germanic and Celtic tongae= are of secondary origin: all 
these 6, d, fies of Grp. i. ऋ, गतां Sir. bh, dh, gh. Vet the fiermanic 
a اع‎ show by got cues that the eet ومس انلا‎ ८ 

| هاا‎ 1 ५११५५१7 416 7144165. انمع‎ 
१२ eat oriees Whether the rites of the original language were surd, like 
(1 t,x, or sonent, like लित, bh, dh gh The latter is cl he ble by Use fret 
ley are nie by gonant betters in ina of the Indo Eo- 
7111111 धः adopted by (वन and Sehleichrr, has been 
त Ais anguinent that a chore from قط‎ to pA (in Gr, इ} > 

aa being from weaker to pha r, hes [परार force, since such cha 
in the Gothic an der Armenian, for example, ८१८८५ 

berome لصف .م‎ besides, الم‎ is certainly easter of utlerance than با‎ 
curd and امومع‎ elements, The argoment that, where naw aspirates 
oped in the Indo European langoages, the beginning has heen mule 


भा 






with नगत aepirates, has greater weight: although it is not ,عضا‎ अन [दिप re to 
ppose, that the aspirates of the Celtic have been developed out (11116 
His iu argument is feonded on the fact that in sone cases the Gr, ट, १, च عونت‎ 


respond to the surd aspirates of the Sanskrit: but it is not yet clear that this cor- 
respondence may not be fairly attributed, gither to orcasional anomaly, or to inde 
pendent development of aspirates cut of femurs [1 therefore still remains probable 
that the primitive aspirates were sonant, or 64, dh, aml gh, 


9. . 00 the Internal History of the Authorized English Version of the 
Bible, by Rev, C. P. Krauth, of Philadelphia. 


Dr, Kraoth simply sketched out, in bis present communication, the main features 
of the work he ey undertaken open the English versions of the Scriptures, He 
deseribed in their chronol ogioal order the different tronelutions made after that of 
relation ण थ each being founded 
them owing m mare | wes generally au 
Retaisest'ch و‎ of ا‎ 








pre and progress of early English Oriental 
the history of the English tongue 
the Use of the Roman Character in writing and 
Modern of India; by Rev. J. H. Morrison, D:D 
nary in भि. W. India. 


Dr. Morrison laid before the meeting (in part, سد‎ gifts from himself to the Socie- 
conlroversy سن بيد‎ or As 1110 पा the practicnily accomplished 
romanization of some of the dialects.. He gave ه‎ lorie’ hi st of the movement 
from its न ,مملام»‎ and presented the main te which been employed fn 
apport of the relinquishment of the alphabets, and the adoption in their 
place of one modelled upun our own: these arguments bei y the vastly 
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Pursuant to adjournment, the Society convened for its Semi-annual 
Meeting on Wednesday, October 1511, 1862, at 3 o’e., ए, अ, m the Li- 
brary room of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, N, J. 

In the absence of the President, who was understood to be upon his 
way home from Europe, the chair was taken by Dr. Beck, of Cambridge, 
the only Vice-President present. Prof. ,ل‎ Hadley, of New Haven, was 
appointed Recording Secretary pro tempore, 7 

The Committee of Arrangements gave notice of their pro foe plan of 
proceedings for the meeting: namely, that the Society should adjourn at 
about 6 o'c., to meetagain at 9 o'e. on the morning of the next day, and 
should accept an invitation from Prof. Green to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening. The proposal was accepted, ond thé sessions 
ordered accordingly. । 

From the Directors was reported a recommendation that, in view of the 
disturbed state of the country and consequent straitening of the means 
of many of the members, and also because the publication of the half-vol- 
ume of the Journal for 1861-62 had been so long delayed that it would not 
be pee sible to issue another before the end of 0, current fiscal year, the 
collection of the annual assessment for the year be onvitted The propo- 
sition was briefly discossed, and, npon motion, adopted, and the Society 
voted not to exact of ita members the regular contribution for 1862-63, 

The following gentlemen, elected at the last meeting, were announced 
as having become Corporate Members: 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, of New Haven. श 
Rev, T. Starr King, of San प । 
Rey, Charles 7. हप, D.D. of Philadelphia. 
Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 

Other gentlemen, proposed 9 ' the Directors, ادك‎ by ballot duly 
elected to membership; among them, as Corresponding Member, 

Rev. Isidore Loewenthal, Missionary at Peshawur, N. W. India. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the completion of the 
part of the Journal now due to the members had been ध by the 
difficult nature of the matter in hand longer than was anticipated, but 
that its appearance would be deferred but 9 few weeks. we । 

The Corresponding Secretary presented his budget, and read two brief 
communications which had been sent to him for presentation to the 
रः . One of these was by Mr. George L. Ditson, of Burlington, Vt., 
upon the significance of the Semitic letter व ; the other was by Mr. 
Pliny E. Chase, of Philadelphia, on the radical etymology of the words 
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schools of Vedic study in which they grew up, and the character of the grammatical 
acience which they represented, 

The subjects touched upon led to 4०५ discussion of the probable mode of 
transmission of the Vedas and of the Praugikhyas themselves, and on the extent to 
which the memory may be trained to preserve long literary compositions without 
the aid of writing. 

4. On Chwolson’s “Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic 
Translations,” by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. © 

Prof, Hadley began by referring to a former communiration, presented Oct. 15, 
1860, in which his aim was to describe the memoir of Chwulson, rather thon to ort 


icise it’ He spoke 1 the discussions excited भु, the startli Hing announcement of an 
extant Babylonian literature, as old, nearly, as the Pentatewch ; and rg ergata [षि 
ticularly the adverse criticiams of Renin and Gutechmidt—Renan's (4 full अनक 


of his memuit) in the Journal de I'Institut for 1560, and Gutechmidt's in the 15th 
volume of the Zeitechrift der 1 Gesvllechaft. He then 
proceeded to gi five a condensed@iynepsis of the ubjections urged । बरद the | uit 
and authenticity of the writings which Tim Wahshi sah, about, 900 A.D, prot 

to translate from the Nabathwean (or Babylonian) language into Arabic, ‘The fol- 
lowing were specified as the main hte of objection ,لد‎ The way In oh Tobin Ube 
represent Adain, Seth, Noah, Abraham, and other biblical Binks بلععرورومم‎ Willi be 
ary [नो प्राक्त, such as appear in Rabbinic, Christian, aml ملاسم سناصلط‎ traditiuns— 
بت‎ The nomerous references which they make to the Greeks (or loninns), os having 
a (व literature known tothe Babylonians and looked upon hy them with jenlo it ५ 
Also, allusions to An er اج‎ -^ and traces of Pythagorean ar New- Pinto 
سودي‎ ‘Apparent allusiuns to the reliviugs festivals of the Christians, and to 
their mastic ५ stom, هم‎ developed in the Enst—4. The spirit anil charneter of 
these writings, difluee, trivial, raijunalistic, and im general unlike the known produc- 
tiens of early times.—5, Their total nb-ence of ¢ नः reanent, and even of con- 
nectiot, with ॥ the netices of Babyloninn wntiquity found in the fragmenta of Berosus 
and in other sources, [t was shown that these arguments, taken as a whole, are 
cnamwerable, and that the Nabathnean writings must accordingly be recognized هم‎ 
forgeries, As to the time when they were forged, Prof. Hadley stnted the views of 
Renan, who regards them as oom, in an Aramoecan dialect, sbortly before the 
rise of Mohammedaniam, and of Gutechmide, who bolds that (excepting. perhaps, 
the one astribed to वि) they were, all of them, productions of Jbn Wah- 
shiyyab himself; and then gave his reasons for preferring th فد‎ latter opinion. 


5. On the Historical Credibility of the Reported Burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library by order of the Caliph Omar, by Prof, Convers Francis, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 

This was © full and elaborate discussion of the historical point which formed its 
subject, Ite author assembled and reviewed the information handed down to us 

A ang Ko the Libraries aseombled at Alexandrin during ite flourishi re مالي‎ und 
ir fites onder the Christian domination down to thw time of the Fi (पयत 
invasion, arguing that ५ hid grewtly suffered prior to the latter event, and that 
the continued existence of so coloseal a collection wus not probable, He then traced 


the poplar shiny respecting the eting the destruction of the library to ite earliest sources, 
which he showed to be cunsiderably posterior to the alleged event, while no notice 
of it. was foomdl in authors more ا‎ | ननु yt । لدان‎ 3 He examined the story itaulf 
in the light of its own intrinsic probability and the credibility of its details, indieat- 
ing its weak points, and معام‎ in the light of ite relation to the character of the Mo- 
harmmedan श. We His cooclusiuns were راتسل تعمل‎ unfavorable to the trust- 

The time of adjournment having arrived, the Society separated, to 
come together again at Princeton, N.J., on Wednesday, Oct, 1500, 1862, 
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of their language, and preparing a system for its reduction to writing, in the Bur- 
mese character, A- Xap elling book and reader were prepared by bin. 0 erimens of 
which were sent with the paper. Circumstances, however, had consed the relin- 
qitishment of the plan formed by the سيد جد‎ ١ Union for establishing > त्यच्च 
with the tribe, intercourse with it had terminated, the bouks A ६.४ اعم‎ hd net been 
wed and fo Evropean had since learned the language, | paper, which is ex- 
फलता ह| ts क pie ina foture number of the Joornal, contained a शपतः 7 presents 
hts othe el grammer, with brief vocabulary, sentences, Lord's Prayer, and 
naly 

2. من‎ the Species or Derivative Forms of Semitic Verbs, by Prof. 

W. Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 


In this brief paper, Prof. Green gave a concise exhibition of the Semitic scheme of 
conjugation, founding it opon the Ariuble, as the most complete and regular ame "6 i 
their, He tiret pointed out the funtaneental character of the Semitic rents, as tre 
diteral, and عه‎ developing into forme in great part 94 y internal modification, instead 
of, na in the Indo-European langinges, by extertal कीनि कड alone, The first form 
of عسي سمو‎ हवत [प्रतीता was produced by vocalizing the conmsonints, as gafala; this 
Woe elt by duplicati-n, prolongation, or prefixion of a vowel, to form the 
2nd, Sed, awl 4th conjugations, with transitive, intensive. or cnusative पजा, as 
qattala, gi@fala, agtala; anil again, with duplication at the end, the 9th wod 1) th, 
or cole conjogutions, ne ०८१, १46, The formation of the passive of the-e and 
the other forms waa by a weaker vocalization, ws gutifa, guftila, ete. Middles were 
derived by the prefixion uf reflesive proseminal elements, m and ¢, ee ving, from the 
` पित, the Teh and Sth. ns dn नमो कृपा. from the 2nd and Sed, the Sth and ११४, 
as fegatiala, tegdtela, and from the 4th, wlih the help also of 8 ०८५२५ the 1 011, 
धदवत The Hebrew conjuyations are identical with some of these, formed with 
the same materials and in the same manner. The other dialects have lost all क 
of firming middles and poumives except by prefiaing 1 The Hebrew rarely, a 


4. 1. क ! = 
The comparative scheme of conjugations is then as follows: 
Active (with pnssive). 1. , ` 2. 8 4 9,11 
Muddle (with passive) 17, 8 4 6 10 
هما ا‎ 
Active 1 3 3 + (३4 8x4) 
Mikdle 8 5 5 10 (3:19 33८19} 
ARAM ain, [se 6 
Active Peal Fal Aphel and Shaphel. 
Mille 7 Ithpaal —_—‘Ittaphal and JaAtaphal 
10 
Active Kal Piel FTiphil, 
Passive Pual Hfophal. 
Middle Niphal Hithpaet 


The presentation of communications was resumed in the afternoon, at 
the meeting in Cambridge. 

3. The Atharva-Veda Pritichkhya, or Caunakiyé Caturhdhyiyika: 
Text, Trins'ation, and Notes, by Prof. W. 0. Whitney, of New Huven. 

This work. which js to occupy त considerable part of the forthemming half volome 
of the Society's Journal, was laid before the meeting by Prof, Whitney. He read, 
by way of Congres of it, the introduction, and characteristic passages of the 
translation, with the notes upon them. He then described the position and value in 
the Hinds literature of the class of works of which this was one, the system of 


hi 
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Mr. Treat and Rev. Dr. Allen, ond farther, by Rev, Dr. Dean, of Shang- 


hai, in an es pee ial tribute to his late fellow-Inborer in China, The Cor- 
responding Secretary added 8 few words respecting the position and 


services of Dr. Turner and Prof. de Florival. 
The Directors presented to the meeting the names of several gentle- 
men, recommending that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society, and they were, upon ballot held, elected without dissent. 
The Directors farther gave information that they had reappointed the 
Committee of Publication of last year. Also, that they had accepted 
an invitation of the members of the Society at Princeton, N. دل‎ to Lold 
the next Seint-annnal a pt rin that city,.and had appointed it to be 
held there on the 15th of October next, designating Prof. W. Henry 


Green, 1).7).. of Princeton, Alexander 1. Cotheal 


Esq, of New York, 


the Corresponding Seeretary, as Committee of Arrangements for‏ ة 


the meeting. 


» The Business Committee for the present meeting announced that they 


“mording 


that, in accordance with the usnal custom of Inte years, the 
session should adjourn at or before 1 o’c., and that the Society 


should reassemble at 4 o'c., at the residence of Dr. Beck, in Cambridge: 


and th fn 9 न 


al was, upon motion, accepted by the Socie 
। ` The election of a board of officers for the ensuing year : 
order, the following gentlemen, proposed by a nominating committee, 


for aod duly clioaen: 


। < next in 


President—Prof! एफ Rostxsox,-D. D., LL.D. of New York. 


Pice-Presidents 





| Prof. Coates Buon, Ph. باللا‎ 
| thie 11.1.14 Jexxs, D.D 


Pres. T. D. Woorser, DD. LLD., 


eh 
be 
iki 


Cambridge. 
Boston. 
New Haven. 


correspond Seerelary—Prof. WD: Waser, “ New Laven. 
anid Classical Section—Prof. James Hantey, = New Taven. 
‘ding Secretary—Mr. Exua Aupor, = Cambridge. 
Treaawrer—Mr. D.C. Gata, ५ New Haven. 
| Librarian—Prof. W. 0. Warirsey,: “ New Haven. 
Rev. Rervs Axpensox, 1). 0 ^ Boston, 
Me. J. @ (तकन दा LL D., م‎ New York. 
| Prof. W. H. Garex, 0). D., 4 Princeton. 
Directors ¢ Prof. J. ,ل‎ Owes, D. D., =“ New York. 
Prof. A..P.Peasonr, 0, انآ‎ 6 Cambridge. 
Dr. كسد دست‎ Pickenrxe, 4“ Boston, 
Prof. E. £, Saumeaveyr, “ New Haven, 
The Corresponding Secretary laid upon the table the correspondence 
of the half-year, a) described its charneter. The only se of it 
“which he proposed to read were two papers which had been sent to him 


to be laid before the present meeting, These were accordingly called 


for first 


the comnminications to be presented, 


1. Brief Notes on the Langonage of the Kemi Tribe, in Arracan: by 
Rey. هآ‎ Stilson, lately missionary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Daion in Farther In 0 13, 


per 


Te an account of the cir- 


papor, on 
लाका which Jed to bls rene, न عرو‎ with the tribe, and of his residence 


among them for several months in 1 


for the purpose of gaining some knowledge 


+ + ^ ~ 
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now than at the corresponding time lust year, on account of the print- 
ing of the Part of the Journal, yet incomplete, which is to form the 
issue for 1861-02, 

The Treasurer's accounts were audited by ड committee, and accepted 
by the Socicty. 

The Librarian presented and read a list of the donors to the Library 
and Cabinet during the year past, and described the several donations. 
He stated that the present number of titles of printed books contained 
in the Library was 2358, and of Manuscripts, 117. About 850 had 
been Sap ended in binding. | 

~The Committee of Publication informed the Soci 4 r that the second 
half of the seventh volume of the Journal, due to the members at or 
about the time of this meeting, was not 7 through the press, and that 
its distribution would be unavoidably deferred for some time longer 
The Number was to contain, besides the usual miscellanies, three prin- 
व articles; of these, two were presented at the last ineeting, vie. Mr, 
ebb on the Dravidian Languages, and Prof, Whit ney on Lepsins's 
Staridard Alphabet: the third, the text of the Atharva-Veda Pratici- 
khya, with translation and notes, by Prof. Whitney, which would’ be 
presented at this meeting, was nlreudy partly in type ९, and was being 
pushed forward as rapidly as circumstances permitted, 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of the following 

er ‘sone, who, having accepted election to Corporate Membership of the 
ety since its last meeting, were newly enrolled in its list of members : 
Mr. Gearge ge L. Ditson, Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Pelatinh Perit, New Haven, 
‘Mr. Charles ए. West, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ४; 
He farther reported the decease during the past six months of the 


following Corporate and Corresponding Members: 
= Pres, Cornelius C. Felton, LL.D., Cambridge, Musa, 
Prof, Samuel H. Turner, D.D., New York. 

Pres. John Wheeler, D.D,, Burlington, Vt 
Rev, Harrison aupe 1 रि] ght, B.D, _ontanting 
Rev, bar C. Meiga, Inte ly of Ceylon. 

1". £ LeVaillant فل‎ Florival, Paris, 

This announcement, containing a greater than usual number of vener: 
ated names, was not suffered to pass without due expression of the 
Society's sense of the losses it had sostnined, and a tribute of mimiring 

respect to the memories of the. deceased, Dr. Francis, of Cambrid 
gave an ७५१ went sketeh of the life and labors of [त Felton, and an 
estimate of his character عن‎ a man ond as a scholar. Dr,. Anderson 
spoke in the same strain, 5-5 d added aleo a more particular stitement of 
his important aid to the Society in the early years of its weakness, Dr, 
Anderson then went on to describe.the character, “i laborers 19 the 
missionary work and in the cause of science, of Dt Gridgman and 
Dwight and Mr. Meigs, and was followed upon the same subject by Rev, 
~ ~= 

# A list of the مددتعسعمم‎ to the Libriry and ‘Cabinet since May 18581 will be 

found appended to this report of Proceedings, 
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Boston and Cambridge, May Zist, 1867. 





١ Toe Annual Meeting of the Society was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Wednesday, May 21st, 1862, commencing at 10 o’c. a. ५ 9 the 
room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the Athensum 


The chair was taken by Prof. Beck, of Cambridge, who briefly ex- 
plained to the Society the circumstances which caused the Leen of 
its President from the meeting: he had recently sailed for Europe, for 
the benefit. of his health, and especially in order to consult eminent 
foreign oculists with respect to his eyes, of the use of which he had 
been deprived during several months past, A resolution expressing tho 
regret and aye pay of the. y was a little later offered by the 
Corresponding tary, and unanimously adopted, as follows : 


soe Reolred, That the Society sees with regret the abeence of Its honored President, 
8 Robinson, 7.09. of New York, cnet ds pained to learn that be bas 
been compelled by the state of hls health, and ex 


4 EMSC و‎ by the impaired condition 
of bis cye-sight, to cross the ocean for medical ald; and it would express 118 earnest 
hope that the कण्डू may prove suecesaful, and thet the bealih and stre र. مع‎ 
cin sola) fo this case to the iptercsts of learning, may be restored. long 
preserved. 





The Treasurer's report was presented, containing the following résumé 
of the receipts and expenditures of the year: 8 


Balance on hand, May ` 22nd, 1581. 11411 موؤووعة اهن الام تورف‎ 
Momber's fees: one lifemembership,.. = । = 275.00 ; 

for 1801-6 95.00‏ جانةة زترعك كص Onn.‏ 

do, odo. = for previows years, 145.00 

do do for 154 862-83, 9.00 620.00 


SaleofJoumal, ~ - + ~= = . 61.11 
Total receipts during the yenr, = = = = ~ इतथ) 
$1234.03 
EXPENDITURES. 


~ and Printing for Journal, Vol VIT (in part),- ~ - = 35684 
i prin ime = 5 3 3 3 = = 3 3 5 7.80 
Binding books, 5 = = 9 = = = = 5 2 48.50. 
Expenses of Library, Cabinet, correspondence, otc, = =  - 46,25 
Total expendit 1 the year, = تسل فاجع م ده‎ 98 
Balance of hand, May ist, 1862, क mae 2 चद्‌ i عبن‎ ०५ । 
$1234.93 
It was explained that the balance in the Treasury appeared greater 
than it actually was, becanse there was 9 larger outstanding liability 


bad‏ ل 
= 
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of the authenticity of the inscription. Ho replied that he knew-of no 
foreign scholar of note who questioned its authenticity; and as to the 
Chinese, it had not yeaa y entered into their heads to doubt it: tha 
question was no question at alltothem, He strongly ysupported the gen- 
uineness he the inscription, as a work of the period and authorship to 
which it laid claim. Its forgery क by Chinese hands he regarded as an ut- 
ter impossibility; and even with Jesuit aid, it was so exceedingly improb- 
able as to be virtually impossible. : 
Coa, On Lepsiua’s Standard Alphabet, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
ege. 
others, موسا ل‎ or three years Tanga t, respecting the merits of Lopsius’s “Standard 
preheat for reducing Unwritten Lat va to. Uniform Orthography in Eoropean 
ters” (Leipsic, 1855; London, पर}, and that he had been led thereby and by the 
general interest of the su ape to give the work a careful examination, of which’ he 
Presented the results in this paper, Hoe began with considering the general aspects 
of atta ‘lt; he detailed the qualifications re eres for treating such a matter 
suecessfully, and shawed 0. fitness 3 مدلوم؟:‎ for the work: in this, and 
in the extensive drew probation an ption which the work had received at the hands 
of literary and تعس‎ weociations, be saw powerful reason for regarding it in 
the most favorable light possible, and aiding in securing its general occvptance. He 
then went on to examine ard criticise in detail the analysis of spoken sounds, and 
the rules for transeription laid down, and the aystem of signs for sounds selected by 
Prof Lepsius :—but as the paper is expected to ap in full in the next Nomber 
of the Society's Journal, it is not necessary to give bin any foller statement of its 
contents, 

the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this communication,‏ سل 
Messrs, Martin and Syle oe explained to the meeting the methods of transcription‏ 
the Chinese vernacular dialects adopted by the missionaries in China,‏ 

£ 9. On the Chronicle of Sulpi — Severus, as edited by Dr, J. Bernays 
| Breslau, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 

Prof, Beck gave a ee account of the life and literary activity of Severus, 
as reported by his editor, He referred eat cularly to bis connection or sym pathy 
with certain heretical sects of his time, कः य 11.81, 71911 
civil rulers, and 8 peinted out passages in hin ण History where هذا‎ had 09 htly 
altered or added to the scriptural account, evidently in covert allusion to bese 
other events of his own pee ,ملسم‎ Soch alterathns were ५ Bernays as of 
little or no account, bot Prof. Beck thought them im pet tant, as indicating that the 
chronicler wae not altogether abore arsending his authorities where lt suited bis own 

snake =. He then went on te the principal topic discursed in his paper— تشم‎ 
६ 2/0 preceding and attending the capture of Jery- 
ealern, Pl which he differs greatly from Josephus respecting Titus’s ol प poe ae re 
garda the destruction of the temple and city, as well as the good faith of his offers 
of peace during the slege. Prof, Beck offered a full synopsis of Bernays’s elaburaie 

argument intended to prove that Severus was pon this matter more trustworthy 
than Josephus, who wrote under the influence of Titus hineelf, and that he had de 
rived ०० ا‎ of 3 ar eth Tacitus new wits 5 then, while 
doing foll justice to the great learning anc पा a faved b Bernay । [गिण 
कल] to क his arguments, and to show that they : 8 अरि t प, 
tion, and did net touch the छीर of Josephus, whuse account was much more 
to be relied upon than that of the later chronicler 

The hour fixed upon for adjournment having arrived, the Directors gave 
notice that the next meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1862; a vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
University for the use of 5 rooms, kindly afforded for the occasion, 
was passed; and the Society adjourned. 
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readily accessilile to those who are qualified anid desirous to tea them, 
He therefore moved the adoption of the following resolutions 


Resoleed, That the American Minister in Italy be respectfully requested to use, 
at the earliest opportunity that may offer and in such a manner as he may decm ex 
Boat his influence in bringing about a change in the aiiministration of the Vatican 


That the President and Corresponding Secretary be requested to com- 
municate, with a suitable explanation, fonsguing resolution 2 the American 
Minister in Italy. 


The offering of communications was then resumed. 
een on the City of Yedo, by Dr. R. Lindan; communicated by 


W. Syle, of Shanghai, China. 
paper was a detailed anid elaborate description of the Japanese capital, 
founded on native documents and on peronal obeerrationa, iver douoribices ite 
tien and general situation, Dr, Lindau takes up the different quar 
of the city, in the following order: 1, The suburb jo, on the east side of 
va river; 2 Siro, the imperial castle, the nucleus of the cit prot 4. Soto 
“outside the castle,” separnted from the eastle and from the ५ عل‎ respectively 
canals; the portion of it between the castle and the bay and Owava river 
true mye ard city; (17 awh, 0 an out inte the 
on every more tow ¢ author wugh in succes 
into w pal divisions are sabulivided, specifying the 
and other things of interest which they १८५५१ contain, and {त 
sige iat of their lation; naming aleo the cunala, 
bridges. In a general recapitulation aod sucumury, he butes as follows the 
uare kilometres (each about حت‎ of a eq. mile) which he estimates the wes 
cover ‘Helda, 26}; temples, 19) 30}; residences of 
at agp the small rerosinder, ४ kilumetres popu 
estimates below the number usually reckoned, of at 1,655,000, divi- 
ween followers of the great princes, 90,000; followers of the lesser 
imperial officials, 150,000; priests, merchants and other residents 
census in 1857), 673,000) nnd اا‎ 200,000, The external 
city is tle thank aight ravers Lint te pour and 
| بألا‎ one tera think be wae passing 
ng village, or the handsome 4 of 2 rich proprictor, عه‎ कोप 
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ty ag a population, ‘The sight to be seen in it is the cor- 
tege of a prince, ite way through the streeta, Vehicles drawn by besste of 
borden are unknown, and horsemen are very rarely to be even. 


description पनत we Bray le by reference to a colored Ja 
nese map of the city, borrowed by ५ i Hi Ee 5 
After the 1 of this paper was finished, Dr. Martin exhibited to 
the meeting a amall of Yedo, as also a map of Nagasaki, both 
had brought for presentation to the Society's Cabinet. He 
likewise showed an impression from the face of the Nestorian monument 
of Si-ngan Fu, brought for # similar purpose, but which, as the Society 
possessed two countefparts of it, he should dispose of in another 
تعونت"‎ the 4 ty's copies, it presented only the two lines of Es- 
rangelo characters which run along the principal Chinese inscription, 
and not the rest of the Syriac portion of the inscription. The subject of 
this famous inscription being thus introduced, reference was made by the 
Corresponding Secretary to a somewhat flippant criticism, comi 
a German source (Zeitach, .ل‎ Deut. र Gesellschaft, xiv. 173), upon Mr. 
Wylie's article respecting it, printed in Volume ४, of the Society's 
and Dr. Martin was inquired of as to the state of opinion a 
scholars, native and foreign, in China itself, touching the disputed question 
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Mr. क man's discussion of the subject ( illostrated = كن‎ and by charts 
which presented the views and theories and discoveries of the different writers and 
travellers to whose works reference was made. 


6. On the Ruins of Ancient Nineveh, by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Mis 
sionary in Eastern Turkey, lately stationed at Mosul, 


Mr. Marsh's object was, by an oral description of these ruins, to convey as lively an 
जन possible of ene the thas ars and present भ pearance. He first 
described the general = ance un, With 115 background of mountains, as seen 
from the house- moe | : he indicated the site and appearance of the mounds 
upon this | bre in which cover the remains of the city, both as seen from Moaul, and 
as beheld by one riding over and rere ig them—the great circuit of the wall of the 
city, with the two principal mounds of 1 Nebbi प णा in it, and the 
remoter outlying series of mounds, from Khorsabad on the north to Nimroud on the 
south. He gave an account of the method of the excavations مل مم لصحو‎ by Layard 
and others, and the look of the edifices as nid ध by them, and explained the 
mile 3 construction of the latter, as raised upon हक € [ट एश (म rts, com- 
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The Society reassembled on Thursday morning, Oct. 17th, at 9 o'clock, 
in the Law lecture-room of the University. at 
After the transaction of a few matters of business, Prof. Charles Beck, 
of Cambridge, introduced the subject of the very iliberal Management 
of the Vatican Library, in the مدا‎ st and at present, and the almost insu- 
perable ties thrown in the way of scholars who desired to make 
re uaintance with its treasures, or use them for the benefit of the world — 
difficulties of which he had himself, within no long time, made experi- 
ence. He referred to the prospect that Rome a's ht at an early day 
become a part of the Kingdom of Italy, and thought it would pot be 
impertinent or out of order to request our Minister at Turin to use his in- 
fluence in putting an end to the present style of administration of the 
Library, and introducing a system which should render its collections 
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4. A Brahman's Sermon, with Romarks on the P < ular Religion and 
Worship of the Hindus, by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York, 
formerly Missionary in Assam. 
ditingalahed عق سس ماسب‎ 10 {न= 


Its fundamental ideas are clear and sim body universe consists of matter and 
‘spirit: the latter ia God, the former the body or dress in which he is clothed. All 
mind is Deity: as fire may be separated and become a thousand fires, which are 


the fist, of a very dark green color, and open on one side into ىه‎ hollow within, 
which showed the interior cavity of some fossil shell, apparently an ammonite. 


5. و0‎ Recent Explorations in the Lake Country of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, by Mr. Daniel 0, Gilman, of Yale College. 


In this paper, Mr. Gilman gave a sketch of the history of opinion and of discor- 

न fo क with reference to the lake or lakes occupying ए of the eastern interior of 
ifrica, between ae nator and about 12° 5. latitude, Jt had been from ancient 
times a prevailing that the Nile had its rise in a vast lake, and the Portu- 


search of this sea, aod discovered in 1858 a lake ० क ka, occupying part of the 
area claimed for it: they catimated it to extend £50 miles north and south, with a 

of 20 miles, aud regarded it as absorbing, without an outlet, the river- 
य of that part of the continent. In another ५ the same expedition, 


हि 
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The letter of Mr. Webb, by which this waa accompanied, stated that he 
had been led मा وعدن‎ oc the 0 Secretary, in a private com- 
munication to if on Mr. I's work, to give a renewed (1, to 
the Intter's the thian relationship of the Southern Indian عمسا‎ 
ate and that his 7117 in them lad thereby been increased ; while he bad also been 

1 with the opinion that their force waa moch dimi by their being 
scattered at large through Mr, Caldwell’s volume, and that, were they presented in 
combination, their weight would be more clearly appreciated and tmure ey 


ing afew remarks and suggestions from other sources, نا‎ confirmation of the author's 
views. His article, after some introductory matter, treated of the Scythian affinit 
of the Zip gp ated nestion under the following heads: |. history of the Dravidian 
ण vidence to the contrary; 9, evidence derived 

: uanges: 4. evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets; 6. evidence 
from grammatical analysis, as furnished by a consideration of च, the phonetic laws; 
4. apy ¢ nouns; لك‎ numerals; ९. pronouns; and एय; 6, evidence from glos- 
انمه‎ 19011 

The paper was read by the Corresponding य who accompanied it with 
0 the म) and criticlemas of thi arguments presented, 


8. A Chart of Chinese Ethies, with a Translation, and Remarks on the 
Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese, by Rev, W. A. 1. Martin, D.D,, of 
Ningpo, China, 


The genera! charneter of the chart, which was exhibited to the meeting, wna ex- 
plained by Dr. Martin: it laid no elaim to originality, but was successful and 
popular epitome and aystematization of the national scheme of ethics, He then ex- 

arrangement and contents, [t coneista of four 1. An epitome 
of the Ta-Aio, the first and most esteemed of the Confucian र This exifbits, 
in parallel columns, the role of virtue and the art of government, the latter founded 
ea The secs erage oe مارم ليد‎ the * 0 "as tho name spi 

Tt tl this جم تسا‎ णा) نا‎ bat hoger rance to € 

eal studies in China, and the tract itself ४ शा = he spirit of 
the empire, exerting, through more than twenty centuries, an infloence هم‎ ६ 
as it has been powerful—2 A chartof the heart, This places in contrast the traits 
of the virtuows and the viciows character, the dispositions from which they proceed 
being denominated Tisou-sing and Jin-aing, the ‘ wisdom-beart" andthe ‘human 
heart” The goodness of human nature is 9 prime article in the Chinese creed, but 
expericnce, opposed to theory, hna led them to pot “human” as the antithesis to 
“wisdom and virtue;” and, in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, the human 
heart is placed at the root. This inconsistenry they reconelle by a hy pothesis «imi- 
5 to the Platonic account of the origin of €१1.--3, A chart of moral excellence, 


this, the v grouped in five families, under the heads of benevolence 
justice, sith, a pou This was shown to be more 
انهم‎ Christiun like aru) Roman classification woder their four curdi- 


nola—¢, A chart of the vices, the counterpart of the foregoing, and tntended as an 
aid in self-examination, The therny path of كاعم‎ know! exhibite even in China 
bere and there a traveller, but the relygious sentiments or the Chintee are too feehle 
make the study of the heart, and the practice of virtue, a familiar duty—The 
work is valuable as a projection of the national mind: while it betrays a want 
analytical power, and a very elementary stage in mental eclence, it gives unmis 
takuble evidence of a high state of civilization, The chart trented of was present- 


ed to the Society's Library by Dr. Martin, along with its translation. 


At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, the afternoon session 
of the meeting was, as before arranged, adjourned, 
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At the evening meeting, held at the residence of Rev. Dr. Adama, the 
presentation of communications was 
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the Society's Journal. The Secretary added that this interesting monu- 
ment had come safely to hand, and would be made the subject of an علقم‎ 
ditional communication at the present mee 

Farther was read a letter from Rev त Webb, of Dindigal, South 
India—dated Madras, June 27, 1801—accompanying an essay on the 
Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, which was itself later 
presented to the meeting 

Communications were now called for, and the followin re presented 

1. On the Greek Inscription-Stone from Daphne, by Prof ames Had- 
ley, of Yale College. 

Prof, Hadley first briefly reeapitulated the circumstances attending the disoovery 
of the stone by Mr, Morgan, and his sending to this country the copies of its (क्तो 
tion which been made the fuundation of his own vont and trunmslation of (4 
publisbed in the Society's Journal (vol. vi, pp 501-85). He farther siated the cir- 


cumstances which gave it 8 special interest—such as ite extent, its well ascerta 
date of (1 ب8‎ 0, the distinetion of the Syrinn king, Antiochus the Great, to whose 





time it and, rape all, ite न with the orp Darras temples 
Apollo Artemis at phone rerpecting these entered 
into soem ive detaila He then went on to deseribe the stone, as it now 
stands in the tes Cabinet nt New Haven, and to give the results of o Plante 
examination of it It वीरै i rly broken off at the top, and there is nothing 
forbid the pressed, that one or more lines have been host in 


this way. The pi of the slab have مجلم‎ been م‎ broken, expecially on the 
causing 1 of sundry letters, The characters are somewhat 
irregular im form and axe, and still more in interval from each other, so that the 
successive lines, which have all the same वो) the stone, are ay Roce. 

in the Neate ted copy. They are, besides, so y traced as to ha 
lite न ted, and from this arises the chief difficulty in making 


myn : “it shall छि CATE 1.46 designated as high priest : 

while he accounts for the enormous intervening parenthesis of eleven lines as the 
peculiarity of a cumbrous and jong-winded court-style. An inspection of the stone 
shows, however, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the forms HMIN and =TN- 
TAZON were correctly given in Mr. Morgan's As reguris the second change, 
ns for AAITTON, the letter: given copy as [TT are very obscure; 
नज posible to the traves on the stone into any con- 

th the @NAI which Schémann recognize in them, yet this is perhaps 

hardly sufficient to justify the rejection of a reading which is eo strongly recommended 


by its 

and accuracy with which Mr. Morgan's copies had been executed 
were referred to ne 0 it had not been foun! कृष्णि 
Pa a stody of the monument to emend in a single point the readings which 


2. Evidences of the Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, 
condensed from Rev. R. Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian Grammar, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, 8. 5 


7 1 
> مطل ههه‎ Society's Journal, Vol. vii (1662), where this article ls to be printed in fall, 
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New York, October 16th and 17th, 1561. 





Tue اديه‎ Autumn Meeting of the American Oriental Soci 
convened ew York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, at the bon 
cil-Room of the University of the City of New York. The Society was 
called to order by the President soon after 8 o'clock, 7. كا‎ 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Directors an- 
nounced that they had appointed the Committee of uke, ws with 
the addition of the ar ao be ing Secretary, a Business Committee for 
the meeting. Also, that accepted with thanks, on behalf of 
the Society, an invitation from Rev, William Adams, D.D., to hold the 

session at his house, commencing at half past seven o'clock 
It was further announced th 





Mr. Russell Sturgis, London, 


had si न their acceptance of election, and become Corporate Mem- 

the since its last meeting; and that the gentleman last 
named, Mr, Stare had made himeelf a Life Member. 

Tha - election members being next त" order, all those persons 


The ing Susie Prof. Whitney of New Haven, laid on 
the table the the last half year, and read such parts of 
it as were of 9 nature to interest the meetin 5 rough had received from 
England the announcement of a prize offered the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the best History and Exposition of the Vedanta System of 
Hindu Philosophy, to be written in English, French, or German, and 
handed in Ist, 1864; the prize is of £300, and is to be 

by Professors Lassen of Bonn, Regnier of Paris, and Goldsticker 
of London. The requirements are; 1. A historical sketch of the origin 
and early development of the Vedantic doctrines; 2. a dissertation on 
the text-book of the the Brahma-sitras; 3. a literal translation 
of this work, and of 8 commentary upon it, to be accom 
by the text of the stitras; 4. an explanation of the शः 
variations in doctrine exhibited ट سويد مير‎ writers posterior to 

A letter from Rev. Homer 5 , Was read, announc- 
fa ey to the Society of the inscription-stone from Daphne, of 

the inscription had been transeri translated in Vol. vi of 


FOL, Vil 





From the Smitheonian /nafitution. = 


Smlihsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. xi, xit Washington: 1859-61. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections; Catalogue of the Described Diptera of 

hes eae by E. Ree ل‎ for Collecting, वन 
ए, 1.111.457 SPACE of Nat a taeary —t'a talogue © Publications 1 
ties and of other Periodical Works in the Library of the Smuthsoni: Institution, 


July 1, 1858. F | eribed.. Lupidopter 
North America, by 9. र ال‎ [न 1858-60, अकच 
From the Society for American and Oriental Ethnography, of Paris, 
Comptes-Rendus de In Société d'Ethnographie Américaine et Orientale. = , = [00113 
par le taire Perpétucl. Tome Premier. Paris: 1860, Svo. | 
Oriental et Américain, publié avec le Concours et sous les Auspices de ها‎ 
न । thnographie Américaine et Orientale, par Léon de Rosny, Paris: 
क, - 






From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg 
Bulletin de V.Académie Impériale des Sciences de St, Pétersbourg, i, ii, 1-3. Bt. Pe 


4 
Mémoires de l.Acudimle Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, i, ti, iii, 1. Bt. 


tersbarir 

Ueber die Ueberreste der ese brace lonisehen Literator in Arabiechen Ucbersetrungea. 

Von 7). Chwolsohn, ete St 1859 
From the Family of the late Prof. W, W. Turner, of Washington. 

Two manuscript cuntaining collections for stuilies on the Phernician raga دم‎ tho 
of Sidon, by Prof W. W. Turner; being, the one > comparative table of the 
characters in facsimile; the other, a comparative view of the transcriptions and. 
pao the प्य 3 have treated of “حصي از‎ i Also, criticisma 
६ works which have appeared u ظ‎ ) incom plete.—See 
Journ, Am, Or, Soc, vil. 65, 56), ish 

From Dr. 0. 4. Van Dyck, of 
ما‎ plated New Testament in Arabic, being the version of Dr. Eli Smith, completed and 


From the imperiat- Geographical Society, of Vi 
Mittheilungen der न, Geographischen a اموجه‎ 3. Wien 


From Rev, Kdeard Webb, of Dindigal. 
Tamil manuscript of the Setha-Purina, مه‎ 273 strips of palm-leaf. 
From Messrs, Williams and Norgate, of London. 
The Elemente of the Vedantic Philosophy, translated from the Tamil, by Thomas 
Foulkes, ete. Madras: 1660. ه85‎ 


From Dr. 5. Wells Williame,of (चनव ` 





Additions to the Library and Cabinet. xii 


। Frow Mr. Muir, af Edintwrg. 
Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and क ae we of the Hel ४ on and Inetitutions 
mf India... By J. Muir, etc. Part First, ‘The Mythical and Legendary Accounts 
of Caste, 1658.—Part Second, Trane-Himalayan Ongin of the umd 
their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Arion Race, 1860—Part Third. 
‘The Vedus: Opinions of their Authors, and of Later Indian Writers, in regard 
to their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority, 1561. London. 3 vols. Svo 
Index to Mr. Muir's Sanskrit Texte, Parte and Second. Compiled by G. B. 
London: 1861. 5४०, 
From the North (hina Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1.3; ४.1. Shong- 






a 


; न ‘kt 


hai: 18559. &vo. 
| 71 1 1.0 
Revue علصوون! مل‎ Juillet, 1 चको 36 
From M. Pail, 


sion mittels Arabischer Ashievichen, Ein Versuch von Moses Paid. Sem- 


From Ree. مسال‎ Perkins, DD, of Orinmiah, 
A Manuacript Vocabulary of the Modern Syrise Language. =m. 4१०, 
Fron Mie Mery P. Pickering, of Salem. 
fhifferentiom ac Le- 


+ 9 rok a Facilimus ..,inilielmt Postelli Barentonit Diligentia. Pari- 


From Dr A, T. Pratt, of Aleppo. 
Four Sarncenic Arrows, frow the castle at Aleppo. 
From M, Reinaud, of Paris 
Notice eur Mahomet, M. Remand, etc esi de la Nouvelle Biographie 
. . . موي‎ quelques Additions. Paris: 1840. 
From Proj. E. Robinton, DD, of New York. 
manuseripl iy । collection ion af trentises | on religious mibjects, अच “ts ip Modern Syriac 3 without 
title or date, and incompleta. pm. 410. 
From the Royal Aviatic Society of Great Britain and Iretand. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. xvii, 2; xviil- 
1. London; 1560. vo. 
From Rea. 2, 0. Seudiler, of Boston, 
Manvecripts of the late Ret H. 9 Hoisington, riz 
Shed in Joon. Am. Or, ety i 
Treatise oo Hinds horoscopy tinoom phate) and text and translation (म) 
©] ioe lags م‎ Tarnil porn on conjunctions of planets at the 
ध ative (उत्कः ل‎ the Hebrew for the use of Classical 
^" Studenta, By John eas abet DD. ete London:°1853. 


and‏ دوق a Grammar of the Karev वण embracing both Dialects,‏ دوم بدي 
or Sho, By F. Mason, 1552617 :‏ 
From fer, ©, 1) Serepyan, of Constantinople. *‏ 
ण de [Histoire de YAnodnie, Coup च] sur 'Arménic Ancienne, ¢t sur son‏ 
Actuel, par G. V. Chabmuzarian, Paria: 1854. 8४०,‏ 
Histoire dea Guerres et dex Conquétes den Arabes en VEmioent Ghé‏ 
youd, Vardabed Arménien, Eerivain du (^ par G.‏ 
nazarian, et enrichie de note* nombrenses, Paris: 1854. 810,‏ 
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From Messrs, Hale, Morton, and Jones, of Philadelphia, 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Philomathean Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania to translate the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone, ne Charles 
R. Hale, च, Huntington Jones, ond Henry Morton.] Second Edition Jel 
phia: 1859. am, 4to, lithographed, with illuminated borders and decurations, and 
पठता Hostrations, printed in colors, 


From Mr. Brian لل‎ Hodgeon, of Dursley, England. 

Papers Relative to the Colonization, Commerce, Physical Gi phy, eie., etc, of 
the Himalaya Mountains and ياد‎ by BH. Hodgson, ete, tia: 1857. 8ro. 
Essays on the त tribes of H, Hodgson, extracted from various 
vn ea of the Journal of the Asintic Society of as + 1; viz. Aborigines of 
Southern India.— Aborigines of the ines ofthe igi igines of the Nilgirie.—A borigi- 
nea of the Eastern eee 153 of the Nilgiris | 
Affinitiea—On the Aborigines of the Eastern A the २ 
East Frontier.—On the Indo-Chinese Borderers —On the Mongoliqgn Affinities of 
Cancasiann—Route from Kithmindi, प. Capital of Népll, bo paroles : 
Sikim, ened sign with Remarks on the Chip a and comet | —Memo wari dom 









Seven Cisis of Né 
Népél—Sifin and Horsék Vocaba another Lingual’ ا‎ 
Wide Range of Mongolian Affinities, and Remarks on the Li | Physical 
Characteristica of the Family.—Comparative Maines a of the Languages of 
the Broken Tribes of Népail.—Comparative Vocabulary 
(Dialects) of the Celebrated People called Kirintia, now 1 the Enetern 





most Provines of the Kingdom of Népdl....—Viiyu Vocaba Vayu Gram- 
प्ण. sna, SY ocabulary,—Iéihing Grammar.—On the Vayu Tribe of the Central 
Hiruilaya— the Kininti Tribe of the Central anger de [With numerous 
manuscript corrections, additions, and remarks, by the ] 


Pref. 0. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Noneay. 

Traces de Boddbieme en Norvége avant V'Introdoction du Christinniame, par M. © 
A. Holmboe, ete. Paria: 1857. So. 

Four essays, by (१, A. Holmboe, on philological and archwological cubjects, viz: Om 

ष 7 عابيم‎ i Norden fondne Guldm | haga og Guldbracteater fra Oldtiden,— 

dog V —Forsvar for den व Ped meh Gamle Oversettelser 

gjengive ‘Ordet phot مساو‎ dee ome Betydningen af Ordet ph idet Gamle Testa- 

mente. {Extracts from Videos i Forhandlinger for 1858 and 1559.) 


From the Cniversity of Atel 
Chronik der Universitit zu Kiel, 1854-58. Kiel: 1855-59. 417, 
Schriften der Universitit at Kiel, ans dem Jahre 1869. Kiel: 1660. 4to, 
From Dr. Adalhert Kuhn, of Berlin, 
Zeiteebrift fir Vergleichende Sprachforschong, ete. ix. 5, 6; = 1-8, Berlin 


Beitrige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, etc. ii. 3, 4. 1860-61 
From MT, Eton de Rony, of Paris. 
Revue Orientale et Amébricaine, publite....par Léon de Rosny. Tome Troisitme. 
Paris: 1860, 8vo, 
Four ب‎ tot 1. न لمي‎ न bjects, viz: Le Livre de la Récom- 
اليد‎ on omental eu Viz 
ro (यौः Secrets, traduit sur عا‎ Texte Chimois.—Sur une Nouvelle 
LiOviens =-Le' Fotis do deb et ना नु Stan the 
1 - et le tracts 
Journal Asiatique, ete) ١ 
From Rev, 0. W. Marsh, of Moaul. 


A small tablet, in barnt clay, th cuneifo aml 
9 Fa tore (क by ; क, inpressed wi rim characters, 





From Ree, H. M, Morgan, of Antioch 
A photographic view of the Phoenician ruins of Rund, on the coast of Syria. 


॥॥ 
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Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence in Tripoli in Africa: from the 
in the Possession of the Family of the late Richard १ कुः pr aha 
ish Consul, comprising Authentic Memoira and 
Bashaw, his Family, and other Persons of Distinction; also an Account of the 
Domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks. London: 1817. 419. 
Narrative of و‎ Residence in Algiers aprsing ال‎ “es ch mi and Historical Ac- 
count of the بلحو يها‎ Dey and his Ministers; 
War; Observations on the Relations of the Barbary States 
with the Christian Powers; and the Necessity and Importance of their Complete 
Subjogation, By Signor Pananti, London: 1815, 419, 
A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Yenrs 1818, 19, and 20; accom 
Cr On by ine Notices of Soudan, and of the Course o iger --. - 
6. £. Lyon, ete, London: 1821. 415. 
Adventures in. the an Desert, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle 
St.John. New York: 1649. 12mo. 
The Pillars of Hercules; or, a Narrative of Travels in 8 and Morocco in 1848. 
By David Urquhart, etc, New York: 1850. 3 rola 4० 
the م‎ nol Hist य Social, and Natural, of French 
ca. By John Reynell Morell. 1854. 80+ 
Etude sur Ia Conquéte ‘de TAL Pieced les Arabes, et Recherches sur les Tribus 
१५ ant #ترتصفهة‎ le Central, Par Henri Fournell. ([Premiére 
Partie.) Paris: 1857. همالك‎ 
The Pilgrim's Progress, in Modern Greek, translated by 3. 0, Wilson, Malta 
1831. 12mo, 
From Prof. Hermann Brockhaws, of Leipsig 
Analyse des Gten Buches von Somadeva's Mihrchensamm Hermann Brock- 
a [Pp ५ سيا‎ der phil-hist. Cl. d. د‎ Gesellechaft der 
, 1860]. Bye, 
Die Lieder des Hafis... herausgegeben vou Hermann Brockbauw iii, 1,2. Leip 
gig: 1860. roy. 8१०, 


From the China Branch of the Royal Aviatic Society. 
Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Parta 1, ii, ui, ¥, 41. 
Hongkong: 1848-59. ४१०. 
From the Commissioner of Patenta, 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1859 
ington: 1860, 8vo. 
From Mr. George 1 Ditson, of Now York 


Adventures and Observations on the North Const of Africa, or, the Cresent and the 
French Crusaders, By G. 1. Ditson, ete. New York: 1860. 12mo 


From Af. Gercin de Tassy, of Paris. 

Description des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d'aprés le Texte Hindoustani de 
Saiyid Ahmad M. Garcin de Tassy, ete. [Extrait du Journal Asiat 
ique.) Paris: 1861 fro. 

From the German Oriental Society, 
Zeitechrift der Deutechen Murgenlindischen Gesellschaft. xiv.5,4; xv. 1. Leip- 
1860, 8, 
1 fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, ony voo der Deutschen 
رورم ا ومس‎ sail 
Nol. Hermoe Pastor. Aecthiopice primum et Acthiopica Latine vertit 
Antonius d'Abbadie, 1560, 
No. ,؟‎ Die Gathis des Zorath Heranegegeben, iibereetzt und erliutert von 
Dr, Martin Houg. Zweite Abtheilung. 1560, 


From Dr. عل‎ 7, Gulick, of Ponape. 
Notes on the Grammar of the Ponape Dialect. By L. प, Gulick, M.D. Honolula: 
16855. 12759. 
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Life in A being Notes collected dering three Years’ Residence and Travels 
in that ary. na Br Mansfield Parkyns. New York: 1854, 2 vole. 12mo 

of the Language. Porta, Ambaric and English, and 

English and Ambaric, By the Rev, Charles William Isenberg, ete. London 1841, 


Grammar of the Ambaric Language. By the Rev, Charles William Isenberg, ete- 
London: 184 
at Natal, South African, By G. 11. Mason, ete. London: 1555. 


Life with the Zulus 
lime, 

Travels in Southern Africa, in the Years 1903, 1504, 1805, and 1500 Ment 
Lichienstcin, ete. Translated from the Originnl German, by Anne 
London: 1819-15. 2 vols, 4to, 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a J from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Loanda on the West Const, thence across the Continent, down t le River 
Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean, By David Livingstone, otc. New York: 155%. 


हिक 
तर Const Casile to Ashantee, with o Statistical Account of that 
eng Heographical Notices of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By 
| Bowdich, ete. London: 1619, ماك‎ 

Narrative Expedition to Explore the River Zaire, पनज] called the tan, * 
in Sooth Africa, in 1816, onder the direction of Captain J. kh. Tuckey, ete 19 
which is added the Journal of Professor Smith: ....London 1518. 4to. 

A New and Accorate Description of the Const of Guinea, divided Into the Gold, the 
Stone, and the Ivory Coasta..... Written originally in Dutch by Willlam Bosman, 
ete, London: 1704. -16ma, 

Journal Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 1805. By Mungo 





Park. T with other Documenta, Official and Private, relating to the same 
Mission, hich is prefixed an Account of the Life of Mr. Park. London 
1815, 4to, 


Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by the late John Leyden, 
M.D. Enlarged, and completed to the Present Time, with [lustrations of its Geo 
phy and Natural History, as well as of the Moral and Social Condition of its 

By Hugh simp: ete. Edinburgh: 1817. 2 vols, Bro. 
n Account of Timbuctoo Territories in the Interior of Africa. by El 
se مج يز‎ Salan Shabeeny; with Notes, Critical and Explann To which i 
Letters Descriptive of Travels through West and South Barba ry, and across 
the Mountains of Atlas; also Fragments....By James Grey Jackson, ete. Lon- 


don: 1820, Sra, 
A Grammar and Voeabulary of the Yoruba compiled by the Rev. Samuel 
= 0 Together with Introd by 0. £. Vidal, ete. Lon 

t 18594. frm 


Narrative of Travels Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the Years 

1622, 1324, and वः Major Denham, F.RS. Captain Clapperton, and the late 
QOudney, .... Edition, Londen: 1428. 5 vols, 56 
An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto Unde- 
Countries of the Great Namaqons, Boschmans, and Hill Damarna 

conducted by Sir James Edward Alexander, ete, London: 1838, 2 vols. 12mo, 

N Baers der Afriknensche Gewesten van Egypten, Barbaryen, 

renspalen.....Met Lanthaerten Door Dr. 0. 





Obtervations, relating to several Paria of Bar and the Levant. 
Iustrated with Copperplates. By Thomas Shaw, burgh: 1308, 2 


vols, Sva, 

An Account of दु eee ot Empire of Moroceo, and the Districts of Suse and Tafilelt 
compiled from Observations. ...To which is added an Account of 
Shipwrecks on the Western Coast of Africa, an Interesting Account of Tim 
buetoo, ود ع لي‎ of Central Africa. By James Grey Jackson, etc. 


اك 1 / سس el‏ سور بيني "بت 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet: xxxvii 


Christ. Gottlob Heyne, :عاك‎ and remarks on the ग ८४ by Taylor Combe: 
from tbe Archeolugia, or Journal of the Antiquarian ५} London: 1807. 


Prid. A गभ Labora: de Lingua et Literie V -Egyptioram cum Per- 
is Tn phicis, Literas Egyptiorum tam Vulgari tum Sacerdotali 


explicantibos, atque [nterpretationern aliarumque 
क aliquot Voluminum Papyraceorum in Sepolcria repertorom ex- 
hibentibua, Accedunt Grammatica otque Glossarium .نس منام وو‎ Edidit.... 
Gustarua म توص‎ ate, ! Lipase नमि iL 2 थ 415. tit ne 
Hitrog ee oe عدم زعم‎ thens, ou Rec! 
aire. Revit कान्ति, + Par M. Champollion le Jeune 
Edition, revue par l'Auteur, et angmentce de la Lettre & باط‎ Dacier... > 
Paria: 1828. 870, and volome of plates 127. Bro, 

Examen Critique des Principaux Groupes Hi¢rogiyphiques, par A. Thilorier. Puris 


to, 
Ruiliments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, By Samuel Sharpe. Lon- 
1687. +>, 
the प of M. Champollion चश्च and on the Advantages 
وا نحي‎ it : न By च. G. प. Greppo, ete. Translated 
> French by Isane Stuart, with Notes and प्नं Second Edition. Now 
irk: 1842 8१9, 
tia ae Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and Hieroglyphical Diecover- 
George R. Gliddon. London: 1649, 8१ 

A mummy skull, from the catacombs of Sakkara. 

Three ancient acorn bei, 

The New Testament in Coptic ond Arabic (the two versions in parallel columns on 

) Part L The Gospels, 1847. Part IL Acts—Revelation, 1363. 
London, 2 vols. fol. 

Travels to discover the Sourees of the Nile, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771 
1772, and 1773, By James Bruce, ete, Edinburgh: 1805. 7 rola. 1609, and 
Wal. 6, plates and mapa. १४०. 

Travels in Nubia: by the late John Lewis Burckhardt, London: 1819. ماك‎ 

ares Ree ea Nubiensea, Commentatio lecta in Conventu Academia Archmologim 

Kal. Aug. अत्त a 9, (3. Niebubrio, etc. Rome: 1820. 415. 
Nubia and Abyssinia या Soa Civil History, Antiquilles....ete By 
Russe 


the Hight Kev. M. 
Histoire etd Arménie; par Monsieur Maturin Veyssiére 
Lacrosse, ote. La [16 د‎ 1139, 1679. 
The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Maj. W Cornwallis Harris, ete. London 
ॐ vols. 12mo 
A Voyage to Abyssinia, by Father Jerome Lobo, يعات‎ containing the seep of that 
untry, continued 0 to the Beginning of the teenth Century with Fifteen 
Dissertations on Various Subjects, relative to the Antiquities, Government. ...of 
Mo leGrand, Translated from the French by Samoecl Johnson 
= LLP Towhich are added various other tracts, by the same outhor,.... London 
1789. 5४०, 

A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the Intertor of that Country, executed un- 
der the orders of a British Government, in the years 1500 and 1910; in which 
are incloded, an Account of the Portuguese Settlements on the East Const of Africa, 
-..-8 Concise Narrative of Late Events in Arabia Felix; and some Particulars 

न्न the A 6 African Tribes, extending Mosambique to the Bor- 
cers of E “ih pe Fa a a of their (4४ 0. 1.1... 8 = = = | iy 

Journals of the Rov, Messrs. Iseaberg and Kmpf, etc., न عجن عسوية‎ 

दा of Shoa, and Journeys in other Parta of A in the Years 
1639, 1840, 1841, and 1842, To which is prefixed, a Geographical Memoir of 
South-eastern Africa, by James McQueen, Esq.....London: 1843 


Journal of Three Years’ Residence شاك‎ A 
Preceded choot an Introduction Geogra anal 
from the by Rev. Sereno D, Clark, A 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, 0.70. New York: 1850. 1250, 
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XXXVI American Oriental Society 


+ Sere under the Pharaohs, By John Kenrick, AM. New York: 1852. 
vols. Sra, 
The Mooomental H of Egypt, sa recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, 
Palaces and Tombs. William Osburn, ete, London: 1854. 3 هاه‎ Sra, । 2 
A Popular Account of Ancient Egyptians, Revised and abridged from bi 
ge ra by Sir ,ل‎ Gardner Wilkinson, ete, New York: 1534. 2 vola, }2ma 
The Modern History and Condition of Egypt, ita Climate, Diseases, Capahili- 
ties; exhiblied ina Personal Narrative of Tm in that Coontry, with an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of Mohammed Ali Pasha, from 1801 to 1546 inter- 
pore with Illustrations of Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and 
Progress of Civilization in the Esst, By William Holt Yates, MLD., 
London: 1849. 2 vola 8 
Letters on with च Parallel between the Manners of its Ancient and Modern 
12 Present State, the Commerce, the Agriculture, and Government 
that Country; and an Aceount of the Descent of St. Lewis at Damietin: ex- 
धमण) ८०१ from Joinville,and Arabian Anthora. By M. Sarary,ete. London: 1756, 
8 
An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, written in 
Egypt during the Years 1833-4 and -36, Partly from Notes made during 9 
Former Visit to that Country in the Years 1826-28, By Edward William Lane, 
ele. London ain Bey 2 vola, in one. 24 
The न: letters from Cairo, written during a Residence there 
1549, ॐ, ond 4, क W. Lane, etc. By bis Sister, London: 1851-53, 2 


The same. Second Series, London: 1846. 24mo, (bound with the preceding:) 

‘Les Nuits du Caire, Par Charles Didier, Paris: 1860. 24mo, 

Egypt and the Great Suez Canal. A Narrative of Travels By J. Barihélemy 
t-Hilaire, etc. London: 1857, vo, 


Laurentii Pignoril Patavini Menem Isinea (12 1: Authors de Magna 
Deum Matre Discursns .... nocoon Jacobi Se ع‎ 1 Manws JEnea, et 
de Vita द مه‎ Pignorii Dissortatio, Amatel i: 1669. sm. بماك‎ 
“nye beerrations on Certain Antiquities of Exypt, In Two Parts. 


of Pompev'a Pillar, elucidated. Part 11. Abdollatifs Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of pt, written in Arabic, A. D. 1203 Tromlated 
rer English, ond iilustrated with Notes. By J. While, D.D,, ete. Part 1 Ox- 
1601. 4to. 
Memoranda, illostrative of the Tombs snd Sepulchal Decorations of the {ल 
with a Key to the Bopha Tomb now exhibiting in Piccadilly. Also 
on Mummies, pol Process of Embalming, London: 1632 


A History Mummies, and an Account of the Worship and Embalm 
Balle क * with Remarks on the Fandeal Garten 
nies of Different Nations. ... By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, ete. London: 1804. 


of Gizeb, from Actual 5 pie | and Admeasurement, by J. £ Perrimg‏ ملتسم 

ilostrated by Notes References to the several Plans, with 

etches taken on the E. J, Andrews, Esq. Parts i, ii, iii, in one vol- 

London mammoth folic, 

Joannis Pierti Valeriani Bellonensis Hieroglyphica, eco de Sacra gyptionmm alu 
rumgue Gentiom Literis Commentarii:,...Lagduni: 1610, fol 

Pro Sacerdotum Barbis, ad Clarissimum Cardinalem Hippolytum Medicem Decla 

matio, Authare Joanne Pierio Valerinno Ballunensi = = . = nccesserunt Varia Poo- 

matn.... Lagduni: 1610 

Hicroglyphicorum Collectanea, ex Veteribus et Neotericis descripta, In Sex Libros 

५ , . عمسي أع.‎ primam Joannis Pierii Valeriani, et Eroditi Anonymi Sexaginta Hie- 

rogi = سومج وو مع‎ [तज addita. Lugduni: 1610, fol, (the above three works bound 


2 ai : of ; Rosetta Stone, in Languages, which was brought to Eng- 

land in the Year 1502, By Rev. Matthew न افد‎ (Including a letter from 
Weston, and 8 Latin Ver- 
[lustrations of the Inscription, by 


oe ey ae بد‎ of =+ رمو‎ aL... =“. et sn فو ع خخ ط‎ 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet, XXX¥ 


Francisei 4 Mesgnien Meninski Institutiones 1 Turciem, Rodimentis Par- 

Lingearum Arabiew et Persice, Editio altera Methodo Linguam Turcicam 

eno Marte diecendi ancta. प्रा Adamo Francisco Kollar, ete. Vindobonm: 
1558. > vols, in one, a. 

Elémens de la Grammaire Turke, & Paxnge des Eléves de Ecole Royale et Spécinla 

des Langues Orientales Vivantes. P. Amédée Jaubert, ete. Parte: 1823 


dita, 
Grammaire Turke ;*précédée d'un Diseours Préliminaire Langue et la Litté- 
ruture des Nations Orientales; avec un Vocabulaire Voluminenz, des D 
un Recueil d'Extraite en Prose et on Vers....Par Arthur Lumley Davids, ete. 
Tradulte de l'Anglais par Madame Sarah Davids, ete. London: 1836, 410, | 
A Reading Book of the Turkish Language, with a Grammar and Vocabulary, con- 
taining 9 Selection of Original Tales, literally translated and seeompur 
Grammatical References, The Pronunciation of exch W ae ren مم‎ TOW 
in Constantinople, By William Burckhardt Barker, on: 1804. 8ro. 
Contes Tures en Langue Turque, extraite du Roman intitulé Lea Quarante प्रमित, 
Par.fen M. Belletdte. Paris: 1812, 4dto, 
Notes, during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the Ovsia, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem, By 
Bir Frederick Henniker, etc. London: 1825, 8, 
Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Detnils of the Military Power and Resources 
of thoae Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, 
व of Mohammed Ali By 0. Rochford Scott, ete. Lond 
Tha American in with Rambles through Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land, 
during the Years ef $0 and 1840, By James Ewing Cooley. New York: 15432, 


A Journal of Travels हक Arabin Petre, and the Holy Land, during 1841-2, 
द Millard, + 184 vir, shin ad Palencins:t 
| to the Temples and ‘Tombs of يه‎ Nubia,and Palestine, in 1845-6, 
By r,ete London: 1846. 2 vols, Svo, 
The Boat and the Caravan, 9 Family Tour through Egypt and Syrin ‘London: 
1647. 19०. | 
Travels in Egypt und Palestine. By J, Thomas, M.D. Philadelphia: 1853. 2mo. | 
and Tdumes, - Londen 
Voyage pte et de Nubile, par Frédéric-Loais Norden. Nouvelle Edition, 
Heueenient conferce Originale, avec des Notes, et des Additions tinkes des 












| 
Auteara Anciens et Modernes, et des Géographes Arnbes. Par L. [न्दु etc. | 
Puris: 1705-08 4 vols, 4t0 ond a vol. of , 

Travels in U and Lower Egypt; undertaken by order of the Old Government = "नि 
3, . . | CS. Sonninl, ete. वातान from the French by Heory Hunter, 

120. Londen: 1790, 3 vola 12m. 

History of the Hritieh Ex een to Egypt; to which is subjoined, a Sketch of the 
Present State of that try and ita Meansof Defence,ete. By Robert Thomas 

1 تج سيوم اه‎ “te, A as 1 ties ¢ de Bonaparte. 
wey 1 et Atle षिते १११११ "11. +~ 

Vivant Denon ot les Savante attochés d Expédition des Frangais. London 
1809. 5 vols, 4to, 

Narrative of a Journe ا‎ Egypt, and the Country beyond the (काण्ड, By 
Thomas Legh ela. a: 1818. 410. 

Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, aid Excavations, in Egypt and Nubia; and of 9. Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in search نه‎ ancient Berenice, od another to ‘hs مد‎ Onsls of Jupi- 
ter Ammon. Hy G. Belsoni, London; 1821. فاه‎ 

Se ae and the Blue and White Niles, By George Melly. London: 1851, 3 
vols, 12mo, 

Village Life in ८५५ with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John, ete, Lon- 

1852 
600 Lieves sur le Nil, par Charles Didier. Paris: 1855. 15mo. 
The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies, By uel Sharpe. London: 8 


from the Earliest Times till the the 
The (क of Egypt, from (ध د‎ Conquest by the Araba, A.D 
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27 American Oriental Soctety : 


Szaff'edidini Hellensis ad Sulthanum Elmelik Eszexoleh Schemeeddin Abalmekarem 
Ortokidam Carmen Arabicum; ....edidit,,..D, Georgius Henricus Bernstein, 
Lipsine : 1816. “fol 
Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammad Shorastani, Part 1. 
the Account of pe, ا‎ Sects, Now first edited from the collation 
¢ several MSS. By the Rev. William Cureton, ete, London: 1649. 89४ 

Abu Nasri lamaSlis Ebn Hammad Al-Gieuharii Farabiensia Purioris Sermonis Ara 
bici Thesaurus dictus Liber Sehah sive Lexicon Arabicum. Particula [. £ 
Codicihus Ma Sarina Fide edidit مم‎ Versione Latina instraxit 
ardus Scheldion lard ergicl Gelrorum. 416. 

Rabbi Yaphbeth Ben Bassorensis Karaite in Litbrum Psalmorum Commentarii 
Arabici = duplici Codice MSS. Bibliothece Regim Puarisiensis edidit Specimen at 
in Latinum convertit L. Barges, ete, Lutetie Parisiorum: 1846. 8vo 

The History of the Saracens:....By Simon Ockley, ete. Vol. L nd Edition, Vol. 
IL London: 1715. इक्क 

The same. Tho Fourth Edition, revised, improved, and enlarged. London: 1947. 


Hadrinni Relandi de Religione Mohammedica Libri Duo. Trajecti ad’ Rhenum: 

WAT 
A Faithfol Aceount of the and Manners of the Mahometans....By Jo- 
Pitta, etc. The Fourt tion, corrected, with Additions... London: 1756 


ton 

De Mohammede Resurrectinnis Christi Teste, et Mohammedanis in Neo-Borussin 
Orientali, Sectio L 180% Sectio 11.1803: Sectio IID. 1804. Programma.... 
Civitme propositum, a Rectore, Cancellario, Directore et Senatu Academiae 
عههها زومتع‎ प { em. 415, 

Exercitatio de Mohammodica.... Tubingm: 1761. «m. شاك‎ 

Dhissertatio Theologies Joh. Michaelis Langii, بعك‎ de Fabulie Mohammmdicia ciren 
SS. Trinitatis Mysteriom et Generationem in Divinis.... Noriberge: 1697. sm. 


قزل 

Inauguralia de Prima Alcorani Sura... اتامعول,‎ Christophori Gulielmi 
Holste. Altorfii Noricorum: 1744. sm. 4109. (the above four works bound to- 
gether in one rolume. } 

Derivationes Alcoranicae, In Usum suum et Arabicis Stodentium comparatas cum 
Surarom aliquot Indicibus adjectia a Rev. Guliclmo Vaneittart, D.D. ete. Lon 
dink: 1826, 

Selections from the Kursin, commonly enlled in England the Koran, with an inter- 
woven Commentary; translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and 
illustrated by Notes, || अ Sale’s Edition: to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, taken from Salo's अ Discoures.... By Edward William Lane, 
ete, London: 143, 

Séjour chez le Grand-chérif de la Mekke, par Charles Didier. Paris: 1857. 24mo. 

Le Koran. Traiuction Nouvelle faite sur le Texte Arabe par M. Kasimireki, ete. 
Paris: 1650, 24mo, | 

Historim Musulmane Turcorum, de Monumentis ipsorum execriptac, Libri अका 
Opus Jo. Leunelavii, Amelburni....Accessere Commenterii Duo, Libitinarius 
Index Osmanidarum, ...et Apologeticus alter, cam Onomastico Gemino et Intice 

Copioss, Francofurti: 1591. 4to 
the Turkish Empire, from 1691 to 1659 of the Christian Era. By Naima. 
Translated { 3 rom the Turki म Fraser. Vol. 1 London: 1555. 405, 
Histoire de la Turquie. phile Lavallée. Paris: 1859. 2 vols. 24mo. 
Quatvor: quarom dow de Moribus ac Institutis Turcarom agunt, clam न्क 
tem Asie Ecclesiirom et Constantinopolecs Notitinm continent. Authore Tho. 
Smith, ele. Oxon: 1674. 32mo. 
A Residence at Constantinople, in the Year 1827, with Notes to the Present Time. 
By Josiah Brewer, ete. New Haven: 1930, 12m0. 
ato Tureica,. sinqulis 0 ह ion 
= =. Cujus स rabicew et Pe 
anbjicluntur. . नि typis, ef sumptibus Pranciol a Meogulen Meninaki, etc. 
Vienna: 1680, fu 





Additions to the Library and Cabinet. XXXIil 


A Hebrew sree gor Moses Stuart, etc. Oxford: 1854. 8vo, 
0 — wr. Aa presi rare 350 of ain of the Conjuga- 
i Regular es he SPOS, == Cc ९ Second 
tion, witha Key, Oxford: 1842. चत, 3 
A to the له‎ and ‘Third Sections of Pauli's Analecta Hebraiea.. + . 119 C, 





नथ 1880. 8र. (bound with the iin)‏ ا 
नं‏ ف Pagnini, Ton,‏ وم Pialei Davids Hateaich, cum Interlinearl Versione‏ 
Montani et aliorum Collnto Studio ad Hebraicam Dictionem diligem‏ 


pens, ६ 1608. 8 
Proverbia म هم‎ 4 Canticum ie ara ecco Jeremim, 
ren Ecclesiastes, ot Eather, Hebraicé, cum ete, (ns above}. helengit: 1608, 8 क, 
The Book of Psalms in Hebrew, metrically cies: Yr त: with Selections from the V 
rious Readings of Kennicott and De Rossi, and from the Ancient Versiom. By 
J. Rogers, ete. Oxford. 1m, 

The د‎ Progress, in Hebrew, London: 1851, 12mo. 

The of Jasher, referred J and Second Samuel. Falthfully trams 
lated from the Original Hebrew into English, New York: 1 5 

Joh, Gasharis Myricai Themarensia Hennebergico Franci Grammatlem Syro-Chal- 
deo Libri Duo, quorum Primus Voces Simplices: Secundos vera C 
considerat, Interseritur spareim Habbinico-Talmndicn Dialecti Variatio, Gone- 
ve: 1010, om 4to, 

Hatio, Institutioque addiscenda Lingum Chaldaiem-Rabbiniee-Talmudics, cum संत 
Dialectorum Exemplis ctiam Latinitate donatix, Accedit ad exercendos 
inventa difficillima Peregrinatio Rabbini Petachia cum Interpretatione 

Latina et Adnotationibus Alia passim addita indicum auxilio patefacta, Auc- 
ब्र fg pec ete, Patavii; 1750, 4to. 

ements of the oo Language, intended as a Supplement to the Hebrew Gram- 

mars, apd asa General Introduction to the Aramean Dialects, By Rev, William 


G Syriacn Tribus Libris trata Prius V larum Pro- 
fammatica Syriacn Tri هن دسا"‎ Yocom Singrularim 
prictutem, Secundus Syntaxin, ‘Tertius ir raummaticas et Praxin continet 


=» » «(pera et stodio Gulielmi Beveridgii, ete, London: 1658, 12mo, 
Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebraoch: nebet dem ersten 
Theil Syrischen Chrestomathie. Von Johann David Michaelis, Gottingen 


Psalterium 0 Davidia Aethiopice. Londini: 1815, 4to, 
Arablee me ‘Tyrocinium: id est Thome Erpenii Grammatica Arabiea;. ... Lug- 
00, fro, 


Thomae Erpecii Grammatica Arabica com Fabulis Locmanni etc. Accedunt Ex- 
cerptn ار حي جدود‎ Pogtarum, quae inseribitur Hamasn Abi 
Temmarn, 58. Biblioth Academ, Batave सी, conversa et Notls illustrate 

ab Alberto ला. „++ स mba Eatavorum: 1748, हकर, 

meat Arabicer tom, ad Toth ad न (द | hujus 71912 eam 4 ebrea Lingua, 
matic niqussamm षत cum ॥ 1 | 


deseri 

Hebrem Schroderianm, descriptor سه ل جلا قار‎ tavorum: 1119. dita, 

Arabisehe Grammatik, nebst einer Arabiechen Chrestomathie Abbandiung vom 
Armbischen Geechmack, sonderlich in der Poetiachen und Historischen 
Vou Johann David Michaelis. Gattingen: 1781. 32mo. 

Grummuaire Langue Arabe Vulgaire et Littérnle ري سولاك ابارت‎ 8 
سييهت‎ + Angmentée de quelques Contes Arabes, par [L. [नुद] 

1815 4to, 

Vocabulaire Francnis-Arobe des Dialectes Vulgaires A frienina "ل‎ १, de Tunis, de 

Marok et cdi حه‎ J.J, Marcel, ete, Paris: 1837. So. Re 
Oriental वीपा, an Arabinw Traveller of the Tenth Cen- 

peer ae न fara , . by Sir William Ouseley, ete, London: 1800, 4to, 


egy pti Comperstium, et Latine. Partim ممما‎ ver- 
tit, partim o Pocockio emendum च्छ कोह, Notieque flnstravit J. White 


هك ,1800 Oxon:‏ عات 
Sententiae Ali Ebon Abi Talebi Arabice et Latine. ह Codicitus Manuscripts che-‏ 
Latine vertit, et Annotationibos || 0771४ ("ता Van Waenen, £‏ يع च‏ 
4to,‏ .1806 : 
‘TH, ए. E‏ 
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Appendix Institutiongm ed Fundamenta Lingum Hebraice a Cel, Schroedero edita- 
am, ण Procepta exhibens, Ulmm: 1810. limo, (bound with 

Hebriische Sprochlehre, ron Johann Severin Vater, ete. Leipzig: 1797. 16mo 

A new and Ensy Introduction to the Hebrew Language: upon the Plan of Grammar 
ee ; «By the Rev. James. Williams Newton, ete. Second Edition. Lon- 

FO. 

The Troe and Antient Manner of reading Hebrew without Points: and the Whole 
Art of the Hebrew Versification لصون‎ from it, By Th—s Cl—s, Midras 

The Ken ences 1741, 5१९. 

ay to ` being a Concise though Comprehensive 

ical نسم‎ Hebrew and English Grammar, with Point. By £. P. 
Marka, ete. Loudon: 1818. 8०. (the three preceding works bound together in 
one volume. 

An Hebrew ध | the ue of the Students of the University of Dublin. 
By Kev. Gerald Fits-(ivrald, D.D. Dublin: 1813,  Svo, 

The Hebrew seer ए Principal Rules; compiled — sotne of the mont: 
Considerable ew Grammars particular thner's Lyra 

नु द أن هم‎ the V nol Tables of the Nouns, 

Wiha a Preface and y T. Yeates, London: 1823. 8१४ 

Elements of the Chaldee ery Srna TEC هس‎ a Supplement to the Hebrew 
Grammar, and هه‎ a General the Aramean Dialects. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris, LL.D. London: 182% 50, (bound with the precoding ॥, 

Hebrilisches Elementarbuch von بط‎ Wilhelm Gesenina. Era ebriischa 
Grammatik. Neunte Auflags. 1828. Zweyter Theil. Hebriiaches Lesebuch. 
Sechste Auflage, 4 e So, 

Etodes Hébraiques, Grammaire par TAbbé Auguste Latouche, ete. Paria: 1830 


Hebrew Grammar designed for the vee of Schools and Stodente in the Universities, 
2 न मु Cambridge cndan: 187 ro, 

An Introd to Hebrew Grammar, By William Thomas Philipps, etc. Second 
Edition, Oxford: 1837 

Grarumaire त पणा Précia Historique sor la Langue Hébraigue ; 


त Language on the System dis- 
or, a Grammar on 
ae mth the Writings of Saint Jerome. By William Beeston, etc. Loodon 
a, छत्रः 
On the Etymology ood Prophetic Character of the Proper Names found in the Old 
Testament; being a Key to the Masoretic Punctuation of the Hebrew 


a مس‎ William Beeston, cic. 16435. 577, ५०००७ 
पन لحت ص له‎ (0 5 ag Deve of the 
3०१ न و‎ Samuel Ransom, ete. Lon- 
vO, 
Henrici Opitii ete, Novum Lexicon Hebreo-Chaldwo-Biblicum, , , , Lipsian: 1692. 


Bra, 
ब كا‎ Hebreo-Chaldeo-Sacri Pars Prima, conti- 
aicas V.T. in duabus Prioribos Alphabeti 
Hebraici Literia Aleph et Beth occurrentes, qum Commentario Philologico- 
ilustrantor,...cum Indicibus Necessariie, Auctore Johanne Heeser, etc. 
Theaph Dinioeli णु Lexicon 
ete. Novum Linguzw Hebraico-Chaldaice Com- 
mentario in Libros Veteria Teatamenti ig smear inprimis Ope 
1801-4. 3 vols, 8 7 नः | 
‘ rm . 
Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, without Points together with a Complete List 
of छ, euch. Chaldee Words as तच in the Old Testament, and a Brief و‎ of 
1 (पवया , . . ر8,‎ James Andrew, ete. London: 1823, avo 
andes ageing Fee ١ जु [पातु 755 Hébreu, et Dictionnaire Gree- 
بسع‎ (नां Abts: Anthologia पधार Latouche, عات‎ 1836. Sra, 
| Fessler ete. Hebraica 6 Sacris Hebracorum Libris depromta. 
Adjecta est Versio Latina et Annotations. Leopoli: 1787, कर = ` 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet xxxi 


Philosophis. Per 9. B, [William Beveridge.] London: 1658. 12mo, (bound 
Grammatica Syriaca,) 

Lexicon Heptaglotton; Hebraicam, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samaritanom, Acthiopi 
com, Arabicum, conjunctim, et Persicom separatim uthore Edmundo 
Castello, ete. London: 1669. 2 vols, fol. 

Histoire Générale et ا‎ Compart des Langues Gémitiques, par Ernest Renan, 

8 

Gentiom, juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum, Libri‏ )م Seldeni de Jure Naturali‏ متممدوق 
Septem. Londini: 1440, 445,‏ 

Joannia Seldeni de Synedriis et Praefecturis Juridicia Veterum Ebraeorum. [Lon- 
dink: 1650-53: 9 vols, 

Hieraolcon, sive Me ay de Animalibus 5, Seriptorm. . ^ "लवणा Indice Sep- 
عتامسا‎ . . . . Authore Bocharto, Revisum atque correctum.... Opera 

Studio David Clodii, ete. Francofurti ad Moenum: 1475. fol. 

+ 11 ,عمعوعناء‎ continens Quaestiones Hebraicas, quac cirea Vetus Testament- 

Hebracum fere moveri solent, Auctore Johanne Leusden, ete. Ultrajecti: 









1858. Svo 
De Ara Exteriore Templi Secondi Exercitationes Phil eee >> . Anctore Johanne 
Jacobo Cramero oh ae 1४, rae dunt Batavoram: 1697, sm. بماك‎ (bound with 


Hottinger's Comm, . de च weseorunn. ) 

Petri Conaei de Republica Hebracorum Libri Tres: Variia Annotationibos. ...editi 
a Johanne Niéolai, ete. Lagduni Batavorum: 1703. Svo 

Clavia Domus Heber, referens Janvam ad Significationem ano اذ‎ 
ture Hebraice perspiciendam. ...Stedio atque labore Casparia Neumanni. Wra- 
tislavil: 1712. sm. 4to, 

{1 Philologicus de Decimis Jodeorum, Decem Exercitationibus absolutos 
+ = > ०.0 लाह छ Hottingero, ete. Premittitur. = = , कवा Relandi Epistola 

Avctorem, Logduni Batavorom: 1713. sm, 4to. 

De Legibos Hebreoram Ritualibus et earum Rationibus, Libri Quatuor.. ...Ane- 
tore Joanne Spencero, Cambridge: 1727. 2 vols. fol, 

Go sages Historico-Criticas Antiquitatum Sacri Codicia et Gentis Hebrew. Uber- 

Annotationibas in Thomae Goodwini Mosen et Aaronem subministrarit 
ot Lipsim: 1748. 4to. 

De Soern Poesi امن‎ sp eae gitar Academica Oxonii habitne > Roberto 
Lewth, ete. 

Joh. Bernardi De- Typogra febreo-Ferrarienst Commentarivs 
Historicus quo Ferrarienses J Hebraice, Hispanice, 
recensentur et illustrantur. Parmae: 178 16790. 

A Rational of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worship; in which the Wise Designs 
Usefulness of that Ritual aro explained, vindicated from Objections, By 
Moses Lowman. A New Edition. London: 1816. 676. 

Essaia la Littérature dea Hébrenx. Rachel—Le Meurtrier—Les Noces Fund. 
bree—Néhéeinie; Narrations imitées de THébreu; précddées d'une Introduction et 

du Voyage de Benjamin de Todéle 9 [Oasis Lointaine suivies de Notes et de 

8, 4111 peuvent servir d [Intelligence ها عل‎ Bible. Par J, Ch, de Mont- 
bron, Paris: 1919. 4 vols, 22110, . wis 

Jewish Antiquities: or, a Course of Lectures on the Three First Books of Godwin's 
Moses and Anron. To which is annexed a Dissertation on the Hebrew Language, 
By the late David Jennings, 0.1). Ninth Edition. London: 1837. 80, 

Institutiones ad Fondamenta Lingue Hebres. Quibes Via panditor ad ejnedem 
Analoginm restitoendam, et vindicandam. In tsum ^ ‘ollegi Domestici edidit 

Batavorum: 1746. 419. 

Grammnatica 1 wa, cum <Arabien et Aramea Methodo-logico Mathe- 
matics ete. ex Altingio, Buxtorio .... cantracta et emendata; charta Lusoria, 
tee d G Kala, etr, Amseteledami 1 i i 8 Ryo, prefixed 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar: to which هذ‎ prefixed a Dissertation on the two 
Modes of Reading, with or without the Points. By Charles Wilson, ete. Edin- 


Institutiones ad Fondameota Lingo Hebreve, In Usum Studiosm Juventutia 
edidit Nicol. Guil. Schroeder, ete, Ulm: 1792 16mo, 
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XXX American Oriental Society : 


to Sir William Jones's Persian Grammar. ‘To which is prefixed an Eseay on the 
Language Literature of Persia, By उ, Rousseau, ete London: 1801. 

9 تود‎ 4१7, (bound = cca rho 
Concise Grammar 4 Dialogues, Reading 
sons, and a Vocabulary, together with a New Plan for facilitating the Study of 
the Languages, and Specimens in Arabic, Armenian, == = and Turkish Hy A. 11 
[र्स्य Londen: 1857. उशा, 

Joh. Jouchimi Schroderi Thesaurus Lingune Armenicoe, Antiquac et Hodiernae, 
com Varia Praxios Materia فاع ع‎ 1711. sm. 419. 

A ining! Armenia, in Armenian, 1764. 2 vols. شاك‎ 

phili Cacsnriensis Episcopi Chronicon Bi EROS none primum ex Ar 

Texto in Latioun conversum. .. . sak Aucher Ancy- 

rani, ete. Pars L Historico-Chronographica. 11. Chronicus Canon, Venice: 
1818. 2 vols, 4to. 

Homer's Iliad and Ody translated into Armenian verse, 1348. 2 vols, 1 279, 

An Armenian book, not tified, 18m, 

Dichiaratione pit pen della Dottrina Christiana, tradotta dalla Italiana nella 
Lingua Armenn dal P. Pietro Paolo Sacerdote Armeno.... Romae: 1600. sm. 
4to, (Latin and Armenian in porallel columns on each page.) 

tary on the Old Testament, in Armenian. Venice: 1819. 4 १०१७, 599. 

Commentary on the New Testament, in Armenian. Venice: 1824. 3 vole. 596, 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the Earliest to the Present Time, with 11187 
trations of their Natural History, By J. Fraser, etc. New York: 1842. 


920. 

Observations connected with Astronomy ema Li om Profane 
of the Ruins of Babyton, as published and br Claudius James 
Rich, ete. By Rey. Thomas ete. London: 1816. بماك‎ 

Assyria, he lonia, and Chaldea ; forming Part of the Labors of the 
Eu William Ainsworth, ete. London: 1838, 8vo. 

The City of the East, Nineveh: a Narration of the Discoveries of Mr. Lar- 
ard and M. Hotta at Nimroud and Khorsabad; with Descriptions of the Exhumed 
nel دم‎ : and Particulars of the Early History of the Ancient Ninevite Kingdom. 

1881 
ineveh and ite Remains; with an Account of 9 Visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan, and the Yeridis, or Devil-worshippers; and an iry into the Man- 
ners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians, By Austin Hoy des yard, etc. New 
York: 1852. 2 vole. bound in one, . 8१०, 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with Travels in Armenia, Kur- 
distan and the Desert; being the Result of a Second Expedition undertaken for 
the Trostees of the British Museum. By Austin H. Layard, eto. Now York: 
1843. vo, 

The Monuments of Darren Debye and Persia; with a New Eov for the Recov 

sf the Lost Ten Forster, ete. London: 1859. 8v¥o. 

The Sketches of the Jews, and of the Land of Palestine, Compiled 
from the Best Sources. London “ier 1844. 16mo, 

Lands, Classical and Sacred, By Lord Nugent. London: 1845, 2 vols, 12:0, 

The Modern Judaea, compared with Ancient ee abs y; with Notes illustrative of 
Biblical Subjects, By Rev, James Aitken Wylie, ete. Gliagow London. 









Ldn. 
Norrative of a J म Ser round the Dead Sea and in Bible Lands in 1850 and 1881. 
By F. ‘dited, with Notes, by Count Edward de Warren, Second 


Edition, London: 18854. 2 كام‎ Svo, 
Sinai and Palestine: in Connection with thelr History. Ey Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, ete. London: 1857. हए, 
View of the Hebrews; or the Tribes. of Israel in America.... By Ethan Smith, etc. 
Poultney (Vt): 1825, 12m. 
Confusione Linguaram Orientalium .... tom Occidentaliom, = = > 
Hebraicam onmmnium ese Primam, et ipsissimam Matricem, concimmatue 


De Linguarum न brnica द, Syrice, Arabica, et 
@ Samoritanae Prestantia, Necessitate, et Utilitate quam of Theologis prestant 


Additions to the Library and Cabinet. xxix 

English, ... To which are added Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, يبقل‎ dtr... .. 

George Hadley. London: 1609. 57०. 37 
Assistant np Impey. Bombay: 1346, op 8 5 

3 pcs, pan Ceylon, containing an Account Coun 

Canpaiga in Candy ; with ea et of a Tour round 1 in प 

Campaign in 1808, and Journey to Ramisseram in 1804.... 

James Cordiner, de. London: . 2 vol, 4to, 5 

Eleven Years 4; مام‎ . Com Rketches of the Field Bit and Natoral 






0 its History and Antiquities, By 

ete. Lomlon: 1 3 Bro. 

प्री of Ceylon, after a Residence of nearly Thirteen Years; with an Ac- 
the Church Missionnr sng A are in the Island; and Extracts 

1 | ete. London: 1844. 80 

and Indin, undertaken at the Request of the Baptist 

pany with the Rev. J, Leechman, By Joshun 


८ Barrow << थ lémo, 

= ١ Application io 3 edicine. 

James Exdaile, M.D, ete. Hartford: 189 BY 

Wanderings in the Islands of Interview, (Andaman), Little and Great Coco. By 
J. 9. यो. + Manlmain: 1850. 12mo. 

Histoire de Nader Chah, يعدم‎ sous le Nom عل‎ Thammas Kuli Khan, er or de 
Perse, Traduite d'un Manuscrit Persan, par ordre de sa Majesté le Koi de Dan- 
nemark. Avec des Notes ori a ما‎ Gdographiques. Et un 
Traité sor lan Potsie Orientale. Par ध William Jones, ete. London: 1770. 
.ماك‎ . 2 parts bound in one vol 

The scp ae and Travels of the eee pee by ee ea ths Soar 10a 
نا‎ the of Persia, in car 
and finished in 1649 ravine मु त ae Museovy, Tartary, Persia 
and other Adjacent In ¶ Books. । are added the Travels 
of John Albert de Mandelalo.... Persia into the East Indies.... in 3 Hooks 
०. Written Longe by Olearius, ete. Faithfully rendered into Eng- 
lish by John ‘he, هات‎ Lon: 1669. 4 

Narrative of a Journey Khorasin, in the Yeara 1821 and 1822. Including some 
Account of the Countries to the North-east of Persian; with Remarks,... By 
James 9. Fraser, ete. London: 1825. ماك‎ 

the पनर, Prosody and Rhyme of the Persians, By Francis 
Gladwin, et. London: 1601. 4to, 









Specimen of Poetry; or Odes of Hafez: with an Translation 
acl vay don ह, chiefly from the Poeseos Persicm of Baron Revisky, 
ete..... By John Richardson, ele. 1802, 4, 


, क, Genio. Commentationes Phaosophico-Persice, Avctore 
Othm. Frank, ete. Norimbergae: 1509. 1000, 

Rudimen gue Persice. Authore Ladovico de Dieu. Accedunt duo Priora , 
ee Geneseca, ex Percica Translatione Jac, Tawusii. Logduni Batarorum 

slau (fleevir): 1659, em. شاك‎ 

storia 5. Petri conscripta, simulque multis Modis contaminata, Latine 
reddita, et Brevibos Animadversionibus notata,a Ludovico de Dieu. Lugduni 
Batavorum (Elzevir): 1639. em, .ماك‎ (bound preceding.) 

Gazophy Linguae Persaram, Triplici Lingoarum Clavi Italicae, Latinae, Gal- 

nec non Specialibus Praeceptia ejusdem Linguae referatum. Opus Mission 

aris Oriontalibus, Linguarum Profeseoribus, Sacrorum Bibliorum Scrutatoribus, 
Merentoribus, Custeriaq Hare Ay Orientalium Lustratoribes Perutile, ac Ne- 
१ 4 مممظان‎ Rev Adm. P. Angelo i 3. Joseph, etc. Amseterdam: 
1 

A Grammar of the Persian Language. By Willimm Jones, Esq. The Sixth Edi- 
tion, with Additions and Improvements. 1904. sm. 44. 

Flowers of Persian Extracts from the most Celebrated 

Authors, in Prose and Vere; with a Translation into English: being a Companion » 
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The pact i in China, to the ripened of 5 ppt i as eketched in Letters noe 
Fri a Field Officer active employed in that Comntry, ete Philadel 
184%. .مه‎ (the above 4 works bound in one volume.) 
of Travels and Adventures in Upper from Bareilly in Rohileund te 
Hlurdwar and Nahon in the Himmalaya Mountains, with o Tour in Bundelennd, 
م‎ Sporting Excursion in the Bo bose of Qode, and a Voyage down the Ganges 
By C. J. 1 Teavideon, ete. : 1845: 2 vole 1 
ment and Character of the ithe from the of Baron Charles Higel, with 
Notes T. 11 Jervis, etc. London: 1845. 8vo, Bound in 2 vols. 
oyage oti nde et en Perse, par le Prince Sitter te ibe Paris: 1855. 24imo. 
لخدا يي‎ abate the Karat न ४ 
[कि enon oul of > a 
and त” or, at तवा, in the East Indies, ros Routes of Poona, Almed-ouggur, 
and Toka, returning by Dow "Aurangabad ; with some Obser 


vations on the People and C By Jobn ङ, ete, London: 1824. 12mo. 

Hiustrations of tha “cut Text to accompany the folio 
ame of Plates. - اث‎ Ferguson, etc, London: 1845. 5० vol. of text, and 
large fol. vol. of p 

Hinde Infanticide. An Account of the Measures soi eet rae the Proctice 
of the Systematic Murder by their Parents with Incidental 
क on Peculiar to the Natives of India, with Notes 














Grammar of the Pure Mixed East Indian Dinlects, with Dialogues affixed, 
spoken in all the Easter Countries, valically arranged 

to the Erokmenian System of the Shamscrit Language. Dy Herasim 
London; 1601.  4to, 


An Introductory Treatise on Sanecrit 11 Sacred Liternture of the 
Hindus. In Two Parts Part 1 ‘The Philo of the Hindus, Part 11. The 
Veda and Puranas, + eee By Rev. R. W ete. Dublin: 1859, 19. 


Selections from the Mahibhirata Edited नौ Johnson, elc. [ककर ; 1642 


ayo. 

A Pali Manweeript, written on fourteen strips of f Seah 

Viri Plor, Reverendi Benjamini Schulsii ete. 1 Hindos collertia 
in diuturna inter Hindostance commorationo Edidit.... Dr, Jo, Heo, Callen- 
berg, ete. Halas Saxonmm: 1745, Svo 

An Introduction to the Stady of the Hindostany ces ण en in the Car- 
natic. Compiled for the use of the Shar व on the Madras 
Establishment at New Town, 

A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By John Shakespear, ete, London: 1815. 


87, 

Hind!, or Selections in Hindustani, with Verbal Translations or 
Particular Vocabularies, and a Grammatical Analysis of some Parte, for the uso 
of Stodents of that — + Vol. 1. Fourth Edition, 
London: 1240. Wol ९. Edition, London: 1598. (bound in one volume.) 









European Inhabitants 
December 1555, to establish the دا ووم سسا‎ ١ 
द Gardens. Bombay: 1659, ४०, 


Grammar of the Tolinga Language. By W. Carey, ILD, ete. Serampore, 1814. 


Canarese and Begin dictionary —{title torn ot.) 1 
A Compendious Grammar of the Current Con : of the Jargon of Hiodos- 
tan (commonly called Moors): with a V English and Moors, Moors and 
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व+ to the Library वणय (ह्य Be 
History of British Inctin. Dy James Mill,ete. London: 1826, Ovola .ه87‎ 
Historical Account India, from the most Ancient Period 


to the Present Time;.... H 


1 يا‎ Jumes Wilson, It K. Greville, Pro- 
feaor Jomeson, Whitelan Aimalic, 
Clarence 0 9 


jam Rhind, Professor Wallace, and 


Dalyrymple. 4 York: 1836, Vols. fi, nl 2 1١ 
Modern [णताः with of the Hes and Capability of Hindistan, By 
Hen , عات‎ London: 1837. 2 هذ فلم‎ 1. 24mo. | 


a nity; containing Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the 

People;,...By the Rev. William Campbell, etc, London; 1839. 395, । 
Commerce des Anciens dang lInde, Labat, ete, Paris: 1829. §vo. | 
Etat Actwel de Inde et عل‎ l'Asie pear L. Labat, ete, Paris: 1839. Svo, 


pone with pore, pur 
wg Contem porabc nae Paria: 1858. 24mo. 








India: or Facts sulenitte) to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, with 8 for reforming the Present System of Government. 
3 2 م‎ ete. 1825-29, .2 vola 87०, ध ( ue ee 

A Memoir of Central India, incloding wa, ttn Vince, ° 
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मव (प on ; and 
ite Productive Ca ज with a Sketch of its History, a Narrative of Recent 
Events... ५५ T. ete. London: 184%, Sra 
ring 9 Brief Account of the Coun 3 the Sikhs; its Extent, His- : 
tory... .ete. क Colona) Steinbach, ete. London: 1545. 1९००. | 
पन of the and Military Transactions in India during the Administration 
Marquess of Hastings, 1518-1823. By Henry 1. Prinsep, ete. London | 
1825. 2 vols, يدق‎ 
History of the War in From the Unpublished Letters and Journals of 
Political and Military 0 عم‎ === एत Joho Wi Kaye, ete, London: 1851, 


A History of British Military Exploits. and Political Events in India, Afghanistan 1 
and China, from the Capture of Caleutta in 1757 to the Battle of 
By Major William Hough, ete. Lomlon: 1653, 12mo. ॐ, 

containing Authentic — of the egies | Govern- 















oe those belonging to the English; their respectipe Factori es ta, 4 
: Fortifications and Public Buildings. The History of the Wor with the | 
French from 1754 to the Conclusion of the General Pence ii 1762. By Mr. Grose. 
London ad 2 vola &ro. oye = 
(५ يفط‎ to India: wherein some Things teen motien our Puseage । 
td more in our Abode there, within that most Rich and mast 


to the anes Indies: containing an captor of the ग Be oe 
of ‘the Hatives, with a Geographical Description Country... ५८ rm Li- 
po هل‎ Bartolomeo, etc. With Notes and Illustrations by Relnhold 
Forster, etc. Translated from the German by William Johnston. London: 1500, 


Peo and Pencil Sketebes, being the Journal of a Tour in India. By Captain Mundy. 
London: 1558. 2 vols, 
The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany;.... ete. By Willinm Howitt Fhila- 


delpbia 1845. 8. 





Austria, Vienna, ete etc. J.G, Eobl, ete Philadelphia: 1844. Svo. 
Cabool: a Personal Narrative of a Journey to, and Residence in that City in the 
years 1836,7 and 8. By the late Alexander Burnes, etc. Phil 


adelphia: 1643. ३१५. 
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xxvi American ‘Oriental Society : 





ह ilets relating to the Indian Archipelago, 89, 
1 docoumen to the Coolie tide, vo. 
Armenian tracts, one 


English and Ba, 
A Vocabulary of the ish and Malay Languages, in the Roman and Arabic 
Character, A New Edition, od Bale} and improved. Malarea: 1827. त, 
A Vocabulary of the English and Lamruages, Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 1656. vo, 
A book of Eng stn ety न See designed to assist Malay boys in learning 


rapeoeote fron alt عنس ا‎ 
yi ie ५ in Malay wo Sipping phed. 1émo 
प्र Statement of the 1 and shipping of Singapore व the 
Years 140-41, 1841-49, 1842-43, and 1843-44. piled from Official म 


uments, By (, P. Holloway, Deputy Register of Imports and Exports. 


pore: 1545. fol, + 
Bugis Laws, in the Bagia language and character, 6१०, 
Index, containing the Names and eae al Positions of all Places in the a 
4 a deaignedd 00 इत 5 these Maps, and ८ that mas 
त्ती لماع‎ exten India, lntely Kingsbury, 
Ra Sete cb ee ete. London: 1 24ma, “At bY | 
Indin teer, containing Descriptions of the Empires, King- 
dors ete. of Hindostan, and the Adjacent Countries, India ay teat the Gan- 
ged) and the Eastern pelago.... By Walter Hamil : 1838, 
2 ऋणिनः 1669. 


Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register ~ India and ite > 
containing Origmal {जाको + = ^ . * |: London ومع وداه‎ 22-8 
‘Dee pri भ Gographique 7 de I he न مدب‎ Vol 
Description ‘Inde, qui presente en Trois Volumes, 
enrichia de 64 Cartes et antrea P 1. La Géogra ev de I'Indoustan, éerite en 
Latin, dana le Pays meme, par le Pere Joseph Tieffen Jesuite et Missionsire 
12 dane 1 [पी 2 Des Recherches Historiques et Chronologiquea sur 
r and Ia Description da Cours do Gange et da Gagra, atec une trés Grands 
Carte, M. Anquetil Carte Générale de MInde, celles du 
du Brahmapoutre, and de In Navigation Intérieure du Bengal, avee dea 
Kélatifs च cea Cartes, publids en Anglois par M. Jaques Rennell, 
Le tout, augmeoté de Remarques et d'autres Additions, rédigs poblié em 
obec ae M. Jean Bernoulli, ele. Berlin: 1788-89. 3 rola 
| >) +. > ey, irate nt Manners of the 
. Hindoos. th a the Present State of the Native Powers of 
¢ ndostan, London: 1792. 2 vola, 1 
| Indian Antiquities आ. 1) | 1, 3, 1/1.1.72/,.71/ 1.1. ध Divisions, 
vetem of Primeval Theology, the Grand Code of Civil the Orig 
inal Form of Government, the widely Extended Commerce, and the 
Profound Literature of Hindostan,... [by Thomas Maurice.] London: 198 
1800, 7 vols. So. 
The History of Hindostan; its Arts and its Sciences, an connected with the History 
the other Great Empires of Asia, daring the most Ancient Periods of the 
World ५०५५ «+ By the Author of Indian Antiquities, London: 1595-08: 4 ملو‎ 445. 
India Tl d; an Historical and Deseriptive Account of that Important and 


Interesting Country, By 1. ~ London. 
Indian chiefly of Strictures on the Domestic and Roral 


Economy of the Mahomedans and Hindoos, By Rev. William T ete, 
| mh i, ४, London Siren Vol. ii. Edinburgh rar 12/59. 
1 Commerce and Na of the Ancients Indian Ocean, By William 
| \ प DD. te Lan 1507. 2 wale, 4to 3 
١ tore and. bet ere td of the Hindoos: inel a. Mi- 
| ber ecm acting 


Matinera ~ 
Principal Works Lendon: 182%. ॐ vola 1@mo. : : 








Additions to the Library and Cabinet. — 3, 
: Chine, per les Tes de Madére, de Ténériffe, et da Cap Verd, le 
आरा) et De de dava,,...per John Barrow, ete. Traduit de .عتقابيسف'!‎ +, 
Multe-Bron. Paris: 1807. 2 vole 1 

Mission de la Cochin Chine a Tonkin, avec Gravure et Carte Géographique 


Tha Indian Archipelago; its [History and Present State. By Horace St. John, ete. 
if : 1853. 2 vols. 14mo, 

Considérations Ginérales FOedan Indien, par M. Ch. Philippe de Kerhallet 
‘ete.,.,. suivies de la Traduction parle Méme des Instructions pour la Navigation 
dans le Détroit de Torres, et rie, + ودجم‎ dea Prescriptions Nautiques pour 
échapper aux Ourngans. Deuxidme Edition, Paris: 1853, roy, 8४, 

A Deseriptive Dictionary of thé Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries. By John 
Crowfurd, etc, London: 1656, 1émo, 
(Chronicas de Ia Apostelica Provincia de San Gregorio....en las sins Philipinas, 
China, Japon, Parte Tercera. De ها‎ Celeberrima Seraphica Mission de 
save EG nutor, el P. Fr. J ian Francisco an San Ant 11111) etc, Manila 1 T44. fa Vin, 8 
The History of Java. By the Iate Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, ete. London: 1880 
31 
Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir क्वाय Stamford Raffles, etc partic- 
larly in the Government of Java 1811-1814, and of Benceolen and its 
encies 1817-1824; with Details of the Commerce and Resources ef the Eastern 
Selections from his Correspondence. By his Widow, London 
B20. dita, 


The Eastern Seas, or Vovages dventures in the Archipelago in 1852- 
83-84, com a Tour of the Island of Java, Visite to Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, 5 also an Account of the Present State of Singapore, wih Ob- 
serrations on the Commercial Resources of the Archipelago, By George Windsor 
Earl, ete. London: 1597. 86 

The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voy- 
nes made in 18594 from Canton, in ti 5 Morrison and Brig Himmaleh, under 
(= tion of the Owners, Volume A By G. Tradeacant Lay, etc. New 

1649 


1 
Trade Travel in the Far East; عه‎ Recollections of Yours passed in 
Singapore, Australia and Chinn By G. F. Devidion, “London 1840. - 12m, 
Narmtive of the voyage of ध, ML & Samerang, doring the Years 1845-1844 
agg مج‎ ing the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago Tr Te by 2 
ocabulary of the Principal Langiages..... By 
sal Gs Leen Arsbhochga tis Deawiags of CG mad By 
Borneo, Indian w ॥. 15, , > > 3. 6 
Frank 8. Marryai, ete. Londom: 1848: 879, 
The Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K. 1.0 Rajah of Sarawak, ting 
Events of hiv Life, from 1838 to the Present ted by John ( Templar, 
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of the Rev, Samuel Munson and the Rev, 1 tg at ar man, late Missionaries 


to the Indian Pia ذا ويم‎ with the Journal 9 Tour. By Rev. 
Wm. Thompeon. New York: 1589. 12mo, 
The Straita Times, Almanac, and Directery, for ne containing 
arious 


1 Compiled and arranged by ‰ (1. W, Singapore. 12mo 
Tabular Statements of the Commerce and Shippmg of Prince of Wales Island, 
+ £ ५ and Malaces, for the Official Years 1543-4, 2881-53, 1658-5, ond 
irs 9 0 a nearly Eight ¥ the Society 
Polynesian Researches [1 eara in 
and Sandwich Islands, By William London: 1853. 4 vols. Mima 
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7 
est Disquisitio qua عل‎ vario litterarom 
tint Antonti Georgi, Eremitae Augustininni. 
(नि to the 17 sical Geography of South-Eastern Asia and Australia. By 
Santee नभ Wi Reprinted with Additional Notes, from 
ournal of the Indian Archipelago,” (May, 1852.) Landon: 1553, 870. 
Descri Ae da Royaume Thai ou Siam, com ha asta ges Histoire Nat- 


Moeurs et Coutumes, Livgislation مهاتأ‎ 0... +. Littérn- 
ture, Religion, Annales चक्क Thai-et Précia Historique de la Mission. Par MEr- 
ix, ete. Paria: 1654. 2 vols. 12mo. 

and of Siam; with च Narration of the Mission to that Country 
Bowring, etc. London: 1857. 2 vole, शप्र, 
م‎ Siam, and Hoe, the Capital of Cochin-China, in the Years 1821-2, 
1 of the late George Finlayson, ete With a Memoir of the 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 70.119. London: 1826. 1éma, 
Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Courts of Siam 
(hina عم‎ View of the Actual State of those Kingdome. 
1830, 2 vole. Svo. 
of « Residence at the Capital of the Eiogdom of Siam; with a Deserip- 
- the Manner, Customs and Laws of the Modern Siamese. By Fred. Ar- 
ur Neale, ete. London: 1852. 16mo. 
Relatorio da J eat ti Miselo Extraordinaria de कन, 0 Siam, de que foi encarregado 
coma tro Pienipotenciario de =, M. 6, o Conselhwiro Isidoro Francisen 


Two Siamese राम هم‎ the native 

Three Siamese slute-boo تحاص يلد‎ | for writ ب‎ 

AC gc yofan Ancient Siamese ption, tthe Year 1193, on a stone pillar 
city of Sukhoday, the capital of Siam at that period. Lithographed. 


Hangkok 

A set of proclamations of the King of Siam, seven in number, jesued at different 
times, and on different eubjects. 

A ध of a white elephant, captured in 1854, with explanatory statement in 


English 
Nine Siamese drawings, colored representing Siamese utensils, musical instrnments, 


modes of travelling, etc. 
A Siamese tract in — of Boddha. ध Bhodhtha) 2393. 12mo 
- 5 (Siamese). Bangkok: 1856 


Acts. Translated the Greek, By 8. 
91709, 
Old Testament [istory, by J. Gaswell (No, 1) and 7). EB. ein | (Nos, 2-10 
Creation to Jose md 1894 24 4 
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| 
2, Joseph. 2 ¶, Solomon to Elijah 1865 
3, Moses to Giving of Law, 1455 8. Elijah to Destru® of Jer, 1855, 
4. Sinai to Nadab, 9 9. Destrutof Jer. ما‎ Cyrus. = 
6, Tabernacle to सका, 165%. 10, Cyrus to Malachi. भ 
म [Simmese,] Bangkok: 10 चरणा 12mo, 
4 Songa [in Siamese] 


Treatise on Midwifery, by 0. 9. Bradley, M.D. [printed with the first 
on wi with the first Siamese 
ever العم‎ ^; 1843. 12mo, ae 
Treatise on Vaccination, comprising 9 Narrative of the Introduction and Soccessful 
Oe ie of Vaccination in Siam —1840 and 1644. By D. ए. Bradley, M.D. 
dl ranges Bangkok: 1845. 12m, 
fee ممعم دمو‎ betwoen the United States and Siam, 
he May 29,1556, [Siamese and English ov opposite pages | ا‎ 
| +. 
I Calendar, for the Year of our Lord 1560 Supplement to the Bangkok 
Calendar, for the Year of our Lord 1859... . Bangkok: 1859-60, ه85‎ 
A suit of Siamese war garmenta, 
ELBE لمسوتخصط ا مسساه لمي لطم فده ل الا‎ 20 
an of 
Remains, by Prof, Bockland and Mr. ) London: 1884. > vols, Syo, 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. 


So size, 
The Hundred Family Names. 5 parts, ina board envelop. Syvo size. 
History of the U म Ones, Sro size 
works 


on coins. Each in 4 parta, ina board envelop. roy. 850 size. 
A work on Chinese coins. in 4 board 1 
A complete treatise on 24 parts, in 2 parcels, laid between boarda. 


roy. 6 कत sine 
abridged history of Ying-Hwang. 6 parts, in a board . size. 
Memoirs o distingaisbed नः 8 parte, and loa وحن طوس بيد‎ 
A لجدعم]‎ of controverted cases, decided by the highest court of the empire. 25 


pocket dictionary, arranged according to the tones. 2 parts, in a board envelop. 


A an न the Ki-wiin, black, characters white. 

An extract fro ॥ / 8 कछ sine. 

The नाका, board كا وما هت‎ 

Three Boddhiet rituala, page black, letters white, مه‎ heavy paper, board covers. 
roy. 80 aime. 

Plates of the Tombs of Three Generations of the Lu Family, Four thin parts, 


letters white 8 ४5 size 
History of the ४ of the Temple of Wu. Page black, letters white, roy. 


Inscription on the Duke Wu's black, letters white. §Svo size. 
Alemoir of a Shan-si man, र دي‎ page black, letters white. Svo size. 
Cho-fa-tez's maxims for the regulation of the family, page black, letters white. 
YO eine. 
A poem in praise of the Celestial Horses, black, letters white. vo siz, 
Seventy-two rules for Chinese aris sie BA page black, letters white, &vo size, 
A tract op retribution, by the excellence, page black, 
white, board covers. 855 size 
The same, another edition. م8‎ 
A treatises on Natural History (Chinese), with Ulustrations, by B. Hobson, M. D. 


Sto 
A yh on Geometry (Chinese figures, by D. 5 MOartee, M.D. Gro sire. 


A Treatise on Arithmetic in the for the Use of St, एणा, College 
Hong-Kong. By the Rev. E. T. ४. rages bap Victorian: 1852, §vo size, 

Chinese uide to Heaven, By Rev. J. L. Nevins. §vo size. 

Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated. 12m size. 


Chinese 
A packet of 8 pamphlets, by different authors, on the proper rendering into Chinese 
of the word “God. 
A en of brochures on China, reports of hospitals, public societies and institn- 
A parcel parcel of books in Chinese, mostly missionary publications. 
‘ead Jih Sing [Pilgrim's Progress in Ningpo colloquial, romanized, Ningpo 
srg J Tao-Kao Veng {a tract on Morning Prayer, in Ningpo colloquial, roman- 


Tau Lite Nyiin [> tract, in some Chinese Colloquial dialect, romanized]. [Lon- 
don:] 12mo, 


sandals. 
of Chinese cash, comprising 450 different varieties, 
Souvenir d'un vere dans la Tartarie et le Thibet, pendant les années 1844 
1849 et 1645. AL, Hoc, ete. Pane: 1860, 5 क 180, 
Tranelativn of the Ting Wan H’e Mung, a Chinese Grammar of the Manchu Tartar 
Language, with Introductury Notes on Manchu Literature. Shanghae: 1855, 
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xxii American Oriental Society: 


rendent i Confocigs et anx Morte, Par un Religieux Docteur et Professeur on 
Théologie de TOrdre de 8. Dominique. Cologne: 1700. 18mo. 
Documenta Controversiam Missionariorum प Apostolicorum Imperii Sinici de Cultu 
seat 7 Confaeti य عرس‎ 1 phi et Progenitorum Defunctorum spectantia, ac A po- ” 
1१, M सवा Ministrorum aidversus, Libros ER. Ps. 
trom Le Tellier et Le Gobien Societatis Jesu confirmantia. (bound with 


1 د سد بس ل ا د‎ 
ge ا لل‎ ey 
emalr of Sixteen Years to the Chinese. 1 
Evan Davies, ete. London: 1846, 12, न ب‎ 
A a the Chinese Language. Hy Rev, Robert Morrison, Serampore: 
Notitia Lingwe Sinks. Anctore 1 Premare. Malscem: 1831. 4to, 
ystems वु Senpture Siniee, Avuctore J.M.Callery, etc. Pars Secunda. 
Macao » क्र, 
Notices on Chinese Grammar, Part L Orthography and Etymology. By Philo 
7 Batavia _ 12m, . has 
Lessons in Chinese, no title, place or incomplete. 8 
Grammaire Mandarine, ou Généraux de la Langue Chinoise Parlde, | par 
M. A. Hazin, ete. Paris 1856 Bro. th 
A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly called the Mandarin 





Ningpe 1546, Bro 
cress dakeuce, he Canton dialect, with English व ey text and 


translation in parallel columns on the same page. B Hobson 

1850. 4to «ize, fithographed, Bees 

an अः ‘hin Manual with Romanized Colloquial in the Amoy Dialect. Rev, 

E, Doty, Canton: 1853. 8१७. aan 
A Dictionary of the Chinese Language; in Three Parts. Part the First, containing 


English, ar TRE | Radicals: Part the Second, Chi- 


5 | य : 
AYV 19 the Canton Dialect. RK. Morrison, D.D, Part 11 Chinese and 
English. 1826. &vo, 57 
Monument de Yu, ou la plos Ancienne Inscription de la Chine; muivie de Trente- 
deux Formes d'Anciens Chinois, avec यन جع‎ प्क Remarques sur cette 





te poe King, or the Triliteral Classic of China, as issued L 

Wa ri : IL by Protestant Missionaries in that Country; and 111: ५ 
Tae-ping-wang. Put into English, with Notes, by Rey, 8.0 

inn, 


Portfolio Chinensis ; or a Collection of Authentic Chinese State Papers, ilustrative 
af the of the Present Position of Affaira in China. a Translation, 
न ane ना .ل‎ Lewis Shuck. Macao: 1 8१५, 

ve parts, in two board envelopa, roy. 8१0० size, 
The Four 8 parts, ino board envelop. roy ‘Sve sine. 








preparation of rice and silk, illustrated. 4to size. . 
سس‎ Aube figures and illustrations, in part colored. 
denvelopes. roy. Hvo size, 
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Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, Leaves from a Soldier's =] 

Pi dg a ~. 

retits Le ade the Yang-tze- 
ane of Captain Granvi مو‎ 
Aide-de-Camp's Recollections of Service in (779, 9 Residence in Hong-kong, 
and Visits to other Ilands in the Chinese Seas, By Captain Arthur व 
etc. London: 1644. 2 जलन, 1émo. 

Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China, including a Visit to 
the Tea, Silk and Cotton Countries: with on Account of the Agneculture and 
حا وخر سبيت‎ Chinese, New Plants, بعك‎ By Robert Fortane, etc, Lon- 

A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular Cities of China, and to 
the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the Church Missionary Soci- 
नं ८ gu Years 1844, 1845, 1846.. By the Rev, George Smith,ete. New York 

pees Fo, 

Five Years in China; from 1842 to 1847. With an Account of the Occupation of 
the Islands of Labuan and Borneo by ber Majesty's Forons, By F. £. 

ele. London: 1 8 
“a Coie in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macaulay, ete. New York: 
a 
Vi ~ Chine. Tinériffe—Rio Janeiro—Le Ca ग Bourbon. - चत्त 
ipore,— Manille,— Macao,.— Canton.— Porta == Cochinchine.— Java, 
Por MO. Lavollée, ete. Paris: 1869, 8१9. 

Voyage en Chine, et dans les Mers et Archipela de cet Empire pendant les Années 

L&47-1848-1849-1850, Par Jorien de la Gravidre, ete. Paria: ‘1854. 2 vols. 


12ma, 
Hambles in Eastern Asia, ineloding China and Manilla, during several Years’ Resi 
dence.... By 8 L. Ball, . Boston: 1 2m0, 


Crisis in the Opium Traffic: being an Account of the Proceedings of the Chinese 

Iw 1" ज that Trade, with the Notices, Edicts, ete, relating thereto. 
ALON To, 

La Chine, 1 pee et lea Anglais, contenant des Documenta Historiques sur la Com- 
merce de to Cone ean ¢ Chine, les Causes et les جد نو‎ § ui ont 
anon! in Guerre entre lea Nations,... par M.Saurin. Paria: 1 bra 

Remarks on Occurrences in China since the eres Seizure in March 1830 to the 


Evils of the Cultivation and Smug- 
gling of Opium: in Four Letters 237 otc, London: 1846. fivo 
A Commercial Guide, consisting of 6 Collection of Details 

ortigo Trade with China, By the late J. RK. Mormson, Canton 


1448. 5०, 
Tea and the T published in Hunt's Merchants’ Marazine 


५2 Nye, حول‎ etc. New York: 1850, bro 
Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1630, 1644, 1844, 1647, 1849-56, Canton: 1839-55 
Our Commercial and Political Relations with China, by an American Resident in 
Woabingion 1855 ५) 8 

var ger म Be ny भि in China, 1842-56. Presented to tha House of 
The Rationale of the China Question... By sn American. Macao: 1857. 4to, 

1 mport and Trade, carried on at the Port of Cantoo,— 
Swatow ihe 9-80, to, Bs Se 





A Few Notices on the Extent of Chinese Edueation, and 
W. Lobecheid, eto. पि 


ome tune th 1 ! ५ Tépnnas 185%. Svo. 
A Sais Missionaires do la Chine, ذه‎ ao Livre du Pére 
eller, Jeauite, inti Nouvencx Chrétiens: ot 2 FEcloircicse- 
न+ tals INfense des ठः Chrétien: 
ment du Pére Le Gobien de la mime Compagnie, sur les Honneurs que les Chinois 
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Hager on the Numismatical History of the Chinese, and their Intercourse with the 
९ Copied by C. W. Bradley, from the London Classical Journal, Vol. i, 
ait, تداك‎ 


Aris, Mitiers et Cultures de la Chine, représentés dane une Suite de Gravures 
ol 1 Art du म a le P d'Inearville, 1814. Wel. I Papier de Bambou, 
Mémoires Pp @Entrecollse, Cibot, etc. 1915. Park 3 vols. 


Du Thé, ou Nouveau Traité sur sa Culture, sa Récolte, a Préparation et ses Uses 
par F. een st Ent uis Jewme, etc. Paris: 1820. २५० 
the Enst India Com of the United Provinces to the Grand 
Tartar iter m, Em China, delivered Excellt* Peter De Goyer, 
and Jacob De Keyzer, at his Imperial City of 2 1.19 


Ogilby is gre 3 71. fol. 
Ao Authentic Account of an Embassy from the ate te Great Britain to the Em- 
न re 
#ion....; With Notices of the several Places where the ato meee in their 
way out and home.,.. Taken chiefly from the Papers of 
` Earl of at e+. etc By Sir George Staunton, ete. London: 1796. 2 
vols, ,ماك‎ and ह volume 
Vi Chine et en Turtarie, A Pastis de 'Ambaseade de Lord مد سويت‎ 
अम Holmes, ete, A لمم‎ on > joint les Vues, Costumes, ete, de la Chine, 
par بلط‎ W. Alexundre, les de l'Atlas Original de cette Ambassade, 


5 ين‎ oma, 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Em co 4 to China. prising a Correct 
Narrative of the Public Transactions of the Embassy, of the V ayage fo aod from 
China, and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho to the to Canton, 
= ** „ By Henry Ellis, ete. London: 1817. 4to, 

¥ mide in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China to the Northwest Coast of 

Tow ore ntrod ध Deckers ory Narrative of a Vo 0 


ence of Northwest Pasange;.... By John Meares, ete. London: 1700. to, 

Also, bound with the above,—Remarks on the Voyages of John Meares, Esq,, in a 
Letier to that Gentleman, By George Dixon, ete. London: 1491. ماق‎ 

Also,—Further Remarks on tho i Seis of John Meares, Esq... to which is added 
a Letter from Captain George Dixon, ete. London: 1791. ماك‎ 

i Answer to Mr.George Dizon, ete. By John Meares London: 1791 

The Journal of Mr. Samuel Holmes, ete, during tiendance, as one of the 
a on Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China and Tartary, 1792-3. London 

Tama, 

Travels in China, न) = = + [पर and collected in the Course of a 
Short Residence spam Prin Palace of Yue min-yuen, and on a Subsequent 
Journey 00 Coustry from Pekin to Canton.... By John Barrow, ete, 
London 4 

The brags in China, in 1856-4. By C. Toagood Downing, etc. London: 18368. 


Sketches of China; part! an Inland शु: of Four Months, between 
Peking, a and ए Notices and Observations relative to the 
Present War. I London: 1841. 2 vols, 12mo, 
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Additions ها‎ the Library and Cabinet. xix 
Desultory Notes on the Government and China, and on the Chinese Lan- 
illustrated with a Sketch of Pg oii olf S Tatler Masloes showing its 


प and Districts. By Thomas पत्रक 
1847 4 


The Chinese and their Rebelliona, viewed in Connection with their National Philoso- 
re dministration, To which is added, an Essay on 
villzation and its Present State in the East and West. By Thomas Taylor 
ete London: 1854, Siva. 
त प Philosophus, sive Scientia Sinensia Latine expoaita, Pari- 
16 
Tabula Chronologica Monarchiac Sinicae juxta cycloa annorum LX. ab ante Chris- 
tum £052, ad annum om 1683. Auctore R. 1, Philippo Couplet, ete. 
1686, fol with the irae gene 


5 Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China,... lea Gutslaff, ete, 
Lorton: 1834. 2 vole 575. a 


Histoire Anté-diluvionne de In Chine, ou Histoire de la Chine j ध au Déluge d"Yao,: 


lan 2298 rant notre M. le Marguis de Fortis 
١ 1840. 2 vols. 12m. سوا ضير‎ 





| laneau upon tha Government, Sgt he ... and Customs of the 
Chinese ; as suggested by an Examination of tha competing the Chinese 
Museum, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston. By John KR. Peters, Jr. Boston: 
1646. 6, 
Ao Historical Sketch of the ri ir Settlements in China: and of the Roman 
अ and Mission in Chi ty Bir Andrew Lijungstedt, ete. Boston 
Fo, 
Description of the City of Canton: with an A + containing an Account of the 
Population of the Chinese Enupire, — ‘eights and Measures, and the Im- 


A Statistical Sketch of the of aioe Wak wit! a Brief Note on tha Geology of 
as Lieut. Ouchterlony, London: 1841, 8vo, 
tate and Prospects, with Especial Reference to the Spread of the Gospel 
containing Allosiona to the see | 
and Religion of the Chinese. Hy 1١. प, Medburst, .ماه‎ London: 1543. 819 

- camps of Victoria, Hongkong. 






» AD. 1648. With Litho- 






Co 1 sags = | i 
Ten Thousand Things on China and the being a Picture of the Genius, 
Gevernment ete. of the Celestial Empire, مد‎ illustrated by the Chinese Col 
lection, 539 Broadway. New York: 1850. Svo. 
Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland, By Edmund Getty, ete, London: 1950 


اتنا لك 
Designs Buildings, Fi Dresses, Machines, nnd [लानं] Engraved‏ 
by the best hands from the अण drawn in China by Mr. Chambers, Architect,‏ 
Sor a ee eee‏ 
ik‏ 
The Cost of China, Dustrated by Sixt Engrarings th Explanationa in‏ 
Mates, oe. Engravings; with ae‏ 3 السام يعي ms an French c China,‏ 
oO‏ 
thons in 019), and French, London; 1891.‏ 
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The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt, which treateth of the Way 
Hierusalem ; and of कृप de of Inde, with other Dlands and Countryes. He- 
Printed from the Edition of A. ,لل‎ 1725, with an Introduction, Additional Notes, 
५ and مسا م‎ by J, 0. Halliwell, ete, London: 1839 aig a 
arrative of a through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia Mesopotamia, wit 


on 
Countries, By Rev. Horatio Southgate, London: 1840. 2 role. 12mo. 
न: ibaa and Arab Tribes. By J. Baillie Fraser, ete. London 
1640. TO. 
Travels to the City of the Caliphs, the Shores of the Persian Golf, and the 
Mediterranean. Incl to the Const of Arabia, and a Tour on the 
Z Island of tera 12 म clined, ष सम ; 1841. [अ कन 
Pereonal ive of a प्राः ver Oxua, o Ron 
Badakhelon ~ London 


at 





oats 9 ns, By Lieut. John Wood, ete. 

1841 ro, 
9 ४ ५६२०५५५ re fica sig ne en Asie ct en Afrique. Général dea Voyares Anciens 
3 © Erman Leweps...., .ل عوم‎ BE . ها‎ «Paris: 1841. 4to, 


a William Francie Ainzworth, etc. London: 1849. 2 vols, 1émo, 
fhe Ansa १ Assassine), with Travela in the Further East, in 1860-51. Inclod 


ling oh to Nine By Lieut. the Hon, 1, Walpole, ete. London: 1851. 
a? Sra. 
The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended and त from Valuable Early 
गि of Geography, and 


ere Notes.... By Hugh Murray, etc. New 
ork: 1 


Account of م‎ Voyage of Discovery to the West Const of Coren, nnd the great Loo- 
choo Island:.,... By Captain Basil Hall, ete. And Vocabulary of the Loo-choo 
Language, 7 8. च, Clifford, ete. London: 1818, dito. 

Letter from B.J. Bettelheim, M.D... Missionary in Lew Chew, addressed to Rev. 

Ree rete ok praca ce, ete vis cc to 

four thie. । | ¥ Wostrated, two of with colored dra 

An illustrated Japanese work, in two thin parts, with ominated covers, and en- 

closed BIE, 


A large wc | ता, with side illustrating scenes in Japanese 
female olded in (र्म sides, ५८ 

uke, in LooChooan J translated br Dr. Bettelheim, and‏ ا 

roy, 850 size.‏ ,864 18 مستي مان 

Atlas Général do 1 aed servir 9 la de cet Empire. 

ग other A 9 np Londen 1842., emai form 5 

Description {3६८ ,مسرا‎ Historique, Chronol ogique, Politique, et ته‎ reique 
क de la Chine et ها عل‎ Tartarie Chinoise, enrichie det Cartes G व et 


jenlidres, ete. Par J. B. Du Halde, ete. La Ha aye: 1836. 4 vols, 4 
न स 5ه‎ de ها‎ Chine et des Etats Tributaires عل‎ !Empereur. Par 21.16 Marquis 
de DUrban, cic. Paris: 1830-40, 3 vole. 8 ध - 
Chine, ou Description Historique, pe et Littéraire ce Vaste Empire 
न prenant un Reésomdé مل‎ 
Fir di et de In Civilization Chincises.... par M. G. Pauthier, etc. Paria: 
China; Political, Commercial and Social: in nn Official Report to ber Majesty's 


Kieron Montgomery Martin, etc. London: 1847, 2 vola, तत्क, 
The Middle aie a Surver of the Geography Government.... ete. of the 


and its Inhabitants... 8 ells Willams, cic New You 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. xvii 


Early Oriental History ee, the Histories of 4 , Assyria, Persia, Lydia, 


gia by John Eadie, 
167०. (From the rap Bre حب بو‎ ) 

थ एल ian V elitris कात Peguani Siamici Malabarici 
I Animadversionibus.... illostrati, Accedunt Monuments Inedita, et 
Coamogonia Indico-Tibetana. Auctore P. Panlino a 8, Bartholommo, ete. 
Rome: 1588. 4to, 

Examen Historico-criticum Codicum Indicorum Bibliotheem Sacrm Congregationia 

de Propaganda Fide, Auctore 2 Paulino a 8. Bartholomueo, ete. Romm: 1792. 
410. (boond with the ae a 

अ A Ontalogue of Books 
vale ir collected with a View to the General Com of mars رد‎ 
१४८ Stady of Oriental Literature. By William 6 
ta, 

Catalogue of several hundred Manuscript Works in Various Oriental Languages, 
collected by Sir William ८१०८ व pe 1871. فاك‎ 

A Historical and chee ve of the Euro £ and Asiatic Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Dr, Adam Clarke, ete. J. 11 9. Clarke, etc. Lon- 


A Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of Oriental Literature, collected by James 
Bruce of Kinnaird.... London: 164%. to, 

A Relation of a ५8 An. Dom, 1610. Four Bookes, Liner ५4 a De- 
scription of the Turk Empire, of لت با‎ the Holy Land, of the 
Purts of Italy, and Islands adjoyning. ] London: 1632, 4to. 

The ee and ‘Travels of John Strays र क [taly, Greece, Muscovy, Tartary, 


Media, ग and other Countries in Europe, Africa and 
Done out of Dutch p Ahan Morrison, London: 1684, Svo. 
The Travels of Sir John n into Persia and the East Indies, through the 


Black Sea: ‘and the Country of Colehis To which is added, the Coronation 
of the Present King of Persia, ५ the 111+ London: 1891. 4to, 

A Journey from Aleppo to J at Easter, A.D. 1697, To which is now 
added, an Account of the Author's J to the Banks of Euphrates at Beer, 
3 to the Country of Mesopotamia. en. Maundrell, etc Dublin: 1749. 

Ha, 


Travels through Syria and Fevph in the years 1785, 1784 and 1785, Containing 
Countries, 


Arts, Manufaect and Commerce: with Observations of the Manners, Customs, 
and Government of the Turks and Arabs, ete By M. 0-1. Volney. Tronslated 
from the French, London: 1788, १ vols, 12m 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, Doge by M. Niebulsr 


ete. Translated into त t by Robert Heron.... Edinburgh: 1792. 2 vole Syn. 
Travels in Turkey, Asia across the Desert into Egypt, during the 

Years 1799, 1800 and 1901, in se Soe with the Turkish Army, and the British 

nant de. oN, il tmann, MD., ete, London: i803, +. 
व se 4 Aribian, By J. Griffiths, ALD. ete. London 






The Oriental Voyager; or Mtn Mak riptive Sketches and Cursory Remarks on a 
to India and China, in his esty's Ship Caroline, performed in the Years 


1808-4-5-4, In Ty بالا‎ 1 with Exirncts the Best Modern Voyages and 
Travels... Ny J, ول‎ ete. London: 1807. 12moa, 
Arrian’s History Expedition of Alexander the ecg and opt bare of Persia, 


Translated on Greck. By Mr, Roo 158. مق‎ 
Travels in Asin Minor Greece: of, an Account of a Tour,,.. By 
Chandler, DD, ete, Londen: 1817, 2 vols, bound in one, ماك‎ 


Travels in Chaldwa, a =. from Bussorah to Board, ure भान ऋ 
Babylon, performed on foot in 1827. With Observations on the Sites | Re- 
do don: 1889 n. By Capt Robert Mignan, etc. Lon- 

ل 


The Travels of पतति David dEBecth Hillel: from Jerusalem, thronzh Arabis, Koor- 
distan, part of Persia, and India, to Madras, Madras: 1682, Syo. 


VOL. VI. Cc 
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ऋषा 


From Sir John Bowring, of Hongkong 
A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir John Bowring, ete. London: 1859. 


From Hon, 0. W. Bradley, of Ningpa, 


ouching the Diversity of through the Chiefe 
ee of the World, Written by णि علدت‎ निर ete. London: 1614. 8ro 
Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit dargestellt yon Ulrich Friedrich Kopp, ete. Mann 


९ ae d'un Nouvel A servir 
Esaai sur la Composi un Iphabet, كرمع‎ त représenter lea Sons 
dela Voir Humaine, et [लका Diverees Modifeations, ०* + Par 8. Faure. Pare 
1831. 16mo, 
Langues, Clef de I'Etymologie, par TAbbé Auguste Latouche, ete. 


Paris: 1636, 

तरं piste Latinitate donatum ob Abrahamo Ecchelensi, ete, Paris 
1685 

Simeools Oekleii Introductio ad Linguas Orieniales. = , اتلدعمه.‎ Index Auctorum.... 
Cambridge: 1706. Svo. 

An Essay on tho Usefallness of Oriental Learning. By the late Mr. Richard Parker 
London: 1744. 85०, (bound with the الل‎ 

५ (५ नः वक्‌ ox Variis Orientalium 5 collecta, agit de.... 

thore Hottingero, Tigurino. Tiguri شاك‎ 
of the East sore other Oountries, By Pocoke. London: 


A 
1745-5. ३ هلام‎ ing. f 
 Dstnary | Literature and Manners of Eastern Nations. 
| , Persian, Arabic and English , . = = To which is 
1 containing Addit Observations, Together with furiher He- 
marks on a Now Analysis of Ancient Mythology: in answer to an Apology 
addremed to the Author, by Jacob Bryant, Esq. By John Richardson, 


Oxford: 1778. 1 शतक, 
of the Ceremonies of the Eastern Nations; with Histoneal 
and Critical Observations; some Account of their Learned Men: and Situations 
af the most Remarkable in Asia = = . . To which is added, a Medical V 
0 ष्का, Calcutta: 1787, 415, 

Oriental : fran [ष of the Sacred Scriptures, by an Explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners Eastern Nations, and especially 
the Jews, therein alloded to, collected from the most Celebrated Travellers and the 

Psa most Eminent Critic. By Rev, Samuel Border, etc, London: 1816. 3 vols. 8vo, 

Researches, in a Series of Essays, addressed to Zegna ished Antiquaries 

-+.. 00 the ge re Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt Canaan. By John 


Mémaires Relatife A Asie, contenant dea Recherches कः Géographiques, 
ates Peuplea de I'Orient par अ Paris 
। 


Oriental stipe ge نا‎ the Author of the Hindu Pantheon. London: 1834. 12mo. 
The Works of Sir J 1799, 6 vols, 4to, 
2 
already in- 
serted in his Works. London: 1801. 2 vola 4to, : 
te of the Life, W ल sod Correspondence of Sir William Jones, By Lard 
णु Geography of Ancient Asia; intended partly to illustrate the 
Campaigns of Alexander, and Annbasis of Xenophon, By Rev. John Wil- 








1820, §y¥a, 
फू व of Herodotus, 
Ancient Authors, and with Modern 
= त 1800 
ves Ancient Philosophers from the French of Fénélon: with 
roa 2-1 of the Author. By the दरक, Joho Cormnck, New York 


Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau, London: 1860. 16mo. 
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* ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET 


May, 1860—Mar, 1861. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 
Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society. Vol. iv. [Bos- 
त سد‎ 1860, ro, 
of the American 2 April 26, 1860... : 
Worcester, Oct, 22, 1560. . , .and April 24,1661. Boston: 1860-8]. fro, 


From the American Geographical and Statistical Society. 

Bulletin of the American phical and Statistical Society. Vol, i, Nos, 1,2, 3 

Joma wae क Geographical ie and Statistical Society. Vol. i, 1859, Vol. 
9, No, 1, 1860, New York. vo. 

Annual Report of the Council and Officers of the same, with Appendix. Dee, 1857. 
New York. 8१०. 

Ohurter ue and List o iy ene of oe same, March, 1260, hi ५४ 8०, 

~ published mime, Vit: Access to an تهات‎ e+e 

pote وت‎ Northern New York, by W. C. H. ण —The New ¥ 

Harbor. ... by D. E. Wheeler—Report and Memorial on Syrian Exp 
Report... 90 Sub-oceanic Geography.— Address on the Northwest 57 L 
Stevens—The ين سي‎ vy and Resources of Arizona and Sonora. 1 ry. 
—A Statistical View of American Agriculture.... by J, Jay. New York and 


From the American Philosophical Society, 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, beld at Philadelphia, fo ln fiw 
ms Baler Knowledge. Vol. ॐ, New Series, Parts i, ii, iil, Philadelphia: 


न the American Philosophical Socie Vols I (incomplete), ii, iv-vii.‏ و 
vo. 5 1‏ .)1858-0 + 


ककत ood Regulations of the eame....Dec, 16, 1889. Together with the Charter 
of the Society, and a List of هاا‎ Members, Philadelphia: 1860, 8१८, 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1855, No.7. 1556, Nos 1, 2, 4, 6, 7. 
1857, Noa, 1,2, 4,6, 6. 1858, Nos. 9, 3. 4 1950, Noe, 2,3,4, Caleutta. 
नः Nos, 150-155. The اد‎ of the Black Yajur 
1 Commentary vonichdirys, Raijendralél Mittra, ete. 
Fascicali iv-ix, Calcutta: 1959, 879, 
From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique,...5™¢ Série. Tomes xiji-xvi Paris: 1859-60. Svo 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences af Berlin, 
und Historische Abhandlangen der Komiglichen Akademie der Wis- 
eu Berlin, fir dle Jahre 1845-69, 17 vole. 4८. Berlin. 
From the Board of Forrign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
Explanatory Notes and Questions on Matthew. 1853. lémo size. (Chinsae, 
From Profesaora Bochilingk and Roth, 


Sanskrit-Worterbach, herauagegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie إن‎ 
echaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Boebtlingk and Rudolph Roth, Lieferungen 15 und 
18. St, Petersburg: 1269, 419. 
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f Dra had 
क 1 
remoter relationship of the Bouth- languages as anything but an 
open question still ' 
7, On the Date of Composition of the Amphitruo of Plautus, by Prof 
George M. Lane, of Cambridge. 
The various conclusions or conjectures which had been offered by different writers 


reepecting the date of this play—derived, in lack of other evidence, from hints and 
allusions in the play [न्या 0794 ou critlelam, and in part 9 
in part eet aside as too vague and wnanths ५ tidences more = 1821. an 
more deckive of a japon of date, than any which had been ae polnted 
oul, were seen by references to Bacchants and rites 
Which the play contained. The spot these as subjects of com- 
mon talk aya oblic action at one period in life of Filautus was explalnod, 


the various allustona to them presented by his different works were noted. The 
conclusion was arrived al, possessing a fair measure of ie or i that the 
Amphitrie was written during the last two years of the poet's or 1 

8, Ought the Greek of the Early Christian Writers to form Part of 
the Course of School and College Study! By Prof. John Proudfy, D. D 
of New Brunswick, N. J 


The object of Prof Prondiit’ waa to set forth the grounds for answe 
this question In the le talned the high value of the Curse 
Greck literalure Of ite language, the elevation of its style, the no- 
bility of its sentinen us of Its authors, and its important historical rela- 
tions and the modern Christhalty—whieh ee ren- 
dered ॥ eminently being allowed a part in the education of the young at 
the present day, Ho expialned remnstances lo the midst of which it grew up 
and which determined its form and character, and ahilitles, virtues, i 


actions 10 i 0८5, 

He contended that it 11 =f onion ( وجا‎ erg امس مو لني‎ 
a ihterary period of such prominent Interest. He many of the 
صن أاوعسشلل‎ which bad hitherto 10 the way ofa study of the works of the period 
In their rarity and costliness, thelr unwieldy form and difficult typography, and the 
uneritics) cae tion hall y pod cag re had been ore Kae be dante ए = d he 
Tae MODERN Of ० Boones NEE Bag ee fa ge 

9. On the Ancient and Modern Dialects of the Persian Language, by 
Prof. Whitney. 

This waa a succinct ylew of the five princl 
Husréresh, the Flat, and the Modern Por 
cach, هه‎ determined by the latest ८ 
mological 

No other communications were offered. The Directors accordingly 

gn ve notice that - had appel nted the next meeting of the Society to 

held in New York, on 7 October 1 0 1861, and had 
designated Prof, J. J. Owen and Mr. A. 1. Cotheal, of New York, and 
Prof. W. पि, Green of Princeton, to act as a Committee of Arrangements 
for that meeting, and the Society adjourned. 






3 vipat a tat धः 
seri tof the Avesta, 

4 0; of 

ing their phonetic and ety- 


= 


Se ae ee, ee ~ + ع‎ = 





The first Part of the ¢ publication by the brothers Schiagintweit of the 
resulta of their Indian sapere belie quan rolume of text, and an accom- 
mammoth follo portfolio of colored Iithographiec 6 tures and maps—was 


Poni bited to the members present by Mr. Gilman, who deecribed summarily the 
course of the expedition, the character of the collections ॥१ had brought back, and 
the mode in which it was proposed to give them to the world. 


5. On the Ansairiyah of Northern Syria, being «a Review of the late 
work of Rev. Samuel Lido entitled “the Asian Mystery,” by Rev. Charles 
11. Brigham, of Taunton, Mass, 

After same general in 1 remarks on the unfitness of the title 9 
to the work, and the spectal qual ous of Mr. Lyde ay مش‎ 0 o work, 





Kamriyah are descen न لويس‎ minigrants from Mesopotamia or Persia, who came in 
the 8th or 9 ap The former are nore numerous, the latter more proud and 


४ one and allowed to the other, क ne 7 
ألم‎ ॐ tople of the review, however, waa the religious system of the An- 
ah, which wos भूर त and discussed at length—the eed and nature of the 
Supreme Bei | he ea with thelr ae 
names and officce: the seven historical 


pick 
a 
3 
। | 
१६ 
2 . 8 
is 
+ 
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6. Remarks on Rev. RK. Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian Grammar, 
by Prof. William D, Whitney, of New Haven. 





Prof Whitney श of the great interest of this work as a comparative presenta- 
tion of the South Ind bot wlahed to | especially of a 
tingle matter brought forward In 3 न the author's claim that the eet ine اج‎ res 


4 عت‎ - form a branch of the Mongollan or بق‎ व family, epecially to 
nish branch. A somewhat elroilar claim hed some years since put forth 
भ्र Miter, but upon grounds of which the adequacy had not been generally accepted. 
polnt waa one of the य heat uence, In ite bearings upon anchent eth- 
nology. It waa aleo (स 1 + considering the character of the 
: axity of thelr compositions, the great variety and diver- 

ality, even as between voarly related dialects, of thetr formative elements, and the 


route ¥ ai a 

degree af confidence to be placed In Mr, Caldwell's general conclasions, then, 
upon the qualities which he exhibited as a general lloguist—upon his lin- 
14 acqulrements ind his क method: and with these the speaker pro- 


himself not क He referred by way of [पणन to the 
anthor's oom ४146 and Sanskrit roots, lntended to prove an ultimate 
relationship between those two famllles aleo: it was of no ecientific value: the 


greater of the Sanskrit employed In the comparison was not even wing an- 
clent Lamberg such قم‎ alone had any ritht to be so osed. The न न 
as an indispensable qualification for comparing and determining the relations of 
largess or groups of >, ४ possession of an 0 
and familiar knowledge of both, and thought thas Mr. Caldwell, whatever his desert 


~ 72 | चा ॥ 

















The President called the attention of the Society to the decease, since 
its lust meeting, of one of its oldest, most active, and most highly re- 
spected members, Prof. J. W. Gibbs, LL. D., of New Haven. Dr. Wor- 
cester and Prof. Beck of Cambridge, and Prof. Proudfit of New Bruns- 
wick were appointed a Committee to pre eee resolutions, and, 
at a later period of the meeting offered following 

That in the death of Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs, lite of Yale Col-‏ ,اومسر 
ce nr cei ae ne‏ 
tad attainments, for bis amiable qualities of mind, and for bls Christian virtues, all‏ 


whieh rendered hin an ornament 
fected, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the fimily of our de- 


>, 1.8 1, ~ 1 

These resolutions, after remarks from many of the gentlemen present, 
were passed 

Prof, Francis, of Cam age. then referred to the death within the past 
vear of another member op the Society, one of its founders, and for a 

og time one of its officers, Rev. Theodore Parker of Boston, and offered 
the following resolutions, which were voted on by the meeting, and 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of Soclety received with deep regret 

ie my جياه‎ erat death, In o foreign lana. wee 4 द ie 
ve bash ha ant that they प + to do rto his क १ 

Healer, That ॐ 1 de tae ate عمج دز عمو‎ be communicated جنا‎ his widow 

Communications being now called for, the following were اوسيل‎ 

1. A few Critical Remarks on the Urim and Thummim, by Rev. Ed- 
ward ©, Jones, of Philadelphia; read by Mr. Abbot, of Cambrid 

2, An Account of the Country of Sink, on the Northeastern of 
Sumatra, in a Letter to Hon. Bradley, dated Singapore, May 20th, 
1857, by Maharaja Adam Wilson; read by Prof. Whitney, of New Ha 

This was a brief extent, surface, sail, y Saha trade, aud 


of that part a portion of 
which the writer had become ruler, by gift the Bulian of for 
assistance agaliet rote 


3. An In into the Origin of the Semitic Feminine and Plural 
W. Henry Green, D.D., of Prince ॐ 
Prof, इण of New Haven, 





ment of gender and number be verse 1 ne of the 
ployed to eee one ह other, referred them to ronominal inal 
Se! he regarded them as derived. 3 وت‎ 


Here the Society took a recess, to come together again at the resid 
of Prof, Beck, in Cambridge. 7 





"षरि रररे 


Upon reassembling, at 4 o'clock مس«‎ the Society continued to listen to 
communications, 


4, On the न Raper ie لد‎ ntweita in Northern India, b 
Mr, Daniel C. ( New Bava, 4 व we 


Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, May, 1861. xi 


tion, and solicits the Society's subscription. The series consists of a Dic- 
tionary (four guineas), a Grammar (one guinea eases a Chreatomathy (two 
guineas), all in quarto. The Corresponding said Le had been 
compelled to reply that the Society did not authorize its Librarian to 
make purchases for ita Library; but that he should take pleasure in lay- 


ing ie Raverty’s letter before its next meetings d recommending the 
works 10 question to individuals as a most contribution to orien 
tal ph and ethno! 


2. From Mr. Brian iy dated Dursley, Oct. 18th, 1560 


I have sent you a of the third and concluding part of 
the Turanlan of tie .... Since aor notices ग 
1 have read Maire Benches Texta, and 5 oma to me not in प्रा 
Hiyis, whose name might os well be written Halyus, may be Nieatical with the 
ا‎ af the Haives at vol. li, p. 50 of that work; and Li 


Se rae aie Datlices ^ though th language eee 
पिधा ioe 1 mir, ¥ ¢ عر‎ 
the 71196 eee ०१५६ पात्रस्य writers tes thede 


tices of the tribes and peoples around them, show extreme Layee of the forma 
and of the tongucs of those tribes فج اليج‎ les, since even the Indochinese ore by 
those writers set down os ^" yor," that is, Aryane in race and speech ! 
I mention things just as they occur to me on the spur of the moment. 


3. From Mr, Fitz-Edward Hall, dated Camp Nursinghpoor, Feb, 21st, 


and Saugor, March 4th, 1861 
। sponds hen at Eran, I made out the oldest Hindu date hitherto deci السام‎ 
to A. 0). 111. ॥ Deva's version of the SiryaSiddhinta I 





found x Jonesy a frecicnlus of ine B लल Indica, when 1 reached Calcutta. 
With the same belp as before [that of Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta), he is now 

to give o version of the Siddbinta-Stromangl. ere ol rear or, I have 
come upon what secms to be 9 very correct copy of the णो الو‎ in ite 
entirety, Tam ha it eopled for Brockhaus; and so we may see 1 col 
lection of Venerable In print some day or other..... 1 have corrected the 


Rey tras ly translation oft will Se primed sent Taball have rece with the رويس عسات‎ 
I fin bef left. India 

Dr, Taylor of Andover, Rev, Mr. Hale of Boston, and Mr. Salisbury of 
Worcester were appointed a committees to nominate a board of officers 
for election for the ensuing year. They proposed the subjoined ticket, 
being the sane with that chosen last year, which was thereupon balloted 
for, and declared duly elected 


President—Prof. Eowann कणन, D. D. LL. D., of New York. 


Prof. Cuantes Becs, Ph, D ^ Cambridge, 
Vice-Presidents ل‎ Rev, Wiewiam Jex«s, D. ل[‎ = Poston 
Pres. T. 1). Woorsey, D.D., LL.D,“ New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurrssy, = New Haven. 
Seer, of Classical Section—Prof. James Hapier ५ New Haven, 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra Ansor, = Cambridge. - 
Treasurer—Mr. D. C. ५, نه‎ New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof, W. 1). Warrsver, = New Haven. 
Rev. Rurvs Axpensox, ,لآ‎ D., “ Boston, 
Mr. J. 6. (पफ हा LL. 1) نه‎ New York. 
| Pres. C, C. Futtox, LL. D., “ Cambridge. 
Directora< Prof. W. H. Gases, D. 0. © © Princeton. 
Prof. J. J. Owes, D. 1 “ New York, 
[ Dr. Cuartes Prceentxa, ^“ Boston. 
Prof. E. £ Sauissvrr, “ New Haven. 
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works relati mg to every AB ck rt of the Orient, but especially to China and 
Egypt, and adding probably not less than half to the P piers value of the 
Library; including و مكلام‎ series of Chinese coins, of four hundred anid 
cide Reese different varietiés, and many other objects of curious interest for 
the Society's Cabinet. The condition upon which Mr. Bradley's gifts 
are now made was stated: viz, that the Library remains in its present 
place of deposit'in New Haven; should it at any time be removed to 
another locality, the books are to be transferred to the Library of Yale 
College. A special vote of thanks to Mr. Bradley for १ unprecedented 
liberality to the Society was proposed and passed erat A 
The Committee of Pu blication reported that the continuation of the 
Society's Journal, ne the first half of Vol. VII, was almost complete, 
and would be distributed in a few days to the members for the past year. 
The Corresponding Secretary gave information that the following gen- 
tlemen had, since the न 4 meeting, عزنا‎ acceptance of election, become 
Corporate Members of the Society: 
Mr. William F. Allen, West Newton, Manes. 
Mr. Brinton Coxe, Philadelphia. 


Prof. Timothy Dwight, New Haven. 
Mr. 5. नाथ्‌ Grant, New York. 

Rev. Charlies R. Hale, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Edwin Harwood, New Haven. 





Mr. J. Hammond ang rumbull, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. George F, Voae, व Musa, 
Mr. James M. Whiton, New Haven. 


The Directors offered to the meeting the names of several gentlemen 
with the recommendation that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society; these proposed were thereupon balloted for, and elected without 
dissent. Among them were the following American merchants, resident 
in China, who had verona donated each one hundred dollars to the 
Boosts , through Hon. 0. W. Bradley, and who were therefore chosen as 
, Life bers : 

Mr. John Heard, Hongkong. 

Mr. T. C. Sinith, १०. 

Mr. Robert M. Olyphant, Shanghai. 
Mr. Thomas Walsh, do. 

The Directors farther announced that they had reappointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of Tast year. Also that, while thanking Hon. ©. 
W. Bradley, of rs for his zealous and efficient efforts to promote 
the interests of the Society abroad, especially in the fur East, t hey had 
authorized and requested him to continue his exertions in its behalf as he 
should find opportunity. 

The correspondence of the past six months was presented, and rend in 

part. Among the letters were the following: 

1. From Ca 3 98. G. Raverty, dated London, Oct. 12th, 1860. Capt. 
Raverty calls the Society's attention to the series of works on the Afghan, 
Pukhto, or Pushto language, which be has Istely published by subscrip- 
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Pursuant to adjournment, the American Oriental Society held its An- 
nual sa क for 1861 in Boston and Cambridge, on य , May 
22nd. The Society assembled in the rooms of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was called to order soon after 10 o'clock +, by 
the President, Dr. Robinson of New York. 
After the reading ing of the minutes of the last meeting, reports from the 
officers were called for. The Treasurer first gave 9 summary statement 
of the income and outlay of the past year, and of the present condition 
of the Treasury, as follows: 





RECEIPTS. 








Balance in the Treasury, May 1ith, 1860, = = 9" * + $520.58 
Members’ fees: ann. assexsm'ts for 1800-61, - = $455.00 
do. do. for Pre revious years,- 115.00 
do, do. for l861-62%,- - 5.00 5.00 8१5.00 
Saleof Jornal, = = = = = = = = = 6839 
Donations from American merchaniain कनः = = - 400,00 
Total receiptaof the yeat,- = * = = = = 81025.39 
$1558.97 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paper, printing, and engraving for Journal, Vol. VI (balance - = $420.15 
do. do. do, Vol. VII (in च = = @7348 
Other printing, ee) ere = अ اع ا‎ “न "बश 
Binding books क _ ~ 41.18 


له ~ 1 = 
16 +~ ~ ~ 
51.22& * 9 : 2 
81558.07 

The Treasurer's accounts were referred to an Anditing Committee 
composed of Messrs, Charles Folsom of Cambridge and Samuel F. Haven 
of Worcester, and, having been by them duly examined and audited, were 


bs epted. 
The Librarian Inid before the Society the list of Additions to the Library . 
and Cabinet since the wei annual meeting (which list is annexed to this 
report of Proceedings). He read the names of the several donors, and 
pointed out the gifts of highest interest and value. Attention was espe- 
cially called to a donation from Hon, Charles W. Bradley, lately U, 8. 
Consul at Ningpo, by far the most valuable which the Society has ever re- 
ceived, comprising a collection of more than seven hundred volumes of 
¥OL. VIL ل‎ 
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‘ 
niso of the tions ot Pekin an audience with the emperor, which 
resulted in flere, from the भ embassador to pay him the 


of kneeling, Dr. Williams gare م‎ somewhat detailed account, portly oral, and 
from ॥ report of the peel heey eee y him in the Journal of the 1 
China Branch of the Royal pr Spars soe Shanghai, 1869), He explicitly denied 
the stories which had been extensive! partly in anticipation of the facts 
—of the treatment of the embassy with indignity or want of ceremonious attention 
om the part of the Chinese, the latter had acted threughout in 
good faith, and with candor and liberality; that they were sinrerely desirous that 
ratification and the presentation to the emperor abould take place, and had 
withdrawn vastly more than ever before of their स्न عه‎ of superiority and 





claim to homage, but were unable to prevail to give up poet 

. of kneeling. He saw no reason to doubt that pre e at 
' for Pc the reception of all the embassies, and that oes wae to have been condoacted 
। thither from. Sree tang. The different course taken ४ ना لهم‎ Americans in 
, this business had 7 convineed the Chinese of what they had never before fully 


believed, namely the entire independence of the two governments. 

Dr, Williains farther favored the Society with a brief exposition of the present 
condition of Chinn, and bis views as ५१ bable resolt of the pending troubles, 

ntertal اسل‎ latter point, however, only 
1 diffidently and without certainty. bed the rebellion as rather a jevasta- 

and military occupation of certain provinces than a division of the em 

Rig 02 and, عط‎ कतो (= get 8 provines, it antes 
ite ancient condition under imperial serena: { the mongrel Seale a pre- 
fessed by them he spoke doubtfally, but that their iconoclastn an epen- 


। dence of tradi authority might be agencies for good among the Chinese people. 


1 11. On भगाल History of Vedic Literature, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
1 of Yale College. 


This was an-anul and ¢riticiam of Prof, Max Moller’s late volume, en 
titled story of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, مه‎ fur as it illostrates the Primi- 
tire Re of the Brahmans” (London, 1859). The writer began with a sketch 
of Prof. ए 1 literary life and labors exposition of his superior claims to 
the succession of Wilson's chair at Oxford, for which he is now competing. He then 
proceeded to set forth the general character and objects of the work, and to com- 
ment apon some of ita statements and ded (य ite four-fold divis 
ion of the Vedic period—into the eul-periods of the Sitras, of the Bnihmanas, of 
the collection of ae ne | and of their composition—rehearsing heel ee nds पुछ 
which this was bot be wna not eee to accept its chronologiral deter- 
mination of the time of the periods—by which the carliest was made to include from 
॥ 1200-1000 9. O.—aa छ by or tive value. In connection herewith 
he spoke of the extreme difficult मु the settlement of dates in तिति his 
tory, and of the successive overihro ष ateiniye ef conclusions once thought to 
be firmly established : the work in hand affords an instance, in the dis 
af the currently accepted date of Buddha's death, 548 B.C. and of the reliabil iva of 
Baddhist prior to 250 1 0, Theelaim of Miller that the Vedic litera 
॥ لمم الس كن لسوت‎ prior to all know jedge of the art of writing was 
next distussed: Prof. Whitney gave the reaeone त m to question this con- 
elusion, and to believe rather that the art was disowned and ignored in tho litera- 
ture which must have been constructed ated by its aid, and exoterically in the 
9१ oe in order to maintain the an monopoly of the encred knowl- 
and of its propagation tion and oral instruction, He farther expressed 
his dissent from Miiller’s धु that traces of a primitive monotheism ore तप्र 
erable in the Vedas, and finally criticised certain views respecting the early कु 
and nations, brought forward in the introductory portions of the w 
as baving ه‎ form and significance which were rhetorical rather entific. 


No farther communications being offered, the Directors announced that 

` the next meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday the 22nd of 
May, 1861, and that they had appointed Dr. Beck, Mr. Abbot, and Prof. 
Whitney a Committee of Arrangements for it; and the Society adjourned 
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ence, which न for hia in later times the पसक of foe roma Though 


an, be hated the Arabs, and resented contempt for his countrymen, 
It was to overcome this contemp! that he undertook to render into Arabic a number 
of works from the surviving remains of Nabathean (or ancient Babylonian) litern- 
ture. The or ४ he procured with difficulty, their heathen custodinna afraid 
to trust them in Moslem hands. The works placed at hie disposal वा books 
religiongnatural history, medicine, astrology, and Patel astronomy and history: 
of translated only ॥ part, and of lin tran only به‎ part have come 
down to يهن‎ Chwolson finds reason to regard him هه‎ a competent and faithful 
translator, Among his extant versions, the longest, and in all respects the must 
important, is that which the Arabs call the “Book of Nabathwan Agriculture” It 
is almost eneyelopedical in extent and variety, treating of all matters connected 
with the cultivation and productions of the وعد‎ and scien, incidentally on many 
things, historical, 1, social, and on मुः which have little relation 
agriculture. lis Rar, Sar author ia Qae describes himself as a Chaldeean 
resident in Babylon, but भाः estates in the country. He ها‎ > man of phi- 
prevailing polytheism of his = عط جديا للع‎ at weet 
iy | Vailing po ناموت‎ men, notations, 1 


have lived 200 ears earlier, Among the rest, we لملا‎ the names of eid ahi 

Tbrahim, which remind هنا‎ of the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Nosh, Abmbam, 
though Chwolson them as vie dase, The last two are spokon of as 
Canaanites, and ४. repeatedly alludes to a طعا تممممحت‎ dynasty هه‎ ing long ¦ 
before conquered Babylonia under م‎ chief named पद्यानि 0 the 
of Genesis), and as being still dominant in that country. dynasty Chwoleon 
identifies with the عي‎ ed Arabic kings of Rerosus: their rule in Babylonin, which 
commenced about the riddle of the 16th century, be conceives to have been estab- 
lished by some of the Hyksos then driven out of Fay and os their line ended 
soon after the ~न of the 15th that परती must have 
written before 1300 BO. A number of objections to this prodigious antiquity (part 
of them alread न जन by Ewald) are considered and the most 

the way in which the Greeks (or Tonians) are often referred 


"Beside the Book ut Nabathean Agriculture, we find in the Arabic versions of 
Tha-Wahshiyyah—t, A book on Poisons, which is mainly the work of tig by 
writer older even than Qitiml A book of Astrology, or horoscopic signs, 


writer named T: who seems to have lived not very long before the 
destroction of arn be in the second century after Christ—3. Some fragments of 
work en the Sun and Moon. 
Prof, Hadley confined for the most part, to representing the statements 


and arguments of the memoir under review, 

difficulties and improbabilities which appear to beset them. In conclusion, he 

the résumé in which Chwolson eketches, with loft Aint eloquence and glowing enthusi- 
asm, the resulta to be gnined for the history of culture from these newly 
recognized remains of ancient Babylonian literature. 


10. On the Late Dealings between China and the Western Powers, by 
Dr. 5, Wells Williams, of Canton 


Dr. Williama, who, as interpreter to the American embassies, bad borne > share 
personally in all the recent a with China, gave the Society ه‎ aketch 
of the transactions and the वहन), French, Russians, andl A 
cans, which bad led to the formation of the treaties of Tien-tein and likewise 
of the later proceedings of the English and French in the Pei-ho, which resulted in 
the disastrous repulse of the allied fleets from before the forts at the mouth of the 
river, Of the expedition of the American embassy from Peb-tang to Pekin imme- 
diately after, for the purpowe of exchanging ratifications of the American treaty, 
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designating him simply as * god, and Zrig के? us the ‘father god’ The religion 
cane from the Pelasgi, who learned their divine names from the Enst, 7 
from Egypt. The P San Dodona was the earliest Hellenic seat of the Jupiter 
worship. Prof. Moffat then proceeded to establish, by comparison of traditions 
and observances, his belief that the J upiter of Dodona was identical with the Amun 
of Ammonium and of Thebes, before the latter absorbed the attributes of the ram 
headed god Num: and that the vet the ef Amun — from. ل لسو‎ in its 
orginal ty was نحا مه‎ worshi 79 be {क works— 
the ए nie a *noseen * of ع مادو ون أبس وس ؟‎ the Pelasgi, whe 
os a fame, that religion was afterwards communicated by 
them to the ruder migrating in upon them from the north The writer then 
attempted to approximate to the date at which this change in the be rj of the 
Hellenic people took place, and concluded that it was pot long before the 
| In criticism of Prof, Moffat's views, Prof. Hadley, of New Haven, 
2 the word Zety was proved by the analogy of kindred languages, expecially of 
ity becca een اع‎ ea 
9 1 لظم هاما‎ 1 to 
¬ iy favored the sume 


At this stage of proceedings, the Society adjourned until the next day 
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On assembling on Thursday morning, at half past eight o'clock 
nt the same place, the Society continued to listen to communications, 

8. On the Phonetic Processes exemplified in the English Langunge, 
by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, of Yale College. | 


In this paper the author ted out the principal processes of eupbonic change 
developed in the 1 of oe forme of speech of the Indo-European family, and 
2-2 more ¢specially of the Teutonic branch of that fimily, as they present themee! 

। in the words and forme of the English language, for the purpose of showing the 
| importance of recognizing them in English 
9. On a Recent Memoir by Professor Chwolson of St. Petersbu ngh 
entitled “Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic Transla- 
0 tions," by Prof. James Hadley, of Yale College. 


This memoir of Prof. Peter قا‎ printed in a separate form from the Mémoires 

des Savante Etrangers, St. Poters 1859. It is in German, and fills nearly 200 

| quarto pages. 115 author is o of Movers, the great explore 1९198 

~ antiquities, and in many points resembles his lamented mas He published in 
sae of remar able originality and learning on the “Sabians and Sabinnism: 

ince then he has been much engaged in studying the productions which form the 

subject of this memoir, They are a series of Arabic pee not yet published, which 


purport to be translations, made about 900 A.D. from composed in a lan 

ऋः called "श्र, They were described rr t by Quatremére in his 
Mémoire عتم‎ les Nabatéens, Journal Asiatique, t. xv, but oo one before Chwol 

haa giten ede study, He proposes to edit them, and states that 


cone will make four quarto ag 2 each. His object in this memoir 
which the leading points were given b E Hadley—is to furnish 0 general 
account of honkes, their and character, to discuss their authorsh 
the times and places of their ones and to indicate his reasons for th in 
part to 9 very ४" الحوتاضة‎ he regards the most important one as older by 
seven centuries शय्यथ, He begins by showing that there is oo im 
ae fa supposing that the Chaldmenns ehould have reached an advanced pain 
literature and science at such an ९ رما سر‎ before the भ व Cireek 
culture. He then enamerates the Ar 
professed translator, He was a pative مدا صا‎ 442. and therefore a Noba- 
than; for this term, as need by the Arabs, referred in च stricter sense to the Chal 
न्‌ 1 wider nense it included the Arururans Consanites, and in fact 
except perhaps the Arabs, The masa of his countrymen 
Were atill heathen, and spoke, though in a corrupt form, the old Babylonian langunge 
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8. On the Kings of Mandala, عم‎ commemorated in a Sanskrit Inserip- 
tion of the 17th ury, by Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C. 

4. Two Inscriptions pertainin ६५९ the Paramira Rulers of Milava; the 
Sanskrit, with Translations and haisarks, By ١ 


These two papers form the first two articles in the seventh volume of the Socie- 
१ Journal, now in (1 ublieation, Jn the absence of their author, who has 
recently retorned to nepector of Schools for the Saugor erbudda 

क 0 १ ध sie emcee rrespondin, 

latter gave some account of Mr. Halla la in skrit epiera 

He described the two classes of inscriptions to which those treated in the pa 

onder notice belong—the of the erection and endowment ن‎ 

cred edifices and their appendanee, the other recording formal grants of lands and 

, villages to of their translations to Ulustrate the pen- 

character of such monuments, هه‎ well as the ग a: al features of the speci 

of them presented, inted out some of the valuable results derived from 

the inecriptiona, or from Mr leremorks ond potes called ont by them; espe 

cially the correction of Laseen's error respecting the period of Udaydditya of MAlaya, 


5. On the Greek Augment, and on Processes of Growth in Language, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Cannjoharie, N. ١ 
Mr. Wilson considered the origin and character of the augment of the Greek verb, 
hich he ed as identical with the reduplication, He compared it also 
certain in otber languages, of which he discussed the significance and mode 
of development. 
6. On Tamil Metre and Music, by Rev. Edward Webb, Missionary at 
Dindigal, Southern India. 


Mr. Webb gave a eimmary account of the method of construction of Tamil 
brs ating, Bor the too kinds of syllables, then the feet, and then 
fate which 
thissionaries 





pli 7 





are combined. He described the attempu of the 
Southern Indin to inirodoce our own metres and bymo 
0 of the worship of the Sits ng jona of native converte, and the com 
plete which had attended them ; it been found impocsible to make the 
recognize any measure in the verse, or learn to the music, In view of 
this, an effort had been made to obtain Christian songs the converts, in 
their own अ lng ul and ada: ध to their own melodies, and with most sntisfac- 
tory results, A large number of Christian had been collected, well suited to 
introduced into Christian worehi (6 to help the cause of Christian- 
ity. ‘Translations of ها‎ number of were read by Mr. Webb, and were listened 
to with moch interest and admiration, He also read specimens of the original 
in illustration of their peculiar rhythmical न eed पण be 5 led 

in the West high! being marked with pr te rhyme, 
and pens He deseribed the musical modes of the Hindus, aig “ee 

throughout all India under the same Sanskrit ap 

relation to the European scale, and referring to the special adaptedness sab expres- 





gion a pons 1 to 2د عات‎ at different 

= immed them ea 25 is वन iustration, 
| 6 य them to the orice which endl. 

7. On a Revolution in the Ancient Religion of Greece, by Prof. J.C. 
Moffat, of Princeton. 


Prof. Moffat alloded to the fact that Greek literature bears deep marks of an 
ancient religious revolution, Viewing the Greeks ns belonging to two great divis- 
ions, the northern, and the southem with eastern connections, or lenes and 
the Pelasgi or Toniana, he beld that the revolution occurred in the ون عمد‎ of the 
former, at the meeting of the two races, and in 
overthrown was & nature-worship ; that set 5 0 was more akin with the 
earlier civilization of the region, presen ving an independent ex- 
istenre. The bead of the new religion was without a priper name in Greek, جوم‎ 
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2, From Rev, J. Austin Merrick, dated Paris, Ky., Sept. 17th, 1860 
After expressing his regret at being unable to attend the Society's meet- 
ing, Mr. Merrick says: 


=+ = = 100 have doubtless seen noticea of the alleged discovery, in 
excavating a mound in Newark Dio, of «pe of « peculiarly shaped stone, described as a 
oes re four or five inches bong, and ده له‎ its four sides in low re- 
lief with Hebrew characters. It claims to be an Oriental symbol, of unknown cn- 
tiquity and of 2 masonic origin, these rensons has attracted some attention 
from Oriental echolars and antiquarians in different sections of the country, 
7 is almost needless forme to state that, having been asked my opinion by 
eat rtics, it was unhesitatingly given adversel genuincotss of the monu- 
ment = An ancient 6 57 bol, or as a न of र to our own day 
Indeed, you will see, by the photographed and traced भ أت‎ it herewith forwarded 
to your address, that it carries ita condemnation on its as > bungling imitation 
of the prinfrd Chaldee letters in our later editions of the Hebrew Buble. = + - " 


The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were around among the mem- 
bers present, no person was found disposed to differ from the opinion 
expressed by that gentleman, while some surprise was manifested that so 

ta fraud, or piece of plessantry, should have made so much 
stir, and deceived so many people. 

Communications were now called for. 

1. On the Vocabulary of the Modern Greek Language, by Mr. F. P 
Brewer, of New Haven, 


After premising that a considerable portion of the words in Modern Greek are 
the same, or nearly the enme, with those of the ancient languoge, Mr. Brewer con- 
ax the cha क form which they had in many cases ia مذ‎ €, attribu- 
ting them rt to egradation of the people, and in pu phonatical 
corruptions + which every language is subject, Some क claimed 
eerve ante-cinssical elements, and many new forms to exhibit the carrying out of 
principles developed in the ibe ita classical period, The formation of 
new words as substitutes for old ones was illustrated by numerous examples, c 
fied under several beads. It waa sbown to be called for in many cases by ambigu- 
ities aricing from a pew pronunciation or from other causes, Some pew meanings are 
the result of Nps 4 others are ewphemistic. A few contain references to local 
customs The Hi phase of the modern language was pointed out as of con 
ग importance, ond was traced to its natural cause, in the corremey given by 
New Testament to the colloquial dialect of the Grecian Jews, In conclusion 
Mr. Brewer offered some reflections on the attempts now making to resuscitate the 
ancient Greek مد‎ the cultivated and literary langunge of the modern kingdom, and 
considered briefly the probable isane of the attempt and the future history of the 






Remarks and comments followed the dene, of Mr, Brewer's paper, 
turning especially upon the last point discussed by him, respecting which 
nome Siversity of opinion was mani 


the Oriental Works in the Astor Library, by Dr. J. G. 11 
of New York. 5 ए 


ee Dr. ny ell Inid before the meeting, and read in part, a list of the latest. addi 
tions to the Oriental department of the Astor Library. ke of the warm in- 
terest in the progress of Oriental study, od of his desire to con- 
tribute what he could to its advancemen 6 कथन for لمعممرء‎ students the 
ne researches to the best advantage; which desire, he said, had 
led him to give the department a special share of attention in making purchases of 
erat He ४. invited the ners of the Society to apd make = 
4 ष्ट names of works with which they wo 
desire to see if farther enriched, 93 
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ome, have left the pes years 1864 and 1559, published almost 
are to be purchased of the editor, at Paris (No. 66, Rue de 


४: sf alka Pcs f Calancaituntz, been prees, This 

or oO au: 
thor composed his historical work, in three books, id the first half of the Tth century. 
It is of great importance, as being the on! Pras which brings to our knowledge the 
history of Albania, of the Huns, of the amd of other neighboring races. 
His story, which bresks off in the middle of the Tth ध 0 hos been continued to 


tury. This extremely interesting work was transisted from the Syriac into the Ar- 
menion, shortly after the death of ita author. 1 do not know whether the Syriac 
is in existence ; bot the Armenian version, made by Chot, and revised by 


the learned Vardan Vardapet, and جه عمد‎ marks of the decadence of the Ar- 
تحمل سداس ري‎ leaves nothing to be as concerns its fidelit Pr edition 
of this be founded on three manoscripts, the firat of which, completa 
and correct, van ad to the Armenian Museum o pare yest rei 14 





le, and hes been [तथ्‌ 
lent me for the second 1 myvwelf copied at Edchmiadszin; the third, wh i 
is incomplete and incorrect, bel to the Im pa Library of Paria. It in from 
this latter कर the learned M. Dulaurier has given an extract in French, 

"8. The of Samual, aeons of the cathedral of Ani, capital of Arme- 
nia under the Bagratides; a work of no great extent, but of extrome accuracy, anil 
composed by arder of the patriarch G IV, in the 12th century. The method 

Samuel of Ani reminds one of that oF of Ense of Cesnrea. An anonymous 
author haa continued it down to the 1th century, The edition of Samuel of Ani 
will be based upon four 

“0, Mekhithar,®” उ of Airivank, a writer of the 15th century, and of im- 
mensd learming. Hy of concentric circles, he has traced 8 view of the ostro- 
عد‎ of his period, and has drawn out, in parallel colunms, lista of all sovereigns, 

patriarchs, and Armenian and foreign authors, adding eaanys on the 
creation of the world and on the celestial spheres. I possees of this work nt pres 


cone अनूनः‏ ما 
Ma: Edessa,” an naothor of the 12th cen He throwa a vivid‏ ,10“ 





in the same condition, and of no more value than my own. M. Dulaurier haa 
१ Matthew of Eden in a French tranalation. 
9 riacus of Gundzak, vardapet, a writer of the 13011 century. He has com 
istory of Armenia, covering a Mea of near a thousand years, As con- 
temporary, prisoner, and interpreter of ५ furnishes १ د‎ ious dotails re- 
epecting that people, 1 have two copies of this > the is the more cor- 
rect, but not complete: it was given me by the Armenian Musecm of Constuntino- 
4. My second copy is complete, but not very correct: I expect a third, from the 
of the Armenian convent of Jerusalem, which will soon be sent me. 
“12 Vardan Vardapet of Bareteer-berd,™ of the 13th century, a fellow-disciple of 
1 of Gandznk, नुप learned, and especially distinguished هد‎ a | 
8 hose left usa com istory of Armenia from the time of Halk down to his 
own period. [ have bute कः دم‎ copy of it, but expect another from Constantinople. 
= 14. Malachi the monk. ise of the 13th century, His work ix entirely devo- 
ted to an account of the invasions of the Mongols, who bore rule in Armenia for 
two centuries, A arate Cony of it ها‎ at my disposal 
“14, Thora pet, of the 15th centory, He hos न श २8 
eye-witness, 9 brief history of Tamerlane, and of the principal eventa of 
The copy which 1 have in my hands is very correct; the Imperial Library of Paria 
also posses copy, made at the convent of the Mekhitharists at Ven- 
ice upon the collation of four manuscripts. M. Neve hos published at Paris, in the 
year 1855, a study upon Thomas of Medrob and his history, 








im‏ | 271 بر Thi, p. 206. # Thad.,‏ 253 م Vhid.,‏ ها 
Thid., p, 272. 90 [9५ , p 21 ॐ Ibid 7. 278,‏ 3ه Sbid., त छर‏ 24 
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1 eect the three centuries that the Armenians have posseseed the art of printing, 
scarcely fourteen or fifteen historical works® have been pablished ; viz. Agathange- 
lus! secretary of Ring Tiridates, Zericbina? Faustus of Byannticnn Korlon, Elisha? 
Lazarus of Phorbla,! Moses. of Khorenes John Mamikonian, Sebeos, historian of 
Hernelius, John the patriarch Mesrob ihe priest Aristukes of Lastivert, archiman- 
drite, prince Hetham Rubenlan,” Arakel of Taoris,!! archimandrite, Thomas Arde- 
roni,!? and perhaps > few others; while the greater number still remain in mann 
script, and the learned world is constantly in danger of losing a part of them by 
some unforeseen accident, as tines, To ig Sey سن‎ anid 
ध (न لج يري رويد‎ the hist reas works of my country, I hare peo 

orice t ears to searching for manuscript copies 
in the rich ten triurchal convent of Edehmiadsin, and in those of the 
convents of Siumk, of Carapet, Armenian archbishop of Tiflis, of the National 
Museum of Constantinople, of that of Jerusalem, in private collections, and, finally, 
ها‎ the Imperial Librury of Paria. After having surmounted difficulties of न 
kind, and expended much عمظما‎ and no small sums of money, 1 have succeeded in. 
forming a considerable collection of these manuscripts, have undertaken the 

rue ofan Armenian Historical Gallery, to be composed of fourteen authors of 
gh interest, They are as follows: 

“1. Leontivs,” archimandrite, a writer of the 8th centary. He treats of the inva- 
होक of Armenia, Georgia, and Cavensian Albania by the Arabs, and of the conquests 
made by them, I have been able to diseover only a of his work— 
but 9 very correct on¢é—coming from the convent of St Joho Ba in the poshalik 
of Museh, and now forming part of the library of the Inte Mgr. Carapet. On 
basis of this gp peed copy [ published the text, with a French translation, 

3 cage معد‎ hooks, 5 लत dors تفط‎ व य shpat 

posed, in three a abridgment of al hi at the request 
of the ¢ Sarkis 1 He Even with the creation, and emis with the year 
1004. Ihave يي‎ the work from three manuscripts, of which one wns 9 ليع‎ 
by myeelf at the second belongs to the © pet library, and the third to 

Alichan, Director of the Armenian college Samuel Moorat at’ Paris. 

“2. Sembath the constable, prince of Corieos.” an author of the 1th century 
He composed a book of annals, starting O52. It treate of ध gra he pul 
events in Armenia, of the Lower Empire, and of the rusades, and t du 
to 1271. Dhave published an edition of ft, founded on three manuscri 

“4. Vahram Raboni, vardapet, secretary of the Armenian king Leon 111, in the 
13th century. It relates in verse the history of the Rubenians of Lesser Armenia, 
where the Armenian family of Rubenians, allied later to the French house of Lusig- 
nan, reigned for three hundred years. I have published {t from two manuscripts. 
There Sieben blished in 1831 an English translation of the work, by ك1‎ F. Neumann. 

=, पतत metropolitan of Siunik, also of the 13th century. He has 
left a complete history of the province of Lissak, and of the different families who 

ve possessed it: among others, of the Orbelian on from whom be is himself 

descended. This chapter was translated by Saint-Martin, und published in 1910, as 

pee of the work entitled Mémoires Historiques et G sar । Armnia, 

वः the invasions of the Mongols; he 

a pre nom 1 1.1 11.1.11. and presents the nomencla- 

of all the convents, villages, cities, and cantons of that province. The whole work 
“isha fh chapters. I have published it from three manuscripts. 

lacking a profound knowledge of the Armenian lan- 

guage, and also led astray by an incomplete and faulty manuscript, has fallen into 

serous errors, which I have pointed out in my edition, and in my explanatory notes. 

: compared, corrected, explained by means of considerable notes, 
enriched with biographies of their authors, and with an introduction to each vol- 


ee 







0 





© We add, in connection with the anthors und wurks 11 in 
nn Leah's Catalogue of Works in the Armenian Languagy, pabliahed in Vol iil of al, iii of the Backety"s 


on Pra. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
New Haven, October 17th and 18th, 1960, 


Tue Semi-annual Meeting for 1860 of the American Oriental Society 
was held in New Haven, at the residence of Mr. £ £ arene Ae + com- 
mencing on Wednesd श Oetober 17th, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The President Seale absent, the chair was occupied by Pres't T. D. 
Woolsey, the only Vice-President present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. Dr, Cogswell 
of New York, and Mr. Gilman and Prof. Whitney of New Haven were 
appointed a Committee of Arrangements for the present meeting. 

The Librarian made 8 brief verbal report respecting the accessions to 
the Library during the past six months (of which he لثما‎ a detailed list 
upon the table), and respecting its present condition. He invited the 
members from abroad to visit स examine the Library and Cabinet at their 
place of deposit in Yale College Library, during their stay in the city. 

The Board प to ४५१ Society, for election = 
Corresponding Members, the following gent + accompanying the 
recommenda ton on with a statement of their claims to membership: 

Dy. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Dr. Andrew 'T. Pratt, Missionary at Aleppo. 
they were thereupon balloted for, and declared duly elected. 

Other gentlemen were, upon the recommendation of the Directors, 
elected Corporate Members; the names of such of whom as shall hare 
signified their acceptance of membership will be reported at the next 
meeting of the Society. oe 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the correspondence of the half- 
year, reading first the more than usually numerous regrets and excuses for 
non-attendance which had been received from members compelled by 
other engagements to be absent from the meeting. Among the letters of 
a more general interest were the followin Bos zh 

1. From Rev. C. 1). Seropyan, dated Paris, March 2nd, 1560, accom 

‘any Anvin ६ the donation of two works on topics In the history of Armenin, 
7a. 3 Shahnazarian, and also enclosing a manuscript of the sama 
author, entitled “ Programme of a Collection of Armenian Authors, pub- 
lished under the title ‘ Armenian Historical Gallery',” of the main part of 
which a translation (the original is in French) is offered below. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Shahnazarian goes on to say: 

= Aftersuch repeated destroctions of our literary monuments—monuments derived 
in great part from the archives and the schools of Edessa, of Nineveh, of Tarsus, of 
Antioch, of Alexandria, of Rome, of Athens, of Byzantium, capitals visited and 
plored, one after another, by most of the Armenian authors—we still possess و‎ 
considerable number uf precious works which time has respected. 
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# | ERRATA, 


p. इ, 1, 8—for هده‎ read هه‎ 

¢, 0, 1 16—for qe read पृष्ठ, 

p- 16, 1 11—for not wait to be entreated read not turn the dock on them. 
op 18, 1. 88—for at an read 86 فاه‎ 





। p20, 1 22—for matronymie read metronymie, 
ए २1, 1. d—for Kdrtikeya read Kdrtlikeya, 
بسر‎ ३, La— 8 do, 
p. 26, L 1é—the plate has Frater 
82, L 17 —for بو‎ read Ay 
p. 61, 1. 18—for ‘ar-Turmidhf read ‘at-Tormidhi'e. 


„१8, 1. '—for (~ ac read عيبن أل‎ 
= |, +وإصسيق‎ “Abdallah read “A and for “did ‘ar-Rakmdn read 
"Abd ‘ar-Rahindn. 


كقول read‏ كقول ३ from below—for‏ .1 ,88 .م 


The errata for the Atharva-Veda Priticikhya are given in the last additional 
note to that work, just before the Indexes, 

















































Vowel (edi iad 8 1८.49, ५.44} 
a f + (9.४ 
nh ‘be 1 at te is vy 


lfn-21n, 25n; degree 
on of, L.32-86 a 
تاد‎ en 2 (न्क of yowela, i. 


0 0 af vowels, iii, 80- 
4 accent, 111. 65-61,.65,.66 
3 letters, also 


Soe aleo the different 

| yowels,and Dipbthe 

तवती derivatives from compounda, how 
treated in pada-toxt, Iv, + 


يهنا 


al. semivyowel, i ९19, 377; पा (क 
४१५. final after a yowel, ii,2 


hen 
4 ६/९ 1 agg attenuated . ulberance, ai 






iV eel! eo! leet (1 [तर्‌ । jaa 
|: 1 8 


क्त before a vowel conve 
WEE af 


ae ; Fe bg 7 L 99; 
‘aa 2 tic value, i, 99n; bow عنام‎ 
5 COMED Ary, = Tw 7h 9१9. ॥ 1/1 
08. دكا عا‎ क 
2.2 iat १४ 9 (9 1 ١ [नि # ¢ = bere i 
: 01 bul 1 Z 0 
[च त्र 71117012 
1 الل‎ शिन 
ip F 
॥; || i 1 E i رفن‎ 
1 
١ दल 
(* 
8 | 
لذ‎ । ti 
॥ th 
| | bi 
١ Ls + 
1 Lia 
= 2 {Py Si 
॥ a if tee 
२/१ ‘Vay 
1 if: ae 
i ill . 1 
iii lead j | mn Leen 
१ ४1511 «ih 


ह्न च 


A _— — = — १ —_ = ` 8 —_ ऋ a ता = श ` ` جا‎ छ 53 ا‎ ऋ = = | ااا م لمك‎ 0 
7 ea ا‎ किः ° ४ 


614 11 JD, Whitney, 
insertion prevents division in eee. f: a dental mute, i ب وفك‎ inserted after 4 
iv. 65 r? restored from | in peda) before sii, 8; do, afters before sibi- 


kroma texts, iv. 74 ete. See also lants, i, 9; mode of combinathn with 
Sibilants and Spiranta, | gand ॥ ti, 13,17; the combination 
Sanhité-text: its con+truction the subject) and ह how made in the MSS. and ed- 


of chapters 9. and fi, fi, 1 | ظ‎ ited text, ii. 115: do سو رياب‎ 


क quoted by Taitt. Pr, ii. fin. | or following 
ध ام‎ ह} ; how जि, 1. 80: 14. 15 


| the name, 1, 20n; momitted!t: a lingual mute, i 227; when a final, 
سيد‎ अ; alterant vowela before iu; ¢ inserted before م‎ after, fi. 5 
dissimilar vowels converted into, आ, 80; inserted after छ before sibilnnts, ii, 0 

resulting kshdipra circumflex, ii, 55-61. Tiirovirdina enclitic cireumflex of Vj. Pr., 


< १ ديف‎ To ee 7, enclitie circumflex, 01. 62 
न ite Lie rative tone, li. 55 intr, 8, 
Tiitt 


value, 1 23n; riya mode of citing it 
after, i. 16; > converted ५५५ 9. 

kand يم‎ #. $1; in other चवक, 0 with the present work, add. n. 
i. 82-101; exceptions, 11. 102-107; con ted of referred to, 
verts 


र ton, 1. 75 ete; re- 
krama a thibhivya enclitic circumflex of Vj. 
| Pr, til. 69n. 
Short vowels, i. 69. Bee wh, > dental mute, 1. 246, 
Sibilante ع)‎ ok, +}: aspiration of (0, a lingual mote, i, 220, 

0 ‘Throst-scounda (a, च, A, A), 1. 19. 


of authorities A ont | 
1 after عار‎ tow i? labial vowels, 1 2in; da pragrhye 
1 iL 9; ना inserted after) as locative ending, 1 74; do, as पचम 
af + historical ground of this) राता, 1. 75 
li, 260; preceding 0“) on of, iv, 
assimilated to, 1,40: this mile not ho yl sae text, L 72 
lowed in MSS. and edited text, 7 40; 78: finals compoun ith aré pra 
| pot تل‎ ४. ated afier r and A, if नः १४५, 1. 79, 80; what words are so 
lowed nf vowels, 17.52. Seealso Spi-- compounded in Atharva- Veda, i. 0 
| ranta, and the different letters, when prolonged in sanhifd, iii, 4; when 
Similar or homogeneous sounds, i. 27n. not liable to euplionie cumbination in 
Sonant lettera: defined, 1 18; Het ,لانتس الأكه‎ iii, 0; treatment of in (चका 
1am text, iv. 119, 114, 116, 116, 11४ 
defined, 1. 108 ; when it takes! च —see Acute 
Lio hw noted by Tiitt. Pr. ii २1१, 
भ (4.x م‎ ah, 8, क, A): how formed, U क labial spirant, i १६०, 
L 91; before, 1 8158 see 0 converted inte it be 
46; longer a जह्वा inserted before,) fore urd بو‎ 11. 477 ; this rule not 
after r, i. 101 ; low of m and च before, observed in MSS. and edited text, ii. 
ll. 32-34: final + 4 من‎ before ini-| dim; afew times written with af in 
tial bo, fi, 40; partial) MSs, iv, 767, Tin. 
disobedienee of this rule by MSS. and|Upalekha: edition of, iv. Tan; ite doc- 
edited text of Athnarvan @ tines cited, iv. 18 ote, ete 
also Sibilants, and the different letters. 
Strong cases, name for, 1 68. wo: labial semivowel, i, २५. 200 
Suffixes, nonciation, i. २५0 ; droppel when 
ii i 180, 20,21, 48; final vowel) afterany vowel but بك‎ ii 21,22; ex 
of theme lengthened before, ii. 17,18 | ceptions, ii. 23; or it has altenuated प्र 
when separable or not | teranee, ॥. 24; dn once made nasal च 
theme br avagrada, iv, 18-72: before it, i. 28; m when retained un- 
Bord consonants defined, ।. 14 । cghanwed before it, iL 37 
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Svarabhiakti: what, and when inserted, i, Vadsbhikira, quoted by Taitt Pr. ii. 6n. 
101, 102. | VAjneaneyi Pratigakhya: edition of, intr. 


Srarita :—see Cireom yeneral comparion with the pres 
Svilables, i, 99; quantity of, i. 51-54; ent work, add.n 1 ; its doctrines cited 
of division vf, i. 55-65, 104. | of referred to, passim, 








Parts of speech, i In, add. بم‎ 4.111; Quantity of eyllables, i. 51-64; of vowels, 


their varius combinations, forming com: 
pound words, add, مم‎ 4. 11. 2-16, 
हथ in recitation uf Veda, their length, | 
~ hil, १५१. 
Piushkarasddi, quoted in edrifika to Pan 
ini and by 79110. Pre. 1. én, Tn, 1111 
Penultimate letter of a word styled upa- 
ahd, 1. 93. 
2५९4 6 0) 19.99 । 
हन, quot Tait ii, 
0 10101. ,عط‎ i. To, 400. 
Pluta:—see Protracted 
Pracaya er pracita accent, iil, 710, 
Prighslita circumflex, آلا‎ 66; ita compar 
| = tone, ii, 66 lotr. n, 
Pragthya: impart of the term, 1 Tan 
كسام‎ final भ progrhya, +, اقح‎ 
how treated in pade-text, أ‎ T4n, lv. 123, 


fin; do. in krome-text, iv. 117; they त 
تمستا‎ 


ore exempt fron euphonia com 
im ०१५६०, 111. ३३ | 
= ure ومع‎ Athorva-Veda, Rik 
هعرا انالك‎ and Vijay | Pritioikhyas, 
Pritihataenelitie arcumfex of Tate. Pr "1 


iii. 
itlons, i 1; list of odd, n, 4,0 | 
sia her other words. 
add. هه‎ 9. 1[. 20, 19, . 17, 205 preposi-| 
lions lingualize initial sikilant of कण्ठ, 
i, 0; exceptiuns, 9. 102-1111: their 
combination with initial ह or ع‎ of root, 
1). 47, 48;, they lingualize im of rout, 
i, 70 exceptions, iii, 799; when Bip | 
`` arated from.or with verte, 





i, 6402: of سدم‎ क्व्‌ vowels, 1. 53-1 


8 ecmitowel, i अत; how, formed, i. 
२३; different views oa to the 
tion of, L 28n; enters into ह | १, L 
14; exchanges with { in certain 
words, ree dy is follawed by ५५८५८. 
bhatti (ष्ठ any other 
191, 102; ia lowe befure wr, and. the: 
inserted after final a befure a कक्कर, i. 
ا‎ 1 नृ) 0 {५ BA: 
riaarjaniva conv tn, 0. 42, 43 - 
,مك‎ in certain words after od, ik, 
44-2: not doubled as first in च प्ण 
but causesduplicution, 11. 3) j converts 
eof suffix to =+ 1. 87; converts | कणठः 
cevding > tu क, inl, 16 ate, 
guttoral vowels, i, 20m; contain ह. i 
ai, bole ai ralue of i 87m; how 
mole of combination 
with iny final च and च, iii, 46-40 
discordant न्व in neepect of Pri 
tigdkhye, MSS., and edited text .ex- 
plained, iL 460; convert succeeding 8 
بس جنا‎ 10. 15 616. 


constromd । like,|Reduplication: initial « of root converted 


1 after, ti. 0 not with Lancing 
of vowel of, 1. 13; ह 11 8, , + 
| quantity in pods ond krome texts, 


iv, 82, 84-87, 89. 26. 
words, treatment of in pada- 
text, i, 82४ iv. 40, 44, 


iv. 1-7, 46-49; ther independent ane! Repetitions in pods ond sroma texte of 


construction, iv. Sn. ١ 

Fro ade gear of vowels in ambitds o 

of first member of 0 nest 
iii, 1-3, 9-12, 120, 24;. of final of al 
theme in declension, lit 5, 6, 8 ; do, be- 
fore suffixes, لا‎ 17, 18: of final of 8 
word, iii, 16, 19, 25 ; full and system 
otic exposition of Atharvan veage in 
this lil. est longathon of 
first वि भिः of a ii. 15, 21: of 
redup iii. 13, 14; of particle w 

other cases, il. 1, 29, 23 ee‏ ;4 الآ 
;187 .)11 بل gation very rare except of‏ 
and‏ ددع ry nae‏ 


of a vuwel, iv. 74 ete 
nanke for, bi. 440. 


krama texts, i, 97, 105n, iv, 120;, pro- 
traction of cilampita circumflex sylla- 
bles, Gi 550, 








words lim certain  pecul 
ب‎ heta ud يا‎ Aroma, iv. 117 do. in 

iv, 124; different usage 
different مدع شيمم‎ 10 this og امت‎ iv. 
१49; Pontos. of normal 
cane 9 iv, 44 ete, 

forma of words in 
Ng and drama texte, iv. TE ete. | 


gic : @ditions of, intr. 0. ;‏ بد 
o tine it here lowe intr‏ 
geoeral compari w pres‏ ; ,1 

work, add. مه‎ 1; ita doctrines cited 
or referred to, pasum, 


a dental spirant, 1. 249, 319 ; ¢ inserted 
after ¢ before, 1. 8 + initial « of certain 
roots lost. after wa, ملا‎ 18; risarjamiya 
converted into, before £and بعر‎ ii, 62-80; 
aconverted into ah be 5 
61; do, in other قم‎ whether £ 
medial, or initial, ii, 85-1011: even 
when an aogment or ape! srs ote ॥ in 
terrenes after the cause of conversion 
li 92, 03; exceptions, ii, 102-107; ir- 
regular case of insertion of, til, 00; its 


il 


Ee ee) ااا‎ 


_~_ . 


ie oe J 


7 ॥ क ذة‎ ln لوك حك‎ — 2. - 


छ पति = = = 2 कि = 


A= 35 1 ine 


12 - 


= च षका ` Si 4 اميا‎ > 4 
{ a | = ४ 


‘before ॥ to कान्य] 1 11.35 ع‎ this रक्तकः 
sion not ol made in the M38. and 
edited text, ii 24n; when duplicuted be- 
tween vowels, iii, °7- when nat liable 
to farther 


iit OT; न 


WD. Whitney, 


in pada-text, i, 81; ita com- 
bination ‘with following initial vowel 
पा. 40,11. 21; af converted to لابه‎ 64, 64 
abtorba initial a, ii. 53, 84 ; full exhibi- 
tion of Atharvan usage in this respect, 


ce श्व FS श 


uphonic change 
changed 19 च. Ti. 75-95; phonetic the-| tii Sdn; reeulting clreonifex, بألا‎ 65, 
int of the change, ii. restoration |(Oiniaaions : of initial > 1.18; of r before 
(i krama texts, iv.T4ete.| ह, 1, 19; of a non nasal mate after a 
كن‎ + a guttural nasal mute, 1. 11, 20n; in} nasal before a non-nasal, أل‎ 2 uf final 
whit words found as final, iL 6n;suffers| y and १ after a vowel, ii 21-24; of m 
abbinidhdas before A 1 45 + Einserted| nnd ऋ, before eemivowels and epirants, 
after it before a sibilant, نا‎ 9; when) ,ها‎ 32-34; of final visarjaniya, ti. 55- 
duplicate. between vowels, انا‎ | 69; restoration of omitted sounds in 
Tae 5-00 اسح ا‎ pining ५८८५ ee played in producing 
ieee to, 3 ع تيمل ومع‎ 
يمل ;19 ,10 أجلت‎ after a باسزدامم‎ 11. 18, | sounds, i. 18-28; their distinction in 
क ~ च lingual nasal mute, 7, 11. when| each case عم‎ [षक and active ungan, 
afinal, | عمق‎ enffers عمق تقلط‎ before) i. 159; ५ ou brs their contact im the 
L417; ¢ inserted after it before a sib |  dilferent + 20-36, 
lant, ti. 9; च converted into, before and 
١ after lingual mute, i, 12. 16,16; when|p: a [क] mute, i. 8 ya ga عتمت‎ 
111 10 other) verte! ها‎ nor ah before, initial 
امم وعم‎ of m tem, ii, 75-95; recon-) i 62-81. 
verted inte nin pada and brome texts,)Pada-text: its importance, iv. 1 oT; con- 
iv. 14 ete; क retained as finalin pada-) struction of; iv, 1-100; compo 
verb and (2 in, iv. 1-6; do, of 
parts of ह null, 
m4. 11. 2-16; ase or اكات‎ sah of ava- 
‘graka in compounds, 1४, 7-725. differ- 
ences in this respect between different 
texts, iv. । 1. 139, -26n, 397. 5411 
fin, 580: restoration of naturalforms 
of words, iv, T4-100; repetition of di 
visible progrhyas, iv. 123, whether, 
this respect, the text of the trent- 
ise and that-of the MS3, agree, iv. Tin; 
enclitic accent in pada-text, اذا‎ 4, 65 
69,72, 78; treatment of particle win, 
i 7३, १३; ` do. of progrhyas, 1. 74; Fo 
catlve in o ia pragphya in, i, 81; combi 


the particle «nasal in ' توكسب‎ 1: १ -| nation of if and iva in, i. 8 
character of ए م‎ wher tinea), i 71 ;|Padavytia i circumflex, i, 63-64 
`` nasal vowels in interior of words weunl-| its comparative tone, نأا‎ 56 intr. n. 


ly short, L 83; when long, ६ 54-91; | Palatals (+ ch, j. jh. ae. i edi): how 
mode of transliterating them in this) formed, i, 21; probable phonetic value, 
i. 216, مأل‎ Vin: not fourm! as finals, 1, 7 

mand ¢ befire palutala, ii. 10, 11, 13 


81-68. 14; dental after palatal becomes pa- 
Nisikya, > معمو‎ "छत्तर, |. 260; when in-) latal. ॥. 15+ ع‎ inserted after a belvre 
हला, 1. 10 gard palatal, 4 a6: 01041 lingual 
Begative compounds, treatment of in| palatal cnuses harshana, ii. 31. 
pada iv, 5, ` | 1 Paninenn (९ letters snd symbols 
Nise-soundas ه]‎ =.) i. 26. used in [नतद ्ीक त, iv. 16८; Paninean 
Monn, i 1, fi) 440 # 4. 11. 1; com-|  exwmples and illustrations given in com 
position 6 with ‘partsofspeechadd.| mentary, add. n. 2, 
هم‎ - 11. *-16 भि ؛‎ hia معايه‎ ताल in commentary, 


17. 9, iv. 1050 ; lls doctrines compared 
with those of the Priticikhva, posarm, 
Particle, 1. 1, add. त. 4.1L 1; composition 
| eg other parts of speech, add. عه‎ 4. 11. 





811 هر ام[ 1 .111 


substitutions, 1. 63-08; 160,61) 7. 48 ;| ١ عمط‎ formed, i 25. See alec the differ 
ge i od th اليدب‎ 
in text after वि ya, ॥. 1 د‎ 
7९, 74; in repetitions of krama anil (26 (t, th, च, 76, 5, =}; how formed. 
عدم‎ ‘texte, 19. 117, 118. 119, 142; ite 2>, 29; पतिन | ११ # ` eubetitated for 
combination with pe 1 82: do. with a| dentals to certnin words, 1. 08. 8. 80); 
vowel, £97, 


litgqraatizn [तलत च ntl {. 1, 12. 14 
iva: treated in pada-text as पिह اعد‎ पठ following dental. 18 ah 
With preceding worl, iv, 41; its 


॥ 1.18 |. 1, before. 
combination 1111111 
॥ عه‎ ite irregular combination with 


core iL 84: restoration of dental 
abe avilable in Avharran,) ` 







Lin pada and कतत texte, iv. 74 
ete. Bee ales the different betters. 
Locative case: fond ware (ऋषौ os 
| ending of, 1. 74 
cant vowels 61 لوه‎ see Prolongation 
vowel ति स्वति | 


Snare inte, Lin; converts pre- 
Lng or follow ine # 16 a 11. 11, 15 
Jitya circumflex, 11. 57: Ite comparative 
tone, Hi 55 intr, له‎ - 
jh: + palatal mute. i. 21n; not found injm: a labial nasal mote, L717, 2507 nodal 
Atharvan, i. 1005: ization of a vowel after the joes of con- 
iyalx): च gottoral epieont,i20n,) version of, 1, AT) 68; m converted inte 
310; claerjaniya éonverted into it be-| مز متسس"‎ i. 25; avsimiloted to a णिः 
اسع‎ gattirila, (40s the role) lowing mute, ji 21; lost before वकता 
net obeerved in MSS and edited text, vowels and spirants, ii, $2; 34; before 
ik जता; a 5 कनौ written with akin) ¢becomes nasal fH 85 this’ chonge 
Atharvan MSS, ive Tim ` ` ' वल्कला hy the MSs and edited 
tewt, fi: Min; when retainad unchanged 
&: agottoral mute, )ل‎ चक; inserted after! befere क ated w, fi, 36, ॐ; when ‘hot 
त before ॥ sibilant, th 51 tiserfeniya | liable to forther alteration, Hi AT © 
converted to a or ch befare, when: inl-|Mieikivn, quot bn Tat. Pri tn 
tinl, 1:63-61 ; converiaes of लाद to) Magdukeya, queted by Rik Pr, क्त. एत. 
ah, 1; 84; ` १.1 annie Fa clave Fock daeldither 
ए. Pr. ii स. 7 


त (4 by Thitt Pr ii40n.|Mimanenkas, व. निः, it Tn, 
Karehana, resnit of combination of final Mora, mensere of ity, i On, 
lingual and Nod ١ inl [चब 0. 59 Mates; [षती ty and nated from 
Katihatipntra, by Taitt. Pri Tn. ae ع‎ rete contact af organs, 1. 5 ~ "ष 
virn-Kaundinya, quoted) ticular mode of formation and ५ ° 





by Taitt. Pr,, ii, Tn, 
AA, a puttural mote, i. 20m 


tien of the different series ond 
went, i, Gn, 10-18, 20-09 4ت‎ on: 


Krama-text: recommendation of study of.) which of them are allowed ns finals, بآ‎ 


ie, 108-109" mode of censtroction of, 


0-9. 9. 3; suffer نحط لوس له‎ when fol- 


iv, 110-1296; restorations of normal) lowed by another mute or when final, १, 


form in, iv, 74. ete. ; special points re-| 


lating to, i, 70, #7. 
Hrama- 
126. 


composed, ir, 110. 113. 
Kshdipra circumflex, iii 68-61; ite ७६. | 


44,46: take भीतर or torshena when 
combined ind inverted order of series 
fi. 38,79. See also the different series 
and letters, 


currence in declension, 11. 69-81-79 न a dental noeal mute, i. 11, 240; गणः 


comparative tone, iti, 55 intr. n. 
de a dental semivowel), i. १५, तत्रो: त 


fers جدومن‎ before ALL 47+ onl 
ization of a vowel after the loss or con- 


terion of L 67, 69; f inserted alter it 


gible final, i, 5+ enters inte 1. i. 80 or befure a sibilant, iL 9> converted to 8 


ers وول نولم‎ before spirants, 1 6 
exchanges with ह in certain words, 


4-06; assimilntes preceding ؛‎ il 18 
mand w to nasal / 


॥. 98 


i: a guttural vowel, أ‎ 20n ; containg + 


before p aod |, ii. 10, 11; follo 5 

becomes cA, 17 17; combination त च 

with lingunls, i 12, 16, 18; converted 

whet final, to كا‎ ipa (i. £ has a eib- 

ilont-ineerted ‘after it), f. 26-28, 30; 

converted to عر‎ ii, 29: these combina- 
historien!, ७०६ 


Labials (p, pA, 5, bh, mt, क; بج‎ च, च بق‎ कै), lost’ before’ epirants, न 


— ae ^, क|, १ 


6 ऋ tne cm =>? 


حسبعنة ا جنا ; > 


+ الا .كيو ال | سه‎ ill 





न ` —— क ا‎ 79 


aa, = च بذ‎ हि +. — د‎ 5 ١ يح‎ 


60 W. Ds Whitney,» 


Conjunction of consonants, 1 40,98; ns of Atharvan nsage in this respect, ‘iil 
similution of furmer to latter conetitu-) 540; resnlting cireuniflex. خلا‎ 66 
ent, i 60; how divided between aylln- Elision of ao —see Omissions, 
bles, + -06, 68 conjunction not كال‎ 
solved by euphonic msertions, 1, 104;Finals, possible, i, 3-9; final motes, 1. 6- 
duplication in oe iii). 9, 11 3; whether eurd or sonant, i Gn 
£8, 80-32; com pan list of Athurran) suffer abhinighdna, 1.45; فوت‎ 
جموتتمواط‎ of consonants, and exhi-| ceding vowel, i 557 changes of in san- 
thearetical € कवत, general rules, ii, 2-6; final comeo- 
nant duplicated, ili. 26 
Final vowels, possible, 1, 4; when exempt 
euphonie combination, til 83-36 
1 of final vowels, iil, 4, 16 
70, 25 









Conversion of sounds made to their 8 ١ ble in pads-text, iv, 31-14. 
of kin, i, 06. 
\ 9 gulloral mute, L शकि. 


adental प्राक, بذ‎ 240. | | | (ihune, of ibe Poiticdkhya’s gram 
2 a ,عنصم :لديوسنا‎ i) 22n ;. softened. be- न 52 
tween vowels, | ९.99. (तट quated by Rik Pr, i. 8n. 


wai by ५4 Vaj. Pr, ii. On... (Gautama, quoted by 79111 Pr, علط‎ To. 
(6 th, af, a): bow. formed gh, a guttural mate,.i. 2On, 
L S45 palatal १५ Grarmimarians queted. by name in the text, 
॥, motes ها‎ (क مسمة‎ जा, 1.10: 5, 13 २१. 1. 1 in the commentns- 
» to, after ah in-all enses,, fi, 16; चीफ , ry, ا‎ 90, 930, ii, Gn, क مو‎ ivy intr. 1, 
following, ¢ toch, 11.17 فع‎ inserted). iv. 30n,40n; in the other Pritigakhyns : 
after final م‎ before surd dentals, 1 20, .. عمجب‎ iheir numes in this Index 


30: avomalous of dental to lie Grave accent defined, 1, 15; a grave ayl- 
| orrtaln L634. 40; 10% lable receives enclitic cireunflex when 
toration of dental in pade-text, iv. 74) iii, 67-70, when pronounced at pitch 
etc, See also the difereut lettera, ١ | of acute, 7 1-4 
Derivatives, secondary, when divisible in Groups of consonants:—see Conjunction 
text >—see Com: ١ oof consonanta, 
Desideratives, certain of, exhibit Guttorals ,عا‎ cA, त, gh, a, x7. ह, 0) how 
long nasal yowela, i. 64, 87 पिधा, 1. 24), Sew also the different 
a, a dental mute, i, 24n. | letters 


dh: ع‎ lingual mute, i. 22n;.s0ftened 

। (क्त, vowels, 1 २909; found written 4A; 9 throat-sound, i, 190; > #pirant, i 
double in Atharvan MSS., i. fin. | 310; ite phonetic character, and value 

Diphthongs (¢, di, رم‎ du): characterof, i) as a sonnnt, L iin; nasal mutes suffer 
40,41; euphonic comuinations of, when, obfiinidhdns. before, 1. 47; ndeikya in- 
Gnal, ii, 40, i, 21, 22, 11. 36 २. do, when serted after, i, 100; combination of ini- 
initial, with « and च, ५. 50-82. See, tial A re दमण receding final mute, ik 7; 
oleo the different not doubled, but causes duplicntion, as 

Duplication of final consonants, ii. 26,27, . first of a grep. 9. 21, 
29; of constituents of ه‎ group, il 24, Heavy syllables, i 62-54. 
and k ay wha syllable 1 $8 Intal vowels, proplisht 

to a 8:11 vowels, 1. ‰ 17 ; | त cir- 
duplication ९५| ग ि by rele of two i's, 
Mmaoguscripts, i, 3 


iii, 60; ١ ها‎ progrhye as ending of loca- 
| tive cose, 1. 74 : .مل‎ of ५, da. 
0 श्न Hiphthong, ४ 319; - pronun: । १ of चा, 1. 
pragrhya 2s Ins groups of cousonants, + 99- 
ir COGS a ॥ 78 ‡ do, هو‎ termine) 12, ,ذأ‎ 38: cdo, in-making combinations 








ting promnminal forma, i. 7 / of consonants, ti. 8, 9. 17, 553) 


its combinations with following initial [nstromental ence, final vows! sometimes 
woul, HL, 40,0. 21; absorbs व | prolonged, iii, 19. 
an initial च, ii, : full exposition Irregular and anomalous combinations anil 





Atharva- Veda Pritigtkhya. 609. 


ॐ. 1114: INDEX. 
The references are هد‎ in the preceding Indexes, 
d: throat-sounds, i. 19 | ond fF, Ti. 49; ite interposition 
2 of d, 1. 35; obscure utterance of 4,1, 36;) alte 7 prevent [पणाया of the 
final oc retained after بك‎ ii, 88 d be| initial eof a root, iL 9९. 


tween two vowels, how combined, iii) Avngralm, ra iting the parte of 
ith) con : ite length, #, T4n; roles 





















initial vowels, ii 42-82 initial a ab-| for ite tse in pad text, iv. 7-72: do. 
sorbed by final م‎ or o, iii, 58, 54; full te repetit 123; whether 
apa of the Atharvan usage in| to ued io Lrowe-repetitiona, iv, 


respect, 1. S4n; resulting cireum-) 128. 
flex accent, iil 
Abhinidiuina: defined, £ 49; when op‘/6, 9 labial mote, 1. ९6. 
plied, 1-44-47; also called en te 18.164, 8 labial omie, 1. 250. 
Abbioihita circumflex, iii, 65 com-|Bharadvija, quoted by Tiitt, Pr., li. Tn. 
parative tone, fil 55 intr, 0 | 
Accents: general definition, L 14-17 a palatal mute, ६ 21m, 
conte resulting from euphonie combina-j¢: م‎ palatal spirant, 1 510, 3107 its pho- 
tion and conetroction of sentence, ii| netee value, i. 210; its combination 
55-74 ; comprehensive exposition off when initial, with precoding final द and 
accentoal ५५६ ,انا‎ 65n; modes ofdes) त, 11. 10, 13, 1 
ignating accent in 1. 1 8 1, 1.9 4 by Thitt. Pr. fi. Tn. 
ردقت‎ special case of accent, 1. 06 ;—see| (ai by Rik Pr. Vaj. 
ales Acute, Cirrumflex, Grave. Pr. and Panini, (819, 1 ] 7o,40n, ti. 260, 
Acute accent defined, i, 14; acute tone of; Sakata quote! in commentary, iv, 49. 
grave syllables following a : ! quoted in text, ii 24; In 
ni, TL ध 7 én, iv i ५ 
Agniv ee bad noted by Taitt. Pr, ॥ 40. | by Hik Pr, Vaj. Pr, on i. Bn, 
mish 7 i 2151 its pre) 40n, i, 240, 5२5, 40n iil 
nunciation, 1,400.41; its combination) Cankhamitri, quoted incommentary, i. 98 
with following vowel, ii 40, ii i, Gm, iii, T4n, 
Alterant vowels, ii, 20m. | رسيم‎ when separable from theme 
Anuditta -—see Grave. in pada-text, iv, 31-24, 
| Anusvira, not 7 constituent of the gore Cionaka: quoted in text, 1 8; in com- 
९९५ acknowledged by =| mentary, L io ah rr. ii. Gn 
A a,b lin reser to the يقالا‎ intr, n., 
nyatareya, gGoted in common | adel, mi, 
1 0 न Cerebral mutes :-- स्ह Lingual. 
Aspirate motes, i. 10, 10n; become non-\ch = a palatal mute, i 215: conversion of 
te before aspirates, i. 4 initial ¢ into, after finn) dentals, ii, 17, 
Atharva-Veda, existing text of: its rela-|Cireunflex कत्ता defined, i. 16, 14-160 
tion to the Priticdkbya, add. n.2;man-) 17; kinds of independent circumflex, 
useripts of, intr, بم‎ ; their mode of ides} 1 1 55-01; दनुं modification be- 
igmabing necent, i ore acute or circumflex, iv. 65+: kinds 
A eda Pritiviklya:itedistinctive) of enclitic circumflex, fii. 61-64; oc- 
name, maniseript material, charncter) currence of enclitie circumflex, iL 67- 
of its commentary, ete, intr. زم‎ ita) TO; comparative tone of different kinds 
scope, ॥ detined by itself, 1,2; school) of cireuniflex, iL 55 intr, به‎ 
to which it belongs, 1. fn; its contents|Commentary on the Praticdkbya, churne- 
analyeed ond compared with those of) ter off intr character of ite last sec- 
the other Priticikhyas, addin 2: कत tion, iv. 101 intr. n, 
lntion of the Atharvan text which it}\Compounds and secondary derivatives: 
contemplates to the existing Atharva-| when divisible by aragraha tn कनि 
Veda, لناءة‎ 9. 2 । cri iv. 8-182: treatment of double, 
du: labial diphthong, 1 25n; ite prommm-| triple, ete, compounds, iv, 10-12, 42- 
ciation, ا‎ 400 at combination with) 46; compounds put divisible, iv. 47-12; 
following vowel, iti. 40, 9. list of Atharvan compounds left undi- 
Avgment, combination of, with imitinl ¢| vided, iv. 
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— 
(> ied कओ. «ei ie १.१) 
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कैः | ا‎ ١ 1 5 





عب ~~~ 


4 
1 
و 


#9, 91, iv. 8, २9, 65, । hanté (r. han), ॐ. 91, iv- 
५ 










ee. 109, 114. 08 
athdna, i. 18, ०५८. 85-2 | ecurabhakel, 1. 101, 1016, | च, dor: कततकतत ete. Iv. 
41, 48c. srararaat, ji. 746. 6९.११८. 1246. 4, 11.7 
athiti, 106 अवानां (r. ater), 9. tie |" 14 पुन 
aparpa, i. £, 29, 44, 99, seorifa, i. 16. 17, 7 1205, 141९. 
20, 25, 31, iii. 89. 65, 70, 71, १4. 5 ef wddhorapa, Ad 
ad Ais لسري‎ | 
(reapers), ti. 102. iv, 1016. 103८. 0 
a 5 ॥ 1, 29, ل | 0ع‎ ii. a. पव, 
j i 1 (r. ap ned it. 1 | i intr, पि. * 
aphotana, i. 10%, بمطصلمم‎ 1. 105 ८११५०५५३ | 
ववावां (r.amar), ii, 102.) sedidkarana, iv. 105६. + ।* 4, 
a. sea, 11. 86 ४, 
top tr soem 9. 86 ha, mt ف‎ 
ह ممعم‎ iv. 20. dakdra, 1. 106 )4. 1. 8(. 4१४८९, | 
ह, क्त fs ps elc., 100, fi. 7, 731, iv)... 318६. Fi san 
Ofc, iii. 5८, 67, iv. 11 . 7. imal: apa Amalayati, 
a. svar, |i. 48. hand (r. han), i. 86 "ति, i.. S80, 
q: evar, iil. 156. द, Aan: ni वीत्य iv 100६, 11. dle. 
avara, 1. +, 18, 82. 65, 99 l07c; ei Aanyate, i) Arora, i 51, 59, 88, 9. 
98, 101, 104, fi ३, 21, 101. ` _ , 27,43, iv. 35. 
27,41, tii. 27, 28, 38,56) Aamanidfa, i 20, 28c. 


11८ 3.11 607 


ऋ. 1 8. [| 
eftti, i 8, 8c, Oe 3 
95. ef, tulyarpiti, 


85 ,60 ,148,55 ,4 اود بد 


1025 fi. 57, bi. 26, 62 
iv. १६.९१. 


ot. a, iv. 136, 1565 | 
praticidiya 


ss age} (r. ryadA), 111 و8‎ 


ryaradidna, ]ا‎ Pic, 100 | 


myardgu, ib 2) 9३, 111. 9, 
Sic. | 


cyore(ay LL) 98, Ole, بللا‎ 


cydkaraga, 1. fe. 
rydad, 1,63, 72... 


Fa. li. by 9; tii 38, 


न) विनिम لط‎ 
a. para, iii. 16.5) ध 


pas, iv. 19 7 








¥ pros wea iil. 43,90. , | semdpetti, iv, 78,74, 155 


it. 16, प्न ely 









ea , „1; samdpeddya, 1१.117, 124. 
poi Pa (स و‎ | 
fe, {+ Ac, ॥- © | “ih.” "48 
न ११06, inte 9 OT, She, 
hashthi, ii. 71, iv. عق‎ (१. aamidbhih 
= + iv. Bl. le sunudra, iv. 64. 
a. sam dirayan ta, Li. 
a, ii. 8, 9, iil. 89, 93, पु sarpishtaram, sarpisedé, fi. 
sah, ii,.66, iv. 126. व्व 
رطمم‎ ii, 6१ sree, iv. 9. ب‎ 
مقاط صم‎ 1.49, 5 mrceira, 
mage, 1.19 (4.1. 5, 8), sarrandman, ji, 44, iv. 9 
5 15d, جيه‎ 88, 1022, 104, = कव्व, 1. fic, ii, 42 
ii. 28, 57. Soc, bo 
। 4418 6. "1741; 117 i. 
सदव क, tv. | १८, ما‎ 9४ 


whiny = 81, ३१८, 40, = ०५९7०, ج116‎ 10 (4. TL 
ay te "Gd BS, 18;81, 40, HL 


वतात्‌, ॥ 1, dis Poe, iv 3 ॥ 
1075, 108, 109 مم .ها‎ वयव, 7.8, ^ 
sanhitdoal, iv. 124. | saepara, i. 1016 


sanhitikes its 107¢, 1146 مه‎ sahara, schasrapd{ema, 


mkdra,..8, 18, 62, 87,17 iv. 45. 


i 90, 1१.26 1, iv. 70, BSc.‏ لوط اهم ب 
अवतर (Fr. ae}, ti. OSs | adit, i, 8३.‏ 


sanjfd, i. 180,48, 1१.166 به‎ 0411, 0. 1 


gana, ik 6c, 24, 17. 


intr. ردنا‎ 206 
Cdkalya, iv. 496 


Ad, 
Gat khamitri i. 9Bee be 
0 pain (r ed), 1 81, 


LN ah‏ سيد اسه اا م بات 
वत, iv.‏ سد )= 
Hs sane, 4d, 480, = अकाय, i, 2, 10८ (4.19),‏ 


nM oF, 1, #+8; , द | 3 । نوك قم‎ “gg ॥ 1 
sande, iv. 61,108... (a. भंव (9, ini. 43, 
,مسا نوس‎ iv. Ll4e, 1२२६. च. eindnta, طلا‎ 4३८, 


18 if. 
soni 1 190 (4.1. 5}, 49€, .و‎ anger, ini. २1८. 
li. 86 mir, my T4e, iv. 1.97 


14. 0 12 
1016 11, ,. i. “ee a AY ie 
مط مومه‎ til. 50६. | ا‎ 9,46. | 


34८9 pen iv. 8‏ ,37 دنا ,1 iv, Joc, 93198 sondhya, i.‏ ملام 


q. (पवी, 1.84: ` १. fie, iv, 101 
. cuddaa, iv. 113८, 121, ea 1256, #0, सदर (१. aay). ॥. 104. 
ذا يسيم بم‎ 01.19. in. 40, pa (1. arp), لا‎ LOZ. 
q. pete, 1. 49८, Hide, Be. porn, i 43, 423+ (i गत طرق‎ 105. 
र / 1 1 سم‎ १० (0) ii. ३5६ । بع‎ भ, 98 
poh, i, abe , saptami, 1. T4. | प ner tot 4 د‎ 377 
ध. للعزن مسجم‎ pya, Tv. Ofc. |च. فصو‎ 1. 28, iv. 29, 688. | ४११} * 
3 تنبت سرف قم‎ iB, Pee nh, ered, युन | 4६1 (0 | ii, 104. 
erata), iv. samortia, 4. ||. 3. श्र 04 | مالا ول‎ 
ip ot Siete अक्क, 1. 14. 275, 50. ,| sferabdi [१ वन). 17+ 
a. (वद्य, ملأ‎ 62. romdnapada, i. 99, 9.15, आत्ता (r. star), ii, 105, 
q. prayanam, iii. 40६. | iti, 65, 72, 76. a, atria, 9, 86. 
edea, i. 12,43, somcindkahara, أ‎ 106, 91 ब, atom, ti. 96. 
Lap 42, ما‎ strdiohiya, i. 58, iv, 88. 
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| 


—— काः ~ च श +) ستاك‎ 


86 WD) Whitney, 
| | لماي‎ i. 84, iv. 3९९, 





ae Ali al, He 
moody, iv, 113, 117 
رقمل اسه‎ 1 51. 

mond Ayam, iv. 42 ; 


2" 105 (4.1.1), | 8, 
rothomiara, i. 5. 


| 10 - iv. ¢ 
1016 167६ 
¢ ir. 24. rather, i. 4 9८. 


; 01. a6. 
Al. ey i 14) er 

५. BO, 
rishi (r. rin), ४. 
rutea, iv. 66. 









BT, 166, tii. 31) 76. 
du, HAT ٠ 









1 
qe ne, ig gai सः 


q- mekhaldet, iv. 186. 
q-medhdel, 11.186 


A” actor aaa i i. 2a | 
loka, iv, 10651065: 


ye, £68; TL 29, fil 35, 67, ` ट iil. 20, 85, 91, 
iv. 216, ॥ न 
dra, rid 18. Bi. । 4 3 
seat arin (र pa, 1.-256, fi. 81 متنا‎ 96, 51 


18, 3१. 
recana, 1. 1016 iv. 1245 
IL 2, ef. doire-, deie-, 
+ Galen पिष 





#0. 
+ Iv. 10le, 108. 


५ ¶ 




















¢. 71, 101, 1.19, ११, 4९. ` 


रा انك أن نيوو‎ |+ ia 
/ ع‎ it é $9, 46,64, 64 ष 


(कः LOT, 11 18, 99.55१ ` 


षक, bi, 22, 28, 21, iv] 


قم 


page, نلا‎ BB. ef. वर) far-y 


cf. =, ऋ) fat, for. 

rarrpét, iL. 87, 68; 70, B4, lil. 

25, 1१. 98, 69 : 
10. iii. 9 6. 

प्याय, 1. 25=-28e, 3१६, 40, 

at, 1, Oe, Te,‏ راع 


‘astutah ण 


ivy intr. 7 ॐ 
2१6..1976, ॥. 11. 9, 10 
righdta, i, 104, 19, 10 € -: 


kia, iv, 107.‏ 00 ا 


ribhakti, 1. ११९. १. G1, tik 
¶ 8, iv. 90 

694४, 1. 2, iv. 19, 

riyat, iv. 1066. 


द 
ii. 8.8, iv. THs 


virrtti, iil. 63, १४६. 
vipesha, i. 18, iv. 12६, 


lia. rigpati, vifpatné, iv. 
+ lke विष 111. 9, iv. ‘23. 


riserjawiye, 1. 6,42, i 35, 
26, 40, i. 20. 
rittd, it Le, by. 61 
ri aria 9... 
i. 96८ fi. 262, 40६ 


"00 Veda PratigAkhya. 60 













110113. 1586 च iL (म्न पयेतत), ii. 82 Ui. le, 
fahp-, dnp, | pensar, iv. 105, 115,125 iv. Tc. 
kramap-, trip-n. عمسم‎ paydmani, til 81. | prasdrapa, iv. 8170. 
drip-, nindp-, بساك لجرل ا سرع لامر‎ li. prastiroa, L 24. ina 
sondnap-. | pum, 1. 25. prdkpliohta, ti. ५66. 
padakdla, Iv. 1090, 1236. | prumans, |. 91. ,مولعم‎ 5.39, = , . 
a purah, i. 83. prdénati, prénanti, iy. ST. 
iv. 152, 60, 9759. puruaha di + | prdtar, i. 48. 0 
300, She, 37 98. 70. . केवर, प. The, ` 
iv. 1015. = purushah, 1, 20, 25 (वृष्य, 1-1 ie 2c. parton 
orig अ, iv, 1१२८. पाव, iv. pr ‘ba, 11.78 
padddi, lit, £3, $50, iv. 356. |. pirydng, 111. 83. | pri arr iv. 100४. 
padddAyoyana, iv. 10T péroa, 1.38, 56,67, 69,92.) ake ay L 2, Tie, iv. : 
(कन) तु न iv. 101६. 104, ii. 7, 13, 55, iii. i, L 100 (41.6, 7). ` 
paddnta, |. 45, 54, iL 36, ३३, 41, 53, 57, lv. 4m 
21, 111. 26, 56, 89, iv. 81. 7, 13,131 prdcfishta, fil. 85 intr. n., 


rag a i. 3. pircapeda, 11. fe, 10. 76 50 
ya, 1. 1, 3.4.67 iv. 15, 107६ prdshdt, 1. 826, iii. Le, iv. 
a. paniaA pada, iv. 98, parcariipa, 1. 50, tii. T4e. 
para, i. 50. 55, 71, 89.101. pdredhnuk, | 5६९, 100¢,'q. prdinah, 1. 88, 1000, iif. 
1. 13, 25, 26, 31,40, 60, HL Sle, 77 + 
06, 70, 76, 108, ii, 25,) prite,i.10c, cf oprkta. | pretya, iv. 101. । 


31,41, 61, 70, 15, ivi. नकत 
TO, 111, 112 prthak, 1. 106 (4. 1.9.19). ५ 








paratah, |. 9९, fi. 536 نالآ‎ , + 38, 6३, 105, Ty. 6, 
55. prthivi, 11. 68, 100, 120. ef. apl 
a. poremia, 1. 84 च. praktha, ti. 62, pluti, L 198६. 
pararil pe, ii. 52. a. pra, ii, 16, iii. 80, 
a pard, 1. 60, न il. G4e. i. ९० दत्व, 9.6. cfd ba 
a. pari, iL 105, li. 88,3. 550 ण्त्‌, مع نالة ,33,04 .1 21 مثا‎ ॥ 
a. paridhiah patdti, ii. TT. iv. 50c, Te. ظ‎ barAhih, ii. 100 
ak ey dtha, 1. 1052 कणत वतम, iv. T3 beta, 11. 55 ण. च. ४ 
Fi “fil 6c, Iv. 74) prakptiscara, 4. 11. 24,9, dofwla, iii 5, 13, 17, iv, 
117. 1. 61९ 196. 
parihdrakdla, iv. 1 haduracona, بأ‎ 18; 84. 
Ile. q. drhadbhih, i. 44५८. 
parihdryn, iv. 118,126, | 9. bod , iv. 
q. parittih, iii. 115 iv. 81 0 a. (कनीय, ii. 
parokahd, 84. | मण प्रण 1.2 a. braimoncan!, iv. 99. 
q- para, fil. pratishiddha, iv. 56. ارس دجس‎ 1171015 
ل‎ protishedha, iv. 156 لواعة1‎ A, iit, 816 
नि ४ 5 / 11700, Iv. 1 bhargah, ا‎ 58८, iti. 316 
111 10447, Iv. TOS धृ. ^, ~ 5 
<= i, BSc. ihn 1४.116 iv. 812, (gq. dhondn, 1. 136 26c. 
वज, 1. 85 protyek, |. 28८. يفطن‎ ili. $7. 
pdda, 1. 93८, iv. 107e. |. pratyad, ii, ra Sic. 6४4४, iv. 31. 
ahgulim, i. 105 १४९०१, ii. 82. 
fa, iL 85 1917. 0,69.| prafyaya, أ‎ Se, 71. 87, iii.) r. bid: (कत्व, 7, 89. 
a. pilar, ii. 72. 9, iv. 13८, 16e. ب‎ 1. 82. 
(वकी, lil. 42¢ rafhome, i. 6,8, 100 (4. 1 akarand, مكلا‎ 49, 
पृ. pitrartham, til. 39e, 566. 1, 4), fil. 21,38. la. 0490, 1, 108. 
q: pibat 1. prathama, ii, 75. bhyad, iv. $1. 
pibati (r. grt), ly. 1. [कन्न iv. 97 سوقم‎ iv. BL. 
pidana, ع نك‎ rote che iv. 126६. iq. hirdsktram, 11. 306. 
pidita, i. 43 ate. : iv. 85. 
चु. pen ॥ 25. 216 79. جمس‎ Li. 1 
pum 1 iv. 41 معد‎ iv. 114, 119. mali, 10 ४, 25, 81. 
+ - ते | - 65 intr. عه‎ 
2 ari ८०१५४२१८ [१४.782 111, कण, fil, 17, hv. 17. 
matrartha, i¥. Se, 47. 


madhu, {. 4c, etc, ete 


— अ क्का ® 


0 
" 


fara, iv. 16. 
بو‎ णी, fi. 260, Til, 576 


tavarga, i. 24c, ii. 26.11. 94. 


iva, Hi. 15, 17 

411. iv. 20 

fied, 1. 106‏ به 

a. fim are, 11. 85. 
filarya, a 
tikobas, iii, 8 intr, مقا‎ 
f ae (4.7.10 
tulyatd, £ 100 |॥ 

eo ar 








tulyorriti, if. 85 intr. 7. पृ. didhyah, 11. 60 
ana, til 96, iv. 59. q. dil ie. iL 11,3 
५५८. a dri ha, iii, 65 intr. च १1 21, iv. 90. 
i 8, 100८ (4. 1. 5(, tL) ब [7 dare), iv. 69 ا ب‎ 9 
iii. 19. iv. 116 / 5 LS, ete, ete. | لاقم‎ 1. 26. द. mukhan- 
tii ee ar ii, 65 inte.) deeatd, iv. 49. शर्व, i २0, 260, 100 
ath, 6%. 44 رك يري‎ ष Lie: 
بق‎ {430 fom, ih. 84. ش‎ , ub 
towne, 11. 75. nighidta, iil, 65, 17-1070 0}, 
‘yam, 11. 36 1 
. trd, iv, 14 1 68c, inl, 560. 
| tri, iv. 0 Sfp er: 1 et ete. 
१. ark et midvuane, Iv. 
2 1 | नचा, 1 1, 70, 80c, 4.1L 
١ tridhdted, ii, 09६. ¢ 
tripada, iv. 9, 114 nimifta, fil. १७८, iv. 76, 
, بمعنق سس‎ १. 62. Se, 120, ع1‎ 
1 q frithtubA, i. 86, | „6. # 7040. 111. Tie 
2 a. fredhd, iv. 1 णात, 1, ५ (4.1.8.4). न्क 1 العم‎ 
. kh aera ॥ 1.11. 1% 88. ¥, 1115. rer > ॥ 1 
(वक्वा, iv. 107c. chads i. Gf A. भः {49 pradti, ii. 8 
a. irdthdyena, iv. 8 drirwkia, iv. 44 nitdrana, L 10e (4. 1,6). 
fea, iv. 26 رحدل لمعك‎ iii. 21६. عملم‎ iv. 1156 
a. tee, ETT. deirracana, iv. 117, 1206 | nicaih, 1.16, 4.105. 
.و‎ Gary, ii. 26c. 1266. q. niffd, iii. 116 rv. 61६ 
। | “(194 ५.०६ 
thd, iv. 15. عن قعل‎ } 
प deyakahera, iv. 64६. 1 ndimitiika, iv. 125, 1286. 
danshjfra, iil. 2. 
< danddgram, iil. 4 dharma, 19, 101 pa, il. 62. 
| re dd), 1981. dharmaptaha, iv. 1066 ४. peakaha, iii. 2 
(r. dial), iv. dd: widkiyate, iv. 27९ panti, 1 fhe 
चृ. dadhi, 1. 4c, etc, 5c. poicajana, iv, 106, 
प. dadhindrad, fii. 426 dud + paicapadi, 1. 88, ili. 5, 59 
rare i, 28. didtu, 1L 90, til. 48, 79, iv. Peet 1, 10८ (4.14), 
darcana, iv. 27, १३. فال وا‎ 11. Sh. q. patujdtiya, iv. ९६८. 
9. daa, i, 05, 7. path: pathel, i. Bc. 
dah. ` na (च, 4.47, i 9, 89, ili.) panati (r. pan), iv. 97. 
له‎ didhdra, ly. 98 21, 97, 18 | dtiya, iv. 286 
ذبعفة .و‎ 872 ` na, i. 1, 8, 41, 85, 11. 22, ॐ. مه‎ 7५१८ 0 0 
ddnim, iF xh ١ 36. 89, 51,65, 102, 1119. تاراهم‎ ii. 100. 
ddrdhya, 1 q +, 33, 47, somipadyate ete, 
a dpa, 1. 68, t. 60, iv. B4e, BSc 9 Ma 
a. कल, 11. 68, ١ nakdra, i. 67, 1.10, 26, iv. 166: pratipddita, i 
= gic १११ 101. nakshatra, iv. 1026 21 
cet Se _ qe يساعمس‎ Ti, 31६. a. panda, ii. 72, tii 2 
ए. dig: mirdipyate, iv. 1 3 1 24.1152. | (ष्वा, i, So, fii, 95, fv, intr. 
प्‌. diddmaati, 1 87८. nayati, ii. Ge, iii. 8T¢, 75c] ~ به‎ 1966, 1076, 108, 109, 


















WD. Whitney, 
8 1.22. 1789. 19. mara, 1.9. 
| ण i. 38, 81. 73, 84) कका (1. mw), TL 8 ع‎ 
1.49, iv. 23, 60, 5401 nag? اله طبهم مصعم‎ ५४ 
To, 114. 119, nashtah, pranaahtas, iil. 
dyutea, 11. 59, fy. 190. عو‎ 71 
im 4 0, ti. 60.88. mart Ur eg tii. 90, 
(प. durahnah, iil. ११६. ndda, 
3 بانس تيصق‎ 111. 84. nindpada, i, 16, iil. 9 
.ن‎ durnushtah, tii. 90. ir. 27, 
a. dushtara, iv. 83. ndman, 1.1, iv. 125, 4.11 
dushpitam, ii. 696. 1-+. 7, 12%, 14, 16. 
= didabhah, 11. Me. harry 


| 0 
ndmin, ti. 29, 49, 81, 87 










kerat, 11. 65, | kAanati, ॥ २0९.‏ و 
a karan, il,‏ 
gan, 14 Te, 1. 9६.‏ بي .88 21 karoti (r. kar), iv.‏ 
a. (क, gati, 4. 71. 3, 10,13, 16, 16‏ 
q. karir, ide 18.‏ 
शभक, Iv. 101, 1 018- च ) ककत}, 1 80+‏ | 
karmopratacanipa, iv, 3. च goviahti, ti. 22,‏ 
karmacesta, iv, ]01 a. qavenhepa, = 24‏ 
karshana, 7, 31, guaa, i, 1, 166 ) 4. 11 3, 4/0. j‏ 
५८ ii, 40८ 97 ake 52. ae‏ + 
اله धिक, 1 चक‏ و 0c, i.‏ 
Peie‏ ال 
ध. art 46. a. परक, ii, 1‏ 
iv, 40. r. gral‏ مدقم به 
karitdnta, iv, a1. Iv, 325, She, 506, 8.6८,‏ 
पृ. कवन, 1. 65 78९, ११६. of. avagrAya,‏ 
قا تق kdla, 11. 39. ch तकन,‏ 
podak-, कन्य | grakana, i 68e, ii 280.‏ 
a, kuru, ii, 85 । अन (r. gld), iv, 92, |‏ 
a. धत | ji oulodhim, iti. 6‏ 
rt, iv. 26e, 952, 45९. । ghosha, 1. 195 (4. L 3, 4) a. jihidd ‘ham, iil. 14, iv. 87‏ 
a. (1, ib 66, | पिः pr aig go 9. 55‏ 
a, (तुक, iv, 27 ghoshavent; 1. 13, ५1. ९, 11 intr. १, 1.8 ete.‏ 
nh. 9, it 65, 43, 64 (मिभ, 9. 101. _‏ 
a. 65, van jyotizhtea, iv. 102.‏ 
i, iti, 27.‏ ,47 با يمشن )802 krpi(r. kip), 64; iv.‏ 
keoala, il, 36, 28, iv. 1135. वयंतव, 1. 10,‏ 
ca, 1. १,५,१,३।, 32,46 1‏ 
لاملا fo,‏ .0,64.68 مقتشطركة ,حقرقة ,| 
tokdra,‏ | 80,91 ,77 ,76 ,74 ,74 ,09 


59-91, 104; i. 34,14, favargae, 1, 220, iL 14, 26, 

+ 4, (चाग, + भ 

Lod, 1067 بن : ما‎ fikate, 1. 142, 260, 406. 

80, 92; 34.47. 49, 81.69. (षल्य, iv. 74. 
१5. 83, 82, 04, 86% 1¥, ل‎ 
9, 11, 18.29, 28, 25, 8 fa, L २६. 
34,41,43, 44,49, 50, 4 rine i. Sle. 
106, 120, 121, 126. 













kramaja, & 69 a. cobra, iii, 2. dia, i. २0६. 
‘kramapada, iv, 110, 122¢.) cater 0 
kramarat, iv, 123, cofurtha, i 1६.10.196 (4. 1. ध ५.41, ii. 9, ii. 27, TS. 
Eramddhyayana, iv, 108. ४, 6), 1O1,.102,i1 7 वन्त, if. 12. 
Ariydedein, 4, 11. 1. a. cafiirdira, iv. 80, nated, iv. 74 
krigdyoga, 4 11.3, 18. र. त्वत > wcedrya, 1. 290, 
q. kroaktar, iii. cared, LL 964, 19, १५, 11l4e, +, lil. 1] 
क्क्व, til, 54. ! 
ron in: dkadipta,i 16. | cararga,i7,2le,ii 14,26, fakdra, iL 8, 13, 61, 83, fv. 
४.७ (rn. &७॥ ५४१}, باللا‎ 1 iid. 9५. | ١ 
0 11, 186. 17४7, i. ta 
kaldipra, i, $5 intr. ठ q. cdg 40c. a. fates pari, ii. 66. 
58, 66, iv. 11¢ qu ecinoti, iL 260, q- tatra, ii. 26c. 
| |" eet, ४. 38, iv. ३9 tad, i. 108, 0.१, 18, 39, iii. 
q. kAateendra, khatoodalam,  cydayati (r. cyu), iv. OL. 21, 65, iv, 26. 111. 125. 
edirakd, khatediti- 0 a. tad, il. 85, iv. 48. 
kdyonah, ili. 440, 456, |  chokdra, 1.17. taddhita, ii. 83, iv. 13, 6c, 
इत, (४. दका ti, 82, «Sie, 15, bbe 
5 nar कु i, kAdtmd-| chondas, iv. عاصا‎ 9 lle) fanmdnin, i 


॥ 99, 105, S50, 1260 | tama, iv. 16, 46. 


` तत चा ` 


क‏ شف 


= 4 حبر هب يق‎ eS ee 


4 


1.9. ` | 
वन, ॥ 26.79.99, ५ २९२, 
97,55, 1 38.19. 14,1 15 


iagya, iv. d4e,76,98e ef) wrerna, 17. 40. 
“aye. q: لدم بهي‎ lil) اناق‎ 
१८१५, HL 19, 1 























1 कीन 16, ليه ده‎ 8: 2 | dra, بأ‎ 74, 9.60. 
४१, #3e, iti, i, 2, 8. 66, 70, TT, 06 8 (१०४, iii. 406 5 
dkhydta, ] 11:1 88, 92 7, 101, 108; 14, 29, ५8, == dias, بذا‎ 49 
9. 1.1, +, 19 ` | 39,45, 100, iv, 6,45 धीन, 1. । १९, 0, 37 
dgqma, iii. १5, iv. Be, 98. 117 101, ०.28, ९६.३१.३३. 
~ +n A. itt, b 07. 9 27 أي ن1‎ = 
dewmamna, iv, 101६. ittea, LTT ` 
“it, diana, WHA, iv 70. (> च ينه ل‎ प. 4, Fv, 98. 2 
नोत a. tia, iti, 24. 


rit, gpa | „4 ६.१ 
funy ul arate ta 5 
piel L 906 87, 7), iii 
| 46, 75, 

ikdra, 1.74, fi §Te. Habra, 
و‎ 00 म اي‎ achat tt 

~+ | eka, i, 40, 47, UL al. 
ehapada, | 126, 


ubdra, |. 03, 72, 1.83, G0,) । र. 106, 
thi, Sp iv 116. 115. chamdtra, عا‎ 89. 

प्त, +. 11 19. cf कत्ल, ५ iv. 101 

weedih, 1.14. | iv. 19, 68, 64, 

wit (part. 1), ii 4. 11, 18,19, كه‎ बकैः 

uffama, 1. (५ 190) 5)! ekddera, 1. 69; च, 66, iv. 

iv 128. | ehdra, i raha 91, lil 44,‏ حم 

“wttar pels nia, i. 046, lil, 2 

a, 1078; ^: chy, 1 52, 101 

witerariipe. 0. 74६. : eta, iv, 45 

weed, |. 19, 1१. 8. ctdwattea, ol 280, 446. 
udaya, tik ९१६. 65 ena, Hi, 60 


_, 1 nana, | 
कलत 710, 1 91, 11 47, iv.) ` धवत i 94,17, 77, iii. end रत, bil, 34. 


०४८ + 11. £ | 65, 66, 67, 10, 74. वरा evap L108, ik 33, iv. 86 
devadia. fv, 1016, 1080|'' ١ "लतः antodddyved.| 69, 80, 97, 116. 
تحدم نه‎ 17. 71, 1४; दकव 1, 2, 66, ४. 20, 
वी Te 826, fy, 40s) | saree व esha, ii. 87. 
du, a, 5 | ~ 
اكه‎ 5 4B: ir, 75e, T6c, 11९. dikdra, i, 41, ii 50. 
.wddhutak, iv. 8९९. | | 
ساعك ةق‎ ino, 1. 82, tid dhere, 7. غناك‎ okdra, 1 34, 80, 01.46, 61, 
[1 0 पात, 19, 109: 89. 56 2 iv, 115, 
de, iii, 40, गलत, iv. 10, 120, 460, | onal A, Hi Ob. 
n dear, 1. 44. 5 ich, 1 105+ 
a. deih, ii, 63. “wpadhd, 192, ih 97, 29,0. oshadhi, iii, 6, 6. 
a. ded, iv. 72, "I 42, 63,65, 81.1.27 © (च, cf, 
- १ i. 108, ०५.॥{4 च, 1. 25, 
dubera, i. 41, 1 ३1. 





11, 0, TL 11 


ka 9 ii, 9, 62, 87, 

48,79, iv. 1j360,37, 4) ka (नग). iv. 25. 

11, 5,12; ota 18,19.) £antha. of 
upatargorrtti, iv. 16, ¦ kant dryer 

4. 11. 20, tina: kdmayemina, iv. 
upasrahta, iv, BG, | 
ग iv. Te ii. 44. 

a1. 85," | kerana, i, 18,186; १5९ 29, 

wbhava,- ty, 21. 80. ef, Maitakerana, 





2. £+ थद Inpex. 
A prefixed च marks a word or phrase as a citation from the Atharva-Veda; 9 


prefixed g, aa a quotation in the text or commentary not taken from the Atharvan. 
Other signs are used os in the preceding Index 




















a, iv. 69. amnuproddnd, 1. 1२, ay, ii. 40 
به‎ aber, ii, 17. कन er, الأ‎ 46, 
atara, 1 26, 101, 8 कवीन, 1. 94, arkah, | 56, iii, 316. 
a iL 13, 63,55,77. | aneka, iv. 2, q. red 1 88 eric 812 
चुः लवन, 111, fie, 55 anckdtahara, iv. 15, १. ह. ا‎ 
q- नान Hil. 3१९ anfa, 1.8. 15, 80, 88, i ظ‎ chati, iii. 82. 
akshera, 1. 1 4, 93. cf ebdk- 99. Li, 1, 19, 83, 07, 77) बा, 1 14 1101882. ef, 
yak-, 1/1, १8, 90, iv, 14,55, 69, 69 ana afpartta. 
بم‎ च्छला, 1. 98. 70, 91, 107, 111, 124) ह. andl: drdideren, iv. 
ني‎ ब्धान, ii, 40६. er 1026 
.نو‎ aguicit, i, 146. anfahpade, 1, 83, ti, 33, 111. 1. र, सव ५ "+ 
q. agrepitea, iv 50, iw, 886. 
aghouka, i, 12, 180, رة بلا‎ 4| antakathd, i. 20, 7. 92, iiL| ardha, i101. ef, mdtrdr- 
25, 24 39,68, iv. 19176 ॥ 
,دونه‎ iv. | 9€, कीच ध, iv, 112, 117. चवक, بللا‎ १५९. : 
a. anguli, i, 68. aniar, ii, 48, 62, rarah: npdrakdti; prdr- 
+ a spe er iv.| anfoddita, iv. 26, 39८, 386. whdti; 19. 4B. 
ie ` 4.1L 1 ae, 111. 40. 
a. ahpebhyck pari, ii. $7. مات‎ 1 9 ava, 1170 
المعانه‎ (r. चकः), iv. 58 कतक, 149,52, 102, 19 77.) बवल १५ 143 
Te 3 < , वणका, anyayukta, fv. 8. aregrhkya, iv. 42, 44, 496, 
101६. न्न ا‎ 1165 04९, 108, 117, 129 
anwadird, iil, 65, apa, 11 Woy) | avagraka, £45, ii 84, 89 
alah, 149; || apanodana, iv, 105 G40, 84, iv. intr. 0 
aticdyana, iv. 160. |) api, بأ‎ 48, 9. 16,63, 89/92. > 7, #4-dde, 55e, Tée, 
a. 1.1, 96. ~ 3 ८59, 68, 72, 79, iv. BO, 123, 
atra, He 29, 81. | 110. (५.1 ع الم نه‎ चत}, iv, 11 
afra, | 566, 78८, خأ‎ 2c, 2 apirag, L 08 8 arafta, lv, 1056 
5 i 7६ _ , aratiam, iil 116 iv, 512 
هه‎ कीत, iv. 109, aprita, i. 72,79, 7, 118; | anand, iv. 1056. 
a. — ii. 28. ~ च्युत, apraydta, iv, 86. ua gag EY, 64. - 
arakentha, सवप i a, 1 19. a. apraydeas, iv, 06. a Grape, 
wrihushthe, i. ir. 1016. avasnna, ( +. 
a. त्र. ii, 104. apluta, 1.97, fv. 120, चमत, । 10, iv, 1118, 
व, 1. 105६ यक, i. 190, arasdnika, avanita, L &e, 
adhidira, bi, 98६६ ao abibhar, 1. 44. 

1 9.1. 34. |>. ०01, 9. 4 i Hg ang iv, TL. 
adhyayena, iv. 101, 107) abhidhdna, abhidheya, | 8. च i. 2, 194. ` 
09. ashtama, i 103. د‎ 
anati (r. an), न. 39, ١ abhinidiuina, i, 43,44,49¢'q, ashtddanshtra, ili. 2, iv. 

anaatara, tii, T4. 9 ॥ die ل‎ 
anartha, 15. 3. abAlnishtdaa, 1 42, 1052. يوا‎ ashtdparna, 7, २, iv. 94६, 
annhea, iv. 84, : aikiniAifa, ii, 55 ote r. aa: damaayate, iv, 1, ९6६, 
andrada, i. 81. । ९१८. 46, #.11.9-1,-11- 
aniaga, brs 1३, abhi vi fan, iv, 3 18, 18 ; semastah, 4, 11 
क तप, 1¥. 492 766. a abhi स्वगु, iv. 4. 3 
anueva, 4, 11 a . 117 11.1.11 । न [1.१ 1101. ` 
anutiama, i, 99, i. 2, 20. 107. amad, 4,11.9,13. ` 
1111. 1. Be. a ath ie iv, 98. 8. तजन, 1.77 
००१५१९६०. 1. 15,96, ii. 55,  هقفيفممب‎ 1.91, 92, للا‎ 13, 9 ब्ग, 1.79. 

88. 81, Tl, 74, iv. iv. 83, Ba, موجه‎ Hil 745. 





+ - 8८, 10८ (4. &. aml, i, 18 
14}, 11, 27, 53, 67, ६५.११. चका, iv. 18 
88, i. 35, 1. 119, 131. (a, amnal, il 
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| ~ व. Ispex or ATHARVAN Passages, ` 


Ane g. added to the Atharvan reference marks it as denoting one of two or more 


Passages where the word or phrase clied Is found; an 


ete., مس‎ denoting the fret 
applies, A م‎ added to the 


belonging to the commentary; an بم‎ to the 


moe. The passages of the commentary given in add. note 4 are indlented 


by 4. IL 16 ete, 


verse of a hymn or passage to which the reference 
Pritigtkbya’reference marke it aa 
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add. note 5.[ Atharva- Veda Pritigtilchya. 59 


At نم‎ 514, at. the top, introductory. note to.chapter iy, I have) جع‎ 
pressed myself in a manner which misrepresents and ध does injustice to 
the Vaj. Pr. Although that treatise does not the. restorations of 
normal form in pada the subject of detailed treatment, yet its rules iii. 
18, 19 (as pointed. out in the note to iv, 74, above) virtually cover, the 
ground, with more or less completencss, | ا‎ diy fod aen 

At p. 530,-under rule iv. 53, [ have omitted the. reference belonging 
wimébhydm: it i xiv. 1, 11. | न) 
_Atp. 44, male iv, 59 would have been more accurately translated “nor 
is division made before any motuber having an inserted هه بم‎ its initial,” 
etc. Whether, however, there is any propriety in regarding the inserted 
sibilant of tupishtama,.and of the other words, cited, as the initial, of 
the second member of the compound, is very questionable. 0 

At p. 583, |. 32, for earrdhanah-va read warrdhdnah-ied. ते 





The indexes call for but a few Words of explanation. 

Into the first 1 have admitted all distinct references to single tine 
of the Atharva-Veda, made by cither the text or the commentary of th 
Pratichkhya, distinguishing those of the latter always by an appended 
م‎ Words or brief phrases found at two or more i laces in the Athar- 
van (and = न in the notes to the first of them, with a prefixed 
e.g.) are made no account of unless they are of 5 11111 and distinctive 
character; and, when noticed, they are marked here also by an added 
€, g., or, if found only in ३ series of षः es ocenrring in the same connec- 
tion (as in different verses of the same hytmn), by am added ete, Ihave 
also ineladed in the’ index ‘all ود جرم‎ to which important reference 
has been made in the notes on the text, as forthe purpose of amending 
a pati . giving account of an emendation made in the edited text, 
stating the manuscript authority favoring or opposing-a given reading, 
or the like: these are distinguished by an च affixed to the Pratichkhya 
reference. Ei: 

The second, or Sanskrit index, comprises, in. the first place, the whole 
vocabulary of the treatise itself, both its grammatical phraseology and 
its citations from the Atharvan, the latter being denoted by a prefixed 
a. 1 have added as much of the vocabulary of the commentary ب‎ ns 
seemed to me worth the trouble, adding leh ५ 8. £ to the reference. 
The pseudo-citations of the commentator, ort illustrations which he 
fabricates or derives from other sources than the Atharva-Veda, are also 
(excepting the phew aie in the latter part of add. note 2) included 
in the index, and. marked. with o prefixed ب ,و‎ This same indicate 
letter is set before the few words quoted in the text of the treatise whieh 
are not found in the Atharvan, ih ब ५ व भ 

In the third index it has not seemed to. me worth while to make de- 
tailed references to the. doctrines of the other treatises referred to in 
the notes; they may always be found stated in connection with the 





treatment of the related subject by our own Pritigakhya, | 


| At p. 355, rule 7. 24 ण तिद read न दाः + 
١ At مم‎ 371, mule ६, 47, trnslation, for palatal read lingual. 


io ae 
| ce | ऋ. 15) as an Atomnlons form from thé, forgetting for the moment 


594. WD. Whitney 


and sruk form no other compounds than sradAdkdra and srukkdra 1 
4. 22); तनपा forms phalikarana (xi. 3.6) ; क्त forms 1. {4.114.111 
10. 25}. ames enters inte namaskira, بم "جلدم سمه‎ and namoskrtya 
(vii. 102. 1 which Inst affords actually good ground for special treat- 
ment, as does Aastagrhya (ce. ट . इ. 14. 4}, on account of which ماعلا‎ is 
ranked with the others, For /driméla, 50, سق‎ wid, 1 लका find noth- 





wade [add, note +~ 


“ng at all inthe Atharvan: there is room in the case of the two last, 


and । سوج‎ specially of the third, to suspect corrupted readings. ` What may 
be ऋ अ LT have not been able to कभक nor how the 
last ‘word in the extract, which apparently has to do with the accent of 
the words treated of, is to be amended into intelligibility. There are 
two words which we especially miss in this list of اانه مومع‎ and 
ean hardly believe to shat been ori igroelly absent from it: they are 
تممه‎ and dvih? 1 cannot, however, find by eméendation any place for 
them in the text as it stands. 


“Tadd here a rectifical ion of certain ४ errors in the body of the work, 
which have attracted my attention #4 1 have been ا‎ in prep 19110 
the indexes; as also, corrections of such errors of the press as 1 havo 








vAt عم‎ 400, in commenting upon i. 15, 16, 1 ‘ failed to notice that the 
implication in the former rule is of {040१0004 ४7, ` after palatal and 
lingual mutes,’ and mutes ouly = hence this rule, has nothing to do with 


At ,ع‎ 878, |. 16, for dirpenyam read kdrpanyam. 


। ny cases practically arising in: the conversion of pada into sanhitd, and 


16 covers all the lingualizations of ¢.and fA after sh, whether in the 
same ora different word, | । | 
At p. 419, rule i, 29, at the end, for न्दीनाु read aie 
At p. 436, comm. to ii. 62, 1. 4, the hyphen representing the avagraha 
has dropped out from 2.1.712 . 
At p. 436, comm. to iL 62, 1.28: another like instance of repetitio 
is found at xx, 132. 12, where all the MSS. read punah punch, 
“At'p. 437, rule ii. 64, translation: for as read dors. 
At 7. 449, rule ii, 76, at the end, read धा (broken letter). 
क: 448, under role ti. 92, 1 was so heedless as to refer to ry dethan 





rat it' Wak, in fact, the irregular aorist of the toot ex, although 1 had 


“formerly interpreted ‘and र्मा तततीया padi-reading نهذ‎ ei - 
dsthan, os given by our manuscript; but it seems to require amendment 


to الا‎ : dethat, biving rohitah xs subject. 


“At 450, role 7.97, comm, |. 3: for stesha w shu read stusha @ aku, 


` At ,م‎ 456, comm. to 111-56 ४ reel ind analogous with oshadhi-ja is 
prihiet-sad (prthivishadbhyok ५ : अ+. 4. 178); कति ch has also a claim: to 
the attention of the Pratichkhya in thie part. Its sh was prescribed 


by ii, 100, 


add. note 4.] Atharva: Veda Prétigtkhya. 503 


determine where their deficiencies lic. ‘The second verso informs us 
that a noun which has its watoral accent is compounded with another 
which is unaccented, except in the case of an ‘enélitie pronoun of the 
first and second persons, or a vocative: thus we must combine éri = sap- 
८40 (1. 1. 1}, pate serehnyam ib 9. 1}, into शन्त, patd-rreinyom. 
The next verse and the one following treat of the combination of nouns 
and verbs with prepositions and other words employed as i a tions : 
these receive here ‘and in what follows the name gatt, which Panini also 
(1. 4. 60 ete.) uses. Verse’ five has for its subject such tompounds as 
are instanced by ‘sépratishthitem (xii.1.69: p. ai-prafisthifam). The 
sixth verse applies to م‎ vunds into which a particle enters a4 a con- 
stituent, and cites i#ih@sdh (xv. 6.4: p. ittha-dedA) 95 an example; and 
the first line of the next verse ‘adds the farther instances naghdéri- 
shiv'em (viii 2, 6; ¶. 6: pi naghe-rishé'm) and stisaha (vi. 643° p. .ماق فاق‎ 
Hence to the end of verse 8, compounds with saha (and its substitute 
sa) are defined, the chosen illustrations being sahdetkiardkah (vii. 97. 6: 
p- sohi-wikfavtkah) and si'nfarderdh (ix. 5. 37 p ), ti-ontarderdh): مع‎ 
متعم‎ is also added, but upparently only by a blunder? or tather, the 
reading is probably false and corrupt, as the metre helps to show. 
Verse 9 prescribes the mode of combination in such ओ ase ds purushé 
نلك‎ samd‘hitah (३. 7. 15}, where an unuceented preposition stands be- 
tween two others, both of which have their proper accent. The next 
verse takes for its éxample sam stbhittyd (iit, 14. 1), where two accented 
pr repositions precedé ih urtintcented notin, and the foriner of them is to 

made independent. “Verse 11 bas no exatmple, and, althongh easily 
enough translated, its meaning is to me obsctire, We are £ en told 
What combinations are possible: verbs are not compowided with verbs 
or with nouns; bat nouns with nouns and oH mopositions. A verse 
and 8 half follows, denyiny 5 the ‘enclitic forms of ‘the first and सततत 


personal ا كان قاشلا‎ the eapal ility of ¢ntering! into componnds, and citing 


aS instances ऋत daw त te (iii. 18: 8) and (pra vam ) بجع‎ vil. 79. 5}: 







and three additional lines extend the ‘same exception to the enclitie de 
1 “pronouns, and give the examples 4 सत (iv. 16. yt 
ya सतक vanim चङ्क (xii. 4. 11), pdry endin' (ix. 2. 5), and péry drya 
(xv. 12. 7}. The ‘sixteenth verse declares an unaccented ° preposition 

of composition with « following word, however secented, bat! 


illustrates only their composition with a citeumflexed word, as الل تو مط‎ 
vyena 2 gi 15.1 ^ durarmanyith (xvi, 2.1), and dedryah (xi. 5.8 ete.). : 


The subject now changes, and verses 17-19 give هن‎ > list of the twenty 
prepositions and 8 definition of their accentuation. Finally, the Inst 
vorsé كاد‎ sr é passage) uttempts to give a list 4 of those wards which’ 
are treated as if they were prepositions, although properly ١ pty إل‎ Sod 
other classes. This list is a somewhat strange one, with regard both to 
what it inclades and what it omits. -A part of ‘the forms which it con: 
tains ‘are in भ nent use, and familiarly koown as bearing marked 





analogies with the is arte Pa od ` 80८0 are @ehd,tirah, कक्कर 
ne 


punah, hin, produh, a i prat Others, as aram and व्क, are more 
remotely connected with the same'class. Vashat, swdAd, and yall are 
in the Atharvan compounded only with dara and dria, and hardly in 
such a manner as should require their inclusion in the list. ١ Svadhé 


3 9. anuddtio تزهج‎ madi pro&riisvardu, 
a pirvena vigrahes tatra purushe ‘dhi samahitah, 
, 10, uddtténugatir yatrd 'nudétiam paras padam, 
wigrehes tatre som subhityd mdarconam, 
11. valre ibhe prafriisvare pirvan ya ca param co yat, 
Danza dyuddlidni sarvam era samusya 
12. ad “khydtani samasyante na ch “bhydtem co ndma ca, 
, مسن‎ ndmno ‘pasorgdis tu sambandAdrthai" samasyate. 
13. مم‎ yushmadasmaddderd anuddtidd paddt pare, 
ndmopasargagatibhih® samosyante kadd cona 
14. mdm سوم‎ pra fe pra vim ityeromdidiny uddAaret, 
\-» . 1 tladergeonuddtian idam asya tathdi va ca, 
15. admopasargagatibhih’ samasyante badd. cana, 
| brhann قله‎ yo ends vanim dyanti, pery endn pary asye hi 


. : 16. anuddtte gatih sarvdih samastah searifddibAih, 
कवत एकव durarmanya dicdrye i midarcanam. 
17, न لاو طبع ته‎ mir-avd-'dhi-pari-vini 
od yapr-st-d-apd ya جناه مص سو "انرس‎ wingatih, 
18. (तदव ७८१. ddynddtias tatha ‘pare, 
, ١ ٠١ abhi ty anta upasargah kriydyoge gatis tathd 
, 19, pe psp docdi leshom weed ebitshord nava, 
|: upasargdnim antoddiias tv ‘abhi ييا"‎ ayam 
20. achd-"ram-astam-hasta- lavigila’-tirah-purah’ कच 
9 phali- 1 111 -uld-dodoy d- 
~svithé-seadid-prat-sraralale "ty wpasorgavritini yathdalata- 









OF this Passage the preliminary sentence (or.verse) has been already 
introductory note to the fourth chapter. ‘The. first 

verse gives a definition of the four parts speech—or rather, > defini- 
tion only of the verb and noun, the prepositions and particles being 
referred to as the two series commencing respectively with pra and ca 
jcompare Pan. i. 4. 51.58 and the lists of prepositions. in the other 
cikhyas), Thenceforward, from the second to. the sixteenth verse, 
Inclusive, the extract is occupied with directions for the combina- 
tion or non-combination, in of the various parts of speech, 
as they stand in j प 0४० wl one another in connected امد‎ 
ظ‎ 1 8 1117 an utterly disjoined state, 
each independent element being known in its phonetic form (including 
ite lo dee and as such and such a part of speech; and the attempt is 
to. the cases.in which the elements form compounds with 










7 ६ The problem, however, is evidently much too extensive 
and difficult to be so briefly solved—if, indeed, any solution of it is 
possible without taking into account also the inflectional forms of the 
nouns and yerbs—and the of rules laid down is only fragment- 

but I have not taken the trouble to test them by the text, so as to 





4. Longer Metrical Pamages cited by the Commentator. 


In the notes on the test, T have passed over two extracts of considet- 
able extent, madé by the commentator, from unnamed sources, and I 
now offer here the text of them. The first is found under rule i. 10; it 

as follows: _ 

epara dha: cofurtho hakdrene ‘ti : جسن‎ 

1 gated! ‘va prathamén sparcdn dhur eke mantehe 
d dinyabhdwyam pravariate, ١ 
2. phodmdlivaparhasd upadhmdanlyopafticamah, (ल 
तता 7४440 samanyitd deitiyd 10 fan widuh. لديا‎ 
85 ها‎ eva معلهة‎ ghoshena trityd iti tin viduh, कन 
hind مدعب ]امن كن‎ corterthd ite tan लत, 4 
4. prathanidh saha ghoshena yodd syur anundsikah, 
“tan dkuh poficaman دا مها‎ lathd barnagundh smrlah. 
8. na tu Ai vyotjanasamdhir चकर कच bhavet puagh, 
prosajyeta drama vieyoh punar bhavet, 
6. dvituapréplio caturtherhn hakdro hy otra, kira, "1 
„+ dvitivesiuity fon nd فجدة التومة يفاد"‎ tannivdrandl, . .ب‎ 
, , = \ ९, pippalyddiahu قوب‎ dritvam awarde chabdavidhid (त्वै 
jadpakonig ea dei iyindon detteapripter. ot athateh. 
١ 8: gunamdtrd om (09 ‘sham apiirnam. ryafyunem kvacit, 
aptirne tyefjone kramah whi ctAulo bane, ٠ ٠ برب‎ 











١ Ge prihaksetivdai (१ कज का cal, 
i 4. +,“ (न a ३ (^ a < سخا‎ pravjdyate 
10. salivapr 1711. nidodha 


. fathdi “ea poicavargena gunamdirena tulyatd. 
The other passage is the commentator's introduction to the fourth 
١ AAS 011-27 > ia tah) ws 
sumésdvagrahavigrahdn pode yatho nie pikatdyanah; fa- 
thi vakghydmi cateshtayon pad asin, « yitopascrganiphidndm, 
IL 1. dkhydiom yet Ariydrde १८११५. soflvdkhyom weyate, 
1 ६ अपुनत cddaynh saree’ wposargds tupradayah, + بوم‎ 1 
, = 2. ديا قله ابن مسف‎ pornastotie prakpliisvaram, ماج بت‎ 
na शवततव स्तक nq ابملامااتهة ل من‎ च 
3. ndmd ‘nuddtiom prokriecaro.gauir anuccovd, nama cet sydd 
uddttam, kriydyoge gatth "بوه" نفام‎ 
saméao ydvanto “nucedh somarthine tin (2 ४ 
. yatrd "neko ना 10100 ati काण त्व 1 ~> 
04004079 wima rd yat “ine 424 र्पः 
शवतत ti ५1.41} 1 ra poram,” , -- 
adden id ai ५८4 "oe Hishthttam, , ` ` 
„ udditar عا‎ nipato yak ao “wind ttah Ie kencid bhavet 
tomaxyante fethd vidhim itthdso nidarpanam, 
hdrishin susche "ty evamddiny بأ هبلق هه‎ agin ms 
क 4 ‘ty वाहयते تسر‎ की parcm ‘ndma somagyate, ` । 
1118. 8 1.1.13... 
1,111.1 11.81 4,841.1... 


क 01.. ४५11 45 
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(pty? 28:4), त (का viv, 5.6), pry (pppay? iv. 9. 6), pay 
(party: x. 9.7), gran ( العم‎ : i, 44 ९40९ (adhe; ५ 6. २); mny [नन 
१.15}, mpr (npr 7: i, 7, +), mpl (mpl 4), فدرم‎ (mp; x. 5, 43), 

: (mbAr: क. 1 be mint (ण्‌ vi ) 

(r* अ. 2. 31), "+ (४: ix. 2.14), rer [द्वाः ili. 2. 5),‏ سام 
(roy: vii. 22.1) त way: ii, 25, 1), rte (1 ii, 7.5), rim (ren: 1.‏ برو 
(rete: 2. 1. 30), tv‏ عام ,)91.2 rim (rete: iii, 8,6 (rity; iii,‏ ,)5 .1 
(rete: i. 4 १/4 (rt ¶ ii # (reddy: vii, 6, 1) व (क: 7. 28‏ 

086 vy. 12,5 rdhdam: 19, 39, 1), rdhy (r'gdhy: vi. 4 

3), rdhr (e-ddhr: vi, 88,1), कध (reddhy: iii, 26,6), rny (riany? 7. 14. 3) 

y (Mppy* ix. 2.22), rbr (00 : iii. 20. 5), 704४ (mubhy 1. 12.4), rbhr 
(70047 ए, 1. 1}, rmy (rimmy: iy. 5, 5), rey ८44: i. 17.3), rer (r*eer 
i. 16.1), ree [ह + rah (अन; iv, 18. 7) et (r*shn sx. 2.1), 
rok (rr: 1. 4. 2), وقد‎ (r‘shahy: vi. 18,1), rehw [946 : xviii. 3 
2), rhy (e"hAy: 71. 1.2), न (r*hhr: xii, 6.29), rdw (r‘hAv: vii, 56. 8); 
«وا‎ (lige: xit. 3, $2 

eit 2.5), शत (शः ii, 32.1), कवन (साः 78. 5} ; pey (ey‏ عابر 
x. 1. 13), ere {तितः xiv, 2. 28 ad (sey von 2. 16), (ण (fem: 5. 31‏ 
(gpl १ 0.4), gre (rev‏ اع fey (fey: रः By fit tr‏ ,)8 
aay ८ ais 54 0 pel ११1४; 1. 12. 1}, ‘line 5‏ 
i. 3.1),‏ لاف ,)9.3 ‡ ‡ 3 11 2,2 
.32 "1 ا : 3 10 1 74 3 7 19 if‏ ^( سواه 
(क्न: iv. 12‏ اناه 107 1 (sty: it, 32.3) ١ 8.1), ste (ete:‏ واه 
sthy (athy: iv. 13. 3), ब (4.4 (जाक : 1.32. 6), sey‏ ,}1 
(ssuy: v. 28. 10), अ (sak: Tx: 4 जवा (vat: 1. 8.8), sath (sth: i, 31,2),‏ 
gen (बकः Vi. 11 ५4 asp [अः iv. 16.4), sein’ (rms v.99 + ry (ery‏ 
er (ears 73. 8), sev (अ 1.19. 9); pp (gprs 1.7.5), gpl (प‏ ,)4 .10 ,1 
Myre ol |‏ 

Any (A"smy: x8. 18), hny (A*any: vic 110. 8), hey (Avey: iv. 1722) 

‘TH. a ok of four consonants? 

7 i. 18.1) (अधनः ४. 0.1), 7 (21; iii. 

12.6); tate {9 : vi. 11 \ nlry Ai 1. 31, 4), nest (१1: 7. 35. 2), 
ntsth (ntsth: ४. 2, 3 nisp ( 7), ऋनि (atte: {१ 5. 1), ndry 
2 209 # (Rey? +. 1 id (१८४४, viii. 10. 22), rtsy 








र; x. 1.21), يناك‎ (P*shny: vi. 24.2) (vkshe: vill. 3.7), ahtry 
ग: iv 1.2), dete (sates vii 95. 8). 

There is مم‎ group of five consonants in the Atharva-Veda: if how- 
ever, the order of two words in 1 8.1 had. been reversed, we should 
have had a group of six, viz. ntstry (pumdnt atry akah), The fact حل‎ 
serves to marked here, although. familiar to all students of the 
Vedas, that by no the groups of four and three consonants, 
or even of two, were, in all ४ their occurrence, actually such 
groups to the makers ker ymns; in a majority of the ف دم‎ 
where a y or ठ follows two. or three other consonants, and very 
quently where they follow a single consonant. only, they are, as the 
metre be Sake read as أ‎ or m, or i or بك‎ [५4 separate sylla- 
bles Th 1181 ch seem_most difficult of enunciation are 
thus often’ relieved of a part or the whole of their harshness. a 
(as at > 28. 10), an hee group of three consonants is to be resoly 
inte separate sy 
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1४2. 8), 47 {६ ii. 30.3 ly : wi LL.3), di‏ ;19( .ذا 
॥ 10 11 अ, (4 fits 11.31 0 ete rae 2), er (५ 42‏ ,)5 .33 
2m (ven: wi. 2, ३), vy {ण : i. 3,1), er (नत : 7.1‏ ;)5 

ak (gk: i 4,3 (2 : 1.6. 4); pe (ec: 5.4), त (pe: ix. 8. 14), 

gn (gen: 1 114 0 a i” i 3), Anite sr 
> Oy Fu LO 

HE, 1 ॥ 5 Moi i. 8. 1) ci lk 1, 2. 4 { 1 प ९ 5 

tase 0 m (shahm: 1.12.3 1. 14. 1), معام ) نداعم‎ 

3, 2, (८ (shah: xi. 8.२ (unk: i Yah at (at; 1.1.2), 4th 5 i. 

16.1),-an, (#12 १. 5,8) oh i 1.1), sph (sph: iv. 7.3), am (sem 24.1. 

4 (sey: i. 2.2), a i, 2.4), sv (anv: 1.2. 3), هه‎ (अः) 4.3); gp 

(or tie 4 EVO # 90 1.33. 3}, ५ ) تائم"‎ : 1.8.4), Ay {१४ 
1. 8. 4), ie (her Iv, 16. 14), Al (Adi: अ... 60), Ao (vw 4.3) 

11, Groups of three consonants: tf 
` ١ बा (+ xix. 24, 9), kty {40 : 12.9), ber’ (ete: fi. 30. 6), ety 
kbp: iv. 31.4), bthy! (kathy: +. 9. 1}, bth [णः उत, 186. 4), . 
पः 1 2३, 3), Epr (kepr: ix. 1.10), Rehm ستعطس)‎ : 7.33. 8), दोक 
[1 | vii 89. 1), dehy (pesky: 328. 8) dake (pokes 1.2. ५९ death 
न: xx. 184. 3); (र ye 133: 1), त, (व: ov 18, 1 

(+^ ¦ 1, 12), gbhy (009 : २.6. 12} stay (१५ iii. 90 5 ; 
hry ys अ. 2.4); ककः । ४,90.9), اش‎ । Wi 138. 1}, (त 
طلز‎ 2.1. 1}; Adah (क 1.5}, او‎ (नी ६ 4.16. 5) toy ‘gy 
37.2), «ية‎ (agrt xiv =e a ngl fe iv, 38: 3), अ (dghghh 21. ५ 
fighr (aghr 30.1.46) (madly: 171. 8.5), wide, (dees NVI 
adhy (aadhy : viii. $, 6); تراد‎ मन x. Bi 19), ner. (dae: xv, 18, 5)9 


क्लि: xii. +. 80 (0911; 12. 7); 0 ¶४1.01. 1). ge (79: 10..11. 8), 
ا‎ {४ ८५०५ fichy sett xi a, }, ब Cae भ 8.8) न 
عا بود بع‎ 1. 99), fiche [क ,ته‎ 10. 23) वति (भिः ti. 14.4, yy (ays 
४ 9.1 ad ا‎ 

tty (ates (7. + 1 १ Sido lS fe vill, 9, 9); वना 
(ddhy : ४1. 1. 31) Pr 23 80), ‘hy Gig ti 3. 4}; indy (ody 
vi. 138. 2), my (anny: vieTT 2% | 

thr (ether: Gi. 12, 6), tev (४१४४; ix, B17): 49 ` (४५७४; 18. 2), Hy 
(11४; १6, 10), dr (धः 9, 107. 1), dle (eters. 23.4), tng (कः 0.12, 1), 
ipr (दिः ii, 34.2), tpl og wi 525), try ("कः i 8. व, fre (1 : vi. 40, 

tam (tem: vil, 52.2), try (try गौ, 3. 97), tay, (they sili, 13, 4), ter 

(ther: xii. 4. 84), too (tows i 5 2 سم‎ (that: 1, 3.1); dr (वः 9. 10 
6), 4 iv. 19. 6), ddri(adr di. 10. 1}, ddv (कतः vi. 107, 3), वयु 
( ), ddr (adhr: .لقنل‎ 8), ddhy (adhw: iv, 14,2), ddr | 
1.32.1), dbhy (dabhy: 11. 58. 5), dbhe (८ dmy (dddmy 
v, 23. 13), dey (ddey: iv. 19.6), der (ators ४०. 90. 1); dhny (dhdinys iy, 
1.1 قلق رك‎ iv. 29.4); लः (न: 1. 81. 2), 3 (कन; x, 
8}, 9 ४८ grt viii: 7.11), nity نوقم)‎ : i 8.7), mtr (त 1. 3.9); mlb (ate: 
+ 4.2), née (nts: viii-8, 8), my fis 1 1 adr (तव ; vin, 8.9), ndp 
adv: 7. 11. 8); पतर ` (१४४ ए, 25. 3); (ndhr : 1४:16. 7), । कषक 
[9 tv. 13.7), amy Nd v.65. 5), npr (angr: १. 10, 2), ape (ange : ३. 3, 
14), nbr (कणः i. 20.1), १04 (मरकत: v, 22,12), ny! (अन : xi, 10,13), 
ney (nney: iv. 3.1), mer (amer: xv. 3.1). (334 : )2 Bs 
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(gor :10.1 iv. 4.7 iv. 18) 
i: 98 fe 99 (ook 144 1: Gh bo 6}‡ 7 (ak {4 19. 2}, 
(ahh: iv. 10. 1}, my (ag! 1. 12, 407 : iv. 11 19) AW (hn: ¥ 
29; 2), #7 (dag iv. 4.8), Af (ddl: xvii. 17), Wd (duds स 2, 20), adh 
(aad: 1. 2501), an (aan: 7 1. 8), Ap (aap: Mi 2.1), fm (Ags 1 
1), dy (Way sv. 26012), aw (amet 7. 4.1), dea (qe: 11.98), HA (RGA 


é¢ {+ : iv. 1,3), ceh (ek: 12,3 ey ३.३. ix, 5.4); 
5 : 111; ॐ Ga is '7, 6) gh a tii, 30 0 peek 1. 9 i 
) 7 an ge (ire: 7.24. 2); te i. 4.1), fick: (जल: iv. 84), Wy 
१.9. 
^ (ek, iv. 18.3), {। (yt: + 11.1), tp (pty. 14 8), tm (apes vill. 
iy tty: xix 44.6), ^ (pkg? 25. 21); ew (ete: xi’), 2}; ddh 
97. 7), db (dab: vi. 96. 2), 784 (dabA: xii. 2/48), dy (addy: ii 
9.1), dr (ddr; xi, 7. 11), dv (शवरः iii 21,5); ( ij 18.4), शा 
(oe vn. 063); لك‎ (adhe? vii 8. 11}; لبه‎ (eth sx. 9.15), nd (ud 
4), قد‎ (कवौ: xin 296), am (ककत र v, 20011), mm (ppm: i 15.3), 
ay(any: 1.9.2), we [का + 1.4}. ` 
Ck (ik : 1. ०4. 2}; (4 (च 1.11 २५ ॥ {५८६ 1.9.1); tt (+: 8, 
॥ (ims २93), # (12: 1 1.2); دوه‎ (न = vi. 124: 9), tm [ककः i. 
:بم‎ (१४२1-1. #), علا‎ (0: 1.1. 1)}) te (०: 1.१.86), هط‎ ब 15, 8} 
1,35.3); the (ककण: 7. 202 1( 409 (१; ai. 4.7), the (ethw : स. 
يله‎ (चा; 1.24. 3); ब 0 1.2. त}, gh (वैल : ४. 91. 8}, ‘da 
8 1381, चमा (ath : 1 717 أنه بز‎ (दः لق از‎ 2}; 26 (अक: مقن‎ 29-11 
> 1 90-1 nk عرلا غ211‎ (क 61.3.11 चा عله‎ ried 
8), dw (atte : 1; 3.2) + कीन (वैः i, 241), dim (ddhdion : 1. 22. 1}; dhy 
(ब: 1 8.2); का [वव 1.13. 2), dhe (व 2 ३.4. 1); على‎ (चः i. 
14. 2), ती (नद; $. 19. 3) अ (anf? 1.2}; 9 لطاوكوو‎ 2 11.190. < 







[चव ds 3‏ امد غ1 ملاعل mth (ath: 1.37. 1); कव (ad‏ ,)2 .15 ,1 نماقم 
9.4 لل (sind‏ قلس ,)2008 بطو ) قد ;)351 1 (कष; 1.7 1 नक (nap:‏ 
(ane: {1.3‏ سه ,)2 .1.36 nm (nem: i. 10.4), my (amy: 1.2.1), ऋ (amr:‏ 
weak (nish will 9, YT), mew (nds ए. ठ. 16); mle (११४; i 122)‏ 
pe (pp h > viii 0. 20), pred (patel > viz 48. 3) (ipl : 1. 1. 1}; ope‏ 
(ह 7 iti 31, 1), oy (ppy : 4‏ نخدم ,)17.5 (ppp: 11. 11. 1), pp (pp: iil‏ 
pe (pe : 7.2. 8}, pe (‏ 0 1.9 = ]عضر ,}14.38 
vi. 2,2), po 1: 9.9), pre i. 6. bg: xvii 2.8‏ 
bd were 2 ) (40 ; ` 4‏ ,)2451 :8ن ( १ ‘or‏ 
.1 ملتقد: (ob: xix. clog) br ae 1 6.2), bl (ह: xi. 9. 19}, be (१५:‏ ® |( 
rAd bin [धक ; ii. 5: 6), ban {हो ; =. 3.3); Ghy (BAY 21.4, 3), BAr‏ 
i 1. 1}, She (kev. 2.7} ट ऋः {निनि 7 7. 30. 2), mn (ककत 2 7. 26.‏ ( 
कृणौ (क : ४.6. 6); ob (mb: LL 1}, bh [नशः ४‏ برت ج26 न (ल; iii,‏ 
(कवक; ii 243),‏ سه ,)8 .11 .1 ; (भषज‏ اذم ,)1 ;80 ऋः (कि 2 त;‏ بلك بن 
(mie: vi, 56:3}, ` `‏ مسرزع يم (ned wilh.‏ 
weyers १. 11. +) (र: 71. 3. 2), = [लः रं. 69‏ )3 ,1 بذع ايو dda‏ 
A nee re (rec? ॥ 353 (ech xx. 84012) (ry sh‏ 
4५ 1110. च}; क (rts 1 383); rth (21.7.86) rd (> i‏ ,}1 
em (rank 1. 3), 79 (+न: ६ 2,1), + (rab‏ ,)1.0.3 الس ,)29:2 
ry ( ‘yy 1.3. ठ), 7 (प‏ 41 تسيوك ) (२१३९6 : 1 11. 2), em‏ هلم ,)1 .1 
५18. 9), ज Ae Line ४५ rsh : L 5.4), PA (7‏ 
i. 8.4); db (UE: v.17. 4 lig 2 i. 36:1), dp\(Uip: 1५. 8.1), {५‏ 





(ऋः = ————_ ए क चा = 


of its modification by adjinidhdna; and if any of these subtle euphonie 
changes mutually exclude one another, the two in question must’ cer 
tainly 0 50, : 16 is: not-absolutely inypossible that the Hindu gramma- 
rians may have regarded the name sphotana itself ax im prying ring: suApension 
of abdinidiéna, and so have saved themselves the trouble of a pecifically 
नन the: fact: of such म) काठ : yet I cannot think this likely, 
and so have combined the modifications as they are given above, ١ The 
admission of a nullifying: effect in the sphotana wou id remove merely 
the abhinidhdna of one consonant: changin é , for instance, aug 10 وقلع‎ 
_ it remains only to take notice of a peculiar class of ‘cases, whens & 
final surd mute comes to stand before an initial sibilant, and their om 
bination undergoes (according to-the rules ii. 6, 8, 9) certain enphonic 
moditicstions, which are not usually represented in the manuseripts or 

X. Combinations of 9 final surd mute with an initial sibilant) Ist, 
with aspiration of the surd: te (as tha), tay, ter, fee, fate Ind, with 
aspiration, duplication, and abhinidAdna: ‘ies (as ४443); fp) pre, death 
ri عي‎ with insértion and abhinidhdma + t's (ms १८७), Pav, vite (a5 aka), 


Akin with » ae this last class is the combination of ऋ and’s, with 
insertion of €; I have not bronght it in here, because the inserted letter 
is واف اسم‎ given in) peat rinted tarty It एय ght be made a question 
whether all these: inderted: mates are ‘not liable to ‘be converted into 
aspirates: by the action of rulevii.'6, so\ that we ought to pp श. 
। „9... considering the want of explicitness of the treatise 
Upon this pointy and the uncertainty whether the inserted mute is prope 
erly to be regarded: as) A renee mded, in’ the character of च final, to the 
former word, I have thought myself justified “in adopting for the ¢om: 
binationa in question the अको [गहा mode of ‘utterance. । ` । $ १५0१ 4 

In order ‘to faci the determination, with aan لقم‎ to any given 
2 oup, of its o¢eurrence in the Athorvan text and of the phonetic form 
to which the, rules of the Praticikhya redude it, 1 अतत्‌ ऋ al phabetical 
tion, and by a reference to a passage of the text where it occtim | As 
in the in aie examples;a sound which has suffered abAinidAdna ‘is 
marked by ع‎ amaller letter; ॐ -yema, or nasal counterpart, has a straight 
line above it; the ndésikya is expressed by 1 superior ५ ¢ the two srara- 
bhaktis, shorter and longer; by ; oars Fmd ot and a littl circle respect: 
ively; the sphotana, by a superior .به‎ Where a group has the phonetic 
gether, the division between final and initial is made by an interposéd 





I, Groups of two consonants:  : । | | رم مر | اأكصنات‎ 
+ لظ‎ (bb > جا‎ 10+ 0}. he (कः 1. ४.3) حل‎ (kan: viii; 10, 18), dt (स; +. 
8. 1), لاع ]قاط‎ 1:10::8(, du [ल्ल र 1. 28, 1 ) Ap (haps 1.14. Ds Em 
(ति : 1.25.1), dy (कद 9. 33. 2), dr (bers 3. 12. 1), Hi (क: 1.38. 3); 

(bbe 327. 1), 446 (448; 7. 2. 3)} dee (कमः 7.1. 4) deh (धद; 
४, 31. 8}, 44४ (449 : iii. 3.3); 0.4 : 11. 386. 7}, gah: (इत): ii, 19, ह , ٍ 
@ (ogi: iv. 15. 2), gd न : iv. ४ 4४४ (ged > 1, 10. 2), ون‎ [शन : 1. 6. 2), 
فو‎ (अः ithe 27. 9), لذو‎ (280४: (क, 6.6) कण (कद : 5.2.39); oy (क: خم‎ 
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the first..consonant.in ‘a, case like the Jast; where. ¢onsonant suffering 
yama follows it... Such m precept is very possibly one of those: lost: in 
the lacuna exhibited by our MS. after iii, 284 and, 1 should य ع‎ ms that 
the Pratic¢khya might have extended the exemption from duplication 
also to any consonant.of which gama. is made, thus including our 8rd 
division, and allowing us: to say simply. £m, ete. There were enough of 
doplication,.one. would think. my dt Daido أنوص‎ oe here 
1 VL Groups, suffering one or more of the above modifications, with 
interposition of méwikya; viz. duplication of second consonant, minikya, 
and ebhinidhdna ; «, groups of two consonants: An (a5 A*pm), Am, Ain ; 
Pagronpe of three consonants: Any (89 पि) hang, 0) रि Gio Lene 
VIL; Groups: suffering the interposition of srarubhakti only = Ist; of 
the longer: anarabhakti: rp (os ज} rah ;—2nd,.of the shorier; a, of 
three consonants: jy (a5 ryy), ris, reAt, rshn; 3, of four cotsonaute: 
{L-hawe-assumed that,-in the last class of cases,:the rule forbidding the 
duplication of + consonant, before another ofvthe same eliss prevailed 
over that. prescribing the: duplication after'the r, In the absence, hows 
ever, of any direction as to this point in either the text or its comment 
ष्य مق 0 بحصي 1 ب‎ means confident that my understanding is ماعطا‎ one. 
vo ALL. Groupe suffering svarabhekti, together withone or more of the 
aes receding, modifications, lst, with: sarcbhokti (shorter) and abAini- 
९0. tt (us 210) بلقت ئ‎ with sparabhakts and. duplication ; بع‎ with 
longer swurabhabtis rh (ny oy) +8, with shorter;.«, groups of two 
consonants: ry (as riyy) rt xv رقع‎ groups of three: بك ليوا ا‎ ५ : rey (as 
rey). Fer ret जा قلق‎ eke, بعص باع‎ rhe بلق‎ with 11/11] 
(shorter), duplication, and abhinidhinag } به‎ (कथ Se عدو‎ two consonants: 
rh (as bk), 1 + برغ لاا‎ rth, ream, بلاس‎ thy rd, rd ॥ गत, rp, rb, ehh, rm ع‎ 
¢, groups of three consonanta: لمك‎ (as + الفط‎ rey, ror, eny, rty, rir, 
زا هار‎ ade rdyedhy, rdhry ndhey eny,orpy, rbr, ,واف‎ rbkr, م اريك‎ 1 
धि onps of four. consonants + ऋ (sa >), جل اسبح بساك"‎ with دوجم‎ 
«اطمقة‎ (shorter), yuma, and double عجش اللشتقه‎ : rin (a vt , dhe 
as r' am. ।[ ^ ia १.1 يي‎ क क| و9‎ += 55831 ४ 
^, Two or ध. these combinations are linble to:the doubt expressed 
after the last clags, It may also excite a question whether r and A-are 
to. be. duplicated ayy ९ प 3 have, however, in clas- 
ret ‘ing such. prou ps interpreted the: finst part-of rule iii, 31 as meaning 
rand-A are not linble to duplication न is the first consonant 
be 9 ‘this. णत्‌ طغمة بع كمع‎ free to be doubled when preceded 
eres Te 0040 al latin bea Leg ase 
ix. Gronps liable to: spAotana, toget her with some of the preceding 
modifications: viz. to duplication, double -abhimidhana, and uk 5 
क groups of two consonants: tk (a8 tek), thy tbh, deg, d-gh, pé, ch, ig, 
03, wk, 9, mg eh; Gf, इण जा three consonants: (त (ns بلعم‎ 
thee معام‎ वत, whe, wheh, wor, |: , rear 
_» With) regard. to the question whether the groupa PETERS: i with 
9 are to be rankeil.in this: class: see the note:to 1.38. If dénied apho- 
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‘text, a final visarjoniya as their first member, Dhave given the 
in ie) vied by the: 940 representing (ter Moller 
example) the jiwdmiéliya spirant by x, and the upadhmdniya by ري‎ as 
1 have also done in one of two isolated cases in the notes on the text. 
. IL Groups suffering. abhinididna onl (by 1. 44). ‘These ure as fol- 
fe, Ach, My. لط‎ 11111111 is 
mp, p, mph,mb,mbh, mm; 9 of three consonants: kesh, حلة‎ Akl, ike, त, 
‘ihe . mor, ni tighr, echr, cell, cele, jy, ,ناز‎ fichy, fichr, fehl, fiche, 
My, dany, ndy, tty, tr, tte, ddy, ddr, div, ddky, ddhr, ddhv, nty, ntr, nte, 
nla, ap ys ndr, nit nelly, ndhe, ण । 1/1 nay, mp, mpl, 1.0 mor, mbar ¢ 1 1 
mml; 7, of four consonants: بد‎ दप, airy, nist, nésth, néep, niav 


छ = 






। الخ‎ these grou 5 are of such a character that, by the rule already te- 
ferred to (il. 90), they are not subject to duplication of their initial 
consonant; which latter, however, by i. 44, must, as being followed. by 
another mute, undergo the weakening process of abhinidhdna, Repre- 
senting, جد‎ 1 propose to do, this weaker utterance by a १1९ aller and 
seta little lower, the pronunciation will be pk, kesh, aksha, ete, 0 

UL (Groups suffering duplication only: Ist, with du 494 of first 
consonant; 4, groups of two consonants: yv (as vyv), UE, lg, ip, (pA, 18, 
im, ly, tu, wn, vy, vr, on, cp, gm, gr, cl, cv, shk, shp, shim, shy, she, sk, sp, 
aph, sm, sy, ar, av; ,م‎ of three consonants : لاوا‎ (as lige), prv, guy, अ, 
shpr, shiny, phy, رصم‎ aey -—2nd, with duplication of second consonant; 
५ groups 0 2 two consonants: hy (as hyy) Ar, hl, he ; 6, of three con- 
sonants: Avy (aa hvvy), वि اس ”ب‎ 

IV. Gronps suffering duplication and .مدق سوقم‎ 1st, with abhéni 
dhéna of one consonant; ره‎ groups of two consonants: ky (ax ky), kr, 
kl, ky, kesh, khy, oY, or, at, gy ghr, ghr, ny, AN Ir, Je, 7 ti, | dy, dr, dv, dhy, 


dhr, dhv, ny, av, ty, tr, to, thy, the, dy, dr, dv, diy, dhr, dhe, my, ar, ne, 
Py, Pre Pl pr, ps, br, ol bhy, bhr, my, pl mi, lp, th; 8, groups of 
three consonants: Asin (ns Bat) jcihm, ,لما‎ keke, ghry, a git fry, trv, 
dey, der, dhry, nvy, nvr, pey; 7, of four consonants: Kshmy (as kkthmy/): 
—2nd, with abdinidhdna of two consonants; ०, groups of two conso- 
nants: عط‎ (as ke), kt, kth, kp, gj, gd, gdh, gh, gh, ny, at, ad, adh, ain, hp, 
fim, th, {0 tp, dh, dbh, ne a min, tp, (ph, dg, db, dbh, wp, nb, nih, am, nh, pl, 
^ bd, bth, mn, mn; ,م‎ of three consonants: ky (as key), bir, kev, 
i thy, kpr, goky, gahe, gohy, tity, ate, १५५, : apr, (01) पिम, الوب ماله‎ bE ] 
tpr, (pl, वणि, dbhy, dbhe, npr, पत, nbr, nbhr, nmy, ply, ple, bdhv, mny. = ` 
, ٠١ (Groups suffering one. or both the above modifieations, with interpo- 
sition of yama. Ist, with yame and double abhinidAdna; ०, groups of 
two consonants ; jf (as if) tn, thn, dn, dhin, शि mM; 8 of three consonants: 
cay (a4 ecily), jily, ,نوها‎ dhny, sthn Ay sththn);—2nd, with yvama of sec- 
ond consonant, and triple abhinidhdna: aighn (25 (649 ph, क -- 
अ, with ay bared of first حي ره ون‎ and ee abhined héna ; 
a, 5 1.1.11 1/1... 1/1 imi, 
im, tm, dm, dim, pn, bin, bha 6, groups of three consonants: Any (as 
kkkny), guy, ghny, dmy, pry rd: with duplication of first consonant, 
أو عمجمب‎ second, and quadruple ahhinidhdna: kthn (as ريصع‎ 


, The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 111) has a rule expressly, prohibiting 415 of 
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netic Form. according to the Rules of the Priticakhya, 


In the course of the notes u ¦ m certain portions of the text of the 
Pritigakhya, T found it highly desirable, or almost necessary, to ascer- 
tain how many ¢onsonan tal | combinations of certain classes were to be 
found in the Atharva-Veda, and with whut 1 they occurred.” 1 
was hence led to draw out 9 complete list of all the combinations of 
consonants Which the text contains. Tater, in examining and ¢ompar- 
ing with one another the nicer ध فأمامر‎ in the phonetic theory of the 
treatise, particularly those which the written alp h abet does hot attempt 
to represent, 1 thought it worth while to make a practical oY al 
of all the phonetic rales to the collection of combinations already drawn 
up, Writing each one out in the form which the rules would require it 
to assume. The result is the following scheme, which las seemed to 
mie of sufficient interest to be worth appendiby to the present work.” 

` ¶0 make out a ah lete Hist of the consonantal groups of our text is'‘a 
work only of time and pationcé: to determine in every case what is the 
pea a's do¢trine as to its ey honietic form ‘is Teas easy, since it 
4८११ the १८१४५ lication of rules which sometimes appear to trench पृ 
each other's sf pa eres, and of which’ the ‘reconciliation cannot always be 
sntisfactorily effected. T have not, however, been willing to nasent to 
the opinion which Weber (p. 247) expresses, that 5 | of the modifica- 
tions prescribed are absolutely inconsistent with, and ‘dxclndé, one an- 
other. Tt is not easy to see how, in that case, the phonetical treatises 
should present them side by side without any apparent misgivings, and 
without notifying us that the application of certain ones ei ta tis 
from the necessity of making certain others. At any rate,\ 1 shall here 
follow as accurately as Tcan all the directions whieh one Pritichkhya 
gives, expressing tow and then such doubts as : may suggest themselves 
respecting the mutual limitations of the rules: if the resulting combina- 
tions sometimes look stra age intricate 1९ nd measure, and unutternble, 
the fault will lie with our Hindi anthoritics. ١" | | 

One ‘cireumstance deserves to be specially noted here? namély, that 
the loss of # rule or rules from tho midst of the passage of the Priti- 
cakhya treating of وك‎ (see under iii. 28) doubtless loads our list 
with a few more doubled consonants than it shotld properly bear. 1 do 
not venture, howéver, to fill out the lacuna by conjecture: a suggestion 
or two will be made farther on as to what the lost rules may in part 









have contained. | 

1. Groups not Hable to phonetic modification. _ These are, 9, of two 
consonants : 2 chy, Jy, ts, pe, be, 00, mr, yy, i, lt, zk. xk, pe, och, cy, 
£f, alt, shth, gi ahah, af, sth, an, as, Gp, gph, (१ of three consonants: 
tem, try, ४ tev, zkl, ykr, 2, الام‎ ccm, ery, cer, cel, cov, shty, shir, ahty, 
ahthy, akny, shave, ety, sir, ste, sthy, 0h, sat, seth, exh ep, Som, sry, Ber, at, 
च ५९ मिया : kth, शी attr + 

This class, it will be noticed, is composed of combinations containing 
two consonants of the same'o organ (sasthdna), where, by iii. 80, no do- 
plication is made—the {4 of the group being, st the same 
time, not such عم‎ to necessitate abkinédhdna, or any of the euphonic 
insertions taught at i, 90-1042" ‘To the groups containing, £ the 


non-Atharvan material thua presented प्रज recognizable at first sight-as. 
of no foree to show any discordance between the Atharva-Veda of the” 
Praticikbya and that of the existin manuscripts. It is, قم‎ hasbeen. 
often pointed out in the notes, ॐ pecu Entity of the anthors of our treatise | 
to give their rules a wider scope than‘ the vocabulary of the Atharvan: 
requires, in spit instances contemplating and | ern for combina= ` 


tions of sounds which are. found nowhere in the whole body of the 


Vedic scriptures, and for which, accordingly, the commentator is म = 1 


to fabricate illustrations, Moreover, even where the Atharvan furn 


humerous or innumerable examples of the application of 9 rule, the | 
commentator sometimes prefers to draw upon bs is own fancy, instead of 
citing its text 1 NER eth instances of this are to be found especially under 


ith, 42-60). This being the case, it is eviden tbh impossible to draw?an 
distinct and certain line of division, between w a “ 
Atharvan text not agreeing انس‎ the one which we possess, and what is 


derived from other sources. But there are x certain number of sentences, : 
among those given by the commentator, which have more or lessclearly 
the aspect of genuine citations from > Vedic text; and althon صم‎ 


among them might be regarded 9 instanées of carelessness on his part, 


he quoting by memory from another source than his own. Veda, wa: 
cannot plausi ly extend this. explanation: totheny all: it must: remain: 


probable that in pat at least, they were contained in some hitherto 
unknown ملقم‎ of the Atharva-Veda. » The sentences -referred to- ara 


as fol prac "mil ea roha.(i 14-16), pund معام‎ 04 28; 1; 19; ` 
पि i 


ihe 29}, ¶ १५५०५९१ (i. 68), ami بمكرعرى‎ {5.78}, tad चक (ii. 2), 


far dehi savitar dehi punar dehi(iii 47), samaho-vartate (ii: 50 penal 


"न drsyante (i, 51), yadd,'ho rathasitarinis ممفه‎ gtyate (ii: 51); 


bhuvo pirverku.savancehu yajiiyah (ii. 52: found in Rig-Veda, x. 50, 4 ५ : 


11.111 (५.74); wi مياه‎ 
virapgin (ii. 102), tatersha purodégam 





85), In two instances. these citations are 
tions or im . lies words not found in the Atharvan,* it seems to me عمن‎ 


necessary to see be Set but the, tendency of the rule-makers to give: 


their rules a wider ng than the nature of the ease स nto 
The identity or near correspondence of man 7 of the fabricated illas: 
trations furnished by the commentator with those given by the scho- 
liasts to Panini has been remarked in many instances} ‘and isa very 
noteworthy circumstance, as adding a 2 new proof to those already elsa- 
where given of the more intimate relation of the Grammatical ध stem 
of our treatise than of that of any other of the Praticikhyas with the 
gee neral Sanskrit grammar; and. also, as indicating the ‘antiquity and 
the persistence in use of at least a part of the examples selected to ius 
trate the Paninean rules, 





= ‘They are i 77, 86, 87, 31 25, iii, 2; 92; iv. 28, oa | 
+ See under i 98, ii. 14, 25, 40, 52, مالساي‎ ~ ॐ), 55. 39, 40, न भक 50, 
63, TT, 90, iv. 23; analogies mizht alsc Poaoted out in Panini for the वानत 
ch ct kd ^ 49, 05, iL 6, 9,26, انا‎ 42, anda more thorough and careful eearch than 
{£ have made would doubtless bring to light additional correspondences, 
YOL. Vil. v4 


may be cited from any 


oddégam (111. 32), wérshyodakena -yajeta’ 
(१ 6 भता ide atra (iii: 34); avargena عصاما‎ (iii, 78), mahi- 
tam (iv. 26), gamadagnyithervana (iv, an) and waerdhénah-ine (iv 

| 111८1] 4 referred: مذ جنا‎ w rule: 
of the text (ii. 51): in all the other cases where the treatiso itself men<- 


क्रा 7 क = Pe لسض‎ + ~; 
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ever, is not of decisive chararter, and hardly पित्ता مه‎ टी ground © 
for suspicion of a diséordance between the present text and that of the» 
authors and commentator of our treatise عد‎ ककड derived from the cita- | 
tions. “That the manuscripts neglect the refinements of Vedic orthoepy, 
such as the yanin, ndsikya, searabhakli, and shotanay and the: duplica 
tions of the rarnedrama, is a matter of course.‘ Other theoretical niceties” 
of asimilar character, as the aspiration of a final mute स (ii. 
6), and insertions betweew a mute and sibilant. (ii 8) 9}, wel mre eg ually ly’ 
prepared towee neglected in the written text) and-we ‘ahould not ع‎ 1, 
of foundin nga pon their absence the suspicion thit the ‘manuperipte Tep= © 
resented the Veda of another school, Some ‘pecntiarities: of suphonic™ 
combination—the insertion of (between لصحم‎ # (ii: 9), the assimilation ` 
ण رمام‎ (ii. 11), the omission of ३. mmte between: anasal! and ‘whother ا‎ 
mute (i 26), the conversion of ऋ to nasal र before ¶ (ii. 35); the retention ` 
of लमयक before च sibilant and following mute: (7. 40)—hnve been 
noted as: followed ‘or disregarded by the eopyists of our codices! with’ 
utter irregolarity and absénce of role: "Their treatment ofa or 4 before 
r sree a more: distinctive trait, and may possibly rest wpon a dif- 
ference:of scholastic theory, ` Their writing of dhdh ‘or dh for ddh a {i. 
94) is:Of no significance, being more ot less common का त Vedie MSS.) 
whileopposed to ail sound phoneti¢:theory and’ doctrine. Nor dol ree: 
كس لوم‎ of importance 0 اخ معد مقر‎ treatment” 
of the visarjaniya with that which the Pratighkhys téaches: ti ورة» سعر ناي‎ ١ 
the’ neglect’ of the: guttural ‘and: labial |! مار‎ ranta, and sate retention of” 
visarjyaniyo, instead of its nasimilution, beforew 1४0; ‘wll-the written: 
Vedic texts, 80 धि आ T-know (with) चाड; bot, rare wid Thimportane 
wnat ), follow in वम tg ct theousage' of the later lmgunge, 
and not the réquirements of thé Vedio phonetio grammars: : A few 
single cases have been pointed ont'in the notes; where All or nearly all: 
the manuscripts give! readings of words differing from those which the | 
tiles of the पतहर requires but ضاف‎ of these* काक क kindred तक | 
With thosé last noted, or: conéern 1106 conversion’ or noncen Version of 
risurjaniya: into‘m ‘sibilant, and: are therefore of doubtful’ value ؟‎ प्रक 
such: points our: चकद्र, ‘closély eonnedted as they शीष ` 
with one xnother-in otigin; not unfrequently 111 د تمفيهة‎ “These being set’ 
aside, onlytwo.or three indubitable’ तरह violation of ‘the’ Pratigi« 
khya rules-in the existing वदकै of the “Atharvan remains ‘and these 
admit: of ready and plausible explanation as-errors ‘of copyista, . 
-We come tow to consider the remaining department of the evidenced,” 
or that: afforded by the references and citations in the text and ممع‎ 
mentary which furnish words and phrases not to be found in the extant 
Atharvan text.) Sach references‘ and citations are very nonierons, oc- 
curing: in or under: néarly ia fifth of the roles which the treatise con- 
tains." Much: the ‘greater part, however, of the considerable body of: 























* See under جر تعره ارو سك وسح جردا مرح سم عي‎ atte 62, 73-76, 80, 86, 93, 107, tr. 16, TT. 
4+ See onder iii, 76,.79, iv. G4. 
+ See the notes to 1 4, 14-16, १0.०5. 8, بوه‎ 47, 40,52, 56, 58, 65, 68, 17,78, 86, 
1४ tbe ty rela ae, ५ 26, = 28, 31, 40, 41. 44, 50-52, 6304, 
4, 8२5 53, 94 Mee Hh 1, 2, 8 9.11; 20, 27, 80)-82/37, 39, 40. 4२, 44-46 48, 50.51, ` 
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state of things deprives our investigation, of much. of the definiteness 
and certainty ‘which it ough t to (भु and which would attend ه‎ simi- 
lar examination of any other of the Pritighkhyas by means of its Veda; 
1 it is desirable even here عطاق ما‎ the comparison, which. will be 
found not barren of valuable results. The index of. passages in the 
Atharvan. text. cited by the Pratickhya and its’ commentary, to. be 
given later, furnishes in full. detail Ee principal body of the material. of 
investigation; and from that we derive at once the important informa- 
tion that to the apprehension of the PriticAkhya the Atharva-Veda com- 
prehended only the first eighteen books of the present collection, ١ The 
two single apparent references to passages in book xix, the one:made by 
the commentator ب‎ aie 1. 67), the other by an authority whom the 
cites (under iv, 40), are of no account as against this conelnsion+. the 
absence from the rules of the treatise of any notice of the numerous 
(क ularities of the two. closing books, and the want of other citations 
in the commentary than the two equivocal ones referred to, are perfectly 
ध „ This ६९ of the भकु moreover, agrees en- 
tirely with that which we derive from a consideration of the character 
of those books and the condition of their text: no peda-text of book 
xix and of those portions of book xx which are not) taken pears from 
the Rig-Veda is known to be in existence, and it is not at-all likely that 
there ever was one; the text could hardly, in, that.case, have /become-so 
corrupt.. The citations run throngh all the other books of the Athar- 
van; they are more numerous, as was to be expected, in. the earlier 
books, and in, parts of the text. they are, but eae pe et no 
extended. portion of the, frst eighteen: books. can. with plausibility, be 
supposed not to have lain, before the commentator for exce hough १, AS 
re an rds single passages, there is room. for more question : although our 
lack of the complele. game, areal reatly interferes. with » full discussion of 
this {कः int, we are sble to discover phenomena in the existing textof 
which the Priticikhya, even as at present constructed, plainly fails to 






take notice. Some such, cases of omission the commentator himself 


has perceived, and calls, attention to,* but. those which have. escaped 
his notice also are much more numerous} Many, probably the greater 
part, of these are 28 be, set down مطارها ب‎ account of the authors of the 
treatise, as results of their carelessness. or want.of accuracy: but that 
all of them can be thus disposed of does not भथ to مس‎ likely} it 
seems a more probable supposition that in our authors’ Atharvan: me 
passages and single readings were wanting which are met,with in the 
present text. The question, however, hardly admits of a positive solu- 
tion; it would aid us not a little in coming to.a conclusion प्र ५४ vt, did 
we know precisely what is the completeness and accuracy of the other 
treatises, as tested by their respective texts! 

Differences of reading offered by the mantiscripts as compared with 
the Pritigakhya form another main branch of the evidence seh} upon 
the question under consideration. That which T have’ collected, how- 





५ taal." 2108 Ms, अक भ १८ كذ‎ (०८५ = 
FAL, ® for ns my own search for them has been hare been set down 


1 Oo succesafnl, 
inthe notes on the text, above: see under 1, 64,72, 93, 94, 97,101, 102, tii, 5,12, 
13, 25, 33,45, 61, $0, iv, 13, 16,39, 20, 57, 63, 68, 86, 98. ١ 
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cation, by alteration, insertion, and addition, since its first snbstantial 
constrnction.. The fact that in the Rik Pr. ‘all that is essential to make 
ont such a treatise is contained in the first half, ‘or chapters eee is 
strongly suggestive of the accretion of the later chapters, and the ع‎ 
aoter of more than one of them pt \ ph ce support to such a sie 

gestion, "व the Vaj. Pr. has suff inte and increment is 
the opition of its editor, and we cannot help surinising that its weakest 





and most ae ertinent portions, especially those in which the expression 
seems intended to conceal rather than convey the meaning they cover, 


are the work of a very cae hand, None of the other treatises is dis- 
figured “by such featores. In point of dignified style, and’ apparent 
mastery of ‘the material with which it deals, the first rank belongs un- 
سي‎ to the Rik Pratichkh it with what inaccuracies and de- 

its editors have not ascertained‏ بلماعووعمم cles it may have to be‏ :2 ظ 
‘careful testing of the rules by the text whose phenomena they‏ م :فلا for‏ 
were Meant to present in full will have to be made for all the treatises‏ 
before their comparison can be rendered complete. Tho Bip np of such‏ 
rt + aa regards the Atharva-Veda are ‘to be found scattered every-‏ 
whete t ey ry notes apn the text, and do not need to be summed‏ 
up here. 1 fulfil; however, ५ promise previously givén (note to 3.1), by‏ 

1 व य ing कतानः reference below to the rules in which our treatise over- 
7 6 limits of the subject which it is treating, or of the sphere of 
sucha work as it professes to be, or in’ which 1 contemplates euphonie 


combinations and words not to be fornd in its text. fe ane 

oo Treatment of matters purely concerning the pado-text, in the por- 
tion properly devoted to’ denhild) is 10306 in’ rules i. 79, 13, 817 82, iii. 
64, 68, 69.172, 73: 9 like thing is done for the krama-text at i, 70, 07, 
iv; 74ete,, 08, Combinations not Atharvan ‘are had in view at 1, 47, i. 
9; 11, 12; 14, 15, 28, 7/27, 464 worda nét Atharvan, at 1. 77, 86, 87, ii. 
25, 61, iii! 2, 02, iv. 29.92, 00/0 The bounds set in the first role of the 
work aré transgressed, ‘by the inelusion of matters of word-formation 
and derivation, and the ‘explication of forms which have no other quali- 
ties'in pada than in sanduitd, at 1. 63406, 11. 18, 93, 34, 52, 59, 60, 61, 
89, 50, 89, 11. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8-11, 43, 49, 9 59, ap G1, 75, ese i 
Among these last cases, a few are palpab pably and grossly out of place; 
but the greater part may be explain pan ९ by supposin 6 that 
1 pada-text implied 7 the Priticikhys is an ideal one, which our 
tablished’ and recorded pada-texts nearly approach, but do not alto- 
gether coimcide with, 7 | 


9. Relation of the तच to the existing Tert of the Atharva- Veda, 
In attempting to determine. the relation of our treatise to the onl y 
known, text. of the Atharva-Veda, by the help of the citations whict 
the former contains, it is necessary, of course, to consider as one the 
text and, its commentator, since the gana-mothod pursued by the treatise 
relieves it from quoting more than a small part of the words and pas- 
sages to which it was intended to AP ply.. And even, with the help of 
the commentator, since he fills out the ganas but-in part, we are able to 
find references to no mote than a portion of the phenomena of the text 
to which the view of the makers of the Prititikhyn was directed. This 
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eloding so much, to beat the. same time.so much the briefest of the 
four works. This वान it, mesa the प 0 च ह neral 
Sanskrit grammar, كه‎ finally and princi represented to os by Panini. 
The close connection between the two is farther shown by many (other 
circumstances which bave been pointed. out in the notes upon the,text 
_—by the contemplation in. numerous rules, both, pone and ४६. weinl, of 
phenomena of the general language rather than, those of the. १ 18111 
vocabulary काहल by a more liberal introduction म ge ammatical cate- 
gories than any other of the “لاس‎ as makes (the 10141. رط‎ is هال‎ 
antithesis in this respect), aud by the exhibition ee the. use, magne. iti 
cant) of some of the indicatory letters.employed by Pininijhimself., ४ 
is very spariog.of its references, to the opinions of other authorities, 
Canunaka and GAkathyana being the only grammariang whom it-cites by 
nome, The latter of the two appears, both from the ‘text and the oom- 
mentary, to have stood سم نأ‎ especially near relation to the; anthors.of 
our treatise; Cannaka, although his.opinion is rejected in the ie ee 
where his name appears, is yet. mentioned ina way be may bo re- 
garded as implying مان‎ Mies ot importance as. an, authority; it being 
thought necessary to leach expresaly that his.dielum upon the pot 
referred to is not binding:; There is nothing, at: any rate;in the mode 
of the reference, which, should militate against the claim apparently 
implied in the name of thework, that it represents-in the main.the 
Moctrines of a Cionaka, and belongs to a school which derives its;name 


froin lim, 









1 


Whether hepa eculiaritics pointed ont: are of a nature to determine 
the chronological relation of our treatise to. the other Pratipakhyas.is.a 
difficult and doubtful question. .The discussions of this point hitherto 
made appear to me: nearly. barren of any positive र results. They_are 
all more or Jess based upon the assumption that the appearance, in.a 
Pritigikhya of a later phase of grammatical nevi or of grammiati- 
eal phraseology is an, unequivecal evideuce.of Jater.composition. . That 
this is مع‎ is not readily.to be concealed, Since न yet are. ho 
complete grammatical treatises, bat only the phonetical text-books, and 
the manna!s. of rules. for conversion of pada into sanhitd, belonging to 
special schools, and since anor imply a vastly more. com plete अ ماما‎ grammats 
cal science than they actoally present, it. is not, to be denied, that any 
one of them might include moro or less of the form and the material 


of that science, as its compilers chose, or as the traditional , ناد معد‎ maze أ‎ 
their schoo! required. Thus, for instance, there would be no implangi 
bility in supposing that the Tiittiriya PritigAkhya, though so much 
more limited in its grammatical horizon. than. those of the, Vajnsaneyi 
and Atharvan, was actually composed at. و الت‎ later ممطا ململ‎ either of 
them, and deliberately adopted. the method of trenting its material ac- 
cording to the letter rather than the meaning, as being better suited to 
the character of a Pratigikhya, which concerns itself only with pho- 
netic form, and not with sense. If such a supposition admits.of being 
proved false, it can only be so by a more पकाः जद wary investiga- 
tion and comparison than has vel bean made, or than is, possible before 
the ane ublication and elucidation of all the treatises. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any one of the Pritighkhyas has escaped extensive modifi- 
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tional words and forms, of which the list will be more or less extended 
necording as we include in it all those words which the poda-text does 
not analyze, or only such as are of especially anomalous character. The 
Rik Pr. alone among them (i, 6) catalogues the few protracted vowels 
न io its text. Like’ our treatise, it also teaches (in a late chap- 
ter, xiii, 7-10) when interior nasalized vowels are long: the Taitt. Pr. 
(xvi. 1-31) goes farther, and Inboriotisly catalognes all the nasalized 
vowels contained in its text, short or long, which are not the result of 
euphonic combination. Of this same class of a शकृ which are 
designed to call attention to points in the text where al liability 
to error is held to exist, are the followi “ee the Rik Pr. (ii. 6) gives a 
list Of instances of hiatus within a word; the Vaj. Pr: attempts (in part, 
in a bungling manner, and with very sorry success) to point ont words 
which do not end with sire oy (iv, 26-32), which contain one y or 
‘two (1४; 9१ 59), or single, double, or triple groups of consonants (¥i. 
25-30); the Taitt. Pr. adds to its list of timsalized vowels only (xiii. 
8-14) that of words showing an orig inal lingual». The ए. Pr. (iii 1, 
viii, 50, 51) defines م‎ word, and both it (i. 27, viii. 82-57) and the Rik 
Pr: (xii. 5, 8, 9) distingoish and define the parts of speech, while all 
the three give a list of the Cae rare (R. Pr. xi 8.4; V. Pr, vi. 245 
رطا‎ £15): and the Vaj- Pr, nfter‘its fnebion, carries the matter into 
the domain ‘of the absard, by laying down (viii. 58-03) the divinities 
‘and the families of rsiie to whom the several classes of words, and even 
tie 47) of letters, belong. The Rik Pr. (x. 12, <1 12} and Vaj. Pr. 
“(in, 148, iv, 77, 105-178, 194} treat of the samaya or somkrama, the 
omission of verses or phrases which have already once occurred in the 
text. Such omissions are abundantly made in all the manuscripts of 
‘the Atharva-Veda, sankifé aswell as poda, but the Pratichkbya takes 
no notice of them, ‘The Rik Pr. has's chapter (xiv. 1-30) on errors of 
pronunciation, from which; by careful comparative study, important in- 
formation on phonetic points may be drawn. Jt alao, in its three closing 
chapters (xvi-xviti), ‘treats with moch fallness the snbject of metre, 
‘which no one of the others even hints at! The Taitt. Pr. devotes a 
‘si oe Be > brief chapter (xviii. 1-7) to the quantity and accent of the aus- 
| is exclamation om, The Vij, Pr. has an interesting, although 
tather misplaced, series of rules (vi. 1-23) respecting the accentuation 
of verbs and voecatives in the sentence, and also makes o foolish and 
fragmentary attempt \ ii, 1-45, 56-64) to define the accent of words in 
الي‎ With its rules respecting the = emplo set of different 
tones and accents (i. rise ia to be com what the Taitt. Pr. 
(xxii. 12//xxiii. 12-20) says of tone and pitch. The Vij. Pr., finally, 
“retnarks briefly and imperfectly (iii. 17,197,138) on the omission in 
the Vedie dinlaet of certain terminations. a 
‘Tt is thts seen that the Atharva-Veda Priticikhys does not greatly 
differ in its range ‘gn ames pee of subjects from the other trentises of its class; being 
somewhat less restricted than the Taitt. Pr., and somewhat less com- 
prehensive than the remainin es the Vaj.and Rik Priticdkhyas. Its 
style of treatment is marked by sundry peculiarities, of which the most 
‘striking and important is the extensive use which it makes of ganas in 
‘the construction of its rules, It is this which has enabled it, while in- 
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te we to the matters embraced in the first of the general divisions 

down, it may be sajd. that. our. treatise is muc te curt and 
concise, and more ready to pass without notice what may be assumed 
as already known, than rates the others, वक terms i 
far from numerous, and the whole department of pari d, or expla- 
nation of modes of phraseology, of extent, bearing, and application of 
the rules)and the hke, which in all the other Pritigikhyas occupies 
eonsiderablo | space, is here almost wholly wanting. This is. in part 
owing to the simpler and less artificial mode of arrangement adopted 
in our work, 

In the division of Phonetics and Euphony, the. discordances among 
the ditierent authorities aifect chief a of detail, and are not of a 
charncter to call for notice here. other three treatises include or 

list and enumeration of the sounds: of the spoken siphabet ظ‎ 
which is wanting in our own. All, also, after treating the subject of 
the formation of articulate sounds in the outect in a manner nearly 
according with that here followed, return to it in their Inter and less 
genuine chépters, and discuss it anew with a straining after greater 
theoretic profundity. The niceties of consonantal combination, as abhi- 
nidhdna etc, make nearly the same ait in all the four: for minor 
differences, see the notes on, the text. e Rik Pr., to its specification 
of possible finals (which is wanting only in the Taitt. Pr.), adds that 
also of [4 4 initials, and of compatible or conjoinable consonants 

ai, 1-4 
Under the head of the conversion of pada-text into sanhitd, the an- 
thorities differ only, on minor points, or by the treatment of special cases 


m3 far, the subjects treated are those which no Pritigikhya € 
pass over in silence: those which remain ‘are not essentinl to 01 
pleteness of a work of this class, and are accordi nd altogether 
wanting in one or more of the treutises ns, general divis- 
jon, the construction of the Arama-text, is not touched upon im the 
Taitt. .Pr.-and, the parts of يمسم عمو‎ and of the Rik Pr. which concern 
it ure to the suspicion of being later accretions to the text. The 
Vihd the construction of the pada-text, recetves still more sc 
attention, bei over in the Taitt. Pr, and repre: 
in the Rik Pr. only scattering rules शि; Paha =p 7 
analogous with those in the earlier chapters of the Ath. P 
the Vaj. Pr. joining the latter in treating it at large, although in a less 
९१९ aad elaborate manner, 

A more detailed comparison will be necessary under the Inst head, 
that of miscellancous and extra-limital.additions to the body of the 
work, of matters more or less akin. with tts proper substance, and دسم‎ 
iliary to its object, yet omissible without detriment: نمث اما‎ completeness 
aso Pritichkhya, As concerns the क. of the Veda, tha firat'subjeat 
mentioned in our analysis, the Hik P chapter 
(xv. 1-16) on the mode of instruction followed in the schools of V 
study ; the Vaj. Pr. recommends. Vedic study (vit, $549), and tells (i 
59-96, viii. 32-34) who should pursue it, and under what circumstances. 
All the other treatises give explanations of single ircegular and excep- 
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AppiTioxNaL निद 





4. Analysis of the Work, and Comparison, with the other Praticakhyas 


So far ms concerns thé agreement: or disagreement of the other Priti- 
chkhyas with that of the Atharva-Veda in respect to the doctrines 
tanght in the latter, the comparison has already been made in detail im 
the notes to the text. I have ५ however, that it would be ad- 
visable مد رسيا‎ 60 here a systeniatic view of the contents of our treatise, 
and # brief statement of the correspondences of the: rest, in order to 
exhibit tnore élearly the sphere of the former, and to show how. far 
those of the latter coincide with it, and how far they cover more or 
leas ground than it oceupies, ^ ` 

1. Iereopecrost asp EXPLasatony. 

म; क, object of the treatise, i. 1, 2 : definition of terms, 1 9,42, 46, 48, 49, 
Fi 1 ده‎ amd appl cation of roles, 1.95, 11.98. 










1, Simple sounds: formation and classification of consonants, i, 10-18, 18-31; do 

ल vowels, £97, 34-41, 71; quantity of vowels and consonants, 1. 69-62; accents, 

¢ Sownds in combination, and remlfing modifications: possible finals, 15 

a final not liable to, wer 4 ange ( pragrhya), i, 13-81, li 33 ; syllable 

2.0. of syllables, |. “5 4 syllables,’ ६. $1-54:—kinds of in- 

dependent omilex necent, i. 65-61, 65 of énelitie do, fii, 69-64; avoca- 

of nccents ih words and sentences, THT f 

consonants, £4950, 24, 84, ii, 20; abftinidhdna, 1 4-177 yoma, L 09, 104; ndzikya, 

£100, 104 ; sorebAakis, + 101,102,104 ana, L 104 104, 9. 35; يتجهم طامط‎ ii. 
39; eupbonic duplication of consonants ! ama), i. 26-22 

CossTmucrion OF COMBINED TEXT, O& SANUITA. 
Api gen of initial, final, and medial vowels, iii. 1-25 :—combination of final 
initi ithe vegan, Weir aecent, rit, 





vowels and di miei ntbomgs, 111. 29-54, ii 21-24, 1. 97; re | 
55,56, 68, 85, 88 ; resulting masality, 1 69 final v1 linble to com 
88-34 :—combinations { initial consonants: final pop-nasal mutes, 1. 


13,14, 58, 30; final nasals, ij, 0-19, 25, 26,28, 80-37, Hi 37, 1 67 final semirowels, 
10, 21-24, iil, 20 fioal wiserpaniya, i $1, 24,40, 45-52, ,لكيه‎ 62-80; initial con- 
1 a vowel, iL 27, 20, i 68, يتنا‎ 27; final लंबा 

a Joniya before a, vowel, i, 41, 42, 44-52, 56:—lingualization of ¢ and ¢A, ii. 15, 16 






‘do: ‘of يم‎ i, 15-95; do. of, ii, 81-107 :—insertion of +, fil 96. 
IV. Coxeretcrion oy -شلتقاط‎ 

krame-text, iv. 108, 109; ite construction, iv. 110-122, 124-126 
++ 70,97 +: 


श, ونوكت ووم‎ चक ताष्छयन्ामः On FaDA-Ter ١ 
(= ta sll pein bination or separation of verb 
AF +=. 14-07, 40-46, 53,65, 66; do. of compounds, न اق‎ 
74-17 7 81-91, 99 (0 56 in pada, (५ = 198 Siti form of Lair ar 
; गू १, 128; special 49,79, 81 
enelitic accent pois Ho 69, 72, TS. ८०५ 1 





recommended, iv, 101-109 नद्ध irregularities of formation, Td‏ ع 
protracted |‏ ب 2 4a;‏ ,17 ,61 ,60 ,90 .0 4 
vowels, १. 105+ quantity of uaaalined in interior of word, i, 83-91. -‏ 
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holiis over, owing to the fact that the reduplication and’ the’ altered’ 
eibilant are in the same word: But this is not the case in tha و‎ passaire ممه‎ 
alriydm anw shicyate (ए). 11. 2}, [or, in poda form) tal = striyam > 


pate = here 70 repetition in the semAitéd form takes p or, the repe- 5 
tition doea not take place in the sanhitéd form: iff na न ب المي‎ : 


८२0१ |; and why? because cause and effect are declared to stand نز‎ two 
separnte words: anu isa (00), and it produces conversion into sh 
by the rule wpesorgdé ete: (11.90), and that conversion is beard (ष) 
in a separate word; here, then, let the process not be performed 3 1. 
framidrhhét); for this reason is this explanation made.” Tt inight still” 
seem doubtful, after all this lengthy exposition, whether such a word as. 
वाटत (£ Was regarded by the commentator aa not to be 

at all, or as whe pat spoken, only not in saxhit 4 ود‎ 
siriyam anu: anu shicyate : sicyale : sicyata iti sicyate; but the latter in- 
terpretation seets to me the more probable. 


तत॒ ट्कयद्‌ः परिद्धावश्च ॥ १२६॥ db ot 
126. That is a krama-word of a single member, and is also to. 
be_repeated. | | 


The commentary upon this प्याह 15 00 so clear as the rule itself seers 
to be, without cominent' or éxplanation: it reads as follows, with only 





the moat obvions cmendations (9 ca sa 
dr cok [dsthdpitasanyad नि د عفر‎ 
yale: nemittondimiltikayor bh sa. parihdryar ca bha- 


eati. If the intent of this’is to limit the’ appl cation of the rule to” 
thse words whosé catse of alteration is situated in a preceding inde-- 
pendent word, it ean hardly! be accepted. follows’ is a more 
corrupt and less intelligible’: sarAdideed widtel Sahulam chandast 
‘ti: varndlopdgamahrasvedtrahapluta 

wants, 

Finally, to close tp the commentary, two verses are given tis but ठ 
much mutilated that hardly more than bi Sarg eneral sense (and even 
that only in part) is recognizable: matwbth nacapdiira drshtyd 
yathdmndnam anyathd ndt'va kurydt: dmndtam parishannasya जवि 
drshio widhir vyatyayah pureacdstre: dmndtavyam andmndiam 
the ‘amin rkedteatpadam ; chandaso ‘parimeyatedt parishannasya 
nam - parmAannsasyo lokzhonam 


The signatore of the chapter and of the work has been already given ॥ 






in the introductory note, bnt مره‎ Deb ae here: 10 cdunakiye catur. 
ddhydyike catertheh padoh fomdplom: crir 
artic 


yds‏ شك 
مي 4 rimah: स्थताय 1714 varshe jydiahthacuddha 9 dine न‏ 
pustakam. 1 may also be permitted to add’ the propitiatory heading‏ 
of the manuscript, which was, by an oversight, omitted to be given‏ 
in its proper place: it reads om namah serasvatydi A nama‏ 
brahmaved dye figirasoh The last word is, as I cannot doubt, a‏ 
copyiat’s error for‏ 


VoL, vit. 73 
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€ 85: جا‎ reflect its prescriptive force, through srameral, back 

into. the rule. for 4rama-repetition, or parigraha—understanding the 

meaning to be, *in pada-repetitions, the second recurrence of the re- 

pees word is to suffer divimon by arayraha: as is to be the case also in 

tions '—would be, 1 shonld think, much too violent. . Never- 

theless, the Rik, Pr. (अ; 10, r.16,.and xi, 16, 7.91) and Upalekha (iv, 3) 

distinetly teach that the avagraAa in to be used in the repetition of com- 

pound words, after it. leannot find that the V4j. Dr. prescribes the 

either.in, pada or in Avoma, althongh it is. regularly made 

ty the commentator on. that treatise in the examples which he cites, and 
eber passes. it. over without remark... 


8211511511911 ١ संद्धितावद्रचनम्‌ 23 ا‎ 
124. Words requirin restoration, if ocourrin before n pause, 
are to be spoken in thate sanhitd form = 


The three last roles of the section and ‘of the treatise concern the 
treatment of such words as, while they stand at the end of a half-verse, 
wee ع ع ميد سو‎ a ou by th spite ih sindetd some 

pag it of | ich, by the rules of the precedin 
ig ta ! ae: 1 1101 thé natoral. form. A word of this (क 
ng combined. with its, predecessor into a trama-word, and 
epeated, 14, before its repetition, to be spoken once more in sanAiid 
., The commentator takes. the example غم‎ rrkshdA abhi si 
(८, ५9. 7. न واشسعي‎ iv. 82), and, without writing it ont in full in the 
११४ SAYS क धु ust utter, अवः again, and then regen t it, 
sisyada 4 aid ids : “so. يهاس ,مولع‎ be brought forw 88 ine 
stances (uddhdry 
















ah) pronitoye (vyi.23,2:) p. pra-nitaye) and all. other 
This i words, haying. the cause of alteration within their own, limits,” 
ون‎ Inst restriction, as we shall see, he insists upon more distinctly 
ander the next followi 3 Tule, 
This special point is left untouched in all the other trama-treatises. 


ती पुनरास्यापितं प्रापितं नान ॥ \२५॥ 


125. Of this, furthermore, the name is 5640914. 

earl 0. 288) ‘regards’ punah herd ‘as a part of the title, which he 
lets to be punardsthdpita, This wéuld not be in itself unlikely, 
but Jit. is- not favored bythe. commentator, who, ere and under 
following १९२ thle, treats dsthdpita alone as the term designating the 

hich. relstes,He-omits punak altogether, in his para- 
phrate of the present rule, as being pean lasya sorhutdvad vaca- 
Gsthapitam ity ارم‎ He then goes on to state 

more at large the restriction hinted at-under.the Inst rule: namely, that 
a word which = samdpddye, or liable to restoration, as being altered at 
its mare by the influence of the preced bg ™ word, is not. to be 
3. دوع‎ prescribed tibed by these rules: + ia to say, where 
cause ani effect (nimittandimiltike) ate-in -one word instance, 
sishyade: here the conversion into sha produced by the reduplicatio 
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The commentator expounds this rule in a Clear and pertinent manner. 
He says: “it has been said in a former iP 111}, ‘with the final of 
‘this is made farther combination of the following word 2-there, how- 
ever, the method of combination is not tanght (semdAdnavidhinam no 
‘kiam): wherefore १ ole mresent rule ia here added. The term yothd- 
fistram means ‘according to the several rules (yd poe heel cs 
whatever mode of combination of separate words is tanght in the pada- 
has force also here in the formation of each single krama-word. This 
is expressly stated, in order to gnard against the danger of understand- 
ing a Arama-word to be composed of disconnected vocables. (१ drama- 
न anyocubdacanikayo दक्षाय) : thia mast not be the ध ; 
bh 2 Pr. has no precept corresponding to this, evidently regard- 
ing it as clearly te implied in the general direction that two words 
“are to be combined" (sam dudAdti: iv. 1 न to form a érantia-word, 
It is, however, distinct} } laid down by the treatises (R. Pr. ix. 5, 
بقانم‎ and xi, 21, व. 44; Up. iii, 3-5). 


~ > 

प्रगृ्छावगृच्छचचाां AAAS AAS ॥ १९३ ॥ 

128. The pada-repetition ofa divisible pragrhya is to عط‎ made 
in the taanner of that of krama, with separation by avagrafia in 
the latter recurrence of the word. — 

The commentator begins with explaining pragrhydeagriya to be a 
determinative and عادص‎ copulative com 5 green (yomminn aragrhyetram 
| [pre ragrhyutvom ca] rkasminn eva yegaped bhavati), and goes on as fol- 

ows: “such a worl, in its pade-repetition (earedydm), Is to be treated 
asin crema. cored means twofold utterance (derreacanam): that takes 
place in the pada-text ( स्व २७ as in the krame-text (kramakitie); 
that is, one repeats (pariharet) the form of the krama-text. In drama, 
both pragréyaa and. divisibies suffer repetition; in peda ) بلس ممم‎ on 
the other hand, only a divisible pragrhya is (दम ited. In such ॥ repe- 
tition, how is separation by avagroha made! । ‘The rule Ast s ‘with sepa- 
ration by evegrata in the latter recurrence of the word:’ that is, the 
latter or second recurrence of the word is to receive avagrahs, and: not 
the first: for ३ lt, शफर tli vi-riipe (x, 7.6, 4927 5 

_ The usage of both our Atharvan pada-text and that of the other Vedas 
in regard to cared, or repetition, has been fully set forth in the note ta 
iv. 74, above, as also the doubt which may reasonably -be entertained 
whether the usage here tanght, and followed iu.the extant manuscripts, 
is that which the rules of the 0 ding section contemplate, 

The prescription in this rule, and in this alone, of the employment 
of aregraha in separating the constituents of a compound word when 
it appears for the second time in the: re (कक Oh, after (1८, न्क सतलन 
rily to imply that, in the repetitions of drama, separation by uragraha is 
got to be ५ aut, ४ either before or after 0 that we are to read, 

mi 1. 1. 1}, ye tishaptah : trishapl 11/11. itt 
trisaptdh : pariyanti wiped : pariyantt "ti RY Bog To regard the 
specification ullaraamian avagrahah of our rule.as in such manner re- 
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following, which also concerns. only the passage here. cited by the 
commentator, | ظ‎ | 


Me: TIA शद्धः ॥ \९१॥ 
121. And a nasal yowel, in its first oceurre 
pure... | 
:: 1 نتدجية‎ add the whole comment: woh porvam anundsiko drahtah sa 
parihdrokale cuddian krivd parthartavyoh: etail evo ‘ddAeronam : 1 
‘va pureshe त bubhiiedis ity arasdne = iti: avasdne 8 iti piream anini- 
ماده‎ drahtah euddhah parihartaryoh + babhive "ti babhiivai م‎ ‘the vowel 
first seen ns nasal ee in parihdre, to bo repeated pure (i. 0. free from na- 
eality |; the instance is the one already given: here, the vowel first appear- 
ing as nasal before the panse—by the rule perusha त babdierdii ity كات‎ 
sine (i 7T0)—is to be re pee pire: thus, १/1 1, 
most obvious and natural understanding of this would be that the nasali- 
zation is only to be retained in the first utterance of the word, atid that 
in parrhdra, by this and the preceding rules, both protraction and na- 
sality should ba lost altogether; so that the trama-would reall d رقص‎ 





[iv 120- 





ae : babhitve ‘ti babhitoa, But the ०१५ in the first chapter to sme 
| 1 COM ११९१११1५ refers 5 expresaly require tha nasality to. be retain 
before a pause, and forbid the protraction only [शत sti, eo that they 
would appear to teach babhiive ti babhiindits ; whith, قم‎ we see, is the 
actnal reading of the commentator under this rule, while, under the pre- 
ceding, the reading is too corrupt for us to understand what he intends 
to.pive os. The best tanner, aa it appears to me, of reconciling these 
apparent discrepancies is to take piireah jn the present rule as lve ir 
ing with the predicate instead of the ‘subject, and’ as indicating the 
former of the two occurrences of ‘the répeated word in poriAdra, thos 
making the translation sich as it is given above; and farther, assuming 
the same thing to be implied also in rnle 120, the repetition, or partha- 
ra, there teferred to, bei male ina restricted sense, the occurrence of the 
word before ifi: the Upalokha employs perigrahe, in part, in the same - 
sense." It may be, however, that we ought to confess a discordance 
between the teachin gral our treatise here and in the first ep ter, and 
to noderstand the icine reading here prescribed to be babAdve "ti da- 
bhiica—or, if pireah be interpreted in the manner proposed, babhitre "ti 
عم مشلامة‎ A like case occurring inthe Rig-Veda (x: 146.1) is, uccord- 
ing to the Upalekha se 9, 10: the Rik Pr. seems to take no notice of 
it), to be. treated in- the manner laid down in our first chapter: rinda- 
tifia for windati, is in krama to be read vindati 'ti vindatifis, What 
is the doctrine of the Vij. Prin a similar instance has been mentioned 
in the note to i. 97. 01 


1219119 प्रसंधानम्‌ ١١ १२२॥ 


123, The successive combination of words into krama-words 
is to be made according to the general rules of combination. 


| + See Perteeh’s preliminary note to chapter १ 
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know. Our own कतक, it will be noticed, while in one respect 
more chary of the repetition than the others, in that it repeats no 
riphita words, in another respect is vastly more liberal of its use, भण 
ing it in the case of every word which requires restoration from ana 
normal to a normal form, according to the rules given in the preceding 
section of this chapter. There is no limitation made, cither by the text 
or by the commentary, of the term smapddya; so far as "1 चवा see, 
every word in the text which undergocs in فطعم‎ any of the changes 
detailed in rule 74, above, must suffer parvhdra, The Atharvan érama 18 
thus made a more complete and elaborate index of the euphonic irregu- 
larities occurring in its text than is that of either of the other Vedas. 
By way of introduction to the following rule, our commentator says, 
at the close of his exposition, that the words mentioned in this precept 
have their repetition made with a single ffi: we are next to be told that 
in the repetition of the particle च two are required, | 


SPAT ॥ \१८॥ 
118. The particle w requires two प 8, 


That is to say, when ४ 18 re epee each occurrence of the word is 
followed by cti, and wo have च + चनो १५, None of the other treatises 
supports this reading: all would preseribe simply dvi tty कतेन 


श्रनुनामिकदीरधवं प्रयोननम्‌ ॥ १११॥ 


119. The reason of this is ite nasalization and protraction. 

“The commentator explains os follows: “the nasalization of this oa 
ticle ४ when followed by iti is tanght by the rule ukdrasye "tae a fs 
sya [i. 72]; if, then, it should not be distinguished by (ddriyeta) a 
second iti, it would be deprived of its hosel aaalicy وف‎ also of its pro- 
traction [since this also, by i. 1B pret ل‎ only before ii], There- 
fore, क its prescribed nasality and protraction, u must always 
be repeated with a double iti,” नवकः | 


प्रतश्चापघ्रुतत्रत्‌ ॥ १२० ॥ ~य 

120. A protracted vowel is, in repetition, to be treated as if 
unprotracted, _ | ~~ 39 

The मक्त च | sad ed 0 a partharta- 
rych: aplutena tulyaiam prévohitavyah : perthidrakdle : purushah : # + ba- 
bhitwdna: atra d ity akdrah plutah ठ so op(utavotd paridarteryas - त ba- 
bhivdita iti babhiive ذا"‎ eoktavyam; ‘a protracted vowel is to be repeated 
as if it were unprotracted; ie, itis to be rednced, هل‎ parihéra, to 
equivalence with an 2s) the ظ‎ ted vowel: thus, in the passage purushah : 
a: babbiivdiia (x. 2.28), the dis a protracted m: it must be Be عي‎ ypeat 
along with [or, in the form of] an wnprotracted © عر‎ we must read عمط بك‎ 
bhiwdiis iti babhéee ’ti.’ The reading of the manuscript is unfortu- 
-nately corrupt at the end, where apr य kramea-form is to be given : 
the scope and intent of the rule will be examined under the one next 


-_ قله‎ 0 [मे ऋ رص‎ 
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following, The commentators examples are gopdyald” “smdkam : तै 
‘smikam (xii. 3.55 ete), dhiye "Aire hi (ii, 5.4), and Aavir o shw:o 
shu so ity o (vii, 72, 2) 

The same usage, قم‎ concerns च, is taught also by the other treatises 
compare ४81. Proiv. 182, ik Prox. 8 (r. 11) and xi, 18 (r. 34), Up. iv. 18 


 उकार्‌ः Gert एव ॥ ११६॥ 
116. © 78 merely to be repented 
The mode of repetition of the particle is taught in the next rule but 
one. This rule is, as the commentator expluins it, intended to forbid 
the combination of نه‎ AGEs é and زه‎ with the next following word to 


form a new Arama-word (anyayogenirrityarthah), As an example, he 
gives us sa نا‎ siiryoh - afi ity पत ti (xiii. 4. 5) 


Rear दवचनं aha 


इतिमध्ये ध्ये ॥ ११८॥ 


` 111. Repetition with rin pirihdra, is to be made 
‘of pragriyas, of words trol اع‎ ng separation by atayraha, of 
those प ring restoration to the natural form, and of those 
tanding before 9 pause. سس‎ po 


The commentator simply expounds this rule, without bringing up any 
instances to illustrate: it. The kinds of words specified are to be 
peated, or spoken twice, in the drama-text (kramakdle), the name of 
the double utterance being poriAdra: and this periAdra is to be made 
with interposition of 10 having performed one of the two utterances, 
“one is to say off, und then repeat the word 

The mode of repetition i4, a5 has already been noticed (under iv. 74), 
called in the Rik Pr, by the related name perigraha (e.g. It. Pr. iii. 
14}. The ए. Pr. (iv. 187) stvles it sthitopasthita, which title is also 
known to and defined by the Rik Pr. (x. 9 and x1.15). The Up. (iv. 12) 
knows only perigraha, The forms to be repeated are, according to the 
doctrine of the Vij. Pr. (iv. 187-193), a divisible word (avegriye), ono 
in the interior of which appears a prolongstion or a lingualization, 
progriya, a riphita of which the r not appear in कवत. and a 
word preceding a panse (arasina) The first and the Inst three of 
these classes are, indeed, treated in the same manner by all the othor 
Authorities (compare R. Pr. अ. 6-8, r. 7-0, and xi. 13-14, 7, 25; Up. iv 
4-11); bot; as regards: the words which in sanAitd undergo an ab- 
‘normal alteration of form, there is a less perfect agreement among 
them. The Rik Pr. and Up. specify as requiring repetition in Arama 
(besides sundry special and anomalous cases), words having their initial 
vowel prolonged, and those in the interior of which there هنهذ‎ 
not brought about by external) infleences—that is to say, due to eu- 
phonic causes within the word itself. Whether the Vaj. Pr. includes 
among the words those having a prolonged initial, or whether 
any cases of this kind occur in the text to which it belongs, I do not 
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., The longer of the two Avrama-treatises incorporated into the text of 
the Rik Priticikhya is the on 1 عاسم‎ s which gives apy reason 
why oppéia words should not be independently reckoned in construct- 
ing the Arame-text. Iteays (KR. Pr. x1, 2, 7, 3) that the omission takes 

nes Inco “for fear of nasalization ;” that اعم‎ lest the particle should, if suf- 
+ to sag at the end of दुः receive a an مسي م‎ 
The entire disagreement of the two explanations offered is noteworthy, 
and may be taken as an indication that neither is authoritative, and as 
ع‎ permission to us to find a better one, if we are able. "It seems to me 
more likely that the weakness of the yowel-words च and ४, unan ध | | 
by consonants, and their liability to di rd Wp in or become obscure 
by the final of the word which precedes them, as if they were mere 
modifications of its termination, was the canse of their exceptional treat- 
ment. A similar suggestion hus already been made (see under i,.73) as 
to the way 10 which the pade-text deals with ४, The commentator's 
exposition of the rule is elaborate, but deficient in point. To illustrate 
the item ehédera, *vowel-fosion, substitution of one vowel-sound for two 
or more others, he takes déiyd : 4: ii (7. 5,4): here, he saya, by the 
© pe ration of the rule وعم ماك نسم‎ (४ Hii. 42), dAiyd and @ become 
dhiyd + the @ of the latter, combined with the i of iki, becomes ¢, and 
the result is the one word dhiyehi: ergo, this is the way the combination 
mist be made, otherwise there would be no érama-word ((aamdd ity 
anena مصعمة بلضقة.‎ bhevitaryem; anyothd kramapadam eva aa sydth. 
The conclusion appears to me an evident non-sequiter, n mero restate- 
ment of the original proposition. For the second item, he selects the * 
example ti: a: nah (1. 5,4): here, لذ‎ we त pound يم‎ dé and @ nah, 
a towel-combination (svaraacndAih) is made of the j, ८ the role srare 
Rdmino ‘niahethd (ii. 39). How this vowel-combination furnishes a 
geand for the kramu-ward thy ل‎ aah, he does not rece tee ro ouk 
ट or ah 4 fourth, ae the chosen. instances sade: idam : ui itis ow 
24.4). This, too, is to ba regarded كد‎ (in drama) forming a single 
word. The following text is corrupt, ‘and I swhjoin it, instead of at- 
tempting a restoration and translation: famyd co ma لطالمضمة‎ = tothe Ai: 
yom fripadom veicakramena هذا‎ bhevatifavyom: atrdi ‘ed ” : 
tad api tripadamadhydvayararm, The prolongation of the u in this and 
similar cases would indeed seem to farnish a reason for the constraction 
of the 0 -word 8 ee iree पन since i long rowel could 
not proper 5 particle were made the final of one such 
word and t १ ing of another; bot [ am nnoable to see how the 
lingualization of the sibilant Id have: प effect in the same direc- 
tion, since there would be no diffielty in reading w aku as a Rrame-word, 
if the « were treated in the ordinary manner. 


म्राकारौकारादि पुनः Wa 
115. A and ० are made to begin a word again. 


95 That is to say, after d and ठ have been باتملواعما‎ as middle members, 
ه م‎ triple krama-word, they are again taken as initials of the word next 


568 " क 2. Whitney ` | [iv. 112- 
in sonAift do not euphonically influence oné another, The rule, as the 
commentator tells us, is intended’ to restrict the too extension 


( tiprasokiam) of the one which precedes it. That the word, this 
eft uncombined, eat ae ihdra, or repetition, is nga in rule 117 

The ees ding in the other treatises are VAj. Pr. iv. 0 
Rik Pr. उ. 8 (r, 9), 11 (r. 18), and xi, 21 ) 44), and Up, + 16 


त्रोणि परदान्ययृत्तमध्यानि ॥ ११३२॥ 


115. Three words form a krama-word, if the middle one of 
them 18 a pure vowel. 


४ The term aprkta we eevee oe (i. ५५ as لعقه‎ to 
esignate a word com posed a rowel or di ong, uncon- 
nected with any consonant: the 0 جو‎ after ग of its 
meaning, paraphrases it by avyaijeaumipracuddhokevalasrarch, ‘a pure 
and entire vowel, nomixed with consonants’ He cites, هد‎ an instance, 
dhiyd : @cihd (ii. 6.4): here the Aroma reading is not dhiyd "> र ‘hi 
but diiye " ‘ha: to which व 115, would. follow again م‎ "Aa, and 
ap rules, thy ك‎ nah; a noah: na it nah, 
1 which the text contains are the preposition चै, 
م‎ i th? see 1. 73, 18), and their combination © (p. o iti: 
ace, 70). Tt is doubtless to point out and call attention to this mode 
of treatment of the ل‎ in the krama-text, that our Atharvan pada manu- 
scripts quite ith; write a figure ॐ after the werd भ em follows 
it: thns, in the iis netance cited, the manuscript gives dhiyd ل‎ = iki: a, 
abi, 1. 2, punch: د اك‎ 3, ९4८59 
All the Frame-systems have this feature: compare एन. Pr. iv. 180 
181 (which calls such a drame-word, composed of three members, a tri- 
,ل‎ Rik Prox. 2 (3), لخد‎ (7.3), ond Up. 117. The two latter 
anthorities, however, except the com a o, and would have it treated 
like any ordinary wort. The Vj. Pr. is er to note (iv. 183), as 
farther instances of teikramas, mio shu neh abhi shu woh, where, if 
the drama performed in the usual way, the सा reading of 
0 would एतौ be capable of exhibition; and like reasons 
compel it (iv. 184) to establish, in a few cases, krame-words of four con- 
stituents, as iirdhiea त tim woh. Tho Rik systems, also, are not ىه‎ little 
the necessity of attond sch तः cases Occurring 
in their test, and which once conse a a-word to contain even five 
members. The fact that such co Se cases Of تالجس‎ do not 
to be met with in the Atharva-Veda saves our treatise the like 


ट्कदिणस्वरमंषिदीर्घविनामाः प्रवोत्ननम्‌ ॥ ११६ ॥ 
114. The स of this are the fasion of vowels into a sin- 


gle sound, the combination of vowels, prolongation, and [प 
gualixation | 


The addition of the figure 19 usual, bat not invariable, in the first books of the 


तै # _ 
tert; later, it ls نولدت‎ made here and there. figure is never inserted after ها‎ 


iv. 122.) — Atharva- Veda Praéheikhya, 56 ` 


दवे पदे وج‎ शक 111 वत्याः 

110. Two words form a drama-word. 

The commentator is very brief upon this rule: he says “the stndy 
of drama being now assured ( prasiddha), two combined words form a 
12a) le krama-word; their combination will be tanght hereafter [in rule 
122], where it says ‘according to the rules’ (wathd¢datram).” 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Vij. Pr. iv. 0 
Rik Prox. 1 (६३) aud स. 1 (rp. 1), and Up. 114. With the exception’: 
of the latter, they are more comprehensive than ours, inclading some- ` 
ee of what here i4 made the subject of following rules, The precept 
of the Vaj. Pr. covers our roles 110-113, 


स्यात्तेन परस्य प्रसधानम्‌ ॥ १११॥ 


111. With the final of this is made farther combination of the 
following word 


The term anfena is explained by avasdnena,' close, end?’ we might 
have rather expected the readi ng entyena, ‘with the last word of each 
krama-word, as already defined.’ To, paranya is supplied padasya, in 
the comment, asin the translation. The commentator takes the trouble 
to tell us that to the end of this following word is then to be farther 
(कु its Successor, and so on, so: that one constructs the, krama b 

us 09 combining the words.of the text by twos. फलार this 
rule not given, he anys, the former one might be erroneousl ws وما سال‎ 

g that. we sbould form our psn vied aking first the 

first and second words of a verse, then the, third fourth, then the 

fifth and sixth, and so on; wh s shows us that we are to take the 

mdvand third; ther the; third) and! fourth, 

| the Inst line of the first 

hymoa.of the Atharvan (i. 1. 4, च}; in. construc the troma-text of 

ich only this simple and fundamental rule mS come ioto action 

t would read sar grufena ; grutena gamemahi : gamemahi ma : mé gru- 
tena : مانام‎ vi: wi rddhishi 11. نا"‎ padhishi (by iv, 11 

The Vaj. Pr. and Rik Pr. combine this rule with ४1 prec । 
Upalekha (i. 15) states it s¢ ly, and in a distincter manner than our., 
treatise; fayor uffarena ‘Haram paden semdadhy | 


नात्तगतं परेण Ns ti 


112. _A last word is not combined with its successor. 


By antagafam, literally *a word gone to, or standing at, the is 
meant, in verse, the soe word of a half-stanza, ण hae a 
pause: in a prose passage, it doubtless indicates a word preceding one 
of the pauses of interpunction by which n numbered passage, or verse 
is divided into parts. A panse, which interrupts the ordinary combina- 
tions of sandAi, interrupts those of Arama also: there js no need that 
the krama-text should exhibit the euphonic connection of words which 
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क्रमाध्यवनं तंद्धितापददाच्याघन्‌ ॥ १०८ ॥ ` ` 


103. ‘The study of the rama has for its object the fixation of 
both انمد‎ and pada, 


The. true. reading. of this rule is a matter of some doubt. | Prefixed 
to. the conmmentaters cxposition, the nuinuscript gives simply san/ard- 
dirdiyériham, and the. commencement of the comment mplies or re- 
quires مم‎ worn than that: it might seem, then, that we had here only 
anaddinon to the: last rule, * the study of pada is in orderto the fixa- 
Hon of व(द Bat this would be a hune conclusion to the argument 
of; this of the section, which must be intended finally to bring out 
the importance of the तजतह ١ And as the exposition clases with 
pretty clearly assuming as the full form of the rule under treatment 
that which is presente) above, andes ihe prefixed text of the whole 
section so far fnvors the latter as to read srnAstdpadaddrdhydritam, I 
think there, can belittle question that it is to be received a= here gi 

peda, the commentator tells us, most be stadied for the sake of‏ ب 
the establishment of the senAjd. [ह defines ddrdiya by पपणर‏ 
लहान which teaches its formation (var-‏ فارص bideoh, anil citew the‏ 
on: ^ when here,‏ وى Pani ४.1 198}. “He‏ تف ॥ ५॥ ४७४‏ انال انمه 
ithe aahheé, w doubt arises, the: stodent of the pada will pive a soln-‏ 
tion ज ihe ‘dowbt Thin what need of a study of the trama?’ On‏ 
thie point, it says: ‘the ven othe krama has for its object the fixa-‏ 
धती fo both ककत and pada? What follows is corrupt, and only‏ 
५131111 1... 11/11.‏ 

सीर eo क्तात सव “.ده عام ههمة رامق مطفيو‎ Finally, he intro- 
dices thé “text فلك‎ by saying dam ed "param 1.13 
nasya; "and here follows another reason for the study of Brom, : 


स्वरोपत्नग्राटृषट, पदेषु संदेतायां च ॥ १५९॥ 
109. لمك‎ the originatiowof accent!is nobseen ‘in ककव or in 
नीत. 





That is to Say—ns we are doubtless to ynderstand it—in the pada we 
have before ॥५ only the accent of the ८५ र. elements; in the 
aduhitt, only that of the combined phrase: how the one grows out of 
the ‘other is shown by tho rama, which gives everything in both its 
separate and combined state e commentator defines सनुत by 
u(patti, and declares it unperccived in pada ) بزعاقط مسر‎ while it netnally 
takes place in krame (kramakale), As of illustration, he takes avdde 
admi "ti ) 18 a) here, in pede, we bave. an oxytone and an unac- 
cented syllable, whieh form a citeumffex, while in the sanditéd the cir- 

farthor suffers depression: (nighdie, the vikwmpita of our rule 
iii, 65, above), andthe cirenmiflex itself only appears in drama (in sede 
admi, where thé canse of depression of the svarita is not (present) + 
hence, he conclndes, the drama ought to be stndied. Ho adds: “now 
‡ of what sort, it is asked, is this rama” the 

following rales of the section will answer. 
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whhyos ted 






it is abhtshéaya), The next following: =i | (त mple is intended 
the difficulty, without the pado-text, of fintimg प) oc 
beginning of a word: it reads riujhyos trd yaya ily ar 


oceml = ا‎ 


yoja ity ard “karddi na tu علقي ةقر‎ The reference here is to iii. 10. 
10, riubhyas ted “rtavebhyoh, = +" कवार eight separate recipients of 
offering ure enumerated in. the verse, and it scems intended. that, in 
liturgical use, ted yaje, which the verse gives once forall, should be 
prefixed, direction : . د سفبيفيله) لجع‎ ricbhyas tee, ‘ti १ wgroham. ashtdu, 


jaa) without stady of the pada, the Vedic forms of words (स्तक) तै 
éh) are. not, known: as for instance, ograralim sirdisilyam,? ete. ; 
1114 they have different. forms, viz. apudvatio (xviii, 2. 81), .atrde 
pd (क (vi-.11.3): therefore the poda-text innst be studied (adhyeydnt 
1111 ‘The next point made is the necessity of. pada study to the 
understanding and right application of the rules respecting accentua- 
tion: “the brakmayayha etc. (1 brahmayajiidnddi) are directed to be 
made with the employment of the three accents [वनं +<: ny bere 
one who does not study the pada is unpractiged (apravinah) as regard 
the words: here, in the passages lroAmdudanam pacafi (xi,1,1) ete, one 
is to speak not with the accents, but with monotone, at the piteh of 
aente (१ (ककं brahmandenoii pacatt Vyeramidishi “dattagrutya ekagru- 
fyi द na क्तात adAtytta): now ‘beware lest there appear here the 
fault of a tantra deprived of [its proper] accent. | In the Atharvan rites, 
excepting the wage, m the rings on Of an amulet, ete., in the performance 
of the aap ea Rak للم سيا‎ € 6hiployment of the mantras is taight to 
be made with the ठ ‘the thive accents.” ' Finally, the assertion thit 
study of the pada is ‘heceseity im order to the comy rehension of the 
meaning: of the text issupporied with much ‘fallness of illustration > ns 
instances are cited ei Acre (४. 20.90 : "th 5 however, may be no citation, 
but part of the جمد ليا‎ ition), ‘alavalé तं (vi. 18:14: we conld wish that 
the pede actually tan igh tus mort alout this obscure verse), yarn ne 
ष्व addn (vi. 60.1), GA ifr ome + अवता के did ‘ha dsyom (vi. 56. 3), 
fad vaya لقاعم‎ (ix! 4.4); and! farther, with special reference to the 
élément of accent, yd चकि bam tantam (i. 31. 5} , and sede’ ति ti 
4 18.7): es the conclusion is “here, and tm ot रसा one who 
028 not study the pada wail | Spo انم‎ the he sanhitd ~ hence, for these rea- 
sons, the pada must be हकत - ४४ the whole text, bi ia ni tae 
is corrupt and obscure, and of which the value oes too small to make an 
elaborate न t at restoration necessary or advisable: manfrdrtheg يده‎ 
podddhyeyandd vind na pldyate vikgom hi podago viblukiam annvrye- 
nakti: tac ca padddhydyl لالس‎ ca pode chedam tu rakwaydd vibhak- 
fam; wi hora; alusdld ‘si: yordn we'd addn: On i: sam ev dsnd tha 
dsyam: (ad v asya retah; ityeramadishu 0 sanhitdyam ca bharati ger Wit 
jati "ty alra بادا انمه‎ sa pra kurydt: tathd uddttasvaritodayena vighd 
tam ojdnan; ye armdkom tonvam: onyatrd "i nihanyeta: अकव कर्व 
‘a: مره‎ ca svaritam kurydl: tathé udd(tdntasya pirrapadasyd ‘nuddtta- 
dip utlarapade tat fasyd ‘nlasthdpattdu svaritam akvhamnarthe janaryar- 
the "ty anyatrd ‘pi fat kurydl ؛‎ coum duly anyatra ty Py opaddadhydyt san- 
hitdm vindgayet: tasmdd ebhih kdrendir avagyddhyeydni: kim ca: 


1 MS. piumabhyastyeti, "` ~ 9 3 both times, trdiniyam. 
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OF पनलीकाः प्रतिष्ठिताः ॥ \०५॥ 

“105. In the sacrifice, again, the worlds are established. 
कवत्‌ the whole argument by which the commentator proves this 
vie “proposition ع‎ dyiter rigad avanis trayo loka कतिर pretinhthitah: 

them: niredpddisensbriam harir figushtaportamdtrena pokeyd ‘vate 
tam altar widhunasrdhdkerrona agnéw hutom jyotirdhitmabhdvena pari- 
nolom jyotirbhdeena تله اذب ل‎ ditimabhadcent تنم ها حرم"‎ pirnar real te 
bhdvend parinafor prihieim yali: ever yoyne दौ pratiahthitah, “The 
५ “prepared ‘sacrifice, duly offered in the’ fire, becomes light and 
smoke ‘the light goes to’ the ee , the smoke to the egy gk and, 
becoming rain, returns again to the earth: thins it reaches a | the three 
worlds=-and;if'one chooses to look upon it in that light, establishes 
and supports them all. | | 


Ta लोकेषु ॥ १९६॥ 
1108. As are the five races: in the worlds. 


“The five races, the commentator sa ang men, they are established 
in the worlds, the worlds in the sacrifice, the sacrifice inthe Veda, and 
the Vedas are dharmareshabhitah : dharmeéd divatamatid dient, (ष 
peehatdin ca gachantt: which last, sentence is corrupt and obscure. ; From 
this, he goes on to point ont the necessity of the stady of the pada-text, 
and, as a help to 15 the Pritighkhya, anticipating-the role whichis 
et to follow:.“the connection. and distinction? of the appellation 





(abhidhéna) and, the, subject of appellation (abhidheya) is not, without 
the study of the pada-text; the Wee hes nition of the terminations كل‎ not 
assured, without the study of the pada-text : hence, in onder, to.an 1111+ 
Serpentine of the mantra, its pada-text (paddni) mast be studied; and, 
by one who. stnidics the pada. the, Pratichkhya وموس‎ pecessanly,, be 
studied, in order to the resolution of doubts (पि لعب‎ 
दव odhyeyam): and the, uses of the study: of the pada are 
farther. set forth in the following rule." | 


पदाध्ययनमन्तादिणब्दस्वसथन्नानाघ > ॥ १०५ ॥ 
; 107. The study of the pada-text is for the. sake of gaining 
knowledge of the endings, the bes innings, and the proper forms 
of words, .and.of their accent.and méaning. । 
“The commentator explains and illustrates this rule at considerable 
length, ‘and by meats of examples whith are for the most part taken 





from’ otr present Atharvan test. First, as he says, we are told that 9 
rinsing of the mouth with water (udakdcamonam) is prescribed to be ac- 
edmpanted by the । fds of the verse pam no कर (cam no devydh pi- 
त्त the verse is found at 1.6. 1); and here, withont study of the pada, 
ane fails'to know thit the first pada ends with र (abAishtaye- in sanhita, 








: 7 1—-MS. sombadidu antanaen co, 
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ment karmapeshobhitdt : ved é[dhyayrnuit| dhormom dhar yaqifkah— 


because sacrifices are performed by méans' of the Veda, and snecrifice is 
obligatory. He makes reference هاما‎ wee of verses or sayings which 
inculcate the necessity or advantage of sacrifice, thus: م‎ 0 

aghdyatim ify wnenemantrenn pal’ ताते कव कल ] patiedandbh geri <| 
karma अतुल्य srargarie ज्येति oft कतित, | ह then antici- 
معام‎ wml its role 104, below, concluding na vind weddir papas 
tdyate, * sac ११ oe is sar Pa nerformed withont the لآ‎ * and he winds ap 
ast i. oe with redddhyayanom dharma ity ddisitram, ‘this is the 
first ru | | | 2४114 wah 


en 2162 ١ कामवमानस्व ॥ \०६॥ wid 
102, On: the part of one desiring, a condition of light after 
death. 111 | (F ae 1 i 711. 
ठ Pretyo, literally ‘ haridg one forward, having depart deceased,’ is 
y the commentator, with many words, explained to mean ‘haying 
quittod this. world and gone.on to another, (1 سيو !لاسر‎ he dig- 
courses as follows: jyotirbhare jyotishtram = uklam fa: ye vd tha पपन 


drdhnavane tesham eldni jyotinahi yany omant nakshatrant "hi? gyotir 


diptibhdvam ity arthdataram, The next rule be introduces by the. 9 ques- 
tion, “ it merely the reading that is duty! the answer is, no: how is 
11 . 1.1 pone ee yt بك‎ 1 


वा्िकर्वथासमाप्नातम्‌ ॥ १०३॥ अ 
103. 1.0६ manner a5 linnded down by those who understand 
the sucrifice, | 14111010 1 56 

4 कुन ie defined as + छर who stailies or understands the sacrifice’ 
(yojfiom adkite पतितेति vider vd). Not merely the study of tthe Veda, 
but its study accordiig 10 the traditional methods of those versed in 
cacred things ix déclared meritorions: Amndna is defined by patho, 
‘reading, and the edmmentator-coitinues: “and how do the $ निज 
read! ‘with the Verse seargakimo aghdyatdm [ulready referred to, un- 
der the first role of this: भथ. one must secure oh pg ‰ but it is 
objected *that is an act of sacrifice, not a sae the Voda: hence 
merit is sequired by sacrifice, not by the study of the Voda‘ this, how- 
3 is pot 50.195 tho rule which is next ما‎ be given is intended to 

OW. ॥ । i ई i । Peer 


104. There is no performance of the saerificé-without 
Hence, as the Vedas are an indispensable aid to the performance of 
that in which duty consists, the declaration that their study isa duty is 
-oneto which uo objection can be made (if لمعه‎ yom vedddhynyanath 
كراد‎ ool إن‎ aude 1०५५0 ol 49 त 


i) 
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The جيمتلساعوم‎ section of the treatise is oceupied, first, with the 
recommendation of the study of the Arama form of the text, and sec- 
ond, with the description of its mode of constriction. The way in 
which it is stated and explained by the commentator is altogether dif- 
ferent from that hitherto followed, First we have: presented us the 
whole of the text of the section, separated by marks of punetuation 
into the rales which compose it. Then follows the independent state- 
ment and explanation of each role in succession ; bot not, as heretofore, 
according to the set method of restatement: in paraphrase, brief and 
dry illustration by examples, and final repetition: we have, instend-of 
this, a free ex pants drawn ont at consi Jerable length and with some 
unction, much more in the style of the ‘Knawn comments upon the 
other treatises of the class, This not only authorizes, but compels us to 
conclude that the remaining part of the commentary is by another hand 
than that which furnished the preceding, And the difference in’ style 
of the original itself no less justifies us in bel ieving that the section was, not 
an, origine Py art of our treatise, but is a Inter appendage to it. Whether 
or not it takes the plice of another similar body of rules in the original 
Praticikbya, and was substituted for them as being a fuller and more 
satisfactory exhibition of the subject, it would not become us to attempt 
to say too confidently: the near agreement of the preceding chapters 
0 seas (each containing, not much’ more than a hondred 
rules} woald favor the supposition that it had been tacked on as new 
matter to the treatise, carrying with it a new division of the preceding 
rules of the chapter into three instead of foyrsections; the snbject of 
ممم‎ may have been formerly disposed of ‘tit a few brief rules forming 





part of the last section; but our Pratichkhya has in too many of its 


previous rules made allusion to or iinplication of the Froma-text (some- 
times even naming it and contemplating it alone), to allow तताः assnming 
with plausibility that the construction of that text was not from the 
beginning one of the subjects with which the treatise dealt. 

The kruma is not treated by the Taitt. Pro; it is disposed-of by the 
Vij. Pr. in the closing roles of the final. section of its fourth chapter 
(iv. 170-104), not occupying > whole section, In the Rik Pr. it takes 
up two chapters, the tenth and eleventh, each of which is by itself.a 
complete krama treatise; the former giving (in fourteen verses) a concise 


exhibition of the subject, the latter (in thirty-seven verses) setting it 





forth with much a renter fnllness of detail, It. is also the. exelnsive 
theme of the Upalekha, of unknown date and authorship, to which 


reference has already been made (see note to rile 74, above). . The 
corresponding rules of all these authorities will be cited or referred to 
in connection with those of ourown text ` | । ॥ 


Aart ५५५६४ an 
नं धमः ॥१०१॥ 
, 101. Study of the Veda is duty. 





In the comment we rend.three times, instead. of the full form of the 


ale, redd dhormah eae reece) नु ; but donbtless by a copyist's 


omission. The commentator to the rule the more detailed state- 
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TETANY TCA WRC We nee يه‎ 
98. दण | dam :dishw ete, on account of their forming: to- 
gether (in ‘rama) a single word, ديزا‎ 

The commentator paraphrases padafedt by tripadatrdt, the lintier 
being apparently a tect finial pies ination for those kramepadas which, by 
rulé 114, below, are cotnposed of three words, instead of, as usual, ‘two 
only. The rule evidently applies to the Aramta-text alone; the pada 
reading of the passages referred to does not deviate in any manner from 
the usual norm: we have dam: in isan, ete. Bot what १ point 
of the rale js, a9 concerns the Arama-text, I find it rather ५04५ to 
sec. The passages cited in illustration by the commentator are nearly 
the same with those प twice given, under ii, 97 and 1.4; they 
are idam i shu (i, 24.4), fad च shu (¥, 1.5), pory ¢ १०५४ 6, 4}, थत 
ft ah 4 vii. 0, 2), anya & shu (xviii. 1.16), and slusha च th xyill, 1, 37). 
According as the aboormal alteration aimed at by the mule is. under- 
stood to ध the prolongation of thes or the. ४ wualization of the sibi- 
lant.of su, we should add. to the series the farther passages vil. 85.1 
and xvii. 9.१, ज vil. 72,2, 73, 7, and,85.1. 1 هن‎ that we mist 
adopt the former of the two interpretations; the d, in these passages, 
3 nowhere to be restored, ما‎ its short कि in the Arama, since 1] 
fuliill the condition required by rule 70,.and appear before a pause, | 


4 ४ i Pi Ne ees | 
i : कने j 















0 ॥ ९ 
99. णाप एच्च ete. عب‎ | ie VO) 

~The commentator cites brakman-vatim (vi, 105. 2}, paryat:akvhon-ede 
9 9.15), (कतत (च. 1. 2), and सुवन च : kanyald (v.69) 

e irregularity which renders necessary the rule is the retention of the 
lingual n as final, against the principle Of ‘rile 1. 50, above. |" The Jnst 
case cited, however, does not belong with the rest, since the denomina- 
tive ending, by rule 29) above, is separable only after a vowel, and we 


read ershonyantydh (vi, 9,1) and wrpskonyateh (vi, 70, 1-3), without eva- 


ATT च ॥१००॥ ~ 1 لا ب‎ 
100. तण in dinghdyuiva. ete. 4) اناده ع ا مسد م‎ 0 
The same paseares whith were cited معلاو‎ the ‘correspon ५५४ णार in 

another part of the treatise (i169), and no others, are hore agam given 

by the commientator: they are, according ‘to thé reading ofthe padi: 
text, dirghdyu-tedya (¢. ट, 1, २१. २), sahasranwksho: iti sakdsra-eakake : 

tram (iv. 20.5), and barhki-sadah (xviii, 1. 45, 51). 





The signature of the section 15 as follows 102; caturtharya drfiyeh 
pidah; so that, unless rule 53 is to be divided into two, or unless the 
copyist’s count is inaccurate, we: have lost, somewhere in the course 


the second and third sections, one-of the rules:of عع اماع طلا‎ bres clos 
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have been able to find, no other cases.in which a preposition ion lingualizes 
the nasal of a conjugational signi! 5 1١١ | ` ~ oe \ | 


= 0 > 
बरोधप्रतीबोधौ केसरप्रावन्धावा श्रम्यावत्ति पनिष्य- 
रतिं धार्‌ جم‎ मीनाविति ॥ ९६५ 


“96. ove. cs ee? nor is restoration made رهز‎ the words here 
mentioned. Hind 

"Phe firdt three of the words detailed im this rule are exceptions under 
rule 77, above, or cases in which the normal form is not restored to > 
divisible compound, on its being farther compounded ‘with another 
meinber: the pada writes them bodha-pratibodhaw (४, 30, 19 : compare 
ह. ९. ए. Vili. 1, 13), प्ल 9 -prdbendhdyih (१. 18. 11 : pra-bandha 
is not found in the Atharvan text), and विवी (v. 6. 9, vii. 70. 





+ compare agha-yantam, x. 4. hy x: 1 Tho last three are exceptions 
under rule 64, above, béing forms of the perfect tense with short vowel 
anrestored in the pada-text, which writes them like the sanAstd, vin. 
dédhdra [६ g. iv. 2. 1), jagdra (c.g. ४, 19-1 0}, and mitméye (v, 11. 9) 
The text affords us once mimiya (ix. 10,21), 60 that the rule is deficient 






n explic ak icitneas as regards this cds Ti should have cited along with it a 
re ding or a following word.” ‘The’ other two, paniahpadd Re: $0, 16) 
and alishthipam (vii. 95. 2), might be regarded as falling ander the first 
general rule (iv. 2 | for restitution of प or. hee might as 
naturally, one would think, be looked tpon Bs spectil cnses, falling under 
no previous rule, and therefore not needing specification here... 
bf the class of theirst three cases 1 san-nishailya (iv. 15.2), which 

equally calls: for inclosion in this rule, unless the reading.in our pada 
manuscript is a copyist’s error, and should be amended to sam-nisad ya. 
FOU: पणतेरेव wo ` ` ` 
>) 5 Norin prapana, provided. only it comes from. the root pan. 

The commentator cites the only two eee ages in which this word is 
to be found in the Atharvan,’ namely yena = a ‘pra-panam : cord- 
mi क 15. 6), and (कदा - nah: ast < pra-panah (iii. 15.4), 1 cannot 
in the least understand why any Snel rule as this should be deemed 
ealled for. There is no rule, and no ee ‘inciple, which should require the 
restoration of the و«‎ of prapana to 8 ^ tal form, nor is there any word 
in the: text, which exhibits an.clement. pana whose nasal is lingualize 
by. a, previous constituent of oan page sar pages So far as we can see, it is ` 
morely the fear lest some one 5 stupid enough to mistake the s 
for an.effect of the preposition pra, anc so should commit the blunder 
of speaking, in pada, pre-pawa, that. calls out.the precept... Its repeti- 
tion before the one next following is wanting in the manuscript: possi- 
bly, tei agin the casé of rule 81, above) we have lost something in 
the way 1 नु jon oF sce re NER eh would have farther eulight- 
تك جهن ووه‎ ot PRO 7 t entator 5-5 3 روبنص‎ 81.41 














ais, 1 do ०9६००, ' 
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therefore viene the role to he so framed as to exclnde it, But the 
word is divided by the poda-text ashe ‘as if composed of yara 
and yden, from yds and this seems the best account to be given of itt. 


रनिवमिग्रथिग्त्तापि 11 १३॥ 
98. Also of the roots van, yam, grat, and gldp. 


The cases referred to in the rnle are cited by the commentator, as 
follows: omit: : som: ronayonte (vi. 9.3; به‎ odnayontu), ए = madhyam र 
yumaye (vi, 187. 37 ف‎ ( madhyomam = prathaya (vii. 88. 3: عه‎ 
crafhéye), and na: tm: ave: glepeyanta (ix. 9.10; ४. glapeyunta). ~~ 

The ‘manvecript contains no final repetition of this rule, but offers, 
after the Inst citation, the words tigyarec co, What to make of these 
words I do not’ precise! 4 know: they may be part of a cited verse, of 
which the rest, along with the repetition of the rule, is lost; or they 
may possibly belong to an’ omitted role: but 1 ¢an hardly anppose the 
latter to be the case, not seeing what the meaning of the phrase should 
be, as a role or a part of one, , 

The form of our rule 03, it ae >be remarked, is somewhat unusual : 
we should expect at the ond of it the genitive plural ending: thus, 
*gldpindm, 5 +~ + 

eet: ॥ २8॥ 3 

94. 45110 is not restored tovits mataral form. 

The 8 gives the same citations as 1 nder the corresponding 
rile above’ (ii 2): they are, in’ pode-form, السام انهم : 5 لصم ةا للدت‎ (१, 
19.7), ०9 {440 He १. 21) नवक (च-प, ashtd-dorishtrom (these 
two are. not. found in, 4 ४ ,) aeitd-yoodih (vi, 91,1), شعلا مع فاده‎ = प्रक 
-tedrd, (x. 2.41), and ashtd-cokram- partate (xi..4..22).» He also inter- 

press es, between the. first and third examples, ash{d-yonih; but this is a 
Jnnder, for the word 15 read with « short vowel in both pada and san- 
Aifé (४111-9, 21), iu onr Atharvan manuscripts, nor is your mentioned 
(iit. 4 191 8.1.111 क 9, before which the final vowel. 
of the numeral is made long. | 


fetter: ॥ ९५॥ 


95. Nor the root ji. 

‘That is to say—wherever forme of this root, baving the conjagational 
suffix aor its maolifications, show in senAird after pra a lingual nasal, 
this nasal remains ८. تمده‎ gual also in the कवक text. - 06 commentator's 
examples are pra!-prabinmah (x. |, 5). pra: Aimomiddram (e. g. xii. 2 
4), and pe عو دوع تددو‎ rye 4. 40). दन" ‘The , 

Rale 88 of the | جسم‎ ing chapter isto be compared. The pada usage 
it may have been ndepted in order to mark the eophonic alteration aa. 
itself of anomalous and exceptioual character: there being, so far as L 


FOL, VII. 21 
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sahydmejiiya saheh dirghatvam yad drgyate: na tasye 'shtd samdpathr 
wah दः dirgha eva soh: dkhydle‘ntahpade Arasvo na samépad 
The various irregularities of form. appearing in, or in connec: 
tion with, the root ده‎ have been the subject of several previous rules 
see 11, 82, 111. 1, iv. 70 | । - 


दीदावत्‌ ॥ र ॥ ` 
89) (Also of diddyat. داك مانن‎ 
Tn the. former vale (iti. र choot Was ia ac leading ha ملا‎ a 
composed of forms exhibiting an irregu ngation in the sec- 
ond syllable, and we are ; ustiy surprised at pot finding. the, statement 
here made in a corresponding manner. The commentator, infact, cites 
precisely the same cases.as before, in their pada-form—viz, didayat (i. 
8,3), ushaach - wira-ratih (iii, 16,,7), and, wahosinakid (e.g. v.12. ع(‎ 
just aa rule. read, yddindm, 


नारकादीनाम्‌ ॥ Fon 
। ५. mood रकता hr 1860 ^ 
Here we have the precise counterpart of rule iii. 21, above, and the 
commentator cites from the text the same three cases, viz. narakom (xii. 
4. 36), sadanam (e.g. 7. 12.7), and asatah = indra (viii, 4. 8) 


च्यात्रयतेः कारितात्तस्य ॥ ११॥ 


91. Also of the root cyu, in > form containing the causative 


५ 8 > be ١ 
ih 





Under this rule the commentator tv unnsnally liberal of his citations: 

ate ad cyavayoniu Seokhydiya (की. उ. 2), yathd ~ की > cyavayati 

+ 1.13), evipdt-ongd = pra = कथय (५ 4. 25), cyteayen = اهن‎ क्ती 

[० 51}, च सुव्यक्त (x. 3295), and कीत + td ~ रणी - cya~ 

vayata (xviii. च. 54}. These आर الم‎ the’ cases which the text furnishes 

of cansative forms frond the root نوي‎ in every instance, the sanhitd 
prolongs the vowel of the first syllable, reading cydvayantu ete. 


TAT TAT ॥ २॥ 


92. As also of the root yu, if the form be a verbal one. 


The commentator cites three of the numerous examples of ‘cauantive 
forms. from this-root, having the long vowel of their first syllable short- 
ened in pada: they are varigah : yaraya र vadham (e. ए. 1. 20. 3 : 6 yee 
vaya), camet م‎ yarayalam (i, 20022 ل‎ yieayatem), and waren ~ yourpa 
(i. 20,3: مم‎ ककव). He does not explain the meaning of ‘the Te’ 
striction déhydte added) to the rule, nor cite any counter-example. I 
can disoover no other reason for it than the occorrence of the word - 

णन, at 19 2. 134 this: may have been deemed by the anthors 
of the. treatise to contain: the causative ending (ddrifdnia) aya, and 
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वावधानप्रनतीनां च ॥६।॥ 

85. Also of wicriidna etc. 

The éommentator’s instances under this rule are earrdhdnal-iva (not 
found in AV,), saschih (iti, 18. 5 : 8. +त] and warrdhdnah (९; 0. 1. 8. 
4}. The gona might be filled up from the material collected and pre- 
sented in the notes to the first section of the third chapter, bot 1 have 
not taken the trouble to „0 ut it together, قم‎ it is uncertain how much 
and what the authors of the treatise meant the precept to cover. 


PAPA AUT AMP ॥ ८६॥ 

. Also of the roots dep, rup, and ris, when they are anahva, 

I can find nowhere any clue to the derivation and use of awalea, and 
the mnge of the cases to which the role applies is too narrow for the 
induction with any confidence of a definition from them, For the root 
krp, either the commentator furnished no instances. or the manuscript 
has omitted them: the only derivative from that root, so far as [ can 
discover, which the rule can have any concern with, is edklpat (vi,.45, 
3: p.coklpat); sines cok! pwh avd caklpe would properly fall ander role 
84. ‘For the root rup is cited va: rurupah (iv. 7.5, 6: 8. ritrupoh); for 
the root rish, the two passages लाका : dewa = ririshah (vi, 31.31 + ri- 
rishok) and md: nah: rtrishoh (y. 3.8; 5. ririshah). The commentator 
then asks anahvdadm iti kim arthom,' why does the role say “when 
they are طم‎ ;"" and cites, as counter-examples, na: amimadah = na: 
artirupoh (iv, 6.3), md: ririshah: moh (xi. 2.20: this is, however, no 
counter-example, / ut precisely analogous with the two already cited for 
the same word), and sivleddi :acikipat (vi. 11.3). So far as these m- 
stances go, qvatea might be understood as designating an aorist form 
which has lost its accent; or, virtually, an aorist subjunctive. 

The text affords one other word, eveacch ८ 2, 4 : €, نر‎ कत्त), of 
the same class with those treated in this rule. Its omission must be 
understond as signifying, cither that the verse containing it was not in 
the Atharvan text of the authors and commentator of our degre 
or that their text read, with the Rig-Veda (x. 16.1), goeah, or, finally, 
that the word escaped their notice. 


RICA RACH 1 ॥ Toil 
87. Also of jihtdd ‘ham. 
The commentator cites the passage in its pada-form, afratuh : prhida: 
aham (iv. 32.5). Compare rule iii, 14, of which this is the reverse. 
Aaa ween 
88. Also of sdihydma, 


The commentator cites the passage in its pode-form, schydma : ddsom 
(iv. 32.1), Compare the previous rule, iii. 15. He adds a verse or two: 
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The PraticAkhya now goes on to inform us where restoration must 
be made of alterations which have taken place in the interior of a word, 
and not onder the influence of any cause lying outside of the word 
itself The rules in this portion of the work are in great part the reverse 
of others formerly given, when the subject under treatment was the con- 
version of pada into sawAitd. Thus, the present precept is the correlative 
of ४ 91, and it is illustrated by precisely the same series of exampl pee : 
which, however, are here given in the peda form: thus, awmidata (1, 26. 
4), abhi: स्कल (v. 5.0), च ~ susvayonti (४, 12, 6), sisdaaeah = siaieatha 
(vi. 21.3), ننسيؤده‎ (xiii. 2. 14), and eupueye (xiv. 1, 43). | 


re. 5 r= = = ae 0 ४ ्रद्धावणान्नास्यत्वम्‌ 

ATA WIAA इष्टं AGA चेायणान्नास्यत्यम्‌ ॥८३॥ 

89. Also of जन्त क्तत, ndrshadena, dushtaram, traisltubham, 
trdihdyandt, and jdspatyam. 

By tole 76, above, no componnd was declared entitled to restoration 
of the natural form of its constituents, unless it was by the pada-text 
treated as divisible. The words here detailed constitute exceptions 
परतरा that rule, ond have their’ Hi lar alterations reversed, even 
though (partly part vada by rule 55, ci at tly liv 54, above) they are not कल्य 
عق‎ Our pada, in fact, reads sfraintigam (vi, 11. 3). wérsadena (iv. 
19, 2). dwaterom (vi.4.1), trdistudtam (ix, 10.1: we have also other 
forms from the same theme in the same and the following verse), and 
iriihdyand! (x. 5. 22 and xii. 4.16); and 7 pet {का (vii, 73, 10) 18 pre- 
scribed by 1४, 64, nlthongh, as there remarked, our poda-manoscript 
actually gives 74A-patyam, 

Pa धरोच्तावाम्‌ ॥ ८६ ॥ 

84. Also of ‘a reduplication, 7 > form of the perfect. 

The term ashe sha, beyond the sphere of sight, out of one’s sight,’ 
is also employed by Panini (ii,2.115 ete.), along with bho, ‘past,’ 
and anadyalana, ‘not on the present day,’ to define the proper sphere 
of the perfect tense. We may suppose it here nsed alone as a name of 
the tense as being its distinctive characteristic, since the imperfect and 
aorist are also entitled regularly to one or both of the other designations. 
The commentator cites, as instances, to/rpwh (xi. 7.13: ه‎ fafrpuh) and 
دعوم‎ (v.10. 13: =. ederptwh); and, as counter-instances, to show that 
the vowel is not shortened in auy other tense than a perfect, he gives 
ldéapiti (vi, 111. 1) and rérajiti (vi. 71. 2). The usage of the Atharvan 
texts as concerns the reduplication was fully explained under iii. 13, the 
only rule in which the subject ts treated in the earlier part of the work. 

| A couple of verses follow in the commentary; they rend as follows: 
abhydeasya ca dirghateam diryhokiteti drryate: na tasye 'shtd भ ta : uf 
tir ldlapiti nidarganam: yody abhydsasya dirghateom nujddindm ca 
yonlukok: savarne ca parokshaydth na samdpadyete keacit, 1 have not 
succeeded in amending the text so as to be able to translate the whole 
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The illustrative passages are given by the commentator in pada form : 
as, poh: hi: atha: mayoh-bheveh (1. 5.1: 5 ehihd), and perv): asaya : 
grabititd (1. 12. 2 : 8, asyd), The role, however, eerie थ و‎ nat 
lesa to the krama than to the peda text, and is even intended chiefly: for 
the former: it is our apes for shortening 8 p rotracted final when 
it comes to stand at the end of a Aramapada, while it is left long when 
taken together with its successor: we read Ai shtha : شاه‎ mayobhuvah, 
and parrd ‘sya : asyd grabhitd, 


चतूरात्रो sag 75 tito 


80. In catiirdira, this is done only before the pause of separa- 
tion. 


From rule 74, which prescribes restoration of the normal form of a 
lengthened vowel in both parts of a repetition, one might draw the con- 
clusion that the word here in question should be written, when repeated, 
cafurdira iti cotvh-réfroh: hence this- rule, which teaches the reading 
cotirdira iti cotuh-rdtroh, Our commentator cites, in Arame-form, the 
passage containing the word, eafiirdtrah pafcardirch = catiirdira itt ca- 
tuh-ratrah (xi. 7. 11). | 


पदातविकृतानाम्‌ ॥८१॥ 


81. Restoration is made of alterations taking place at the end 
of a word. | ¦ 


The commentator's paraphrase هذ‎ paddnf ie aaa rind ca shotrddindm 
somapettir bhevati, which would seem to show that he understands the 
ruje as referring to the same series of abnormal alterations which was 
detailed in rule 74. His illustrations, however, put quite. another face 
upon the matter : ey are تلع دمر‎ : rakshan (iv. 38. 5) and तहका د‎ 
devdh (vi. 118.3). Here the only changes of form which have under- 

gor ne restoration are the regular conversions of इ. into y (by iii. 39) before 

following dissimilar vowel. We are thos guided to a different in- 
terpretation of the rule: whereas we have heretofore dealt with irregular 
or abnormal changes only, learning under what circumstances, in pada 
and in ,مودق‎ they become reversed, and the original form restored, 
here we are tanght that all alterations made at the end of a word, by 
the ordinary as well as the extraordinary combinations of the phrase, 
undergo restoration when the word comes to stand, in ee nda or in drama, 
before a pause (virdme, rule ११}. . It should be remarked that the final 
repetition of this role is wanting in the manuscript, and that we cannot 
therefore be certain that we may not have lost with it other examples 
and farther exposition, which would have set the meaning of the rule, 
or the commentator’s apprehension of it, 10 a clearer light, | 


ग्रभ्याविनतानां च ॥ ८२॥ 


82. Also of forms lingualized by the influence of a redupli- 
cation, | 
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8, durmhitdishinim), Other instances afforded by the text are viakan- 
dét-litshena (ii. 4.1), atisthd-vant (iii. 23. 6), sapraniti (e. “£ ह, ४.11. 5), 
1.1 (viii. 10,34), abhimoda mud (xi. 
7, ty + Jdgrat-dehwapnyam and svopaeduhsrapnyam (xvi. 6. 9), तक 
fot-biyah (xviii 4.78), ete. Three exceptions to the rule are made 
below, in role 06, and the text affords one more, as is there pointed 
outin the note, The commentator again adds a verse, but it is more 
than wsnally mutilated and obscure; it reads: prokrtya monatrem yod 
avagrhyet tathdi ‘va taf: upolishthanti prapanddiny wddharet, 


क्रमे परेण विगृच्छात्‌ Wot ॥ 


78. In krama, restoration is made of a word which is taken 
together with another word than the disjoinable cause of its 
altered form. 


The commentator's paraphrase is krame parena prasrtiulhdne vigrhydn 
nimifiat; which shows uws—what the necessities of the case would of 
themselves have ० ointed ont—that the important word to be supp lied 
with vigrhydat a inference from rule 75, simifidé, ‘the canse of the 
altered or abnormal form,’ Viyrhya denotes a word which is altogether 
independent, and therefore disjoined from others in the pada-text, a nd- 
népada, in distinction from arayriya, which means ‘ divisible into its 
constituents ( parecpada and wlfarapeda), a8 8 compound,’ In the con- 
struction of the Arama-text, then, where each word 35 in siecession 
taken along with its predecessor and its successor, a word which in 
अत 11 has an abnormal form, under the influence of the former or of 
the latter, retains that form when in the same dramapeda with the alter- 
ing word, but is restored to its natural form when making a romapada 
along with any other word. The commentator cites a couple of pas- 
sages—dpo Ai shthd mayobhurdh (1.5.1) and port no erridhe (vi. 37. 2) 
but does not write them out In Arama form, so as to illustrate the 
rile: they would read dpo Ad: क sAtha :sthd moyobhureh, and part 
noh:norrnadhi. As म = to show that restoration of the 
normal form is made in a kramapeda only when the cause of enphonic 
alteration stands in 9 separate word, and so ts left out of the + ne 8 
pada, we have given us two pests im their krama-form : prihivydth 
te: te nisheconam ; nishecanam bahsh = misecanam 111 प coer (i.3,1 ete.), 
‘and diyane te: dyana ity d-ayone ذ‎ te ए i prrdyone dirrd ; امبر‎ 
iti pard-ayane (vi. 106.1}. 1 ‘Here छल sh of nishecanam and the कर्ण 
er are maintained wherever the words ‘peace ve them enter 
nto a kramapeda, and only suffer restoration (by rule 75, above) to م‎ 
and 9 in the repetition or parthara. ا‎ 

The अ. ‘rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. x. 5 (r. 5), 
xi. 21 (r. 44), and Upalekha iii, 3,4. Ido not find in the Vj. Pr. any 
special direction upon the subject. 


दीधस्य विरामे nk a 


79. A lengthened vowel is restored to its natural form before 
9 pause. 
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र्ग्बानान्‌ io ६॥ 

76. And where the compound is divisible. 

‘That is to say, restoration to the normal form is made only in such 
compounds as are by the puda-text resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments, Those words which, although they may be acknowledged com- 
pounds, are left undivided on account of special anomalies of form, 
retain also their irregularities of orthoepy.. The commentator, in. his 
paraphrase, represents धकशत तकि by Higyamdadndm avegriyamindadm, 
‘forms which undergo division, or separation by aragraha,’ and adds 
again etduy evo “ddéhorondni, ‘the examples are those already given’— 
nainely, under rule 74. (here presented ander rule 75). Of counter-ex- 
amples, however, he furnishes two—vis, parishkrta (e.g. ix. 3.10) and 
prénanti (e.g. i. 32.1)—and then cites a verse whic 1 contains. two 
more: aningyatrdt samdpattir سلق‎ nelapodeshu tu: ulponne ‘vagrahe 
cd "tra somdpattie fothdi pa co: sieplaved apdishthaved ity uddsaret, 
The commentators own instances belong to the class of those in which 
acause in the former member of the compound prodnoces an effect in 
the latter member: the words, if divided, would read pori-sbrid, pra- 
प्रक्र; in the other two, the. irregularities are mainly in the first ` 
members. themselves, and, if simrid and apieAtha were resolvable, we 
should read, (accordin 8 to. the next rule), with restoration, suvrfd-pet, 
apostha-val, instead of, as now, sunr{d-ral if g. ४, 20. ,إن‎ apishiha-rat 
(xiv..1.29). The rule, as these illustrations lp to show, Is not a mere 
additional specification to the one preceding, a peng on) only the cases to 
which the other applies: in, that, case it would have 1 incorporated 
with it, not made to follow it, as.an inde pensions press precept ; but it. concerns 
all changes occurring in the interior of divisible words, whether in the 
former or the latter member, and a part of the commentator'’s examples, 
rehearsed under rule, 75, belong. to it,.and not, to the latter. 


Fad TANT ॥ اا كذ‎ 


77. In which case restoration is made, even when the word is 
farther compounded with another member. 


That is to say: a compound which, being divisible by aragraha, is 
entitled to restoration of the normal form of ita ‘constituent parta, 
retains its rill lit even ب‎ by farther composition, 0 the division of its 
ores ivinal members is Tost. Examples are given in the commentary as 
follows: wisita-srupah (vi. 60. 1: + Seed dat “abhi-nihpatan® > api- 
paysite ge Myre ORG Ter 
en), brhaspati-pranuiténdm (viii. 8,10: =, “prenullindm), prehoddjya- 
-pranwtidndm (xi.10,10: == as before), and durnihita-eshinim (xi, 8.1 : 





® Our manuseri 2 writes + قم‎ do also (he m 00५ sof the Athar- 
van انما مهم‎ in the passage cited; bat I suppose here, as in the other similar cuses 
referred to in the note to rule 76, that the aA is an uttempt at representing the 
Labial pie jrant: we have the guttural 9) the jikedmiifiya, in like manner repre- 
sented by ah in abMi-nishkpta (x, 1.12) and abAi-mishkdrin ) 1, 31). | 
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| 
The commentator's hrase is simply pirrepadanimilfdndm ca sha- 
tradindm samdépattir ‘and restoration is made of the conver- 
sions detailed in the preceding role when their cause stands in a former 
member of acompound.” He cites no examples, bat says efdny eve ملك"‎ 
heronitni, * the illustrations are those already given?’ namely, under the 
rule. Accordin his exposition, then, the present rule 
would seem merely an explanatory appendage to its predecessor. But 
this is clearly inadmissible: not only ought we to have it, in that case, 
combined with the other, so as to iio rt of it, but, more especially, 
it would not contain the particle ea, which on stamps it كه‎ 
something added to the other, We cannot avoid, as it seenm to me, 
ومع سباي‎ role 74 of the abnormal changes of disjoined and inde- 
pendent and rule 75 of such as are produced by an altering influ- 
ence in the prior member of a compound. ‘The illustrations which the 
commentator offered under the other rale, and which do, in fact, in good 
part appertain to this, areas follows: conversion of 9 to #h, nisheranam 
nizeconam th ni-aecanom (i. 3. 1 २1९, > our pada, simply wi-vecanam); con- 
version of ऋ ton, pertyonam: pordyanam iti pard-yenam (e.g. 1. 4.5; 
aan ); conversion of risarjaniya to a sibilant, adhaspedam = 
mm ify adinh-podam ^ 1. 7.2: بامطلمت .م‎ र्द) ; prolon- 
gation of a vowel, ty abhi-vartena (i. 29. 1 
abhi-vartena) conversion of dental mute to lingual, yo لوك‎ {तीत 
viatabhndtt نم"‎ wi-stabhndti (xiii, 1. 25+ عم‎ ei-stablndti) ission, Peper 
hershonim: pepoharshonim iti pepeh-harshanim (iv. 4.1: مم‎ pepah-ha 
thonim above, ii. 56); and lose of final क कतिषु ine: अतव 
erkdn ive "ti अत (तत (i1.27.5: p. sdldrrbin-ive). The comment- 
ator does not state whether he takes his instances from the pede or from 
the Arama text: according to the construction of our present pada, they 
could only come from a fraima; if the conclusion drawn above ns to 
the original peda contemplated by our text is correct, they may be illus- 
trations of both. In the very rare cases in which the extant pode-text 
has occasion to repeat words ا‎ any of the abnormal changes 
which the rule mentions, it restores the normal form: thus we have 
dustano iti duA-tano (iv. 7,3; s.duskiano), pratisthe iti prati-sthe (iv, 26 
1,2: 3, pratishthe), dyuehpatat® ity dywh-patni (v. 0.8: 8. dyush paint), 
visiabhite iti vi-efabhite (x. 8.2: 6. wishtabdite), and pathisadi itt pathi- 
اسم‎ (xviii. 2.12: ह. pathishads). 
commentator adds a couple of counter-examples—viz. porirdpi- 
nam ih puri-rdpinam (v. 7.2) and sufrdéménam itt m-irdmanom (vii. 
3)}—to show when. the effecting cause of an alteration of form is 
in the same member of a compound with the alteration itself, the latter 
ia not reversed, and the normal form restored, by the repetition and 
resslution of the word. 


* Our pedo-MSS. write the word as 1 have given it, apparently infringing the 








rule; but [ have دامع بأل‎ that the शी here ia er an attempt to represent the 
labial epirant, or iya, which the theory ef tho Pri ia Se requires wed 
40) in crak woe Suan a place: another like case ها‎ chondushpadabe iti kube | इ 
9.12; 8. chan : mere properly, chandeg ماما حم‎ ii G2). Before the 
iti, where no intervenes butwern the two members of the onm- 


न course, to be put in simple andi with one another: عصطة‎ dua 
cous to real adheppadan ; we have olan 
sadohuvirdhdar iff sadah-AgvirdAdne at aii, 1. 36. 
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the use of i alone in after 8 progrhye, or for the innumerable 
restitutions of natural which are made in words not repeated, ` I 
find myself, 1 must Merah hardly able to avoid the conclusion 
that this. part of our Priti a was framed to suit a poda-text im 
which all pragrhyas, divisible words, and words requiring restoration to- 
normal form, were alike repeated, or suffered cared अ seems to me 
to be. the ue intelligible and consistent interpretation of its rules: 
That. the fourth section of the chapter contains a direction ‘for ‘cared 
agreeing with the nature of our extant peda-test, would find its expla- 
nation in the evident character of that section دعم‎ foreign addition to 
the main body of the work; we should have to assume that the school 
to which, the treatise as a whole belonged, in its present form, framed” 
ite pada-text.in the manner there tanght, and probably saffered:that role: 
to take the place of one of another character formerly contained in thir 
eeclion, and now omitted from it; while yet they did not so recast the 
section as to adapt it fully to their new method of construction of the 
peda, This may seem a violent and. i शा supposition > bat it 
appears to me, after making, every रोम attempt to avoid 11, ६0 ~ 
ty than.the interpretation of the rules of this section. 

in such ى‎ manner as to. make them snit the pada-text of the manuscripta: 

The true illustrations of our rule, then, would be of the:natare of the 
following: forthe conversion of 9 to.sh,'in waaosh pate (11) 2)y مومه‎ até 
ven; in vidmo shu (i. 2,1), sv itis; in vy ashohanta (ii, 10.12) 
asahante 'ty asohanta the conversion of m.to 9, in part mah (in2. 2), 
ष 1/4 द्र ; in pra ‘ndikeldd (ii. 7.1), andrkshid ity andikshit +: for 
conversion of ` एवच क्छ tos before & and 7; in (0 (719. 1); 
fate iti fatah; in موب ببفععلها‎ सव (i, 13, 2), tokebhye ats he: for 

of a vowel, in vidmd (i. 2, 1}, eidme 145 مسمس‎ ; in 

me ft 2,3), yeraye "ti yoreyo: for the lingualization of dental mates, 

7 te (1. 3. 1), fo अ tes ints ine (13.10. 19), عطلهما‎ iti testhes 
for omission १1 (vil. 68. 9), ther نان‎ sthuk: for the 
COnVErSIOn | n to ya ond its consequent omission, Im 
mahdn ast (i. 20, 4), mahdn it mahdn, reper 

One other.solution of our difficulties, less satisfactory, but also less 
violent, deserves to be snggested. If we could omit the words cared- 
poriddrayoh from the rule altogether, leaving the latter to authorize و‎ 
restoration of normal form in the peda generally, we could aire 4 
make shift to get along with such inconcinnities and omissions as re 
stil! remain—of which the principal would be that the treatise made no 
provision for the use of iti after a pragrhya word, and that it did not 
direct what form words should have in the numerous repetitions of: the 
krama-text. 

The commentator, offering no explanation of the rule, gives a series 
of compound words in. illustention of it, which belong. more properly 
under, the following rules; and to the next, accordingly, I shall 
the liberty of relegating them. 


ATTA च ॥ امات‎ 


75, And also, where the cause of the conversion stands in a 
former member of a compound. 
VOL. Vil. 70 
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conversion of riserjaniya into a sibilant before & and فر‎ ii, 82 etc.), 
corresponds to the upécdéra ‘and updéarita of the Rik Pr, (xiii. 12, iv. 
14), and dnpada is the term employed by the same’ treatise (iv. 27 
ssignate the conversion into riserjantya, and rig me loss, of a final 
n before a son rics: vowel, ns tanght in ‘onr role ii. 
and عنام‎ are of obvious derivation and significance, nor is there any- 
thing calling for remark in their form, exce the ४ in futea, which 
identifies the term with a Paninean symbol ष्य 4. 41: ०१५ alt wt iz 
quite embarrassing question now presents itself, in connection with 
the part of the text contained in this and the व | | roles: namely 
with reference to the constitution of the eon which they imply. 
The actual poda-text of our man te ng in its wee of 
cared, or repetition with iti interposed: it avails Halt fof that expedient 
only in the case already referred to as prescribed by iv. 123, of when a 
pragrhya is likewise avagrhya, The Rik pads employs ‘it'in one addi- 
tional case; namely, when a word ends in a 1 ne which is riphata 
or liable to pass into r before, a sonant, bot which does not actually be- 
come rin thesaniifd > it would read, for example, at ii. 32.1 (where the 
Atharvan pada has: simply antith), antdr ity antdh. | "The Vajazaneyi- 
stapes अ eikhya (iv. 17-22)—with 
which, in the absence of any testimony from Weber to the contrary, wo 


much more liberal in its se :أ‎ loyment of thé répetition ; not only in the 
two cases where this is inthe Rik वतत, but also in the case of a 
cone progrhya (thos it saye ‘ded ६45 ded,’ where Atharvan and Rik 

give simply dvd iti), inethatof وا‎ word which contains > length- 
ened vowel or a lingualized ‘consonant, and even in that'of a'mere di- 
visible compound, it performs cared, ` [0 short, it ‘repeats in’ peda-text 
all that is repeated in Arame-text, exce by iv. 21} au and the final 
word of a sentence. The “of thes Va Pr. corresponding to this 
one of ours is to be found in 7. 18, 19, where direction is given 
that in the repetitions of the pada-text' the remainitig'riles of the ehap- 


the changes which our precept specifies in detail, Now when we find 
put forth treati i sews 3 ing and: principal direction for the 
form one a, oh ase the one here 
which clases pada repetitions and ‘rama repetitions together, and cor- 
responds, as regards the padaj'so nearly with the Vaj. Pr, we cannot 
help suspecting that it contemplates a poda-text in which, os in that of 
the Vij. Sanhité, the repetitions of Arama and pada extend over nearly 
the same classes of cases, [tis actoally the facet that, if we allow the 
a-text to be of the form in which our manuscripts give it, there are 
about -half a dozen words in the whole Atharvan text to which this 
rule and the two following, all together, have any application : while, on 
the other band, the Priticakbyais found to give no direction at all for 




























+ and calle! the cd sneeze 11 लि ग वः 
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ل‎ wed ire Dr. एणाः वू ths Berlin: 1554..8yo),-to which we shall, in the 
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ग्राणा दिणि ॥५९॥ ५३ ॥ ति 

72, Nor dod, when it means ‘region.’ 00 et 
The word तत Senne ‘region,’ comes from the ‘root ag, and: fur- 
nishes no ground for a division by the pada-text: dé, om the other 
band, meaning ‘hope, desire,’ is a later form of das, and comes from 
the root saris, with. prefix त > henee it is divisible, The commentator 
cites the words and phrases d’pdbhyoh (x. 5.29), @’pdndm (i 31. 1), 
4544 = بست‎ (१11. 9. 2), and finally, by way of counter-example, abhi-dhd= 
vans ~ च~च" (vi. 119, 3). no 1 


‘The signature of the section is merely cafurthasya dvitiyah pada 


प्रकृतिदर्थनं = 

कृतिद्णनं समापत्तिः ॥५३॥ ont 

75. Restoration is exhibition of the natural form, 

This is त a definition of the term samépetti, which T have ven- 
tored, instead of transfern i + to translate by ‘restoration.’ Tt means, 
as the next rule will show, the reinstating, in the pada and. द्वय texts, 
of that form of a word which is looked د‎ ets as the original and normal 
one, to the rejection of the anomalies of Vedie orthoepy. It does not 
occur.in any other of the grammatical treatises, مد‎ its चल्छत्ञ- 
رفسم مملدمم‎ (see below, rules 117,124) is once found in one 
of the later chapters of the Rik Pr. (अ. 11, 12),.in 9 -passage: so ob+ 
scure, without the light.which the treatment of the subject in our own 
Pratighkhya:. casts. u gee: it, that. its, meaning has, very naturally; been 
misapprehended by the learned editor. jawed that ¢ vi) dye 


AMAT AAT AT चचीपरिकार्वोः 
समापत्तिः ॥५8॥ न 


74. In the repetitions of the {क and श्वच texts, restora- 
tion of the natural form is made wheres has been converted 
into sh, 7 into n, viserjantya before ¢ and 1 p into s, where > yowel 
has been lengthened, ¢ or 4 made lingual, an element omitted, 
or final n converted into visarjaniya, | | 


Most of the technical terms of this rule meet us here-forthe-first 
time, and several of them are A employed elsewhere in our treatise, 
Carcd (see iv. 122) designates the repetition, with iti interposed, made 
in the pada text of a divisible compound which is also pragrhya, or 
which ends in a vowel not subject to the ordinary rules of combination : 
for example, oalyderté iti setya-anplé (i 33.2); parthdra (see iv; 117} 
is the like repetition made in the कतव्य of م‎ progrhya, a divisible 
4५ 99 pound, & word requiring restoration to its natoral form, and the last 
word before a pause. The former term 15 employed 10 w like sense by 
the Vij. Pr. (e.g. it. 10): the Jatter is: peculiar to our ‘treatice ‘being. 
replaced in the others by pariyroha and sthifopesthita. Updedra, *the 


: ॥ 
(1 
1 
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TIT ॥ ६द॥ -\ लनं ` शा 


68. Nor is the root vyadh separated: 

Compounds with this root have already been made the snbject of one 
of चणा रू (ii. 3), and it has been there explained that the usage of 
our pade-text is to leave undivided such of them as show a protracted 
vowel before the root. The commentator cites here’ two of the three 
instances which the Atharvan offers, viz. drdaydvidham (viii 6. 1 8) and 
marmdendham (xi: 10; 26). The rule is too broadly stated, and should 
have been restricted by him, as was the preceding one: it क only when 
3 ب‎ tracted vowel precedes the root that the compound is le ft undi- 
vided; and we have, for instance, vi-vyddhin, abii-vyddhin (both i. 19. 
1), and kria-eyadhant (१, 14. 9), ^. + دكب د‎ a 

सर्वनतरिकारात्ेन ` 
Ot सर्वननिकारात्तेन ॥ ६१ ॥ 

94. Nor the root dre, when compounded with a pronoun end- 
ingin@ort | 

‘The form of this role is in one Tespect ah tnusnal: stich a thing as 
the fnsion into a diphthong of two vowels of which the specification is 
desired is' elsewhere unknown. Hf the reading were sl ightly amended, 
to serrendimnrkérdiniene, it would answer all the pirposes of 9 rile of 
our Pritighkhya, for the Atharta-Veda presents only a single one of 
the compounds which it Apptirs in its present form ‘to contemplate, 
एड वा (e. gv iii. 1. 2). The comttentator, however. paraphrases as [ 
have translated, and gives the instances tddrk, tddreah, yadrk, yddrcah, 
ftdr& (iv. 27. 6), and idrgah, | by vip 

om Th 3 Vj. Pr. (v.37) instances fdr and enyddri among indivisible 


== = = = 
| 


[ ` j 4 5 


सद्धावाडउत्ते ١١ ७०॥ 
10. Nor the root sah, when it ends in غك‎ 

Under this rule, the commentator gives us once more the same series 
of compounds of sah which we have had above, under rules ii. 82 and 
ii 1, and which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

Compare Vij. Pr. v. 30. 


FPA 9% 
١ : Tl, Nor are indeclinables divided 

As examples of indivisible indeclinables, the commentator offers us 
ज) : ynyote. (vii. 92, ١ رز‎ prétah: (= हि. iii, 16, 1), weedih (१. 1. 3), 
४८८04 (uced, xiii, 2.36), ssi ४ g.iv. 1.3), and micdt (nied, ह ए. i, 21. 
2 The role does anything [त credit to the acutences of the authors 
of the Priti¢Akhya, for no word in the text which would otherwise be 
entitled to avagraha is left uuresolved on account of its being an inde- 
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TAT ॥ ६५॥ 

85, Nor manushyat, 

The commentator cites the passage contai the word—tdd ma- 
نمويه‎ (v. 12,8)—and adds an वष م‎ form, च follows 
menvehyaran manushyal: yorabdo lupyate vokdrasya هه‎ yakirah!; 
‘manushya! 15 properly manwahyaral: ya is dropped, and ए converted 
into .يبر‎ 1४.75 unfortunate that, the Atharvan form of the word being 
thus fully;established, and its treatment having been prescribed: by the 
Pritic¢Akhya. with so much care, it should have been altered im: the 
edited text to manushwat, even though the latter is theoretically de-: 
cidedly the preferable reading, and is presented by the Rig-Veda in the 
corresponding passage (x. 110. 8) 


तधा ॥ ६६॥ 


66, Nor कला. 


This word, which our pada-text, like that of the Rig-Veda (and, I 
presume, the other Vedas aleo), always leaves undivided, is an exception 
under rule 13 of this chapter. | 

The manuscript has a facuna here, omitting at least the instances 
cited under this rule, the first statenient of the one néxt following, its 

eis apart of the illustrations belonging to it. It 

18 impossible to say, ot course, whether a role. or two has. not 
out, also, affecting one or more,of the words which I have introduced 
the gona of rule 64; but this in not ot all certain, nor would the 
lose be of mach dering the quality of the rules «in 








ANAT ॥ ६५॥ ` 

67. Nor a specific appellative. 

The term अकत is evidently used by our treatise in the same sense 
as) by Panini (see Bahtlin ees glossary to Panini, sw verbo) and the 
Vaj. Pr 4 9 it might be tolerably rendered by our term ^ proper 
name. م‎ commentator's ilastrations—which, as remarked in. the 
preceding note, follow immediately the rp ar of rule 66 
and are perhaps therefore defective—are apvalth yagrodhah (iv. 27 
4: cf V, Pr. v.37), kopyapah (र, द. iv. 37.1), and eipedmitrah (xviii, 3 
15). He adds: bohwlam thi ca voktoryom,; ‘it should have been said 
that with regard to samjité 0 "فم‎ and he gives, as instances of 
proper names which are separable, jomadognydtharvana (not in AV. 

ive 3. 16), bkarat-vdjam (iv. 29. 5), perd-para (vi. 65. 1 
and vima (xviii. 3.16). The amendment is made with exceeding 
good reason, for the rule is absurdly comprehensive in its form of state- 
ment. It can only be said with troth that the being a semjad فأ هذ‎ cit- 
cumstance which rather favors non-division, helping to exctise the pada- 
text from attempting the atalysis of ‘an obscure or anomalously { 
word, 
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of other words). For wd + har, the selected instances are uddhri4 and 
uddhriyaménd (both xii, 5.34), and uddArteshu® (xv. 12.1). The pada- 
text, however, appears to treat the combinations as inseparable only 
where there is actual composition, as in the participles, and as would 
also: be: the case ifthe unaccented: preposition preceded the accented 
verb, for we find wt: Aara in three य र (iv. 14. 7, ix. 6. 19. 11, 3 
36). For 310 with wd, two cases cites viz. ufthdtuh (ix, 4.14) and 
ulthitah (९, | दु 43.2): it has already been moticed (under ii. 18) that 
where the would be, by the general rules of combination, 
disjoined. from. the verb, it is actually so disjoined, and that the peda 
sceordingly has dt: athwh, tt: athépaya, ete, where the sankité has ut 
thuh, For ud+-sfambk ia quoted the only example 
which the-text affords, viz ا ماني‎ (xiv. 1, 1}. ` 

The Vaj. Pr. takes note of this class of cases at-v,38, bot says noth- 
ing of the roots Aan and Aer; nor is any reason apparent oe their 
compounds should नो ण म 2 One would have 
thought it especially desirable that the poda-text should separate معان‎ 
etc., in order to ai the forma as coming from the root Aer, and mot 


from. daar. 
“Sate च दकारादौ wen 


63. Nor the root did, in a.form. beginning with A 


The commentator illustrates’ with ye = dogdhdh > ye : ca ~ पवक 
(xviii.'2. 34), and we have also wddhité at ix 3.6: no finite verbal forms 
ofthis robt ‘as compounded with the ition td are found in the 
Atharvan’ We incet, however, with dhe once (viii, 8. 22), and our 
podd-text leaves it undivided, although it does not fall under this rule 
being composed of wd and dhs. 

The same rule in the Vaj. Pr. (१, 38) might cover both this andthe 
preceding one of our treatise; but no such forms as wddAifa are there 
cited by the commentator. । 


TAT ॥ ६8 ॥ 
64; Noris jaspatyam divided. 


The commentator cites the only serie which the word in ques- 
tion occurs; 4am : jdhpatyam (vii. 73.10). This role and one in the 
next section (iv. 80), taken together, show that the true pada reading. 
recognized by our treatise is jdipatyam; our pada manuscript, how- 
ever, gives jdA-palyam, with aregraha. commentator adds an 
attempt पः an etymological explanation of the form: jdydpatyam; yd- 
ممع‎ 0 atydu: aranturdshmacu dryaksharo jayah vd ز‎ 
Alth it is evident that. this teaches the same ety- 


mology with that given by the VAj. Pr. (at iv. 39): jdspatya for jayde- 














* 09 Ou as 32 Gor pode mamascript writes all these worse with simple dh, iestend of dik words with dh, instead of dih ; 
dias tart anurcript ماوعا الوب وح م‎ ah Sees: بخ م‎ 
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kara and brhaspoti as from felkora and brhal-pati respectively, with 
loss of ¢ and insertion of 4, and vanaspali as from vana-peti, with inser- 
tion of عه‎ but it is unnecessary to remark that such explanations are 
futile: faskera is obscure, and the other two are ie much doubt 
compounds of peli with the preceding genitive of an obsolete noun, 
being may म with brdAmonas pati, एव्व pati, eubhds pati, ete.; and 
they would leas be se — rated by the pada-text into two independent 
words, like these, but for ther مالا‎ of occurrence, and, yet more, 
the irregularity of the accent of their former members as genitives of 
a monosyllabic theme, The counter-example, which the commentator 
also cites—indroh patis (uyishtamak (vi, 39. 8 : بن‎ tnvi-fomah)—has been 
made the special subject of one of our previous rules (iii. 96). aid 


` विष्यतिर्विष्यन्नी ॥ ६०॥ 


60. Nor in wvigpaté and एतवत, 


The commentator cites instances of the ocenrrence of each of these 
words—viz. sraptu : rigpatth (ix. 5.6) and yd: wigpatnd (vii. 46. 3)— 
and adds a verse in explanation of their etymology, as follows: wigpatir 
wispaini yasya patir merasya virpalih; vocabdo lupyale palydis انشع أن‎ 
ed عنام‎ vigpatih This gives us our option as to whether we will take 
wispali to represent rigvopati or wirdm pati: we shall not be slow to 
choose the latter. The indivisibility of the compound is doubtless 
owing to oie avis ध the consonantal conjunction ah the embar- 
rassment which would accompany therestoration of the अमीर form 
amen 1. 

galt च तकारादौ ॥ ६१॥ 

81. Nor is the root चै separated when it begins with ६ 

We have given us once, more, under this rule, the whole series of de- 
rivatives presenting the root شك‎ reduced to the form of a simple ¢ which 
the commentary to iii, 11, above, presented, and of which aprafittam 
(vi. 117. 1) and poritésh (vi, 92. 2) are the only ones found to. occur in 
the Atharvan. The difficulty of inakin दु ont an acceptable. analysis of 
them for the poda-text is reason enough for their being treated in that 
५१ هس‎ Indivistbles, ١ त {2 =" etb ors 

The Vaj. Pr. marks paritfa as indivisible at १, 45. 


उद्‌ इतिररतिस्यास्तम्मिषु ॥ ६२॥ 

62. Nor the roots ian, har, لازاه‎ and stambh, after the preposi- 
tion ध्व 7 | द ५४१ 9 7 

For the combination of haw with ud, the commentator cites’ uddha- 
toh; no such word, however, ia to be found in the Atharvan, nor does 
any other combination of these elements occur there (exeept at xiv. 2, 
16, where the preposition is separated from the root by the intervention 
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‘if the word following the negative particle be monosyllabic and end in 
a vowel homogeneous with it, itis not to be separated, except in the 
C505 apraydean etc.’ 


प्राणति प्राणन्ति ॥ ५८॥ 


67. Nor are prinati and priinants divided. | 

The commentator cites yah: ملفوقمم‎ (iv. 20. 4), कवं : ea: اا‎ 
4,10), १८१4 - 1५7८4१८; (i. 92, 1), and ydsmde: préndati (xiii, ३.३). But 
tho rule is an exceedingly insufficient exposition of the treatment by 
the pada-text of the forms of the root an with the prefix pra, Tivision 
is, in fact, omitted only when the verb, and not the preposition, has the 
accent; : but then, not in the two forms s ecified only; but-also in-the 
participles—as prdmat (e.g. x. 8.2), prdnaleé (xi. 4.8), 70416 (iv. 2), 
prdénafd'm (iii. 31. 9), and préinafi'adm (viii. 9. 0)—and in the causative, 
as préndyati (xiii. 3. On the other hand, if the prefix takes the 
accent, itis di 0 joined from the verb, according to the general a in 
stich cases, and we read هده + قمع‎ (iii, 31.9), and pra: anati (x, 8.19 
xi, 4.14). Tf the root is Hie onded with apa, also, the same usage is 
fillowed, and we have apdnate (xi. 4. 6) and 3 । ; نتهمن‎ (xi. 4. 14}. 
। Mie Pr. (१, 84), as ncately amended by Weber, gives a nearly 
corresponding precept, althongh it appears (Weber, p. 308, marginal 
५ the text to which it belongs contains no verbal forms in which 
the division requires to be 7246, = १ dnt ett eek Oe 


` للم‎ सकारादौ AAT ॥५८६॥ 
58. Nor are sam and pari separated from the root ker, if the 
latter begins with s. ४.1.15 / 1111 Pe 


The conimentator cites the only words occurring in our text in which 
the root kar has the sibilant prefixed to it, in composition with the two 
specified pirefixes: they ste sondkrfetram (iv. 21.4), seristrtam (xi. 1. 
35}, and porishkrid: (eK ix. 3.10}. ४४ 

The doctrine of ‘the’ Vaj. गि. (v.43) is the same, so far as concerns 
the compinnds of sam and der; bat it apparently allows the division 
of parishierta (whieh also occurs in ite text: see iii, 52), 

सर्वस्मिनेवागमसकारादौ . 


तुविष्टमवत्नम्‌ 

ममक विष्टमवत्नम्‌ ॥५१॥ 

59. Nor is division made in any case where a s is inserted— 
except in tuvisitamal! 2 । 1 (नल ؛‎ 1,> | =+ 
The पप which the commentator gives of the insertion of + هه‎ 
an angment (dgae) betwen the two members of a compound word, 
and of the conseqnent unresolvability of the compound, are afaskirdm 
(sik 1.47), Minbar (५९ dni ३ ) 111 (ecg, २५. ३..1), ७24 १९१५० 
اقفر‎ (e.g. 13: 2). - पीरा citation under snch a precept implies the 
ieee i eg gd 8 ahd 00 of their derivation and 
form as.are. given | by) the -WAj. Prs-(iii 49, 51), which explains tas- 
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A Tittle amendment makes this mean, in restatement of our role, “where 
a taddhita suffix requiring rrddhé is appended to a divisible word, sepa- 
ration is not made of a member which is monosyllabic and ends n'a 


vowel,” 
ग्रवणात्तेनेका्तरेण प्रतिपिदेनाप्रयावादिवलंम्‌ ॥५६॥ 





अरवा 


56. Nor a monosyllabic member ending in ع‎ or & and nega 
tived—excepting in the case of apraydvan 
The form of حا شي مما‎ our treatise has adopted een val 
the separability of negative compounds is not parti 
94 प of the Atharvan pade-text: ak regards soch 
compounds, is as follows. The negative prefix a or an is not itself ever 
by avagraia from the word to which it is attached: we have 
ववा, anrla, etc. If, however, the word negatived is already a compound, 
the negative prefix is in almost all cases treated like any other added 
inseparable element, and leaves the prior division of the compound un 
affected: we have perd-jite and aperd-ila, vira-han and avtra-han, ete. 
A few exceptions to this modi of treatment कटति and with them it is 
the province of our rule to deal. The preposition 4, with an prefixed 
is always made inseparable: thns we find d-ardpa, but.andsrdva (e.g. ii. 
8. 2, 2), and, in like manner, andjdnant, anddhrshya, andrambhana, and- 
dishta, and anévrifa, The same analogy is followed by the negative 
forms of compounds with +, ard by 3 single one of those with pra— 
aprajasam (€. ए. vil. 35. Se in by alone. The Vij. Pr., then, 
which declares (४, 24, inseparable when alone 
and when, followed by 2 eaving لواقم بن‎ her rare and exceptional cases to be 
provided for as such, ex = more truly the usage.of the text. Onr 
commentator ire as illustrations of the tule, the only {0 
cases of Regnier, compo compounds with sa which are found to occur in our 
text: they are Awh (vi. 15.2) and asapatna | 5 1:19. 4): the 
latter is mentioned by the عا‎ Pr. {१.34} in its list.of indivisible words, 
along with asejdia; ascbandhu, according to. Weber (p. 405, marginal 
note), is treated as divisible in ee Maite يدبن‎ 4 (3 
adds oprapdidé, but neither e words isto nnd. in the 
1 counter-examples, he gives first वच फलक vah 
(iii. 30,1), to show that the negatived member must end in a or 4 in 
order to be inseparable; secondly, to show that, if ending in च or 4, it 
also be monosyllabic, he gives agne: akrarya-at (zn. 2.3); and 
4 as evidence that a monosyllabic member ending in the vowels 






od is not separable unless negatived, he cites, yah :.sa-patnah (1. 19, 

Finally, he partly fills ap the gona, with apro-ydvan (11. 5. 1 }, apra- 

{€ g. xii. 1. 7}, apra-hitde (vi. 20. 2), and apra-cankapah vi 6, 

16): I have noted in addition only apra-yuchan (e.g. ii. 6. 3). To 

close up the exposition, is. added the verse ehéksharasavarndntam yad 
bAavel padam ullaram ; tai padom nd ‘vagriniydd aproydrddirerjilam 





` # To one of the two cases where it occurs in our own text (vi. 4. 3), the pads 
divides it, caa-bandhul + this, however, is probably a copyist's error. = 
a 


FOL. VIL 
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9,31.4 `. १, ४ 1 [९ १. 0.1: V.,.Pr. ¥,. 37), 
ghra.(a.g. iv. 3: 1: ef. V.Pr. v.87), १1 8. 6), अरव (ce. + 


viii. 10.21), and swaA4 خم‎ ii, 16,1), 
The Vij. Pr. ؟)‎ ^ notes a couple of words as indivisible which are 
found divided in the Atharvan: they are wpa-sti (e.g. 111. $ cage pa 
In पादपा द, komevatsara, the 4 धं 
dots not analyze, is in 0८२ uniformly written ५५ (वन्ध (€; gr. 11. 
ا‎ or two other such cases of discordance among the several 
+ pomted Gut in the notes to the different rules : but there 
neral, such close = ttt among them ns وان تله ما‎ doncinsively 
that the pada method of text-analysis, in its details as well ss 1019 
main plan, production of a single teacher, or of 9 single school 
It may be well to per contra, a few of the ‘cases in which 
ie ger ada-text, makes nnintell or palpably, erroneons. divisions of 
word 1 1 oted, as the most striking instances of this kind, क्ष्य 
-gurch. (viii. 6. 22), anopa-dyatim ‘ pale 7,6), jighat-aam (ii. 14.1), go- 
rh नि ष्ठ (xii 4. 1 eh (1. 14.3 yota (1. 22.1) and dr-dyolana 
४20. 12}. The pee form, accentuation, and division of two pas- 
in the fourteenth book —pilsam: yatih (xiv.1.32) and palm 
yatth® (xiv, 2.52)—is also worthy of remark in) connection with this 



















| स्वरात्तेन ॥१५५॥ ` 
is.a- member which has suffered ध्वा Thi separable, if it 
be: त and-end 19.38 wowel. 3 


e commentators हाक of ani insdparable vriddhied initial नषि 

ble are stpatnch Gud 2), ५0 ४११0401 (dy. 1. 30, 7), edtimanasam (2. 
37.1.19), sdtudhanvanad (vi. 47. 5), traistubham (ix. 10.1), مم‎ 
(2. ए. 7. 36. 1), and daubhdgyam (६. ए- xive 1/42). His: counterexam 
ple, brought forward to show that the inseparable thember! must have 
satan و‎ i, is हकत) ox 1); ‘to show ‘that it most’ be 
15705] i, th they are dird- ti (viii. 10, 29), midrta-vatinmn (will, 6, 
26), and कषप pie ane xiv. 1,29); to show that it must end ins 

vowel, they are mdi कणत (vi. 75. 1) and déwh-sropnyam 
déuhzivityam (iv. 17.5). 1 add, in the farther illustration of the in- 
separable class, edimanasya (५. ९1. 1) and prahritdi (viii. 10. 22) of the 
separable class, sdm-rtya (visi. 10. 6) tdm-réjya (xiv. 1. 43), padurna-midast 
60.1 col tii. 10. 27), and avdira-Aatya (vi. 29. 3) 
rile is, I believe observed throughout the whole of the 
Atharvan text, and the Vij. Mi 29) has one precisely nil- 
ing; vor have 1 noted any cases in whith the usage of the Rik pada- 
text was not in accordance with it, Its somewhat arbitrary character, 
eee ad pe again xposition with Aye 

~ “The commentator closes his و‎ with a verse: @eagr 

paddd لالم‎ taddhito rrddhieitin have! eld’ “ ma 
cdi “vd कदा 61451 = चकत त्यत mdrtaeatsam viédhiiyom ca nidarfandt 




















* In thie pong, th ا‎ 
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that they were not divided by the Hindu grammarians. Of these, I 
name anavdya (viii. 4.2), aawahthu (xii.4.45: prone | aha a8 


formed by an inseparable snffix), apdna (९, g. ii, 28. 3 un 
abhishti (e.g. 1. 8. 1}, svarti (e. ५ iv. 34 4 ह (ii. 3 st 
5 viii. 8. 22: cf under iv, 16), هموفتمه‎ (xii. 6.45), dghrad (१.9. 2 
7 (vi. 131. 1: :غاه‎ Rik pada, d-dAi), dnushek (iv. 32. 1(, dpri (xi. 
19), dyudha (९. g. iii, 10.6: of. V. Pr. v.37), arti (e, g. ii 31.2), drpita 
(९, ए" vii 112.37 at viii. 9. 10 only, we have ^ शकत (xii. 5 
$4), daakti (xiv, 1. 26), dsikta (xi. 3. 25 : probably the absence of divis- 
100. 15 bere-only an error of the manuscript; we have d’-sikiam at iv, 7 
1 ४८0 कः جرت)‎ ix, 9. 14), rivy (e.g. vi. 2.1), تللسلنه‎ (६. ए. i. 28.1: 
Pr. v.25), gopé (e.g. ii. 8.4: ef, V. Pr. v.37), gopttha (९. ह 9. 977), 
remas (c.g. ४. 24. 10: ef. V. Pr. ४. 37), ddydde (v.18. 6, 14), npg 
rodha UG giv. 37.42 ef. V. Pr.v.37), puroddre (e.g. ix.6.12 + see 1 03% 
ef. V. Pr. +, 37), prina (e.g. ii. 12.7: of. under 17, 29}, prayareitti 4 1. 
30), rivarrant (e.g. xi. 6.2), wishtap (e.g. x. 10.31: of. ४५, Pr. ४.41 
tambja (xiii. 4.10: of. V ष, 41), vishtérin (iv. 34. 1 ete.). giipumdra 
(xi. 2.25), praddhd (€ ह. ४ 7,5), sabhe (६. w. iv 21. 6), samantdm (vie 8. Vt 
ef. iv. 38), samudra (e.g. 1.3.8: of V. Pr. v. 37), surubhi (९ £ vie 124, 
3: عله‎ V. Prov. 37), athapadd (ii. 82. 4), weadhd (र. عذج‎ 29. 7), ` स्व 
(viii. 6. 16), ممم‎ ( g. i. 30 1 and Advidrave (i. 22.4). It is not hard 
to conjecture, in the case of some of these words, reasons which may have 
led to their being treated فد‎ exceptional cases; but in’ many of: them no 
such reason is apparent, and in a षः at least, we are compelled to 
that the com chai maar and the «livision 
n छि? ` some ar यनम and प्र canse. ‘That four 
compounds of pronominal elements cana, nahi, nokis, and للش‎ were 
left by the pede in’ their sanAité form is mot to be wondered at: three 
of them are noted also by the Waj. Pr. (v. 95, 37) as indivisible. | 
There yet remains quite w list of compounds and derivatives, the di- 
vision of which may plansibly be supposed to have been neglected. from 
uncertainty of etymology, andmaly of form, diffienlty of restori a 
constituents, or the like: while yet, in most cases, we 
not have been surprised to see the contractors of the pada making an 
attempt at their sane alysis, In drawing up this part of the list, especially, 
1 may very bly have omitted to note down some words of the tert 
whi another would seém not less worthy of mention than those 
given: the series, as collected by mo, is akitpéra (१, 17.1), ajagera (e: gy 
I. 15.7: of. प्र. Pr. कः उत}; adomada Ne 63,1) and adomadha (viii. 2 
oe anadedA (e.g. iii 11.5: ef ४. Pr. v.87), anpkshara (e.g. xiv. 1 
abhiru (£ ¢. 17 2), abhra (e.g. iv. 15. 1 cf, V. Pr. ४. 34), aves 
dya (e.g. ii. 10.6), dtwra (vi: 101, 2), dmikvhd ١ جربة)‎ ix, 4, 4), dhanas 
(* g- iv. 30. 8}, wddrathi (iv. 7. 3}, اوعضه‎ (xviii.3, 23), korméra (iii. 5, 
ef. V. Pr. v.37), karpapha (iti. 9.1), basarnila (x. 4. 5,17), kucara 
६ vi. 28. 2: cf. V. Pr. v.37), क्वाण (v. 31.2), 5०404 (iv. 3/6 
Pr. ¥. 37), jashkamada (xi, 9. 9), deconasi (x. 4.17), dwehund (e. g. 
v.17. 4: ef. i. 61), duradabhna (xii. 4.4,19), durdha (viii,8.24), dru- 
(e.g. ¥. 20.2: of. under iv. 19), dhivan (iii. 5. 6), padbica (e. g. vi. 
اين‎ 2), aga (vit. 6.16), prémada (iv. 35 1 marydda 10 ؟‎ 1.6), 
19. 6), ratharet (x. 4. 5), ivill, 3,36), valaga (९. مع‎ 
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repetition before the role next following. This, 2 امف الع لاا‎ ives U5 reason 
to believe that the commentator had छ متعيد‎ + his work: in his usual 
brief and unsatisfacto 5 style, and had done very little toward filling 
up-the gana. It would have been particularly carious and interesting 
to seo how-many and which of the words contained in the = Atharvan 
the makers of the Priticgikhya looked upon as fairly entitled to a di- 
vision which the constructors of the pada-text had not admitted. Tho 
haw र ) १.5) Five rives a list of such words for its text, but Weber 
finds it, as. was. to have been expected, both deficient and redundant. 
It is by no means easy to draw up a list which shall include all that 
ought to be received, and exclude all that ought to, be left out; bat 1 
have looked through the Atharvan text with some care for this purp ied 
amd -trist that my si - of the gana of the text will be found to 
comprehend all or nearly all of the matter to which the rule ought to 
a Pore ere is, in the first place, in this as in the other Vedic texts, > con- 
siderable class of cur porn 1 words 0# ١ هم‎ irregular prolongation 
eo final vowel of the pain erwin > the constructors of 
the pada-text have chosen to leave unchan instead of sepa rate: 
them by avagruha and restoring the normal quantity of the alten 
vowel. ` عابنا‎ W hi tay ; should be thus treated, however, in distinction from 
the words with which our treatise deals in the first oe of its third 
chapter, no sufficient reason. eer pears. They are as. follows: apdmiérga 
(e.g. iv. 17.6: the word, by. V. Pr. इ. 21, is divisible), opdshtha (iv. 6, 
5: ७58 abore, ii. 05),.eshthivand (e ¢. ii 33.5), tddwateara (vi. 55.32 ef. 
¥. Prev. 32); nbhayddend (५. gov. 31. 32 divisible by Vi Provs21), uwbhe- 
ydrin ee v.25.0; aeeabove, under iv, 18), ebidara (v. 16.112 cf. V. Pr. 
¥. 07), bakshivant (e.g. iv: 20.5: ef. ViProw. 37), tatdmaha [९ ह. v. 24. 
17), dvddaga (e.g. 15. 11 ‘ 1; of, प्र. 7. रः 15), nardeorisa (१,27.3: cf. V. 
Pr. १. 9१} and वीते कतेन (र. 1 xiv, 1.7), पक (es ह. क-115.2: أله‎ ४, 
Pr. v.37 i _préniha (४.9. 4), préepta (e.g. xt. 5, 2208) ४. Pr. v.87), 
privraA (e.g. mil. 1.46), mormdwidh | ¢ mi 10.262 of. ii. 9, iv. 68), ripwd- 
mitre (a. كم :29.5 ع‎ 10, 9 and V. Pr, v. 37), vigednara. (e. giv. 11. 
7: ef ४६9 and V..Pr. v-37) and wdicuinara (e.g. i 10,4), virudh (e.g. 
i. 92.1), grdped (e.g. viii. 5.11: of ii. 10), दकल 7 .؟‎ 13.19 cf مقط‎ 3, 
iv, 68), sdiraniga (e.g. ii, 32,.2), अवप (€ g. vill, 8. 8 ¢ ९ ह ii 
27.2) अनत (e.g, 111. 20, 3), evderk (xviii. 1.32), and Ardaydvidh (viii. 
6.18: ef. iii. 3, aig a ५५ क 

Another smaller class is composed of certain words which have as 
their first member a real or an apparent case of declension: such are 
anyedyus (i. 25, 4: of. iv. 21), dcumga (vi. 14.8 ४: gavi و‎ {090 (iv. 29.5 : 
of, V. Pr, v. 7), nariahtd (e.g. vil. 12.2: cf. V. Pr. इ, 37), #يتمامم‎ (e.g 
vi, 31.3), pitémaha (e.g. v5.1), modhyathdina (c. g. iv, 11.12), midta- 
ripvan* (< 8 ट, $, 10, 8), and gitimga (xi. 5. 12). : 

Then is by no means an. imconsiderable one of words whose 
division seems so naturally enable ed by an etymology which is either 















incontestable or at least very plausible, that we are reasonably surprised 


अ At v. 2.9, all the नकन have mdteribheari, which the edition, hardly 
with sufficient reason, has amended to mdfariprari; it is, like the latter, left un- 





ग्रचतिन्रत्यर्वसु ५ ५६॥ | 3 
53. Nor the root afic: nor former constituents of a compound, 
It is, if possible, even more surprising bere than at rule 40 to find 
two so utterly heterogencous matters put together in the same role! 
We cannot suppose that the commentator would combine them, it 
statement and in exposition, unless he regarded them as composing 8 
single spi ६ bot;on the other hand, we have not the sume warrant 
bere as 17 the former case that his division is a correct ‘one: there is 
nothing in the form of the rule which would absolutely forbid its simple 
division into two parts, without further change—although we should, in 
that case, expect rather aficafia than efcati, | ) lade 
As illustrations of the inseparability of the root afc, we have given 
us prdcih (¢, g. v. 28.11), कवत (५. &. iti. 27. 3), and न्ना (a, £. wii 1. 
31}. All the compounds with this root are treated as indivisible by our 
pade-text: the Vj. Pr. also (v.30) declares the root inseparable, with 
exception (v.19) of a single derivative. | wile = 
To show that, when new membors are added toa’ compornd, the 
existing division by aragraka of their former members is given up; the 
commentator instances camlditi-bhih : orishtatati-bavh (iv. 13, 5) : com- 
pare arish{a-tdtaye, cited above, under rule 20, The principle has been 
already sufficiently illustrated in these notes, under rule 10. - path. 1 

Pr. has nothin 4 corresponding to this part of our rile, which is, in fa 
virtually superiluous, since the directions already given for the se pura- 
tion of a newly-added member might be understood as involving the 
Bits pe nsion of the ancient division. | a 
he commentator ends with a verse which seems to say precisely the 
opposite of the rule.of his text: yatro ‘ble prativid hye te wpojatem ja- 
ram ca yal, jarald ‘pagradah داجما‎ phadmdbhydde mdargenam ; ‘when 
both members are severally separable, both the newly-added and: the 
ancient, separation. by avagraha isto be made of the ancient one? an 
instanog 15 rh-edmdbhydm.’ But this ia mere nonsense, aw it stands, the 
word cited being a where the नि sto ee element is व separable, 
as following a long vowel (see rule 33,. ), and where, therefore) the 
division must be suffered to remain between the two original constitn- 
ents of the compound. If the theme of declension had been rk-sdman, 
instead of بمصقطع‎ we should have an instrumental daal rkedma-bhydm, 
cage would be « true illustration of the rule. One may: conjecture 
that the last line originally read jare nd ‘vagrahah kirya rksimabhydm 


nidargonam, and that it was amended to its presént| form \by. sdme 
copyist who knew that the Atharvan read, not rksdma-bAydm, but rk 
-timibiydm, bat who was careless enough to overlook the distordance 
which he thus introduced between the text.and its comment, 
समुद्रादिषु च ॥\५8॥ ] १५१ an hrc له‎ 
54. Nor samudra ete. 9 
The whole comment upon this rule is ponds Se 
copyist has agnin carelessly skipped from its 





| न. : the 
rat statement to its final 
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demands, and therefore ought to عط‎ madethe subject.of a २१० jal, pre- 
cept: our treatisomakers and their commentator, apparently, have over- 
looked it. A single counter champ le the commentator gives, vit,2a- 
tyderte iff sotya-anpte (i, 33, 2), adds a verse: irdémivdépurobhyar? 
ea prukriyd dirgha eva ach; hrasvarya yotra dirghatvam aa dvandvo 
nd ‘vogrhyate; ‘after ird, تست‎ and pirah [aregraha comes in], for 
in those cases the vowel is long by nature; bot where a short vowel is 
lengthened, there no division by avagraha takes place.” This is m very 
blundering, statement, so far as concern the instances given in the 
first, pide: purch, of course, could form no copulative compound; 
amlea forme none such in the Atharvan, and it also, thongh 9 femi- 
nine with a long final rowel, كد‎ separate word, always shortens its 
final in composition (amiva-cdtana, نهو نه‎ 1.28.1; amira-han, eg. RV. 
i, 18.2); ard, too, is found only in the compound ird-kshird (x. 10; 6), 
which is not copulative. | 

_ The bay of deandva. from the preceding rule seems clearly 
made by the particle ca in this rule, and is supported by the connection 
as shown by the two following rules: the commentator, also, inserts 
dvandvasya after. yasya in his paraphrase. Sach compounds, then, as 
rigednara, एकु द, vlrudh, sikara, etc, which are left undivided in the 
pada-text on seconnt of the irregnlarly protracted final of their first 
members, moust be left'to fall into the general gama of rule 54, 


पोडशी संदेद्धात्‌ ५५५५ 


_ 51. Nor sledacin, on account of the interfusion of the two 
members of the compound. | $ 

Or, it may be, ‘on aceount of doubt’—that is to say, of doubt as to 
the form to which the constituents should be restored, their mode of 
combination being an entirely anomalous one, It is to be observed, 
however, that our treatise عمط‎ itself (ati. 63) given special directions 
aa to how shat and following daga are combined together, so that to the 
student of the Praticikhya the pade-reading shat<laga on ugh ht to चलता 
sion ne यक (११६ ficulty. That the हार reads shodarl instead of هم موملاة‎ is 
surprising, since both words (each in but a single passage) occur in the 
text: the commentator cites them, as follows; whtdpirtasya ; ahodapam 
(iii. 29. ve shodagi : supta-rdtrah (xi. 7. 11), | 

. The Vij. Pr. mentions shodara in ऋ rule (v. 37) containing a long 


1 Fania 0 ५९॥ ` 

५. | 11.111 nokshatrebhyah 
(vi. 125. 3 } and ahordire idam कत (xi. 6.5). The Vaj, Pr. includes 
the word in the enme rule with shodaga (v.37), 0 > 1 hl 

There is nothing in the character of either mloritre or shddaga, 50 
far as 1 can discover, which should withdraw them from the action of 
mule 50, and render their separate mention necessary : 

= [न्ना يي ٌ ٌ 535525 اي و سلسُسُلسي ل الس ل‎ 71 न] न्न तर | MS. ida®. ग 








iv. 50.] Atharva- Veda Pratigikhya 687 
_The commentator's examples are ydvat: te: abhi = wi-pagydmi (xii. 1. 


33), tivad -sam-ditu ~ indriyam (iii. 22.5 Me and efdpat : arya: prdcinam 
(iv. 11.8); and his counter-examples, which are hardly called hap are 
sling ld-wat (९, ४९ v. 20. 8}, and epdsAtha-vat (ए, 1. 29}. This rule, also, 
is included in व दमः ए. 8, since in each of the words to which it refers 
ae is an irregular prolongation of the final vowel of the theme before 
the suffix. 


Gada च ॥४१९॥ 


49. Nor a copulative compound made up of the names’ of 
divinities, | ون‎ 

The commentator gives pretty nearly the whole series of such com- 
pounds which the text furnishes: they are indrdgné (e. g. i, 35. 4), in- 
dravdyé (iii, 20, 6), bhavdrudrém (xi, 3. 14), bhavdparvdu | ए. iv. 28. 1), 
wiiéparjanyd (x, 4, 16), شومطمتههم‎ (e.g. i. 8.2), mifrdvarund (e. £. 177, 
4.4), (वयक (e.g. vii. 58. 1), and indrdsomé (e.g. viii. 4.1 ): to be 
added are only somdrudriy (e.g, ४. 6. ३), indr on سك‎ (ष 4.1), and 
agnévishnd (vit. 29.1,2). A number of verses follow in the comment- 
ary, in the usual corrupt condition of text: devafindm tha dvandve dir- 
ghateam yadi! drcyate: aniagyam tat? padam vdcyom agnishomdu 
nidarcanam = thus much is clear, and is a virtual rep petition of our rule, 
but with # restriction to cases in which 8 lon vowel appears at the end 
of the first member of the compound, w hich requires a specification 
farther on of the single exception indravdyi ; what follows is more ob- 
score, and [have not been able, with what time I have given to it, to 


restore the text to an intelligible form ; it reads; एवज dvand ve ‘py 


avagrhyam Rathom podem: cikalyasye गा कक yothd sofydnrfte 
[i. 33, 7 ५ دقام‎ brakma vid sh dpatis [xix. 0.1 Ai tr dha nd ‘ongrhyam kadd 
enna: dine ण tbe ratishedhas ea vdyor co"bhayatah param: indraritiye 
iii. 20 “hol | idithu kathank dirgho patra tad [na!] drpyate: deandeamd- 
frenoshedastram ahordtre nidarcanam, 

The rule of the Vaj. Pr. (v. 28), which includes also our rules 50 and 
52, is to the effect that dual copalative compounds whose first members 
end in a vowel are not separable. 


ami be १1 pee | 

Te चोत्तरपदे दाधा व्यन्ननादौ ॥१०॥ 

50. Nor one which shows a long vowel before an initial con 
sonant of the latter member of the compound, ظ‎ 

The instances furnished by the commentator are ishidpirtam (९. g. ii, 
12.'4), Ae Sete vi. 112.2), Aasdmuddu (xiv. 9, 43), dydudprthiet 
a eg. 1. 1.4), dydedbhdinl (xviii. 1. 31), and wahdednakta (र. عع‎ 12, 6), 
To these Ladd cundsird (iii. 17. 5), eerydmedade (iii, 29, 5*), sirydeon- 
dramasdu (vi. 28.2), and wojadyojtigam (viii. 10-18). To the same 
clase, of dvandeas exempt from division, belongs Ay eater ४ ५8 ४.16. 





1), although it does not show the peculiarities of form which this rule 
1 न ا ا ا يي‎ न pad, > amitpat, * In the edition, siryam® is a misprint, 


~ ॐच 
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مه vihitiu taddhitéw pardu: tdbhydiy shashthtsamdse‏ تقو ذف ةدماج 
taddhi-‏ كوه تل سم عا plirvend ‘vagrahah wmrtah > * after s4 und dha 0). as‏ 
fas are declared to follow: in a compotind with these having a genitive‏ 
meaning, the former member is separated by avagraia” = `‏ 


मुनिषत्तमस्तमे ॥४६॥ 
46, Sublushakiama suffers separation by avagraha before tama 
The commentator cites subhishak-tamak As 24,2); we have also the 
nominative ات‎ masculine at 7.9. 5. He adds robhanch bhishok : 
fubhithal ; * sbhishak means propitious physician; and then again gives 
a verse: Shishajd Ai sugakdo ' 1 ١ [तितत samaryate: wpajdtas 
famas tarmat क्तौ [parent 2 | "तवक smrtoh; * ومعط‎ aw is com- 
pounded with the masculine dAishay, and fama ‘is further appended ; 
4 by avagraha is made of the Intter.’ oe 
can see no reason at all for any such role as this: the case specified 
“ates simply one in which the se i tion by eragraAa takes place normally, 
rdi ng to the general rules, and a score more of precisely similar 
enses might ers y be quoted from the Atharvan text: instances are 
bhégavet-tama (ii, 9. 2) and bhdgavet-tara.(iv. 13.6), sphdtimat-tama 
(ili. 24. 6), mrtamanah-tare (vi. 18. 2); and vrtrahdn-tama (vii. 110. 1). 


hee. signature of the مطاف‎ pay section, १ here, is.as follows: 
47: caturthanya | ah pideh; caturidhydyibhdshye caturthasya 
fection thamah مدقم‎ samépiah, We have found but fi i ty-six rules in the 
aeetion, Res, have remarked one (rule 40) which ought to have beon 
Mivided and counted as two. Possibly two may have been fused نما‎ 
gether in it, in order to allow the commentato ^ 5 introduction to the 
chapter to count as a rule, without altering the received number in the 
section: but I have neither been willing to م‎ allow. the rank of a rule to 
anything in that introduction, nor ventured to divide rule 40 into two 
parts = ^ 









न तकारसकात्तम्यां मर्वर्धे ॥8७॥ 

47. The suffix mant and its equivalents are not separable 
after £ and ॐ. । ين ] تخ‎ Tam 

The commentator cites in illustration datvatf (९, 8 ١ iv, 3.2), garnimdn * 
(९. ¢. iv. 6. 3), marulvin (९. ; , Vi, 104, 3), tirjasvdn (trjaseantal, vii. 60. 
2), payarrdn (९. gv vii. 73.5), Grjasvati (2. g. iii. 12.2), and payasnatt 
9 iti. 10. 1), : only consonants other than ¢ and ع‎ which are 

dto occur before the suffix vané are मः and بس‎ which allow नम نط‎ 

tion; instances are dsan-vet ا‎ 12. 2), axthan-vaniam (ix. 0. 4), dra 
man-vatin | ५४६ 108. 2), ote, The. rule te an exception under rule 17 
م‎ Vij. Pr. (१, 8) it is included with the general rule in ono 


वत्तदेतेमयो वत्तौ ॥ ४८॥ 


48. Nor vant, after ya, ta, and eta. 


above; by t 
statement. | 
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The sole example fornished in the comme is aghaparisa-duhpari- 
sébiydm : darena (sii, 2. 2) न 


दरे MAT ॥88॥ `` ` ` ^“ ^ 4 
44, As also, between a separable word and its repetition, 


The commentator cites instances of repeated words occurring 
five ancedssive verses of the Atharvan text, without’ troublin | aera 
about the fact that two of them are not separable; they are m- 
-Kkurvatim : eva (ix. इ. 32), sxmiyatim-samyatim : eva (ix. §. 43), ण्य 
pinvalim : مم‎ (ix. 5. 24), vdyotim-udyatim : eva (ix. 5.35), and abAvbha- 
ecntim-abhibhavontim = eva (ix. 5.36). He adds a verse: prthagtigyasa- 
mulse ca mathye kurydd avagrohom: samyotimsemyatim cdi "va कतनत 
वतते nidarcanam ; ‘separation by avagraia most be made in the 
middle of a compound made up of two severally separable wofda: 
instances are sonyotim-somyatim and vydneddinduy ` 


TTA: तमेति वमुसद्धलराम्याम्‌ 0B Un 


45. In tasud/itara and sahasrasilama, separation is made after 
vasu and ववद, ` 


The passages are cited by the commentator: vasu-dhdlerah : oa (v 
27.6), and sahosra-sdlemé : bhava (iii, 28.4). 1६ is dot srithout Fedor 
that the Priticikhya takes note of these cases; for, since the suffix 
fare and tama are separable (by iv. 16), and are plainly the: last added 
pepe embers, the motes, they parte should pada, vasudhd-tera and 

raid-iama, Compatatives and Superlatives of this particular ¢liss, 
; fuffixes are appended to root words which dirée 
govern the preceding member of the compound, are treated in the same 
manner by the pada-texts 3150 of the pra ध \ 
and White Yajus, and the latter's Pritichkhya (V- [मः + 3); mak 
cial mention ‘of them.. The commentator adds: raswdhdlara ti + pasi- 
nis dhdtrterah: sharhthgantena [arthena?| samdsoh * samdie ovograho 
bhavali : vasiint wht dadhati: rasu-thdtorah: samdse avegraho bheavett + 
‘natudhdera: that is, one who is-in a high degree a giver (dAdfriara) 
of good things; composition is made with 8 form having. a. genitive 
sense; the com १ पूव suffers avegraha; or, بلمععنشط يمه‎ * they. bestow. 
- things ; compound suffers aragraha.’ The only item of value 

able from this exposition is that some authorities regarded ييه‎ 
dhd‘tarah as the plural of raru-dhdtar, It would, be, in. fact, in. ite 
Atharvan connection, much more easily interpretable in this. mauner, 
but thatthe accent speaks strongly for the other mode of derivation 
The passage in which it occurs is shown by comparison with the White 
Yajus (xxvii, 16) to be curiously misunderstood aod corrupted, and the 
Atharvan earudhd'tarah nds to वव أف‎ the, other 
text: we may suppose that the न means to give the ploral of rasw- 
वता, but gives it the accent which (ह roxudhd ل‎ यात 715 
corresponding comparative rosudAd'iare e commentator closes his 
treatment of the subject with a verse: santbhydm [addhdbhydm | ca 


¥OL. Vi. 63 
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40, Also are separated Aitmya and a repeated. word. 


This is a strange mle, In the first place, the Atharva-Veda furnishes 
no ground whatever for the treatment of Aimya os > suffix, even 
it be regarded a5 such in certain combinations in the general grammati- 
cal system. (see Pam. in. 1. 9 etc.). We find it only in such compounds 
as the commentator instances. by citing apraddAdA - dhana-kimyd (xii. 
2.51). and anrtam : vitta-kamyd (xii. 3.52), which would fall under 
rule 9 of this clupter without occasioning any difficulty or hesitation. 
In the second place, 1 can discover no possible reason for combining 
together 19. one rule كدت‎ so utterly unconnected and incongruous as 

occurrence of this suthix and that of words repeated in an emphatic 

or adistinctive sense. The dual termination, however, is our warrant 
that we have not here, as in the case of rules 12 and 12 of the first 
0 two rules written and explained together by span get mi 
The, gi प jog two words whigh are-dmre- 
(1) peas ५१४५५ 15 3 
| hy Pr. (v.18) bas the same (+ peated words, 
and Sit hee (4 146) by the same name. Pinini also employa the 
term dvredifa (e. g. vi. 1. 99) in a kindred 


Ta च ॥४१॥ ` 
41; Also iva. 


The commentator cites but a single instance—edlévrhin-ite 4 a7 
&)—of this exceedingly frequent case of combination. The ए, Pr 








notes ttat v.18, 


मिघोतगृच्छयोमध्यमेन ॥8६॥ 


42. Separation is made between two words which are each of 
them separab 

Or, as the commentator paraphrases it, when two words, themselves 
separable, are combined into a single word, separation middle 
member [| कचना) is made, His instances are 11111. 
(ix. 6, 11), projd-amnplaivam = ماه‎ : dirgham : dywh (xi. 1. 94), and vydna- 
vuddndu : لمن‎ (xi. 8.4); to which we might add indefinitely, not onl 
copulative compounds, bat possessives [5 .ع‎ dhria-yojfiakratul, ix, 8. 3 


The Vj. Pr, finds no need of such a rule as this, nor does it seem 


५ called for, all possible cases being already disposed of 
10 and 19, above. Still less is to be seen the अयात of niding 
to it the two which next follow, and which it ebviously includes: 


समासाश्च ॥8६॥ 
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nam fasya podatvam ne ‘shyate fadd: piirvend 'vagrahahsiddho 1 fos 

tay jlyate padam م‎ ‘when the suffix suffers contraction, its eapabilit of 

standing as an independent pada is not taught: the former constituent 

then maintains the aveyraha, as having a superior right to it (#),’ 





 समत्तः धूर्‌णो ॥३८॥ 
` 38. Samanta is divided, when it has the sense of completion, 


The commentator gives us, as instances Ce دوج‎ the ‘able compound, 
pushéarinih : simanidh (iv. $4. 5 ete.), and rah; sam-antah : bhi 
ydasom (vii. $1.4); and, as instance of the भु 4 :شن ا د‎ 
erksham : libujd ~ samantim 7 821 + But how the word has the sense 
of completion any more in the two former cases than in the latter, I 
quite fail to perceive. The commentator adds a farther exposition, 
which puts the distinction upon a safer, though still an arbitrary, ground : 
samanfan sarvate rthe ‘ntoddtiam nd 'vagrhyalte, ddyuddttam avagrhrnete : 
plrandrtham pushkarinih samontéh ; *samantem, having the sense of 
sarvatas, ‘wholly,’ and accented on the final, does not suffer evagraha ; 
when accented on the first, and hang the sense of completion, it suffers 
avagraAa, as in pushborinih samantih,’ | 


wee विसंम्यां प्राणाव्या चेत्‌ nee 7 


39. The prepositions أن‎ and sam are separated from the root 
an, when the word formed is a name of the breath. 


We, should have expected this. rule to. be. stated. the other wa 14 
namely, that the root an was not separated from we snd apa (in the 
compounds préna and apéna, which are always thus written in pada, 
without division). This would, on the one hand, be theoretically pref- 
erable, since the general rules for division would lead us to opens ect the 
poda-readings pra-ina, apa-dna, vi-dina, and sam-dna, and we therefore 
onght to have the first two denied, rather than the last two ratified, by 
a special rule: and, on the other hand, it would be practically more 
accurate, since uddna, which occurs in the combination vydna-udéndu, 
15 doubtless a separable com Pomme and is in. fact so by lange by the 
commentator, under rule 42 below. Why prin and apéna should not 
also be divided, it is far from easy ممه ما‎ 
The commentator gives us the examples. wi-dnah : dywh (xviii. 2, 46), 
and sam-dnam :asmin : keh ) 2.13), To show that it is only after mi 
and zem that the evagraha takes place before an, he brings ap the eonn- 
ter-example ate nah : apdnah (xvin. 2.46): and, to show that the com- 
pound must. be a name of the breath, he cites samdnam + astu spo = ma- 
nah (vi. 64. 3}. The specification prandkiyd cet, however, is after all 
pent onastic, since the adjective samdna, ‘resembling, like, necordant,’ is 
from अव +- कनी, not sam + dna, 
The Rik and White Yajus treat the word prdna in the same manner 
as oor text: apdna does not appear to occur in the’ former Veda; and 
in the latter it is (Vij, Pr. ४. 38, comm.) separable, Compare also ४४) 
Pr. v.36, which deals with samdna. | भृ 






वसौ BATT nz 


85. [वड is separated after a short vowel. 


The commentator quotes from the text the examples ةجام‎ (11. 35 
and مقم مم‎ (xiv. 1.3), and the counterexample tidvdn (€ 
and then goes on with a long citation from his metrical authority, 
25. follows: apade ‘vagrahoh rishta tkarena podddind: dhdtwantde. ca 
vasiu Arcsvde colredn popivdn iti: upasargasamdse ‘pi vasdy evd "छव 
le: kikindwrdriceshena ماقا‎ 1000 तकी erdAtyate> vasurvdrihe 
iubdham bation chandasi fica; vi fayoh krioh samdsde cd "pojdyeta 
81४10 > avakire pedatram na piirvendi ‘ed "vaorhyate; ahrasve “yA 
podatvam sydf préplas teird ‘py avegrahakh: ahrasre chdndasatedt lu 
ruleam dhur manishinah, The meaning of some of these lines is very 
clear, and they are seen to cover the ground of our present role and of 
the two following; others are obscure, and need emendation before they 
can be intelligently rendered, 
The Vj. Pr. gives but one rule (v. 11) respecting the स 
the suffix of the perfect participle, combining together the sp 
ظ‎ the three rules of our treatise. 


तेनेवोपसृे TT waky +~ جح‎ 


$6. And that, even when the form is combined with a prepo- 
sition, 


The cited illustrations are pereyi-vdyigam (xvin. 1.40), prawiri-vdyiem 
ive 23. 1), Jokehi-vdrisah = popi-vdviedh (vii. 97. 9), and ultasthi-vdnaah 
[१ 99. 1). The same words (excepting jaksiivérisah, perhaps omitted 
by the carelessness of the copys) were found cited under i. 88, and it 
is probably their association there which has caused the inclusion among 
them here of the two forms from simple roots; whith ‘are of no value 
aa regards the matter now under treatment. ‘Bat for this rule, we might 
expect वहती कात, wi-tasthivdrisam, and so on, ike pra-vishtam, 
ध ete. And रौ, the a ier as here taught is not dis- 
cordant with the general principle that the last added member shall be 
the one which receives avagraAe, since we may more properly regard 
the participial suffix as combined with the root after the latter's compo- 
sition with its prefix than before: were ta a क suffix, कटं should 
doubtless also have pravi¢-ta, uffhi-fa, and the 


5111115711 ॥ Zo 0 ظ‎ 
rat But the preposition is separated, when the euffix shows 











त to say, when the suffix is Fis دواد‎ yr uh, in. the, weak 
on declension, it is no separable, an ovagroha remains 
(1 ५४५ He and the verb; as 7 ae 
forms commentato 11.74 = च ॥ ता (i. 26,2 

कवी : pra-~dadushe : duhe (xii. 4. 35), - He. adds a verse ५४ prasdra- 


Prabang 701: ॥२१॥ 
31. Also dias, bhyim, and bhyaz, 

As illustrations, the ० furnishes poften-bhrh : ariguli-bhih 
علا‎ 14 fe + uro-bhydm = te: ashthived-bhydm = parahni-bhydm - pra-pada- 
प्त ( + 33. 5}, and artht-bhyah : te: magja-bhyoh : smava-bhych - तकल 
mani-bhyoh (7. 33. ठ}. The case-ending bhyam, as in (whhyam and as- 
,ندمب لمم‎ is not treated as separable. ١ 

The Vaj. Pr. (v.13) pnts our roles 81 and 33 into ome, declaring a 
casc-ending beginning with 44 separable, when following a short vowel 
oraconsonant. This would teach the division fu-bhyam, arma-biyam, 
also; but the latter is expressly declared indivisible in another rule (v. 
35), and the former was perhaps overlooked. 


पी च ॥३६॥ । 


The commentator’s instances are चतक (vi, 35. 2), op-iw ) ए. i. 4. 
4),! and rayam + वतव (vii. 50. 7): 
_ The Vij. Pr. (र, 14) combines this role with rule 34, and says that ب‎ 
13 separated when its م‎ is not changed to a lingual. 


ALG | 

न दोषात्‌ zen 

` 88. But not after a long vowel: 
_ This restriction applies to both the two preceding rules: no case-end- 
ing is rosa after a long final vowel, whether this be an original long 
final of the theme, or the result’ 3 prolongation according to the rulea 
of declension. The commentator instances yibAih = setyam = bhavati 
ibe 2. 25), 14604020 ~ trom: aamdn (in. 2.25), obkshibhydm = te: ndsikd- 
yim: karadbhyam (11. 33.1), gobhyah = agvebhywh (iii, 28. 3), and 
dru : ttardew (iii, 10. 4). ` | 

Compare 1 Aj. Pr. ४. 13, as quoted under rule 31, above. 


` विनामे च ॥३8॥ 
34. Nor where conversion into a lingual takes place, 


This = is an exception under rule 32, ape lying only to the termination 
9४. The two, os was already remarked, are by the + 9. Pr. combined 
‘into a single rule (४. 14). 0 ur commentator cites profi: tishtha : dik- 
shu (iv. 14. 9), namasyoh ; vikehu : idyah (17, 2. 1), ménvshishe = dikehu 
(v. 14. 8}, marutah ~ vikwhw® (viii, 4. 18), yom > cas १ 5. 19), 
pari: pacya : vikshw (viii 3.10), and su-vryandsu = dikshu (xviii. 1.46), 


1 The कु adds oy eg । which I have not been able to identify with amy Athar- 
van word Possibly Art-ou is intended 
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of them, ichd, we have had at another ples ९ (iii. 18), and_in-such ه‎ 
connection as to show that it is ५५८ to desi 5 gs te the whole class 
of 5-0 to which this rule applies; the others, then, are 0 ecifications 
under it, or a classified statement of the cases which it includes. The 
same thing is indicated by the commentator, who paraphrases as follows : 
yéddv ichdydm avardt avagraho bhavali karma* etc. ب‎ Aoarmandma, 
then, 1 have withont much hesitation rendered by ‘participle; and 
fanmanin scems to me to mean * احج وس‎ making or doing of, that 
which the theme indicates,’ and so to be applicable to such words as 
fatriiyanti, aghdyenti, where the signification is not si mp ly ly, desiders- 
tive: but of this Ido not feel altogether confident, and [have atone 


time. sought in the word a designation of the middle rticiples having 
the امت‎ 00 mina; prepru | think most belong Es such derivative 
adjectives as devayu, cravasyw.. The commentator, as usual, fails ५ to 
give os any lig light upon these points: he only cites, as instances of the 
separable وعع‎ to which t ४ rule relates, adhpari-yatdm (i, 4- 1); ' 
agha-yuk (e. g. iv. 3, २), ersha-yamdngh (ii. 5. 7), and patra-yatim = ध 
(iii, 1. 3) : and farther, as counterexamples, tal : siedeali (xii. 2, 1 4), to 
show that no desiderative suffix is separable unless beginning with y; 
and yen = crarasyavel (ji. 9. ما رلك‎ show that the suffix beginning with 
y must not be preceded by a consonant. ا‎ 

न ساف‎ The Vij. Pr. has > corresponding rale (ए, 10), but more. briefly ex- 





1 तसाधुमिवी 1३9१ + ६५ ॥ THER 


30. Also yi, when combined with vasu, ava, svapna, sumna, 
and जद. 


١ Why this rule should be. necessary, after the one which precedes it, 
cand which would include all the cases to which it is intended to appl 4 
I find it diffioult to see. It can hardly be that it was meant to exclude 
wich words as eu-kshetriyd, su-gdtuyd, since these have been otherwise 
provided Mien for (see mnder rule 12, above): more probably, forms like 
mithwyd (c.g. iv. 20.7) and wrviyé (e.g. ४. 12. 5) are to be regarded as 
its counterexamples, The Vij. Pr. (v.20) also does a like work of 
supererogation in reference to sundry words of its text. The com- 
mentator repeats the words, but gives nothing of the context of the 
poe in which they ocour: they are rasu-wé (iv, 33, 2), ava-yd (iL. 35, 
1), भ (१.१, 8} , furmma-yd (vil. 55.1), and sddhu-yd (x. 4,21). 
The second of them fs classed with the rest only by a blunder, since it 
4g evidently avcyda, the irregular nominative singular of ava-ydj, and 
ang: ightto he written by the Spel waitin instead of ava-yd, . 
+ The comment closes with another verse: pafcdi 'rd 'vagrahdn dda 
pobre « ‘Qiikatiyana mentions five cases in which yd suffers separation by 
> it is accented as final, and stands as an independent. element, 
















when used as a case-ending.” Iam by no means confident that I have 
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` कृवि समासो वा नानापददर्शनात्‌ ॥ २७॥ 


2 क Kritva is combined or not, according to its appearance as 
an independent word or otherwise. 


Artecs occurs but three times in the Atharvan: twice it is treated as 
an independent word, both it and the preceding numeral having an ac- 
cent; once it is combined with the numeral, th ‘al atter Josing its separate 
decent, and it is then separated by avegraha from it, The commentator 
وطن‎ the passages, as follows: calir : ndmah : ashta-kr'teah = bhavd'- 
ya: व्य - kr'teah (xi, २, 9), and trih : septa : ky’teah (xii, 2.20). After 
this, haying not yet recovered from the impulse which made him so 
fertile of exposition under the wig 9 rule, he continues: many evan ~ 
katham : vyavastiitena vikalpena vdgabdena pratipdditatedt ; ‘now then, 
how is it! since a diversity of usage is taught res pecting the word, by 
the use of the term od? and he makes rep aed a lengthy citation from 
his metrical authority, which wanders at the end far beyond the limits of 
the subject in hand: karoter dapasaptibhydin tvacabdah brd vidhfyate : 
sankhydyd anuddiidyd ashtarabddt samasyate : wddttdd dapesapte "ty 
eran pairvena rigrahah : dhdperyanide faddhitd ye te‘shte vd ‘vagraho 
bhavet : ato ‘nyena padatve أبر"‎ yuratyddishy taddhitam : dhdtrathdtanli- 
pasidanimlaratamomalup : wamdtradyubhi ketvapi mayakpteesho avagra- 
Ach, In the last verse we [पट an enomeration of all the suffixes thus 
far treated of as separable, | 


28. 7805 ete. are also separable, 

As instances of the use of jatiya, the commentator pives us patu-jé- 
tiya, mrdajative, क क्य بمج فيه‎ and pobhand-jatiya: none of these 
words, however, nor any other compounds with the same final member, 
are to be met with in the Atharvanitext.) The general grammar also 
treats jiliya as a Suffix, and Pimini’s scholiasts (under ए, 3.69) give, as 
an example of its use, the first of the instances of our commentator, 
The latter farther cites, to fill out the gana of the rule, some of the 
compounds of dheya, viz. bhaga-dheyam (ल, ए. vi. 111.1), réjpa-dheyam 
0 ii. 26,1), and nimadieyam (vii. 109. 6). What other 
requently occurring final members of com थ 5 1 may have pleased 
the authors of our treatise to regard as-suilixes, and to incladé in this 
gina, 1 do not know: D-have noted no sctual suffixes a8 needing to be 
comprehended im it, | #( 


। ९ |‏ ظ I‏ نلا سمه nel") Cas‏ الات دالا 

ANAS. स्वरात्कमनामतन्मानिप्रेप्तुष ॥ २९॥ 

29. f Also a suffix commencing with yand preceded by a vowel 
in a desiderative form; namely; in participles, म 
and desiderative adjectives, ` 
, Not one of the technical terms used in this rule is known to me to 


occur elsewhere than in the grammatical language of our-treatise. One 
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in pada to its theme, he gives هنا‎ fundikah (viii. 6. 8} and pipavilnukah 
(v.23. 7). Such formations occur by scores in our text. = 


2 चात्तोदात्ते ॥२६॥ 
96, Also tva, in > word accented on the final syllable. 
The instances cited by the commentator of the occurrence of this com- 


mon suffix are mahi-trd’ : kismdi (iv, 2. 4), amyta-tvar : dnagwh (ix, 10. 
१३५० (1.11, ~ (xti. 3. 28). As counter-example, to show that 
he tra is separated only when it receives the accent, is cited ddifth - 
jénitvam (vii, 6.1: the Rik pada, in the aise wire responding passage ध; 89. 
10], has दा-क) ; and this is the only word of the kind which the 
text containa, for at 11. 26, 3, weer, the edition reads janitedA, all the 
manuscripts haye janitrdk, The commentator adds a verse respect- 
ing his counter-example, as follows: janitvam aditeh param ne "ngyate 
kryjanaparatah: itvo vd 0 مما‎ padatwaia na 11 
informa us that janitra following aditi is not to be treated as separable, 
as being formed from the root jan by the suffix ifva, which is not tag aght 
to be an ending capable of ةوبن‎ ‘an independent pada. He then 
proceeds to ask the qu estion tha kasmét samdso na bhavats : ekaja ~ fvam : 









. mahi: tram: ‘why is there no. combination in the passages ekaja tude 
(iv. 31.3; .م‎ ekaga : seme and mahi tudm tags found in AV.) ; one and he 


answers by a verse, from the authority, doubtless, which had suggested 
to him the query: ekaja fram maha team ca tad ubhayam samasyate [tit 
param padam ; ‘in neither of the phrases «baja lg ag pean and mans fram is 
there a combination; the former word is there a vocative, and the latter 
is fram from yushmad.’ tis clearly a work of supererogation on the 
part of the commentator to explain stich self-evident matters. But he 
«not content even with this; he continues “why is not agrepttva sepa- 
rated F’—that is to say, 1 presume, why is it not divided agrepi-tra, in- 
stead of agre-pitvea?—and he again cites a verse + toddhite ‘pagrahah 
gishtah padatram nd ‘tra Fie tog on : pibutes tom nibodhata itvam chénda- 
sam ishyate; ‘separability ia taught only of taddhitas ; division into 
separate padas is not taught of this case; note that the word comes 
from the root pd, ‘to drink,’ with the Vedie suffix itva.’ But, even 
were this exposition in itself worth ogi iving, the word to which it relates 
does not occur in the Atharvan, nor—judging from its non-s prone 
in the Bol a, urk-Rioth lexicon—in any other of the known Vedic texts. 
We could wish that our commentator had reserved his strength for 
points where its exertion would have done us some service. 

The suffix fra, which appears in the.single word scrskrfatra to fill 
the office of tra, id in’ obr pada-text (१२31; 4) left inseparable, while the 
Rik, in the eon correspond roc عدا‎ passage (vi. 28.4), interposes the aragraha 
before it, Taya, in cafeshtaya (x. 2, 4), is not separated from its theme. 
Of يق‎ notice has been taken under rule 20. 


— ` ` 












at 1. 2.2; 8. ا‎ 11. 8; in MIE च. BO 2S 26.6. ii, 11.2; 2%. + 7. 
18, 8. vi 9.3, 43.1; 65.38; 191.*. wih, OG. GV. 6.19, 21 (bie). | pat 
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with the suffix edyweue: one is tempted to conjecture that the authors 

of our system may have rs, ie dyus in these ie unds as a con- 

traction for the instrum “plural dyubhis, The of the word 

15 well assured, not only by the text and coniment, but ahs 

verse with which the commentator closes his exposition = it reads anyaaydl 

dyubha te etram sydd anyo vd dyahbhir ishyate = lopa edyubhi cd "ntyasya 
nddio vi ‘yam punar dywbki, This evidently bas to do with the forma- 

tion ‘of enyedyus, accounting for the م‎ which precedes the suffix: but T’ 
can offer no entirely satisfactory restoration of the teat. ` 


मात्रे 8 ١55 


22, Also mitra. 


This is most palpably a rule which has its ground in the observed 
प of the general gi deg, sears and not in those of the Atharya- 
eda; for. althongh, in the later méira came to be used in 
such a mode and sense as to give some ground for its treatment as a sof- 
fix, it is in the Atharvan nothing but a noun, and even enters into com- 
position only with af, forming the adjective atimétra, ‘above measure, 
excessive. The commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, the two 
1 in Which this compound occurs, namely सवतत متهم ةسمه ف‎ - 
¥19.1 ) and ye: dtmédnam = ati-métram (viii, 6. 13) 


विश्चा ॥ 53 ॥ +>} TT 


23. Also dinim, after vigva. VA ORE - ARS 
The سد‎ itor cites, as example and counter-example, rigva-dénim 
(e.g. vil. 73. 11) and एत्ति (प 2. २. 8. 89}, the ay two Atharvan 
are formed with th Here, again, is an instance of 
asuflix remaining attached in pada to a pronominal root, while it is 
separated from a nominal theme (compare under rules 14—16) | 


मये SAARI W280 
24. Also maya, excepting after بق‎ 
A single ple of the separation of the suffix maya is cited in the 


commentary, viz, raka-mayam : dhiimam (ix. 10,25); and also a single 


example of its non-separation, when following a theme ending im 9, viz. 
manarmayam (xiv. 1. 12). 


के व्यज्ञनात्‌ ॥२५॥ 
25, Also بط‎ शीला ن‎ consonant. = 
Words in which the suffix कठ is appended to a consonant are not at 
frequent in the Atharvan: the commentator brings up two cases, viz. 
avai-bam (ii. 3.1) and v.23, 7), and I have noted bat two 
viz, manah-kam Peis 18. 4) and aniyah-kam (x, 9,25), As evon- 
ter-examples, where following a vowel, is attached 


VOL. TIL 





क ` अका = » 
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(xiv. 1.20). He must have been nodding when he added the last three 
words, of which the third has no soffix in with ,نه‎ and. the two 
others are not formed by suffixes, but by com tion, He goes.on to: 
say एरी ति pratishedho wa javyah, bot what is to be understood in, णा 
from, श, 1 do not see: the cases of irregular absence of separation 
by avegraha which he १५५८८६३ are druvayah ; vi-baddhuh (v¥.20.:2), 
ubhawdeinam (४, 25.9), and the three words, of kindred character with 
the latter, amaydel, mekhaldvi, medhdvi, no one of which is. found in 
the Atharvan, although we once have an accusative of the last.of them, 
medhdwinam (vi. 108, 4). | 





— 8 4 
a 2 
| 





19. Also cas, with distributive meaning. | 
The instances eee ven in the commentary are paru-pak: kalpaya > enam 
16); the counter-examples, showing that caris only separable when dis- 
tribative, are ankupoh (vi. 82.3) and kindgah (र .ع‎ iti, 17. 5)—cases 


which it was very unnecessary to cite, since their suffix, if they have 
The Vaj. Pr. (v.90) marks raa, along with other secondary suffixes, as 


separable, ध - emt it 

तातिलि ॥ २०॥ ॥ < ॥ नी एणः 

20. Also tit. 1 | | 

Panini [९ g. iv. 4.142) calls: the suffix ६६ by the same name, (dtl, 

the appended 4 ni ‘ifying, as has been already noticed, that the syllable 
preceding the. suffix. is ‘ecented. The. Vij, Pr. in, its. corresponding 
rule (v, 9}, calls it ay ee [1149 of पलत a | ) | 

The commentator illustrates with the two passages, me hy 44 < पध 
ch (iii. 5. 5), and havishmantam = md : vardAaya : jyeshtha-thlaye (vi. 
30. 1) race fh 1171114. ¶ 1 
The related suffix قا‎ is never separated ‘from the theme to which it is 
appended: tra forms the subject of rule 26, below. 


Sg APT UR 
The commentator cites the examples ‘ubhaya-dyuh - abhieti (1, 25. 4) 
and ubhaya-dywh + wpa = heranti (४111. 10- 21), and. ८ कवः ज 
कृ) ~ ०५९१४१५९ (1. 25. 4) ; which are the only cases (except a repetition 
of the phrase in 1, 25. 4 at vit. 116.2) presented in our text of derivn- 
tives—or, more विमि properly, of sa ounds—formed with dyu or dyus 
The mame 4७४१४: or dywbhi, which:our treatise gives to the latter, is 


= يم‎ ~ अक) 





ए ee गाप = ^ 
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word gofama ताड be noted as an exception to the लाह र and he cites 
the passage in which it occurs: لشو‎ > gélamam : deathah (iv. 20.6); 
adding, by way of explanation, जति तकी riidhigahdo dhd tama "त 
‘nati¢dyane: waomidnoh samudrédis tasmdn netyati gotomok, I have 
not succeeded in restoring thig verse so as to trausiate it, but so much 
of it as applics to poems may be pretty clearly understood : the word, 
As 2, proper name, is one of common currency, a senyfld, or specific 
pellation employed without reference to its ot mology, and its su भ 
fama. lias nq superlative signification; hence there is: propriety in 
treating it otherwise than as an ordinary superlative. ar 

There yet remains one word in the Atharvan, viz. wifara, whose treat- 
ment by the pada-text १ uires an exposition which the Priticikhya 
omits. While uffeme is always divided—thus, ut-toma—the compara- 
tive is sare treated, bei ४६ sometimes divided and sometimes left 
without च a, The Vaj, Pr. (v. 2) takes special note of this irregu- 
larity, declaring a word formed with tara or fama not separable when 
opposed in meaning to ‘south ;’ that is, when meaning ' north'—this 
01 ; me we may suppose, another case of अवक्त, This principle is 
مه‎ fur followed in our text that the word is never divided when it has 
the meaning ‘north? but-it is also left without aragraha in quite a 
number of passages* where it has ite own proper signification * upper,’ 
or the naturally and regularly derived ones ‘superior,’ 'remoter,’ or 
‘later.’ I can only suppose that the true prin ५; iple which should deter- 
mine the separation or non-separation was misunderstood and misapplied 
by the constructors of our pada-text. ` ` | 


मतौ ॥१७॥ 


14. Also meant, Lara [oe 

The illustrations chosen by the commentator from among the very 
numerous examples of this rule presented in the Atharvan text are 
madhu-mat (९, ए, i. 84.3) and go-mat (xviii. 3, 01}, Exceptions are 
noted farther on, in rule 47. . i 5 MT 

The Vj. Pr. (vy. 8) states the BH भा more broadly, including to- 
ig all possessive suffixes; among them, most of those which form 
the subject of our next rule. 





वकारादौ च ॥१८॥ 
18. Also a taddista beginning with ४, 


The commentator cites as exam ५ ea afri-vat : rah 0 Frimayah < Aanmi > 
kanva-vat :jamadagni-vat (ji. 92.3), rfa-vdnam (vi. 36.1), sotya-vpdnem 
(iv. 20, 1, 2), ०८१0-4 (vi. 68.3), aaji-vam (viii. 6.9), वथ) (vill. 8. 
23),f mérfa-vatam (vill. 6.26), d-vayem (viii, 6.26), and wédAd-yam 


= They are as follows: fii, 5.5, iv. 22.6. v.28. 10. vi 16.4; 118,9- 134. 9, vill, 
3 a a अ. 1, B4, 44 “a | 

+ The M3. next gives rdyratah, which I have not succeeded in identifying with 
any word in the + اسن بو‎ 





§24 2. Witiney; ` 9.16 
excluded by the 0 ‘form of the rule itself from falling 01 under its ope- 


ration, suggests as the true reading and interpretation of the rule fara- 
tamapoh, ‘iara and fama when unaccented,’ giving to the indicatory 
letter p the same force which it has as = pended to the same suffixes by 
Panini {र अ 3.85, 517}. My copy of the manuscript, indeed, gives 
me everywhere farafameyoh م‎ but, considering the small-difference be- 
tween y and p when hastily formed, I cannot be confident that the 
Hindu seribe did not mean ما‎ write the latter letter. But, in the first 
place, 1 find it very hard to admit that our Pritighkhya would thus use 
an indicatory letter as an essential and determinative part of one of its 
rules, without giving anywhere any explanation of its value. Other 
such appendages to a suffix, correspon ४ ng with those which Panini 
empl rie are, it is trae, elsewhere found in the treatise: thos we have 
(iv. 20) sdtil, where the غ‎ indicates that the syllable preceding the anflix 
has the accent; also maty, vata, and vasw, whose appended च ज intended 
to show that the suffix receives an augment (dgama) nin the strong 
cases, and takes the feminine ending i; and the particles छ and #u are 
called, with Panini, wi and awa, to distinguish them from the exclama- 
tion w and the case-ending au: but the appended letters are nowhere 
used as significant. Again, we shonld expect that fey if used at all, 
would be applied to each suffix, and that the rule would read farapta- 
mapoh (compare Pin. i.1.22), which is certainly not its form in the 
manuscript. Finally, the admission of the rile complet y letter, with its 
Paninean signification, wonld not make the rule com and accurate, 
as stating the usage of our pada-text with regard to the suffixes in ques- 
tion: for, on the one hand, we have ratham-taré (e.g. vill. 10. 13), and 
the prepositional comparatives pra-tardam (e.g. v. 1.4), ri-feram 7१549. 
4), and sam-tardém (vii, 16. 1) ; and, on the other hand, there are cases 
in which the unaccented endings are not separated from the themes to 
which they are attached, and one of these cases is even noted and 
specified by the commentator. ‘The latter's discussion of the rule is 
fuller than usanl, as ho seems, for once, to feel the necessity of doing 
something to her ply the deficiencies of his text; but his effort is only 
partially successful, and moreover, his पदः we is so mutilated by the 
manaseript that [can make it out but imperiectly. He first asks ५५९८ 
the separation of fara and tema is not made also in द्वा and dofame 
yatard and yafamd (to nurs we may add ilara and वततत), and an- 
swers netduche [mdi سذا؟‎ sfas?] taratamdy anydy etdv akdridi pratya- 
yiiu : angasya كما"‎ “dimdtram क gishyate lupyate param = avarddi pra- 
tyayde eldu padatvam na “tra cishyute 5 finns are not fara and fame, 
but other saffixes, commencing with a [viz. afara, afama]: in the de- 
rivatives in question, the first portion of the theme remains, but the 
last is صل‎ pe ved [i. e. yatara=y + afara [عك‎ : these are two suffixes with 
initial vowel: capability of arn, ras separate padas is not taught of 
them.’ This distinction of the suffixes as applied to pronominal roots 
from those 5 aie to other themes is eviden 1 ly artificial and false: the 
difference is that the roots themselves are not, like derivative themes, 
detachable from the sage appended to them—as we have seen to be 
the case under the two preceding rules, The commentator, changing 
his subject, then goes on to say gofamah pratishedho vaktaryah; * the 
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perhaps godhé (iv. 3.6); but to what the first item in the enomeration 
refers, I have not-suceeeded in discovering. ` ॥ ५५ 
The kindred suftix dé remains always attached to the theme to which 
it eae 1; 1 | | 
The Vaj. Pr. (v.27) forbids the separation of dha from a numeral, 
but allows it in other cases: it would read caturdid, ashtadhd, باع‎ in 
pada, The tsage of the Rik pada-text also does) not entirely corres- 

"gonial with that of the Atharvan in regard to the same suffix: thos the 
reer has Gatwdhd, while the Intter separates نش ةلجاع‎ 00: | 


आकारान्त ॥ १४॥ 

14, Also 0, when it ends 17 € | a 

The commentitors examples aro deva-tré + ea ~ Ernuha (vy, 13. 2), and 
pirru-trd = te: ronvotém (vi. 126.1); and his counterexamples, of tra 
inse ps rable, are yalratderdh Samylam (ii. 1. 5), and (वि; amrptanya - 
cokshanam [१. 4. 3). ४२. 

The 5 Pr. (v. 0) declares 14 separable, and, as our treatise might 
just as well have done, regards fra as exelnded ‘by the designation of 
the form of the separable suffix aa trad. The usage of the Rik yooda is 
also the same with that tanglit in our rule, Doubtless itis the chatac- 
ter of the forms to which tra is attached, as being pronominal roots, 
that prevents its द aration ! from them, rather than anything in the 
suitix itself: The ablative suffix fas is not Seances even when it fol- 
lows 8 word having an independent status in the language, as in abhitas, 


धानेका्तरेण ॥ १५॥ 
15, Also ¢hd, when it is combined with a polysyllable, 


The commentators examples are riu-thd = wi: crkshate (ix, 10. 26), 
ndma-fhd ; aa : neg (xi. 8.7); and his counterexamples are adda : 
yathd : nah (xviii. 3.21), and (०८4 = tat: agne (v. 20. 2). Here, again, 
it is evidently not the length of the words to which the soffix is ap- 

nded, as monosyllables or polysyllables, that determines its sep win 

पा, but the character of the former as pronominal roots and of the 
latter as nominal themes, 

The Vij. Pr. (१, 12) details the words after which thé is separable. 


तरतमयीः ॥ १६॥ 


16. Also tara and. fama, | 

The commentator cites, as instances of these suffixes with separable 
character, mdadhoh : سمه‎ : lamers :madtghdt : médhumat-tarah 
(i. 84. 4), (कात : ast : dhindm (e. g. vi. 15.1), cham? चछ ~ ve | 
1. ध 89. 3), and npnd’m: هه‎ bhdgorel-temah (ii. 9.2}. प्रर 
adds, according to his ustial method of introducing contter-examples : 
faratamayoh itt kim artham, ‘why does the rule say fara and. fama? 
and gives the counter-examples apvatardsya (iv.4, 8) and agvataryah 
(viii. 8,22). The citation of these words in this manner, as if they were 


سس ا > ا 
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the first four books of the text, we have, upon the one hand, ria- pre] 1.1. 
madhu-samdrea, vi-dydma, 1/1 mushka-dborka, brahmea- 
कपो (त, متم سيد‎ svapne-abhikarana, d-uteiryam, d-eywsham, dyuh- 
-pratarana, civa-abhimar pana, aksha-perdjaya, and acea-abhidhani ; and, 
37 the other hand, sariipe-Ayt, sariipam-karoni, sopatna-kihayana, riakon- 





ditshona, sopatnaa-han, abhimatizit, abdipasti-pd, sombelpa-kulmala, 
agnihotra-Aut, ee érdéra-eshin, vijexka-Akrt, cbhibhiti ejas, and 
abhimati-sehos, And in the rare cases where three independent words 


are fused into a compound by a single process, the Inst one is separated 
from the other two: such are eit eee and ifiha-dsa (xv. 6.4). Tt 
will be difficult, I think, to find any interpretation for our rule which 
shall make it other than a bungling and inaccurate account of the phe- 
nomena with which it professes to deal, To connect aniigena 10 con- 
struction with pireena, and translate ‘the former member is separated 
from the rest when it is an indivisible word,’ although it would satisfy 
well cones the requirements of the instances given by the comment- 
ator, would ee ‘throw us into new difficulties, for it would require ns 
to read sa-riipakrt as well as sa-anlardesa, su-parnasuvana (४, 4,2) 95 


well ns su-kaketriyd, and the like.* | 


तदिते धा ॥५३॥ 

15. 7204 is separated, when a faddhita-suffix | 

‘As instances of the separation of the secondary suffix did from the 
theines to which it is attached, the commentor cites cotwh-fhd : retah (x. 
10. 29), ashta-dhd ~ yukioh (xiii, ३. 19}, navo-dha : hitéh (xiii, 4.10), and 
dvadaca-dhé (vi. 114.3): in the same manner is treated mifra+hd, at 
ii, 6.4, for which the Vijasaneyi-Sanhitd, in the corresponding passage 
(xxvii. 5), has mitra-~dheye. On the other hand, the text offers a single 
exception to the rule, rigrddAd (vi, 85.3), which neither the Pratici- 
khya nor its commentary notices: it is accented on the penult, while 
all the other componnds with dd acceut the suffix itself. 
~ The commentator adds: vryatyoyasragraddirghebhyo dhdpratyaye na 
avagraho bhovati; ‘the suffix dhé does not suffer separation after... (१) 
५ af, and a long vowel.” The words svadid and (क्च, into 
which the root did enters ns last member, are here referred to, and 


काः a eS छः = = 


its treatment of the subject of double composition in these two rales, will be‏ ملعدع 
rule 10 as equivalent to Vaj. Pr. v.7; anderstanding upejdie as meaning‏ لم و to ce‏ 
‘the‏ وما اندي ततव As‏ ع 1 simply ‘added to’ whether by prefixion or auffixion, andl‏ 
later tt क, Pen the last adder!) constituent? and then farther, rule 12 to be added‏ 
to mean: ‘ when, however, the added constituent is incapa-‏ يسم ,10 in limitation of‏ 
before.’ It might well enough be‏ عم ble of being separated, the division remains‏ 
thought that, in such eases of prefixion as avira-Aan (from rire-Aan), of in such‏ 
of anuther element rietnally fused: the prior compound into one word, and would‏ 
be understood as remagay ing its division ध ५.8 avagroda, onlrsa some direction was‏ 
giten to the ठका, This int | however, would be contrary क्र the‏ 
authority of the commentator, would require ts to understand parrna | oo 14‏ 
different from their usual sense, and would coovict rule 11 of being an‏ ووز 
lation, made since tha misinterpretation of rule 10,‏ 


= The best way, it seems to me, of saving the credit of our Priticlkbya as re- 
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12. If the ae pended member is indivisible, the former mem: 
ber is separated 

| य is ihe obscure, and Tam far Boe: sacle confident that ob 
translation mghtly expresses its meaning. The mannscript readings of 
its first word, in text and in comment, vary between aniigena, atingenc, 
and क्व, Jf the word really means ‘immovable, i.e. ‘indivisible, 
syn heat we should oxpect rather aniigyena (compare तुक in مله‎ 
76, below); and لسار دو‎ ; the latter may be the त्र reading: but as 
ves also is an acknowledged word, having the meaning ‘movable; I 
ave not ventured to alter the form presented by the manuseript. As 
1 have rendered it, the rule would appear to mean only that when to د‎ 
won] already com ध nnded an inseparable appe’ ndix, for instance a suffix, 
was added, the division would remain as before—as in su-viratdyde, 
pre-poddbhydm, and the like—but this ia a perfectly simple case, and 
one which hardly calls for especial. attention and determination. The 
commentators exposition is as follows: aniiigeno "pojite: anirigena rife 
shalakshonena avibrshitena : dvayoh sampaye jdle parvend 'vagraho bha- 
vali; ‘when a word is farther compounded with an indivisible—that is 
to say, with a modificatory appendage which is not taken apart—and 
there arises a donbt between two, separation is made of the former.’ 
My translation of the rule is founded upon m لحري‎ 1 1५८ 10४9116} 
interpretation of this paraphrase. The cited illostrations, however, do 
not at all support it; they are sw-kahetriyé : aw-gdtuyd (iv. $3, 2), هلامع‎ 
-sikiavdbah (vii, 97. 0 نالع ممما موه‎ (ix. 5.37), and su-projdh (iv. 11. 
3). The last three of these are plain cases of se 91 of the cou- 
stitnent last added from the rest of the compound: the first two 9 are 
Jess unequivocal, since we should rather regard the suffix ya os added 
to sufshetra and awqdte, and the more fiatural division as ५७) 4१८ 
fri-yd, sugdin-yd ;* but neither i yd an aningya suffix, as is साका by 
the next following word, ,رقب دسم‎ and the others detailed in role 30, 
below. The commentator adds a verse of farther ex “ sition, but this 
also throws no additional light upon the matter in hand: it is dee yatrd 
‘wugrahasthdne piirvene ‘ti porena cd: pirvend ‘pegrahas tafra svkshetri- 
y@ sdifordecdA suprajde ca nidarcanam ; ‘where there are two places 
for separation by aragrahka, either of the former or of the latter mem- 
ber of + compound, separation is thereto be made of the first mem- 
ber: instances are aks. Vetriyd, ania ea and suprajéh.’ 1 do not 
see how this statement can be accepted as a correct one; for, of the 
compounds consisting of more than two members, the last is even more 
often = ra ated from the first two than the first from the last two: the 
point of division being, except in a very fow cases of which the treatise 
takes special note, determined by the history of the double or ६: le 
compound, ذا‎ pe n the principle distinetly laid down in the Vij. Pr., that 
the member last added is the one which must be separated. Thus, in 


SSS ee eee gS Ss = 


= Tha [कड (i. 97, 2( actually reads angdiw-yd, although it divides aw-kaketriyad 
like our own text. 
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The instance which the commentator selects for illustrating this rule 
is prajdpotiershtah (6.19). The word prajd is itself = divisible as a 
compound—thus, prujd (र. ¢ vil. 35. 38) ; upon farther adding pati, the 
former division is given up in favor of that between the old compound 
and its added member, and we have projd-pali (e.g. 11. 84. 4); and a 
milar addition and removal of yr नु of separation gives us prajd- 
palivrskioh: while we might have, did the words occur, the yet farther 
chango projépatinrshalriea, ot projdpatinrsht-bhih, and projdpatinr shi 
bhikaea, In no compound is the separation by aragraia made at more 
than one point, and it is always the member Inst appended which is 
entitled to separation, 

The form of the corresponding fe in the Vij Pr. (v. 7) is vastly 
preferable to that of 5 att Tha ein says १, ५ the क a 
compound composed of several members, separation by « ha 18 
made of the member last added.” This pots the atic oe its true 
basis, and accounts for the wsage of the peda-text-makers both where 
they separate the latter member, and where they separate the former 
member, from the rest of the compound. We shall see below (role 13) 
that the treatment by our Pritichkhya of the separation of a former 
momber is very obscure and imperfect, 


TAT च ॥११॥ 


11. Also in supriivyd. 

That is to aay, in the word specified the last member is separated 
from the rest of the compound, and not the first, as would be more in 
accordance with the general analogies of the system. of separation, 
The passage, the only one in the Atharyan, where the word occurs, is 
quoted by the commentator: supra-aryd ~ ydyamandya (iv, 50, 6 }. क~ 
provi is divided in the same manner by the puda-text of the RK 6 -Veda 
(e.g. i. 34.4); it is of obsenre derivation and meaning, and whether 
the etymology of it which is implied in its analysis aa made by the 
Hindo grammarians is correct, is at least, very doultfol. But whether 
composed of au-pra-cel or au-pra-vi, we should expect the pada-text to 
Write it su-prdvi or eu-pravi, and it is the recognition of its anomalous 
division which has caused it to be made the subject of a special rule. 
The commentator adds a verse about it, which, however, appears to deal 
rather with its accentuation than its division: avafeh prapirvasya [su- 
prapirrasya 7 | thrabdah [yogabda; द svarital parah : aupravi “ti trtiyd- 


“The عد‎ Atharvan reading قزم لبرت‎ is at any rate established by this 
rule, agninst suprdvye, Ww rh ich the Rik (x. 125. 2 १, offers, and which the 
connection also appears to require. Possibly 6 ع‎ form implies an ex- 
planation of the word which seems suggested by the first line of the 
Verse just untae na if from the root ar, with the १६. refixes غم‎ and pra, 
and with the added desiderative suffix yd, ‘with desire to show १० 
सन favor.’ Such an explanation, of course, would be futile, being 
ficiently disproved by the accent alone. 
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avagraha, or n between the two parts of a 
compound word, is defined by two of the एः yas. (as bas beer 
already remarked, in, the note following iii. 74) ving the length 
4mora. From here to the end of section IT (rule 72), the treatise is 
eccupied with rules for its employment or omission, And, in-the first 
place, with however many prepositions a verbal form may be com- 
pounded, it) is alwaysthe first. of them that is separated from the rest 
of the compound by avagraha. The commentator gives us a5 examples 
the same series of words which we had under rule 2, above, only pre- 
fixing to them upa-dedits (ix. 6. 53). 


TTA ॥८॥ 


8. In ydtumdvat, also, the former constituent is separated by 
avagraha. 


1 interpret this rule according to the explanation of the commentator, 
who regards pirvena as inplied in it, by inference from the ding 
rule. Jt comes in rather awkwardly here, as only prepositions have 
been contemplated, thus ‘far in the chapter, as former constitnents of 
compounds, The commentator adds an pel a tion of the matter, which 
is, however, too much eormpted and, mutilated for me, to restore and 
translate it: it reads matvarthe; vdéyoem midcacchabdo maaupo makéra- 
sya vokdrak = dkdrdgamah, +The word. is apparent regarded as 
ydtu-mont, with an added suffix rant, andthe role is designed. to — 
us that, instead of being divided. yafumd-red,as.we might expect, itis 
to read yitu-mdret—as our pede manuscripts do im fact present it to us, 
The word occurs only क का, مك‎ 23. । انا‎ | 


af 


समाते च ॥ ९॥ 


9. Separation by avegraha takes [विदद ४180 in a compound: 

The ست مه‎ the role evidently continues,the. implication simply of qra- 
grahoh from rule 7, and the connection of the text casts upon ydfamd- 
vet the suspicion of being an interpolation. .A correspon 0१ precept, 
samiise ‘vayrahok, is by the Vij. Pr. set at the head of its chapter upon 
the usé of avdgraha (१. 1). hit 

The commentator cites, त separable compounds, 
-hiila mh Ae: (६. ह. 1.1. 4}, Ghiri-didyasam (र bhtiri-vorpasim (i, 9. 1), 
and Aandh }. Whether snch words as the first of thesa, 
7 participles of compounded verbs, should be NESE th as falling 
under th 2-0-0-0 الاق‎ dia, eats to me doubtful,'as th 
the closest analogies with the from which they come. 1 have in- 
cluded them with verbal forme in filling op the ganas of roles 3 to بق‎ 


STA TUT ॥ १०॥ 


10. When 8 compound is farther compounded. with an ap- 
pended member, the latter constituent is separated. ' 
VOL. VIM. (नी 
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and wpa? pra: عقوم‎ (i, 28.1). ‘The third 15 8 case having no ated 
analogy with the others, since av is not at all > verbal prefix; 1 have 
taken no account of it in drawing ont the above statement. 


~ च 

ूत्रणामिवरियण्याम्यादिषु ५8॥ 

4. In abhi vipagydmi بعك‎ the former preposition is disjoined. 
"The cases falling under this rule—those of a preposition eee oe | 
its accent and independence before another preposition which is itself 
made proclitic and combined with a following accented verb—have been 
detailed in the preceding note. The commentator quotes four of them, 
viz, yd’rat : te: abhi: vi-pigydmi (xii. 1.33), ménasd = abhi: gem-wid ih 
(iti, 21. 5), तैः: ad’: abAi : er zdngahe (v.19. 4), and yah: vignd : abhi: 
لاضع فده‎ 4 34. 4}. The examples, as in sundry cases elsewhere, are 
wanting in variety. i 

712155077198 च ॥५॥ 
€ In. yondv ام‎ dhy ملعسصيونة‎ etc., the preposition is also dis- 
joined from the verb. _ ظ العام ب‎ 
` This role applies to such of the cases detailed in the note to mle 3, 


dai: @irayanta (1. 1.5), ` चतत र (कक परमौ 1 9. -2}, طم + بلدلعمة ~ فو‎ : 
यतित (x. 7. 95), samudré't: Gdhi أللمتهزمز:‎ (iv. 10.2), and pari: dha’. 
ma > jd yee (xin. 2.3). The citation of the last peewee seems to imply 
that the commentator regarded bidmi as a verbal form, from the root 
bad; but he can hardly, except in the forgetfulness of 9 moment, have 
been guilty of so gross a blunder. | = लाय 

يواض 


MIC SIG ` للم‎  सिद्धव्रात्‌ ५ ६॥ 


` 6. Aith and 560106 are'disjoined, कह to the determination 





of the protracted yowel. 
4: Thatsis to sy, if I do not misapprebend the meaning of the rule, 
owing to the es ition of the final syllable of each word os a pro- 
tracted one. To what end the precept is given, unless the words re- 
ferred to- (x. 2.98 and xi. 8. 26,27) have an irregular accent on the 
ater svilable, 1 do not see. [f accented, they would have bibs right, 
the first rule of this chapter, to combination with the preceding 
| tha ig ; bot, the present rule virtually they are seen to lose 
this 3 معن لبد‎ a recoguition of the fact that the accented vowel is pro- 
arted, at ite. nccent is. therefore of an anomalous character. It 
has been already noticell (ander i. 105) that a part of our manmscripts 
accent babAded‘o% in the latter of the क referred to: not 
one gives an accent to diah, in either case of its occurrence. | 


wot‏ كم 
The former preposition is separated by avagraha.‏ .7 
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Of adhi, with an ablative case (or, rarely, an ablative adverb), ii. 7. 8. 
viii. 9, 4 (क). ix. 5.65 9.18. xiii, 1.42; 3.2. xix. 56.1; with  locative 
ease (or locative adverb), 13.06; 32. 4, i. 1.5. vill 9. 19. ix, इ. 4, 8; 
9:2: 10.7. x. १.1, 12; 8.41. xi. 1. 8,9.14 xii. 3. 36. si. 1,97; 3. 
6, 18. xiv. 1.1; 2.48. xviii. 4.3: anu with an accusative, if 34. 3. vi 
07,8; 122. 1, viii. 9. 12) अ. 5. 25-35. xi.'8. 11, 10-28, 24, 27. =. 2. 21. 
xiii, 2.40; 3. 1. يقاوم‎ 1-5 9. 1; 14. 1-19. xviii 4, 28. xix. 18.67 44. 
10: antar with a locative, 1.13.3: ab4i, with an accusative, iii, 21. 6, 
1४.1.23. vel. 4. ve 8424) vik 459.9. ix, 10.6, अ. 1. 20, 33; ३.8, 
13, 30, 52. xviii. 3. 2:6 with an ablative, viii, 6. 28 with 9 locative, 
xviii. 3. 40 1 त with a locative, उ. 1. 59 wpa with an accusative, iti, 
21.1, 9. xix. 56,2; pari with an ablative, 11. 94.6, =. 7. 95. आ. 3. 58. 

But these prepositional or quasi-prepositional uses of the wpasergas 
are of less importance to give In detail, becanse they are liable to occur 
in any part of the sentence, and their treatment as exceptions to the 
first rules of our he Hae ia # result of their'accidental position in con- 
tact with a ver. There are other passages, considerably less numerous, 
where the prefixes, although evidently belonging to the verb, have an 
adverbial signification which is so far independent that they maintain 
their separate accent before an unaccented verb, or before another verbal 
prefix. The one most often thus treated is abAt, which ts found before 
pra at iii. 1:27: 2; 5, iv. 8, 25°82. 7, xviii. 9. 73, and before other wpa- 
sergos ati 1. 3. vitid, 21. ix. 9.3: पच कल्ला only before لرفمم‎ at 1. 
28.1) iv. 81, 1. vip 87. 1, xviii. 2.537 च, त before pra alone, at iil. 4. 
5. ऋ. 35. 1; इण. 4.492 apa, at 16.31.17; 32. 5: par, at 1 2.4; one, 
at vis 85. 1 (p.dwa = कठ = dive ete)? ane, व 111 4. 26: sem (perhaps 
to be connected »with the following instrumentals), at xvill. 2. 59: and 
s9—where, however, it is diffienlt not to believe the manu- 





ingle phrase, adv अ sravente (1. 15. 1. 426.3. xix. 1.1), the 
preposition sam, being Pa trent for emphasis before the verb, is both 
times accented, and so is left uncombined. © At vi. 63.4, ina like repe- 
tition, there takes place a combination, with ‘aecentuation only of the 
former word—thas, sdm-sam : lt, etc.; and, at vii. 26.3, the repetition 
of pra is treated in the same manner, , (न, 
A briefer, and, we should have wd ee a more acceptable manner 
of disposing of all the eases to which these three rules relate, would 
have been to preseribe that when an wpasarga maintained its own accent 
before an accented verb or another wpasarga, it did not undergo combi- 
nation with them. Such exceptions to the general rules for combination 
are treated by the Vij. Pr. in rules 5 19 10 of its sixth chapter | 
The commentator’s cited illustrations are ३06 ज eré = abhi: vi: का ५३ 
1.3), अद : :مله‎ sravantu (e.g. i 15. 1), #4 र कद : sddhaya (i, २4. ५); 





यासा —————— a 
=— a 


# Insome of these passages—viz iii. 91.6. xii.a,12/30—the special connection 
of abhi with dye is but the fuintest, and the eases are hardly to be reckuned as 
belonging in thin class 7 4 
Here, too, the peepee reposition belongs rather with the verb thin with the noun. 
‘This is 4 com nations Gs pported by other + hs and hardly to be borne: 
for abhi ia doubtless to be read adhi, with the Rig-Ve ber سن‎ 18) 119 
§ Except in the 1 h, ot 4 65. 


=| eee” le 


eS —=@<«—a—_— <ا‎ ne | 
eS ai "द al 
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separated from its verb, it صل امع‎ the great majority of cases, belongs 
distinctly to the verb, and not toany noun, But, while this is true us 
a general rule, there are yet cases, in the Vedic as-well as in the more 
modern ;classical Sanskrit, where the preposition has detached itself 
from the verb, and is to be construed more intimately with the object 
of the action, . Even here, it more often follows the noun, as auxiliary 
to. its case-ending, and so oecupies an intermediate position between 
adverb and preposition, sumethi ५ ‘like the German adverbs of direction 
in such phrases as auaedem Walde herauwa, in den Wald Aimem, or like 
the German en in ich Micke iim on, na com عمس‎ नत with the af in our 
nearly, eqnivalent expression “I look at him.” Whenever it happens 
thal a preposition A attached to a noun comes, in the construction 
of the. sentence, to stand before an accented verb, or before another 
ए पका which is connected with a verb, there arises هه‎ exception to 
two foregoing rules, and such exceptions are made the snbject of 
this and the two follow ng rules: the first of them deals with such cases 
as grhd'n : ipa: pré : siddmi (iii. 12.9), where the preposition is fol- 
lowed by another accented preposition and an unaccented verb, so that, 
by, iv. 2,7, we ought to have wpa-prdsiddmi ; the second, with such as 
14; 0 1 ite 4), where the following preposition 
ses its accent before the verb, and the same rules. would require abhi- 
-vipdcyati; the third, with passages where a single preposition comes 
befure-an accented verb, and so. ought to lose its own accent and enter 
into combination with it, so that we should have, instead of yé : ésatah = 
pari द्यो (9. 7, 25), parigojfiré. The on eas which our rule gives 
of such nses of the prepositions is in (near accordance with that of Panini, 
who also (i, 4. 83-08) calls by the name darmapravacaniye )' concerned 
with the setting forth of the object of the action’) snch prepositions as 
are used otherwise than in immediate connection with a verb. He like- 
wise uses in the same connection (ic 4. 03) the term anarthaka, * non- 
भ 1/7 1 बति, plying it, according to the scholinst's illustrations, to 
whi and pars when used after an ablative adverb—thus, kufah part, 
‘whence’—where they are unessential to the completeness of the sense. 
Whether the same term.would be applied to the same prepositions when 
following م‎ case, as an ablative or lgcative, 1 مل‎ not know; nor pre- 
cisely how it is to be understood in. our. rule: the commentator gives 
no explanation of it, nor of anyaywkte, nor does he assign his illustra- 
५.५ to the several items of specification which his text furnishes him 
९. term ५१४५५६० يبا‎ map ameans * belonging to another verb,’ but 
such cases. are quite, rare.in. the text; an instance of the kind intended 
is perhapa nih sturdadsya pitaya (1, 8, 3), where the preposition ath be- 
longs to the verb pdtaya, nnd not to the intervening participle, to which 


it would otherwise be attached, with loss of its own accent. Pinini’a 


। ذلا‎ 
| 8 ॐ اف‎ 7 








karmapravacantya is comprehensive enough to include all the cases to 
which our rales apply. ب‎ 
^ कण्ठा the gonas of ott treatise, and giving all the cases of ه‎ 


preposition preceding a verb, 6 but not placed in accentual and composi- 
tional.relations. with it, I shall inclade together all that wonld fall under 
this and the two following roles, since they evidently form a single class, 
and are only formally distinet'from one another: 
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ing no special reference to इट. rarest uous words, means to regard 
them as to all intents and purposes actual upasargas, is altogether prob- 
able, As counter-example, to show that the preposition Is not com- 
ponnded with the verb when the latter is unnccented, the commentary 
offers yditu-dhd'ndn ~ vi : lépaya (i, 7.2). भ 
The rule of the Vaj. Pr. (v. 16) is to the effect that aragraha is used 
between a verb and a preceding preposition, when the lntter is unac- 
cented. This is in some degree a better form of statement, since the 
loss of aécent in the preposition is rather the canse of its combination 
with the:verb than the latter's acquisition of a tone. १), 


TTR नुदात्तेनापि ॥२॥ 


2. If there be more than one of them, they are compounded 
even with an unaccented verb. | । 


if more prepositions than. one are compounded with an unaccented 
verb, only one of them, the one next the verb, is accented, the others 
becoming proclitic. In such a case, the constractors of the pada-text 
have very properly combined all with the rerb, instead of simply putting 
the gaa together, sinoe it is, not the relation of the f ormer to 
the latter preposition that costs the former its. accent, but rather their 
common relation to the verb: we have not a compound preposition, 
but a duplicate verbal compound. A later rule (rule. 7, below) teaches 
us that in such a combination, the first of the prepositions is separated 
by avagraha from the rest, سي‎ ++ चत | हात 

The commentator gives as illustrations the compounds ubdrasyats (ix, 
6. 54), som-d‘cinushea : anw-sumprayaks (xi. 1, 36 १. and 0 تدم ل‎ nipderch 
yai* (xviii. 4.50), He adds, هم‎ under the last rule, upasargarritibhig 
ea, and illustrates with acha-d'vaddmasi (e.g. vii. 38,3) and abhi-hin- 
ककण (1.3.87). 0 5 5" 07 | | ag 

I do not find any corresponding precept in the Vij. Pr., althongh the 
cases which it concerns are not such as. would. properly fall, under the 










rule of that treatise already referred ६०, عر‎ | 
221011111 ऽमिवितन्वादिषु तमः ष्‌ ॥९ 
2 mits لح‎ he १०५ 


9. Disjoined from the verb, however, are such as are used 
without significance, or to set forth the i'n ject, or such as are 
otherwise connected—namely, in the cases ab/d vi tant ete. 

‘The Sanskrit language, much more than any other of the Indo-Euro- 





pean family, has, throughout its whole history, maintained the upasargas 
of prope 7 ‘Hone 2 chair orig inal and prone ner character of adverbial pre- 
fixes, directing the action of the verb itself, and not belonging especially 
to the object of that action, or immediately governing its case-relation. 
Even in the Vedic dialect, where the preposition admits of being widely 









ia me Sai and oot 35 it has been noticed above (under iii, 70) that our pada- 
MS. actually reads. | 
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which is the subject of our first two sections, but lenving untouched the 
subject of our third section, or the ‘restoration of words to as normal 
form in: peda, which is not less indispensable than the other to the 
formation of the text. As regards the fourth section and its theme, 
the Arama-text, their correspondences and. relations will be set forth 
when we arrive at the place, at | | 
As was the case with the third section of the foregoing chapter, our 
भ offers us here a long introduction, containing about twenty 
glokes, to. the subject of the chapter. It is prefaced ith the following 
words: samisdragrahavigrahén pade yatho'wdea chandaai cékatdyonah: 
tatha vakshydmi catushtayam padam ndmakhyitopasarganipdtdndm 5 
‘as (0010185 970 has set forth for the Veda the combination, division, 
and disjunction of words in pada, so will I set forth the quae le word ~ 
—noun, verb, preposition, and particle.’ Next follows a definition = 
each of these four classes of words, and then an exposition of the rules 
according to which they are to be regarded as compounded with one 
another, a8 they occur in the connection of continuons text, illustrations 
of the principles stated being drawn from the Atharvan text. Finally 1s 
piven 9 Tist of the ५५ वात or prepositions, and a designation of 
their necentuation, which is alto followed by a Hist of the upasargarrttini, 
or words which are treated as if they were prepositions—soch as acid, 
tirah, purah, hin, ete. The verses. are in one or two places very cor 
rap and their precise’ meaning is sometimes doubtful: hence, in order 
to interrupt the progress of oar treatise by too long an interlude, 1 
defer to an additional note, at thy end of the work, a presentation of 
their text and an attempt to translate them. 7 7 | 


STN श्राद्यतिनोदानैन समस्यते ॥ \॥ 


1. A preposition is compounded with a verb when the latter 
is accented, _. | 


This is the well-kiown teage of all the Vedic pada-texts, at least 20 
far as they have been brought to: — knowlédge, With a trie 
preciation of the slightness of a oa hich connects a verb with its 
prefix, the constructors of the disjoimed text have ordinarily treated the 
two ms independent words: unless, indeed, by the laws of necentuation 
of the sentence, the usuall ५, enclitie verb retains its accent, 1 which case 
the preceding preposition tn turn loses its accent and becomes proclitic; 
and the two are then written together as a ere pete ound. The commentator 
cites, oe instances of verbs ५ thus, com 2 unde {4 (i. 1.1), sam- 
Abharak (i, 9. 3), and sam-ardeanti (1.15.3). He adds, wpasargerrih 
bhip ca, ‘the same {5 the ease with the words which are to be treated 
if prepositions” and. cites’ ydm : ardle = purah-dhateé Ma 7.2), and 





0 


„8. .زه‎ ‘That our treatise itse in mak- 





بعت سيد اا 5 7 
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sitiramirderoh: siitrérthas fardydger ea 111... 8, 
bhitd iff; *this is the form only in senhité ; the ‘rama reads furifama 
iti وإمسس سف‎ + in the absence of an explanatory heading, the mle sim- 
ply points out the form; and the significance of the rule is... (!): im 
cared anil etitions of kruma] the reading is not to 

made: that is the meaning 


The signature of the chapter is as follows: 105: tt frtiyo dhydyah, 
If its enumeration is to be trusted, our two lacuna (unless some parts 
the introduction and postscript of section iii are to be accounted as rules) 
have cost us nine rules. 





CHAPTER IV, 


Costestas—Secnox L 1-2, combination of prepositions in pada-text with follow- 
ing verb; 3+6, exceptions; 7, separation by aragreha of such combinations; 
8-13, do, of the constituents of compound words; 13-30, do, of suffixes of de- 
rivation from primitive words; 31-34, do, of case-endings from themes; 35-40 
do. of other suffixes and constituents of compounds; 41, do. of fra from the pre- 
ceding word; 42-46, do. of the constitoents of words doubly compounded. 

Secnow 11. 47-48, absence of avegraha before suffix moni ete. in certain 
cases; 40-50, absence of division by eragrahe of certain copulative compounds 
51-54, do. of other compounds; 55, do. of कव्व derivatives from compound 
words; 56, do. of compounds with the negative prefix; 57-72, do, of other com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

Secros 111. 73-77, general rules for restoration in peda-text of original or 
norimal forms of words; 78, their application in Lrama-text paleo; 79-93, rules 
for restoration in certain cases and classes of cnses; 94-100, exceptions, 

Sectiow TV, 101-109, necessity of the Lrama-teat and of ita stady; 110-126 
rules for construction of Lrama-text. 


Our three preceding chapters have covered the whole ground which 
a comparison of the other treatises shows it to have been the bounden 
duty of a Pratigikhya to occupy, and in this final chapter are brought 

matters which m toh t have been left unhandled without detriment ta 
the character of the work asa ne te and comprehensive phonetic 
manual for the school to which it belonged. Its first three’ sections, 
namely, teach the construction of the pada-text: whereas we have 
hitherto assumed this text as established, and have been taught how to 
construct the १/4 upon its basis, we now look upon the body of tra- 
ditional scripture from just the opposite point of view, and, assuming 
the senhi/d, receive directions for forming the poda from it, No other 


‘of the kindred treatises thus includes in its plan the construction of the 


peda-text; the ५४]. Pr. is the only one which tnkes up the matter at 
all: devoting, indeed, the whole of one of its chapters, the fifth, to an 
exposition of the rules ag oe ع‎ se oF omission of the aragraha, 
or pause of separation between the two parts of a compound word, 


॥ ` ऋक ل‎ = w= 
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to above role 93}. 

The physical explanation of the effect of the sounds mentioned صا‎ 
these two rules to prevent the lingnalization of the nasal is obvious: 
they are all of them such as cause the tongue to change its position. 
When this organ is once bent back in the month to the position in 
which the lingual sibilant, semivowel, and vowels are uttered, it tends 
to remain there, aod produce the next following nnsal at that point, 
instead of at the point of dental utterance; and it does so, unless thrown 
out of adjustment, as it were, by the occurrence of a letter which calls 
it into action in another quarter, 


पदेनावर्तिते च ॥९५॥ 


05. Or of a word, unless it be d. 

Asan example of prevention of the lingnalization of سد‎ by the inter- 
position of a word or words, even though composed onl: y of such sounds 
as would not in the same word produce such an effect, the commentator 
gives us peri "me gam aneshata (१1, 36, 2}. As on illustration of the 
specified exception, that d may so intervene, and the conversion yet 
take place, he gives parydneddham (xiv.2.12: p. pari-tinaddAam), 
which is, 1 believe, the only case of the kind afforded by the text. 

The construction of the other roles relating to this क eneral an bie ect in 
the remaining Pritighkbyas is not such as to require them to make the 
restriction here taught. Pinini, however, takes due note of it (viii. 4. 
38), but omits to exeept the preposition d, so that (unless he makes the 
exception by some other rale which E have not observed) he would read 

तुविष्टमः ॥ २६॥ 

90. Note tuvisitamah, i | 

This word occurs only once in the Atharvan, in a passage cited by 
the commentator, as follows: indrah patis tuvishtamah (vi. 33.3). The 
pada-text reais turi-lamah, 20. that there takes place, as the comment- 
riot ip saya, an inorganic insertion of 3 Ota lorie The same word 
is found more than ame in the Big: Veda, but is written by the pada- 
text furih-tama, ३0 that there is nothing irregular in the sanAité form, 
and it requires and. receives ho notice from the Rik Pritigikhya. It is 
a legitimate matter for surprise to find the rule thrust in in this place, 
in connection with a subject to which it stands in no relation whatever: 
we should expect to meet it in the second chapter, along with roles 25 
and 26 of that chapter, or after rule 30, or elsewhere, Its intrusion 
here, and a ined eat el its at eg but suggest the’ sispi- 

cion of its being an int oe ‘polation, € for the purpose of supplyin 

an observed deficiency in the treatise. 2 يل‎ 
स कि حا اليا‎ 1 
on to say: وملييةانطامة‎ ity era: लकय th [पकक 0 anodhikdre 


only by a copyist's error. 


| rearing cst rules of the other Praticikhyss have referred 
tos (nn | 





The commentator offers the two following examples: rriraghnah sto- 
mak (iv १) 1 / and indrena eriraghnd medi (ii. 6.2); and the counter- 
example ohonom عمسيل‎ (vii. 3.1), which has already figured as 
example under rule 76 above. Un spercayukta, in role 59, meant 
only ‘combined with a following mute,’ which is very unlikely, the 
present Bees is supertinous, as merely specifying a case already suffi- 
ciently م‎ ed for elsewhere. 
Panini (viii. 4.22) looks at this matter from the opposite point of 
teaches that the 9 of مط‎ is lingualized whenever it m pre- 
ceeded by a. The Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 15) mentions the case along with 
others, in a comprehensive role 


ुभादीनाम्‌ ॥ १२॥ 
r that of the root 0 ete. 


This, again, is coincident with one of Panini’s rules (viii. 4.39), and 
80 far as bh 15 itself. concerned, is. out of place in the Pritigkhya 
of the Atharva-Veda: for not only does this Veda contain no deriva- 
tives from the root to which it should apply (we find: only vicewkshubhé 

fa 57. 1] and kshobhona [xix, 13. 2]) also, if such forms as عط‎ 
ndti (which the commentator gives.as an example under the role), बजि 
binitah, etc., did occur, their reading would be safficiently determined 
by rule 89, above. The commentator fills up the gana with porinri- 
ipa (x. 7.43), modhund propindh 1; 8, 41}, ` and pert ertyanti 

kepinth (xii. 648): to these चतह 15 be i other forms of the 
. prot whee ttt and pra, and forms of nabh after pra—ns already noted, 

er لكين‎ 


व्यवाये एसलेः uke 
983. Nor when there is intervention of ¢ ज, छः 


The instances cited in the ok hee are Aah prcnim dhenwm (vii. 
104. 1), antar ménoh (x..8.18), and sevifd prasavdndm 
4 24.1). For the intervention of ९, no case is brought up, nor do the 

ik Pr. and Téitt. Pr. make any account of this semivowel as eyer.com- 
ing in to hinder the conversion of the nasal, The Vaj.’Pr., howéver, 
does so, and cites an instance, a ap (in which, however, there is 
intervention also of a latter treatise (tii. 04) and the Taitt. 
Pr. (xiii. 15) throw together into one this rule of ours-and the one next 
following: the Rik Pr..gives a separate precept answering to each (R. 
Fr. ¥. 21, r, 44, 42, ccclxi, ) 


चटतवर्गेश्च ॥ \४॥ 


94, Or of palatal, lingnal, or dental mutes. 


The commentator gives the examples upe ‘Ao 'papercand 'smin gosh 
tha upa pritca nah (ix. 4.23), reshoydi ‘nda (xi. 1 this, however, 
no example under the rule), yalhd ‘so mitravardhanah (iv. 8. 6), and tem 
vartanih (vii. 21. 1). 


ToL. Fr. 
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would be excladed by absence-from the gene to which alone the precept 
applies; the other, pra bhanovah sisrate (xiii, 2,46), cannot be. forced 
under any tule that has been laid down, 

The Rik Pr. (v.22, r.49,.coclxvi) and Vaj. Pr. (iii. 91) also note 
bidau عه‎ a word whose nasal is not subject to be changed to a lingual 


धररिनेतिः ॥ टह ॥ 
88. Nor that of the root iv after pari. 


The Atharvan text furnishes but one such case, which the commenta- 
tor quotes: itis تعمد اكسمم‎ mediaydé (vill. 4.6). As counter-example, 
the commentator brings up pra Armomi ditram (xii, 2,-8)4- but here, aa 
well as in the other enses where the forms of the same verb exhibit a 
lingualized nasal after pra, the pada-text also (by iv. 95) shows the same. 
A strict application of rulo 70, then, to the nasal only of a root itself, 
‘would render this rale also p orgie? 

The Rik ए (* 22, 7. 50, ceclxvib) has a corresponding precept. 





conjoined with a mite. 


| The commentator’s illustrative instances are. pilshan tava लत (vii, 9. 
8), aeméArandanah (ए, 20. 9), and pdgo granthi) (ix. 8.2). To the first 
oar me wonld-n Sethe male = cia 1४. 90 
: operation o precept, 't are made to. m 
as in ,لخدم‎ and so are withdrawn from the ken of the Peston 

The first part of this role is included in the general precept for the 
conversion of 9 as given by the Rik Pr بع‎ 20. 40, ecelyi 1 which 
adds later ) 22, r.47, ceclxiv) that the 5 is not altered if combined 
with y or a mute, The Vij. Prialsoidivides the two: parts of ‘our pre- 
cept (ili, 88,92), but specifies only a dental mote. as enting the 
‘conversion of the nasal by combination’ with it. The Taitt. Pr 
15) includes in one rule ii of ours.and also 91, 93, and 94 below 


नणेः षात्तस्य ॥१०॥ 


90, Nor that of the root naz, when it ends in sh. 


This’ rule is precisely the same‘with ‘one of Panini (viii. 4. 36), and 
it rather to thé general grammar than to a Pritichkhyn of the 
A cnn og our text does not furnish च single case to which it shotild 
apply e examples which the commentator gives are in part those 
Which are found also in Panini’s scholia: they are proncshtah, pari 
nashioh, mirnashiah, and durnashtah, A counter-example, durnpapam 
cid ared& (४. 11, 6), he is able to bring up from the Atharvan, ५४ 


“Pa SAT why 


91. Nor that of the root Aan, when its vowel hag been omitted. 


= | 





The commentator instances. but a single phrase in illustration of the 
rule, viz. pathibith pirydndih (e.g. xviii. 1.54; بي‎ pith-ydmdsh). 
is small reason to be seen for singling ont this word in order to make it 
the subject of a special rule, and the same is true of those treated in 
the two following rules: they might all have beem as well-left to fall 
into the gana of rule 78 


FUT: ॥ ८४॥ 


84. Also that, of durndman 

The commentator extracts from the text three of the passages in 
Which ‘this word ocours, viz, durndmath sarvdh (iv, 17.5), durndma 
fatra ma grdhat (शौ. 6.1), and durndmd ca sundmd ca (vill, 6, 4). 
The pada writes dwih-ndinan, 


त्रव्ग्रद्धादृकारात्‌ ॥ ८५ ॥ 
85. Also after त) 7 at the end of the former member of a 
compotind | 


The commentators examples are devaydndh pitryéndah (१). 117, 3: 
the peda form of the word is everywhere pifr-yina), pilrydndih som va 

rohaydmi (xvii. 4,1), and, armond dma (xvi. 3. 5: p. er-mandh) 
The.text furnishes but.a, single other. word falling under the rule, and 
that in the nineteenth book ; viz. भत्व (xix. 58. 4). 

It is worthy of note that Panini .has (viii. 4 a8} which 

wf with. this, that his scholiasts quote 
words in illustration of it, | 


न मिनाति ॥ ८६॥ 7. 


86. But not that of the root mi. 


The commentator. brings,.forward all, the illnstrations of the role 
which the text contains-—they are pro कन jani(rim (vi, 110. 8) 
प्ति wratdns (xvi. 1,5), and pra ऋपा samgirah (xviii. 4. 60 
excepting one in the. nineteenth book, pramindma rratdng (xix. 59. 2). 
The rule itself is to be understood, it may be क ४17 @x- 
ceptions to rule 70 above: yet the latter would م‎ nly to 
conversions of the nasal of a root itsclf, and not of the appended con- 
j se a syllable, 

४ reads minanéi instead of mindfi, and the final repeti- 
tion of the rule before its‘ successor is wanting: 


ATT ॥८७॥ . 
` 87. Nor फमल = 
This rule is entirely superfluous. Of the two cases cited under it by 


the commentator, the first, citrabhdno (iv. 25. 3), could) fall under no 
rule for lingualizing the dental nasal excepting 76, and from that it 


क, = "ह 
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under any of the other rules of the section. ° The ‘statement might be 


प्रपटि्वां नः ॥ 


= 





Tal tat‏ 1 لك | زات 

‘The ऋ of moh is lingnalized after pra and pari, As also, after dtr, 
urushya, grheskeu, and ciksha,’ 0: ण 

Under the first role, the cases wonld be 1. 2.9;. 1.6. ii. 4. 2,6 7.3, 
4. 1. 16.3; 20. 2.3. iv. 10.6. ¥.7. 3. vi, 87.9. vil 2.1% 5.5. xi. 2,20, 
अ. 2.13; 3. 55-60. xiv. 2. 67. xix. 34.450 Under the second, the 
Raut ages are deir na वत (ii, 29.3), فيسب‎ na urujman (vi. 4, 8: 

nt), चरर (त grhesha بلعم‎ (vi 79.1: E, nah), wpahito grheshu nah 
(क्र 60.5: كل‎ nok), ond ¢itshd no 0510 (xviii, 3, 67)... Where nah. fol- 
lows grheshn, the edition reads both times nad, withont conversion, 
although the manuscript authority for the lingual nasal is precisely 
what it is for the same after wrashyd, E. alone dissentin 0 | .1381م‎ 2, 
a part of the manuscripts ( P.M. W.) read senénir nah, but the edition 
properly: follows Shp. prevailing authority of the others (E. 1. H.), and 
gives, with the Rig-Veda (x. 84.2), nah, I have noted a. single case 
where the Atharvan reads naA, while the Rik, in the parallel passage, 
has wah: ५५५५ it is vii. 91. 2 [४.४ 4274 / (पूत) 1.41 | | 
. It is altogether protable that च ‘whole leaf or a whole page, re of the 
original of our copy of the text and ‘commentary (or possibly, of the 
original of its original), is lost here, ‘with’ as many as three or fonr rules, 
Fortunately, it is in the midst’ of the rehearsal of Gases of a certain 
kind, which reliearsal can be made ‘com भ ete without the sid = the 
treatise: so that the loss is not of ésscntial consequence.” 


* * * * * 


* * क 
^ 7 Se 
712131538 ١١ ८१॥ Eile | 
81. Also that of naydmasi, after कतत, ` ` 
“The passage referred to is tari tid punar nayémoni (१.14. 7): all our 
aanhi (4 manuscript agree in giving ए the lingual nasal, (भा I hare 
eae the form of the rile correctly is not quite certain, a portion of it 
ring lost altogether, as was pointed’ out'in the Inst’ note. | 








As also that of the root nu, 4.‏ .83 ؛ 
The word to which alone the rule relates is punarnava(p. punah-nara),‏ 
for which the commentator cites three passages, viz. candramidp ca pu-‏ 
narnarch (x. 7.33), yd rohanti punarnardh (viii. 7,8), and punar ad ‘gdh‏ 
punarnavch (viii. 1. 20). The authors of our treatise, then, must have‏ 
derived nava, ‘new,’ from the verbal root nu, “to praise,’ instead of from‏ 
the pronominal word aw, ‘now,’ | क‏ 


CAT ॥८३॥ ` ` ` 
88. Also in piirydna. 
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(xviii. 3. 32 .م‎ paré-ntyomdndm). Instances of a somewhat different 

aracter, where the preposition lingualizes the initial m of the root in 
sanhité and not in ‘pada, although in the latter text no مام تومت‎ + 
rates the two words, have been already given above; under rule 
The text: presents us pranuffa in like combinations also after rdibddha 
(71. 6.7) and-sdyoka (ix. 2.12); and we have farther, in pada, au-pra 
niti (e.g. ए. 11.5), and perdnaydt® (xvii 4.50). The initial n of a 

most always cerebralized by the preceding preposition in the 

Atharvan, even when (as-at ii. 7. 1, ix. 2. 17, x. 4.26, ete.) the augment 
intervenes; the only exceptions are the combinations of nabA with pra 
(vii. 16. 1, 2), and of mart with pari 6 iv. $8. 3) and pra (e.g. vit. 6 
11}. Itis unnecessary to detail, there all the rather numerous in- 
stances of the chan 

The cases forming the subject of this rule are not, classified together 
by the other Praticakh 


॥ ८9 ॥ 


90. Also that of ena, after pra and pant. 

The commentator cites nearly all the examples which the text affords 
they are نالوم قشو نلعم‎ cae 2), prdi nan त iii. 6. 8: the 
eame verse has, in its first préi ‘sda nude), and ‘nan derch 
(viii. 3.16). As counter-example, to show that it is only after the two 
ध mentioned in the rule that ena exhibits the lingunlization 

nasal, is farther cited pary end pranch (ix. 2. 5). + 
Here follows a ند ولمعي‎ apparently of considerable extent. Where 
this role should be repented, beforo the one’ next succeeding, we read 
merncydmast वक्तुः oc > and the sequel shows that naratee 
هم‎ isa role by itself, while what precedes is the mutilated remnant of 
another. This, aided by the sat lication in nowales co, and by the text, 
which offers us مدصي يدب‎ to which the rule waa evidently intended to 
refer, we are enabled to restore with tolerable certainty to its true form, 
كه‎ [तिताः soydmant: what bas become lost in the interval, we can set 
conjecture. Perhaps tho treatise next took note of another case whi 
the text affords of the sect of the nasal of ena, viz. d jobhdrdd 
‘nim (v. 31.10), ए there followed also a mention of the pas’ 
sage asrjan nir emasah (ii. 10,8); but this is very questionable, as the 
reading itself is doubtful} ` But ह = beyoud question that a part of 
the omitted passage had reference to the not infrequent change of the 
n of ach in sanhilé into ऋ after 7 lingual nearthe end of the preceding 
word: this ia much too common to have been passed over without notice, 
and the class of cases is too lange and distinct to have been thrown 











8 This is ه‎ case of entirely anomalous भ) and aceentuation. We should 
expect upastanpdrdeaydt, like क्न र प i (अ 1.36) ete; bot the pada rends 

wpa-adin dy लत, and all the sandifa MSS. agree it aa regards the accent i 
it can hardly be otherwise than an error of the tradition : see below, under iv. 2. 

+ It is given by MW. त, and 1. ; but 2. (if Ihave not been careless enough to 
omit to yore its reading) and E. have enasck, and the printed text has followed 
their anthority. 7 
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Panini's role, viii. 4. 7, is precisely coincident with this, and the illus- 
trative citations of its scholiasts are in good part those which our com- 
mentator gives us, and which आर स strange to the Atharvan: they are, 
as examples of the rule, prédnah, pirvdhach, and,.as counter-examples, 

paryahnah, and dwrahnah. Our text has only the two exam- 
ples apardinch (ix. 6.46: p. apora-ahneh) sahasréAnyam (e.g. ४, 
8.18: p. sahasra-chayem), and furnishes no counter-examples at all, 50 
that the rule evidently finds its justification in the observed phenomena 
of the general language, and not in those of the Atharva-Veda. 


विम्तयागमप्रातिपदिकात्तस्य ॥७८॥ 


78. Also is liable to be changed the n of a case-ending, that 
of ‘an dyame, and the final च of a pritipedike 


This role ia the exact counterpart in form of Panini's rule viii. 4. 11, 
and the eee धुतः which it contains are undoubtedly वसा ما‎ 
meaning Wi ose there given: agama 18 in augment or morganic 
insertion :* prd(ipedita is a theme of regular derivation, ending in a 
اجا‎ or taddhifa suffix. The commentator’s instances are as fol lows 
for the case-onding svargena dokena (notin AV.), rordhena prthivt 
samvidnd (१11. 1,45); for the dyama n, ५९ 61.8.13 fo Se 63. 1 

dwh-piini) ; final of a theme, ndi ghnanti parydyimah (vi, 
0 6. 4 9 اا‎ 49.11 | 

The other treatises have nothing co papers to thi rule, which. is, 
indeed, an unnecessary One, aa, Priticikhya त्रा] takes the words 
of, its text in their pada-form, without. going farther back to enquire 
how they came to assume that form. Such aword as rardiena, ऋ 
pada and senditd read alike, is not regarded by the others as calling 
for any notice: those analogous with the. other instances cited might 
have been ranked as falling under the preceding rule, Parydyrnch ia, 
it. may be remarked, the only word of ita class which the text presenta, 
excepting in book xx (xx. 137. 2), and durgdni also stands 
alone in ite class; nor have I noted # single instance of such a compound 
form as would be stah-gena or चं een where the alteration of the 
case-ending in the second word would be made in the reduction of pada 


उपत्तगाद्ातोनीनापंे ऽपि ॥५१॥ 


79. Also that of a root after a preposition, even in a separate 


That is to say, even when the words are not connected together as 
parts of a compound. The commentator gives us a single instance 
where the cause of conversion stands ndrdpade, and two in which it 
stands pitreapade; they are apah prea nayati (ix. 6.4), yd eva yaa dpah 
praniyante (ix. 6.5; بم‎ pra-nfyante), and jledm امبر ناماع‎ parinfyomdndm 


1 * The Bébtlingk-Roth lexicon, upog the authority of this rule, erroneotsly makes 
signify 





५.7] Atharva- 2. عقون م‎ 606 


The Rik. Pr. introduces the same su ee with a precept (र. 20, ठ, 40, 
coclvii) which also includes our next rule and a of 89 below,..The 
leading rulea of the Vaj. Pr. (iii-83) and Thitt, (xiii. 6) are in close 
agreement with ours, 


द्रूषणादानाम्‌ ॥७६॥ 


768. In drughane सट. धह same effect takes place after و‎ cause 
which is contained in the former member of च compound. `. 


The commentator res أ وممصم اجر‎ expression which, 
for the sake of EA Ge Ch been 0) it in. translating, viz, 
slip ¢^ His: cited illustrations are PE vii 

26.1: p -ghanah), sid grimanyah (i. 5.1 gréma-nyah), 

kakohanatiy witjinam (viii. 3.1: بح‎ rokshoh-hanar), brhaspatipranutt 

{Vilie 8. 19 : م‎ 14111 1 prahad djyapronutidndm (xi, 10, 
गि ye-pranuttdndm), and durnihitdishinim (xi. 9. 15 1 
1.1.11 "The latter case, We should think, is one of some- 









what ambiguous meting sinte-in the form of the worl, as given by the 
poda-text, there قز‎ not to show that dur stands in the. relation, of 
Pirvapada, or former member of a compound, to naiAita, they being. un- 


separated by avagraha, The same objection lies against the two pre- 
ceding instances; but also the much more serioua one that they are 
examples. properly belonging: under rule 72, below, converted nm 
being that of a root.after a prepositio 
€ other examples 4 the action म धक rule.afforded by the Athar- 
Yan text ate pordyuna (e, g ध مهب تستم سجر‎ mana 
5.7: p.erala-yomdna + the » sufi derivatir 
conjugation), paripina.(e.\g.ii..17, 7 P.Parepina), vrtrehonem ete, 
(@ g. iv. 28,3 > poerire-Aanam), durnace (¥- 11.65 p. dud-naga), 
man (vis 74. 3 potri-ndman), purundman (yi, 99.1 fh 
uriqasa (xviii. 2.13; p, uru-nasa), and schasranitha (xviii, 2.18: Pp we 
io We bavo,also a few cases of a class analogous with the 
last one given by the commentator, where the principle is precisely the 
sane, alth h, inthe -actual. diy of the..words, 
elsewhere than between the converting lingual and ‘thé nasal: they are 
suprapdna (iv. 21. 7: .م‎ ua; our pada-manuecript, to be sure, 
reads here, but doubtless only by an error of the Copyist, eu-prayina), 
suprdyana (v.12.5: .م‎ su-préyana), and anupraydna (vii. 73.6: pvann- 
praydna), Some other words, which would otherwise have to be noted 
under this rule, are made the subject of special precepts later in the 
section (rules §2-85). 
The general rule of the Rik Pr, as पः notited, includes this of 
ours as well as the preceding, By the Vi and Taitt, Pr,, the cases 






Et 





are stated in detuil, 


ग्रकारात्तादक्रः N99 0 


» 77. The n of akan. is) changed after a former member of a 
compound endingina, ! 1 


50a रः कष o> [४.74 


he refers by ١ He first says: तक्ता tyatjpandns averavanti "ty 
ényatareych ; ‘the consonants are destitute ‘of ‘accent: “they are ac- 
cented,” “ai car Upon this point our treatise nowhere dis- 
tinctly dectas itself, but, as already noticed (under 1. 55), ite roles of 
syllabication may be naturally interpreted as implying that the conso- 
nant which is assigned to a particular shares in the accentuation 
of its vowel. The Vij. Pr. (i. 107) states this explicitly. Next we 
have: dim somdieh svaritam bhavati: pirvoriipam dayatareyah 
nteraripam céithamitrih ; ‘what part of سه‎ combination. is. ciream 
flexed (or accented)! “the former constituent,” says Anyatarcya; “ tho 
latter constituent,” says Cinkhamitri,”’ In the absence of any illustra- 
tions, Pam st a loss to see to what kind of combinations this question 
and its answers are to be understood as applying. Next follows: 

which we have had once before, inthe commentary on i 98 
the note to that rule); it reads here as follows; Aim akvhorasya svarya- 
minasya sroryote: ardham Arasvasya pido dirghasye ty दर sarvam iti 
plikhomitrir aksharasydi ‘sshd vidhé na vidyate yod virraridhava, 
eB hs, consideration ‘affords me 76 new | ht اد‎ mre جل برس‎ 
Fi we read rpardharcapaddatandvagrahavirp tisha matré. 

hich appears to me to have to'do with the determination of the 
of the ¢ ١ erent patises occurri m the retitution of the Veda namely, 
the panses at the end of ف‎ verse, between twowords in the pada- 
text, between two parts of a divisible compound (ulso in padi-text), 
where ॥ hiatus occursin senhitd + bot T [ककत त anceseded jn restori 
any intelligible and consistent reading of the passage, Tho Vij. Pr 
(v.1) and Rik Pr. (1.6, र 98, xxix) declare the panseof division of a 

nd, or the चावशा त, to’ have’ the le i gth of a mora; the Tiitt. 

Pr (xi i 1%) recognizes four parses (tirdima): that’ at the end of a 
verse, that at the end of a pada or disjoined word, that of 9 hiatus, and 
that of a hiatus within 9 word [क protigem), declaring them to have 
respectively the length of three ‘moras, two moras, (one mora, anda 


The signature of the pdda or section is trliyesya trilyah pddah, 


PAM HTH AT: ` नो एः ॥४५॥ 


75. After r andr, r, and sh, within the limits of the same 
word, nis changed tom... |, 
is rile is an adhikdra, or heading, indicating the subject of the 
n, and making known what isto be implied in the following rules. 


It_ might properly. then, have been left by the commentator without 
1 however, to cite from the text the 















passages pa $ pari ५ (vit. 99.1) and paristeranam id 
ddavih (ix. 6.2), which offer instances of the lin epee of the tinsal ; 
and he also adds koshanam and foshanam, which are not Atharvan 
words. As counter-examples, to show that the nasal is ¢ iy 
if the preceeding cerebral is found within the samo word, he gives svar 
‘nayatt, prittar nayati, which ‘are also fabricated cases; compare th 
similar ones in the scholia to Pan. vit, 4.1. © | 
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amet ऽपि समानपदे ॥५२॥ 


72. And even in the disjoined text, within the कोठ of the 
same word. 


r 


That is to say, in pada ws well ax in sanjuéd, those unaccented sylla- 
bles which follow in the same word a circumflex, whether independent 
or enclitic, are uttered at the pitch of acute; and they are correspond- 
ingly marked in the written texts. The commentator's examples are 
ura gi/léydh (v. 13. 8) and kokd'tiktm ) 2. 8): these are uttered and 
written उत्‌ < गृलावाः | कका्टिंकान्‌, and not Fes Tera: । ककाटिंललामृः 


ग्रवग्रद्ध ए च |]53 ١١ 


73. As well as where there is a separation of a compound 
into its constituents. 

That is to say, again, the aragrahe, or panse of division, does not in- 
terfere with the infloonce of a circumflex, any more than (by vile 29) 
with that of an acute, upon the following unaccented syllables. The 
commentator gives us the e examples لانم مسوم‎ (xi, 9, 15), edh-vatt 
(xviii. 1.20), and dpman-vatt (xii. 2.26), which we are to read and write 


pai श्रः د‎ कतो ١ नन्‌ 4 कती, and not نواه‎ तोः । स्तरः : वतो । चर्मन्‌ 
mae | 





स्वरितोदात्ते SPAT AT 008 0 

74. But the syllable immediately preceding a circumflex or 
acute Is grave. 

This role applies ea م‎ to those a, onuddfta syllables which 
would otherwise, under the action of rule 71, be spoken with the wddtte 
tone, as following a svarifa. It is, هه‎ has been already pointed out, 
closely analogous in character with rules 65 and 70, above, and has a 
like theoretic ground. The commentator illustrates it by citing the 
passages ajds tad dadrce kva (x, 8. 41), dam devah cryuta yeé (11. 12, 2), 
and iddm تعمس‎ if rnuhi somapa ४६८ (11. 12.3), where the syllables sek, 
ta, and pa—which, though properly unsccented, would be pronounced 
at. acute pitch, like their p 7 ecessors, by rule 71—are depressed to the 
level of grave, in preparation for the succeeding circumflex or acute. 
We write, accordingly, sq انيه‎ करं । इद दकाः ऋणान च । ون‎ 00 
चोय वत्‌. 

This rule is common to all rid systems; compare Rik Pr, iii. 12 (r. 
२0, cevii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 140, and Thitt. Pr. xx 11. 

As, at the beginning of this section, the commentator gave ms an in- 
troduction to it, composed mainly of citations from unnamed sources, 
so here, at the end, he appends a postacript, chiefly made up of the 
dicta, upon points counected with accentuation, of authorities to whom 

Tul. ११।, 64 
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A syllable origi ظ‎ sets ‘grave remains grave before a following wdéfia 
‘or searita, even thongh preceded by an परवत, and hence, by the last 
Fules, regularly entitled to the enclitic circamflex. The proclitic accent 
17175 appears, in the estimation of the Hindu plhonetists, to be more pow- 
erful than the eneclitic, and the law which requires the voice to plant 
itself upon a low pitch in order to rise to the tone of acute or indepen- 
dent circumflex to be tore inviolable than that which prescribes a 
falling tone in the next syllable after an acute. ‘The commentator illna- 
trates by citing pam na d'pah (1. 6. 4), yd तकत erprdjenmonah (xi. 4. 23), 
and asyd sutisya क्ते (11. 5.2): the syllables wo, ax and eg, amd. a 
ad عن‎ which by role 67 would be cirenmflexed, are by this rule rein- 
stated in their aawddéfte character, and must be written with the anw- 
détta sign below: thus, श्न 08: । चो wer वि्तर्तन्मन, । wer सतस्य sh, 


_ The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. tii. 9 (r. 
16, ceili, ह श Vij. ग. 136, and) Taitt Proxiv. 31. Cases of عه‎ 
currence of the accent called by the Vaj. Pr. téthabhdrya (as noticed 
under the last rule} constitute in the other systema an exce ४ ion, which 
كر‎ apparently not admitted by the school,to which our Pratichkhya 


र्तिाद्नुदात्त उदात्तश्रुतिः ॥०८१॥ ` 





2 क. A’grave following a Circtinifles Has the tone of acute.” 


The position and relations of this rule in the accentnal system have 
been sufficiently treated of in the pete to rule 65. All-the other treat- 
ises (R. Pr. iii, 11, 7.18; ev; ए, Pro 11138139: (17: xxi.-10) lay 
oS al the same principle, stating also distinctly what must be regarded 
as implied in our precept, that not-only the single grave syllable which 
immediately follows the circumflex reecives the acute? utterance, but 
those also which may succeed it, until, by ale 74, the proximity of. an 
acute or circumflex canses the voiceto.sink to the proper amuddtta tone. 
The Rik Pr. and Taitt, Pr. use the term proesys, ‘accumulation, indefi- 
nitel 1 extended nomber or series,’ im describing this accent, the latter 
employing it in its ordinary sense, the former giving it aa the name of 
the accent, ॥ ++ म) 0 ^ | 

, The commentator cites fromthe (4 we instances, dévir dudro brhatir 
vigvamiardh (vy, 19.5), and mid‘dhel dhartird vidalhasya satpati (vii. 
73, 4): each passage presents a wholp ,موضهم‎ or accumulated series, of 


syllables having 7” accent. prescribed by the rule. 5 Such syllables are, 
عم‎ has been already pointed left nomarked with signs of accentua- 


fion in the written texts, ie the pr proper acute syllables whose tone they 
share: thns, ااي‎ qentaratran:. iM #4 

١ Next follow two rules, identical in formwith rules 68 and 60 above, 
and, like them, prescribing the-application of this principle in the pada- 
text. also... They are covered by the same rules of the other treatises 


a 
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The term rydea, excepting here and in rule 72, is not met with any- 
where in the Hindu grammatical language. Our commentator, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, spares himself the trouble of giving any ex- 
planation of it, or even of replaci OE it in his paraphrases by a less 
nousual synonym. The instances adduced, however, in illustration of 
the rules, and the general requirements of the sense, show cléarly that 
it means the disjoined or pada text. By their adhikdra (ii, 1), ali rales 
in the second and third chapters should apply only-to the senAitd, or 
combined text; hence it must here be specitically taught that in pade, 
as well as in aanhitd, the syllable following an acute is enclitically cir- 
cumflex, if the latter bein the eame word with the former, and 55 not 
separated from: it by a pause oravasina, The examples given under 
the rule are aydlom (e.g. viii. 2.21), amyttam (e.g. i. 4.4), and antd- 
riksham (e.g. ii. 12.1); مد‎ these words, the syllables fom, tam, and rik 
have the fdtroeyaajana variety of the enclitic circumflex, and they are 


accordingly written army । चमृतम्‌ । चन्ति म्‌, and not चयुतम । say । 
A corresponding rule is to be एप्प 9 the Rik Pr, at iii, 4 (r. 6, exeiii). 


ग्रवग्रङे च ॥ ६९॥ 


69. As well as where there is a separation of a compound 
into its constituents, 

That is to say: although, in the pada-text, the pins. which separates 
each independent word from the one following it breaks the continuity 
of sccentual influence, so that ॥ final acute of the one does not render 
circumflex the initial grave of the other, yet the lesser pause of the 
avagraha, which holds apart the two members of a compound word, 
chuses 70 such meses 4 ption; on the contrary, an acute at the end of 
the former member calls forth the circumflexed utterance in the first 
syllable of the latter member. The commentator offers us rather a mo- 
notonous series of illustrations, namely नवव (vi. 105, 2), ज-वा 
(vi 111. 1), sd-griam (vil 72.2), st-drdham (x. 2.3), ni-bhrtam (0. g. vi. 
89. 1}, and #i-Autem (e.g. vi. 71.1): these are to be pronounced and 
written نظ دي‎ 1 qs य॑तः ete, and not सु ऽ संप्रितः । सु : यतः ९१९. 


The Rik Pr. (iii. 15, 7. 23, زععع‎ and Vaj. Pr. (i. 146} lay down the 
प iple that avagraha makes no difference in the aceentuation of the 
syllables which it separates; both, also (1६. Pr. # 16, V. Pr. i. 148), 
except the rare cases in which each of the parts of a componnd has 
an acute accent; such as are, in the Atharvan, peri-dhdlara's (ii. 13, 2) 
and fdad-ndpdit (१, 27.1). In such words as the latter, the Vaj. Pr. (i. 
120) calls the circumflex of the syllable preceding the pause by a special 
name, fathdbharya, ~ 


TATRA AIA ॥ 90 


70. Not, however, when an acute or circumflex syllable suc- 





एकादेश उदात्तेनोदात्तः ॥ ६६॥ 
ايد‎ A vowel produced by combination with an acute is itself 
عاد‎ ١ 


That is to say, when two sim ए le vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, 
comlesce and form 9 single vowel or diphthong (by rules 42-53, above), 
in case either of the two was acute, the resulting syllable is seute. The 
rile 78. ‡ general one, and suffers only the two exceptions which form 
the sobject of rules 55 and 56, above: namely, that ¢ and بن‎ when they 
absorb ع‎ following a, become é¢ and 6, and that i+ become {, The 
नः, 1९5 of the other treatises are Rik Pr, iii. 6 (7 10, exevii), 
४४, 1, iv. 131, and Taitt, Prox. 19 and xii. 10. 

The series of passages given by the commentator in illustration of 
the rule ia the same which was fornished under rule 88, above: viz. 
dhayé ~ "hi (hiya! ; 415 thi), jushaaed " سلس"‎ (jushasva : اث‎ : indra), هاه‎ 
noyitndnd " "he (xfanayiintind = لل‎ : thi), क" نا"‎ (Avishtha : إن‎ ~ ahi), 
udakéné” "hi (udakéna: لذ‎ : thi), and dva pacyaté " ‘ta (dve ; paryata : 
,زساء : عن‎ ١ ‘The instances are ill chosen, so far as regards variety of com- 
bination; but they illustrate sufficiently the fact that, whether the acute 
element is the former or the Jatter of the two combined, the accent of 
the result of fusion is alike acute. It mi ight have been well to offer 
also examples of the extreme cases in which a final acute 4 assimilates 
and renders acute a following diphthong, such as palé'udend (paté- 
-oland: e.g. x. 9, 1) and 114 "vd (hd; eva: عت‎ 1.1.3): such combi- 
Mations with di and du the text does not contain. 

The other treatises give the rule (It. Pr, iii. 6, r, 11, exevili: ए. Pr. iv. 
130; 7. Pr. x. 12) that when a cirewmflex is combined with a (6 
grave, the result of the combination is circumflex. 4 like rule is neede 
here also, in order to determine the accentuation of such cases as (वोर) 
‘alériksham (xvii, 13: taned’ = antériksham), pathyé ‘va (xviii, 3. 39 : 
pathyd@-tea), etc,, and its omission must be regarded as an oversight. 


1 न्ययन ~ 

उदात्तादनुदात्तं स्ववते ॥ ६८॥ 

67. A grave syllable following an acute is circumflexed. 

This is the rule prescribing the enclitic svarita, the position of which in 
the aecentual system has been enfficiently explained. in the last note but 
one, । 1४ is, as we have seen above (roles 62, 63), subdivided into the 
two kinds called fd:roryefiyane and pdderrtia, according 33 one or more 
consonants, or only a hiatus, intervene between the acute vowel and its 
suceessor. The commentator gives here only the two instances of the 
(Gtrovyafijana which he had already cited under role 62, 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 9 (r. 16, 
लट), Vij. Pr. iv. 134, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 29, 30. 


व्यासे “पि समानपदे ॥ ६८॥ 


88. معمه.لمف‎ in the disjoined text, within the limits of the 
same word. 





the signs both of avarita and of anuddfta. Instances, in part from the 
examples already given, are: 


दिशी$्तः। arate नाम॑ । स्त्य परय, 


diel "tah nadyd nd'ma rudafyith piirushe 


देव्युश्षसं । धमी الات‎ ATT IT 


11. gharma "bhi ndhe 00000 "paw क 
(x. 8. 30), (xi. 3. 18), (x. 5. 18). 


What is the reason of this style of writing the vikampifa syllable, we 
are left to find out for ourselves; the Pratichkhyas teach us only 
the modes of utterance. In seeking to explain it, we may first note 
the method pursued in the text of the Sama-Veda, which ts always to 
protract the vowel of the syllable, lengthening it if short, and adding 
the usual sign of protraction or سام‎ the figure 3. This त to 
us, as not wanting in plausibility, the conjecture that the two Rik signs 
have a similar meaning, and are marks of protraction, the 1 indicating 
the mora or part of a mora by which the short vowel is regarded as in- 
erensed, and the 4 tek rotracted or pluta value, to or toward which 
the long vowel is raised in pronunciation; the cause of the prolonga- 
tion lying in the necessity of carrying the vowels concerned to a lower 
pitch of voice, which lends to an extension of their quantity—even 
thongh the theory of the Pritichkhyas known to ts does not पु 
any such extension, The attachment to the figure ६ the si signs sof both 
معدو‎ and anuddtta tone of course denotes that the syllable, > عن‎ 
circumflex in its gencral character, descends, unlike the other circumtte: 
sylinbles, to the fall level of anuddtta pitch, indicated by the lower 
horizontal mark, This Rik method of notation of rikamprta syllables 
has also been followed in the published Atharvan text, along with the 
rest of the system to which it belongs, As to the Atharvan manu- 
scripts, they are not infrequently careless enough to omit the figure 
altogether, and when they write it, it is in almost all cases a 2, whether 
the vowel to which it is appended be long or short.* In about twenty 
passages,t they follow the method of the Sima-Veda, and prolong the 
vowel of the As liable: this has, however, been restored to its short 
form in the edition, except in three instances (x. 1.9. xi.1.15; 3. 
16). It will, 1 presume, be generally acknowl eines that, in this condi- 
tion of the manuscript authorities, the editors f a wed the safest course 
in accepting and carrying out consistently the Rik method of designa- 
tion of the class of cases under discussion, 





@ In the second half of the text, or in books x-xx, IT have noted but a single et 
gage where all the MSS. read | after a short vowel, and bot three others in whie 
that figure is given by more than a single authority: its occurrence is in general en- 
tirely sporadic; it occasionally ५ also, in place of 3, after a long vowel. 

“The details are aa follows: all lengthen the vowel at vi 109.1. x. 1,0. xii 4.4; 
§ 91. wil. 1.15; 3.18. xix 44.8; one or more make the same 0 longation at ii, 
13.5; 82.5. ग 97.1; 109.2; 120.3. vill 4.18, 26.30. २.5. 63, xvi, 6.5, xviii 
1+ 3: 2. ३४. mun 3.2. 


498 W. D. 


The designation of the accents in the Atharvan manuscripts is some- 
what various, and requires a brief explanation, The Rik method of 
designation is now familiar to all stndents of the Vedic department of 
the Sanskrit literature, and is perfectly adapted to the theory of the 
accent as above set forth; all syllables uttered at grave or anuddita 

itech have 98 horizontal mark below them: a sveri{a or circumflex eylla- 
be , whether- its circumflex be independent or enclitic, has a perpendicu- 
lar stroke above; all syllables spoken with acute or wddffa tone are left 
unmarked, whether they wed tayo عله‎ or necented syllables, or only 





[भ 85. 


pracita anuddtia, grey rave in value bot aeute in pitch. An example is the 
verso (xi. 10. 19) ध which some of the illustrations given above have 
been drawn : 


षे ممم جام‎ वाट 
11. त 1, 
वृषदुन्यप्रणुत्तानां मामीषां मोचि कश्चन ॥ 


[3 11111111. + „1 का 1; 


The agreement between theory and method of designation here is, 
4ndecd, so close as reasonably to awaken suspicion whether the latter 
may not have exercised some influence upon the former. This mode 
of marking the accented syllables, now, has been adopted in the edited 
text of the Atharvan, althongh not followed throughout by a single one 
of our Atharvan canny In these, the circumflex, whether inde- 
pendent or enclitic, which follows an acute is usually marked within the 
syllable itself, sometimes by a dot, sometimes by a horizontal line; the 
independent circumflex after a grave, generally by an oblique linc drawn 
ward and across the "(४ but often by a convex line below it. 
The grave syllable is marked as in the Rik, or, quite as often, by a dot 
instead of a horizontal line below, The different methods are inter- 
changed in several cases within the limits of a single manuscript, and 
as some of their features are incapable of being represented in printing 
without complete suits of type prepared ५९८१०४६ for the purpose, no 
one can call in question the right of the editors to substitute the Rik 
method.” But there is one other case, namely that which forms the 
Bu ed of the rule to which this note is attached, which gives trouble 
in the designation. A svarife immediately preceding an wddita cannot 
receive simply the usual searifa sign, lest the following syllable be 
deemed > praraya instead of ugdtta. The method followed in such a 
case by ‘the Rik is to append to the cireumflexed yowel a figure 1 or 3 
—1 if the vowel be short, 3 if it be long—and to attach to this figure 





without notice: it may be farther remarked, ग a great 
Bat nce cers ere 
White Yajus (son Weber, p 188) nowhere appear. = | 
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lows, 15 which case it is anuddifa, The commentary informs us that 
rt sar व to anwddtia pitch is called kampa, a term connected with 
tikampita of our rule (both come from the root kump, ‘to tremble’) 
An interpolated verse at the end of the third chapter of the Rik Pr. 
(iii. 19) restates the same precept, in terms closely corresponding with 
those of our treatise. The १ ४. Pr. (iv. 137) “ays in like manner, that 
asverita is farther de- 
pressed, It is 1 the anthority of the ४४१. Pr. (i. 80( that the term 
onumdird, literally minute measure," used in our text, is interpreted to 
sign ify the तय uantity of a quarter-mora. The same phenomenon 
im the Taitt. Pr. (xix. 3 ete.), but with peculiar 

ications of theory which it is not necessary to explain here. 

T (७ commentator offers instances of each of the kinds of circumflex 
mentioned in the rule; th ane yare as follows: of the abhinihila, yo “bhiyd 
toh (xi, 2. 18), yé ‘eyd'm (1. 20.1 ete.), so‘rtham (the Atharvan con- 
tains no such phrase, nor can it be 9 genuine instance, as ertha has the 
= on the first syllable, and the accentuation of the १ Cott 

ed would be قد‎ ‘riham; it is altogether probable that the ing is 
corrupt, and “that the phrase intended to be cited is ॐ ‘beim [xiil. 4 
भ this is the nearest approach to the other which our text furnishes, 

moreover an instance of a circumflex before a circumflex, which 

the commentator would be likely to seek); of the priglishta, bhindht 

‘dam (vil. 18. 1 0184 *tah (x1. 2. 12 ete.); of the jatya, amardsyd’ svah 

Cong two words do not occur in juxtaposition in the Atharvan: we 

ve omivésyd’ mdm at vil. 70.2, and ep. svar md at 11. 5. 4 and of 

the Exkdipra, nadyd nd'ma stha (i, 13,1), pippelyah sam (vi, 109 2) 
yah علضم‎ Aalé (xi. 9.14): they are to be pronoun 


purdet: Vega pitt the fygle एतः ४9000 عن‎ 

Whether the Hindo grammar ‘is much the gainer by this intense 
elaboration of the accentual theory fairly be questioned; whether, 
indeed, it has not lost more than it has gained by We exaggeration, and 
even the distortion, in more than ed لحيل‎ of the nataral inflec- 
tions of the voice, To me, I must ledge, it seems clear that 
those ancient grammarians might better have contented themselves with 
pointing out in each word the princi 0 accent and ita character, leaving 
the proclitic and enclitic accents, the claimed involuntary pay الع‎ 
ments of the other, to take care of themselves; or, if they could not 
leave them unnoticed, at least stating them in’a brief and general way, 
as matters of nice phonetic theory, without placing them on a level 
with the independent sceents, and drawing ont a complete scheme of 
rules for their occurrence. The obscurity and false proportion given by 
them to the subject of the Sanskrit aecent has availed to confase or 
mislead many of its modern investigators: and we find, for instance, 
our modern Sanskri ५. explaining the independent cireum- 
flex as originated by fusion of an acute with an enclitie circumflex, 
in which fusion the former )جات‎ १४७ way to. the latter, the substance 
to its own shadow! The Pritichkhyas, it will be noticed, countenance 
no such explanation, but deseribe the real cireomflex as arising from 
the combination of an acute with a following grave clement. 















preeaya acecnt, to m 1 apprehension,-so manifestly recognizes and im- 
eg it, that I cannot believe otherwise than that its statement is omitted 

y them, and that it really forms-a part of their system. If the voice 
has alread 4 in the utterance of the enclitic 94०10, sunk-to the actual 
grave pitch, it can scarcely be believed that it should be called upon to 
pars, gu to the level of acute for the utterance of the following unac- 
cented syllables; while, on the other hand, if the ciroumflex be removed 
bodily 14 to a higher place in the scale, and made to end at acute pitch, 
the following grave syllables might naturally enough be supposed. to 
ننه مهس‎ at the same level. Hence I regard the form of the word last 
given a5 Te Presenting the mode of its: pronunciation which must be 
assumed to be taught by the theory.of our treatise, as well as by that 
of the others, . If, now, the gee ve syllables succeeding a circumflex are 
uttered at acute pitch, how shall am actual acute, oceurring after them, 
be distinguished from them! Provision for this case is mnde in. the 
rule, common to all the treatises (see. our rule 74, below), that the grave 
which next precedes an scute or cireamflex is. not of acute tone, but 
remains gra 4५ Thus, putting an acute syllable after the word which has 
been employed in illustrating the pracaya accent, we should have praha- 
pil be jyaprantléndm nid’ pronounced as prahadapyePe tamu م "ذا"‎ yO 
T i oS aasnred to the १०६९ a low syllable from which to rise to the 
following acute, just as where the enclitic srarifa, before an acute or cir- 
cumflex, win vel "0 for a grave pronunciation. Analogous with these 
` two cases is that which forms the subject of the rule at pr १ onder 
discussion. It is constantly happening + that dn acute syllable follows 
one which hus an independent circumflex, which cannot, of course, like 
the enclitic, be converted to grave out of complaisance to its successor. 
If, however, it were left unaltered, the distinction, of the ae acute 
froma procaya anuddtia would be endangered. If ye ‘syd'm १140 pra- 


01 digi should be ultered म ترم‎ iB pellet Grr act त might 
be understood as yd ‘syd stha pra® ete. while the sinking of the cir- 


flex syllable yé to the level of the auwddtla pitch—as Me ptytitin ote, 
—would mark the followt ng syllable as troly त 440 or acute. Bat that 
the avoidance of such ambiguities was the sole, or भ se pee the principal, 
reason for the ४० pression of ‘tone taught in the rule is ‘ed improb- 
able by the fact that the <ame is prescribed ‘also before an independent 
swarita, which Istter couk) not, even without any alteration of tone im 
the preceding syllable, مط‎ confounded with an enelitie searivfa or with 
any other accent, PEAS TIO more probably owing to the theo- 
retical requirement that the. voiee should, when ga nossible, always rise to 
the utterance, of a real acute or circumflex from the lowest or anuddtta 
pitch: which is satisfied by دي‎ the retention of the anudédtta quality before 
pF udé{ie or evariti in # syllable which would otherwise become enclitie 
جا‎ छत pracaye चतत, and by the lowering of the final portion of 
an independent srarite in the sane pores छ, ` 

^" व्र: equivalent rule‘of the: Rik "ل‎ ( 8, 7. 5, excii) a ليميا‎ iven in con- 
nection with the first definition of the srarita nevent: this i to be of 
the piteh of चव in'its latter portion, unless an wddfta or svarita fol- 











pitch कि the का of the same syllable; and, as we lave seen, always 
न elements, of which the one was acute and the other grave. ` if 

| oe ject of accent in Sanskrit would be 
। in Greek: nor even of so munch, 





which it may sonny upy in the word; and we should only have to note 
and learn upon which syllable, and with which accent, each word in the 
langnage was uttered, and what were the few simple rules which govern 
fhe combinations of accented and unaccented syllables in. the phrase. 
A great complication, however, is introduced into the system, in the 
first place, by the rule, taught by all the Hind anthorities (see our tule 
67, below), that an originally grave syllable, when it follows an acute, 
recéives-an enclitic circumflex: that is to say, that the voice, when once 
raised meet se teh of acute, does not ordinarily come down with «leap 
to the level of the grave, but makes its descent in the course of the next 
following syllable; or, to illustrate by an instance, that we do not-say 
بمج انعسي‎ but tray. To this rule is made the important exeep- 
tion (rule 70, below), that the syllable which would otherwise receive 
the enclitic circumflex maintains its character of grave, in case an ملاع‎ 
or tircumfes comes next after itt the theory Hip apparently, that 
the voice prepares itself for rising to ‘the acute pitch by sinking before 
it: it must, 5 if possible, mount fori ‘the station: of a syllable wholly 
grave. Thus we have, as the mode of utterance of dmitrdn pari and ` 
amtirdn ket, oS tran POs, iri” *eg, Now comes the farther 
complication, in which all the 0 4 us agree (see rule 71, below), 
that’ the, anaccented syllables which follow a circumflex, although re- 
garded as having the value of grave, are भ. pronounced at the طعاام‎ of 
acate: that is to say, that, in pronouncing prshaddjyapraqultanam, we 
Th دوا‎ ५९ क with the tone of ait is in the +++ 44 Pr. (iii, 11) and 
प्पे. Pr; (वन्नं. 10) चवा the pracoye का means *accumnlation'): 
its क رما‎ I find it exceedingly difficult to discover. “But it 
evidently siands in close relation—whether as cause or as effect, I would 
not attempt to say too confidently—with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the character of the circumflex, The first 0 of the latter 
aceent, namely, is by the Rik Pr. (iii. 2,3) declared to be uttered, mot 
at acute pitch, but with a yet higher tone, and its later portion at acute 
pitch. The Tiitt. Pr. (i, 41-42) gives the same account of a cirenmflex 
that दय an acute, although, as we have seen (in the 
note to i. 17), liberally citing. the discordant opinions of other anthori- 
ties, These two treatises, then, would require our pronunciation to be 
prs dijon? 1 anuttd-ndm Neither our own work nor'the Vaj. Tr 
gives such # definition of the circumflex; and yet the theory of the 











In writing these instances, 1 follow the roles for the division of the syllables‏ ع 
“given in the firet chapter 0 ‡ and also, in onder not to misrepresent them, |‏ 
पित the duplications of the varsakraia (iii, 26-32), but omit any attempt to der‏ 
signate abAinididaa, yoma, ase : 2 sor"‏ 


FOL. Vl. 


4),* catd-odend (र. ह उ, 9. 1), patd-dywahd (iii, 11. 3, 4), and dirgh4- 
-dyushd and dirghd-dyushah (not to be found in AV.: we have, how- 
ever, the nominative dirghd-dywk, at xiv. 2, 2,63): in all these com- 

pounds, the enclitic srarita of the vowel following the sign of division 
is ,ملاعم مقلم‎ But the role as thos’ interpreted seems of very little use, 
since such eosin might be regarded as falling under the preceding rule 
withont any special direction to that effect. The commentator does 
not include the word vierttéu in his paraphrase, and the fact that his 
citations are all of one class is far from conclusive against the intended 
comprehension of the other classes also under the same precept. If 
the implication of vieritdw be rejected, and evagrahe be taken to mean 
‘in any case of the separation of the two £ og of a com pare whether 
accompanied by a hiatus or not, there will, however, still remain ه‎ oa 11८5 
tion as to the signification of savidhah, ‘of the same character.” Doe: 
it refer only to péderrtich, and shall we assume that the enclitic cir 
cumflox of on initial syllable after a pause of my aie or aragraha, 

tt, the pause mo having 





is always to be reckoned as pddavriia, the the same effect 
in all cases as a hiatos—so that in patd-vrahnyam (i. 3. 1 ete.), edm-pru 


tam (i. 3. 6), ^ (1. 6.4), and the like, the syllables er, pru, and 64r 
would be pdderrita’ Or does it refer also to asd प्रत्त, and shall 
we understand that, notwithstanding an aregraho, e accent of a fol- 
lowing syllable remains just what it would be were there no such pause ; 
a hiatus conditionin i pidarrifa, and the intervention of consonants 
(aa in the exam 1 les Inst quoted) a fdirovyafijana? Of these three pos- 
sible interpretations, | am inclined to favor the last; and especially, as 
it is supported by the authority of the Rik Pr., which lays down the 
د‎ principle (ii. 15, r. 24, cex) that where syllables are separated 

y avagrahe, their accentuation is the same كه‎ if they were connected 
with one another according to the rules of sandAi, 


ग्रमिनिद्ितव्रा्चिष्टनात्वननेप्राणाम्‌दात्तस्वरितोदवानाः 
णुमात्रा निधाता विकम्यितं तत्कववो वदति ॥ ६५॥ 


65. Of the चा, priaclishta, jitya, and Ashdipra accents, 
when followed by an acute or a circumflex, a quarter-mora is 
depressed: this the wise call vilampita, 

The reason of this rule cannot be made evident withont a somewhat 
detailed exposition of the laws laid down by the Hindu grammarians 
rel regulating the rise and fall of the voice in connection with the con- 
८ oof the accents, In the first chapter (i. 14-17) we had merely 
a brief definition of the three tones of voice in which a syllable may 
be uttered: the low or grave Cease belonging to unaccented sylla- 
bles, the high gh or acute (uddtia), which is the proper tone of an accented 


syllable, and the circumflex (*earifa), combining a higher and a lower 


2 ee 
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_® The pada manuscript eee भक ech A, but such an accentuation is contrary to 
4. 
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would be the tdiroryafijena क ५५ The (dirorrréme, then, सात occur 
only in the pada-text. The Pr. takes no notice of this pada 
accent, but allows the name tdiroryefijena only to a cireumfiex which 
follows an acute in the same word: if the acute syllable is a final; and 
the cireum#lex an initial, the latter is to be denominated pratihata (xx. 4 
[न in féira, the enclitic searia of tra would be tdiroryefyana 
144. te, that. of te would be prétihata* The practical importance 
these numerous and varying subdivisions of an enclitie accent must be, 
as we cannot bat think, very insignificant. 

The commentator’s examples of the tdireryefjana accent are idém 
dendA (1. 12.2) and ملم‎ ५०१ 12. 8): it is, in both ‘instances, the 

which is made cireumtlex by the in- 

finence of the preceding acute: According to the ‘Taitt. Pr., both 
would be eases of pratihata. | 


विवृत्तौ पादवृत्तः ॥ ६३॥ jane रारि 
63. Where there is a hiatus, the circumflex is कचतु. ` ` 


As was noticed in the last note, the Rik Pr. calls this accent réirrtta, 

+ mrisi ure dock connection with a 1181051 The term pédarrtie is evidently 

am substitute for pddavirrtia or paédardiertia, ‘arising in con 
nection with « hintos between two words, 

The commentator illustrates from the Atharvan text with ४4 erly! 

kriyé’ चन gdh briyd'h जक la yd! w ed 

circumflex,‏ هاا «موقم (viii. 5. 9}; here are three cases of the‏ بعاد 

syllables 474 and ds, 4.14 ug the first and second occurrence 

of drtyé', and in the particle ७) wing the nati ya.) ` - ` ~ 


Wage सविधः wean 


64. Where there is a division between the two parts of a com 
pound, word, the accentis.of the same eharactete ب‎ 11 ` yoy 

This role is far from possessing all the éxplicitness that could be de- 
sired; two or three different interpretations of it seem admissible. Tn 
the first y be understood to apply only to o class of cases 
falli ng 9 preceding rule, the implication of vitritdw being ¢on- 
tinued; it would mean, then, that when in the division of a compound 
word a hintus ia*madé between the acute’ final of the former member 
and the grave initial of the’ latter member, the enclitic circumflex accent 
of the latter isto be ranked ava pddarrtta, just as if the hiatus cated 

the avagraha had been duc to the operation of the ordinary roles of 
enphony. This interpretation ™ supported by the character of the 
citations made by the commentator to ilostrate the role: they are as 
follows: wksid-anndya > سيف مدي امه‎ (ii, २1, 6), चकति 43 10. 












سس سمس د ا er‏ عي ول = 








to his 15 1 1 Weber 10.155 
EZ Roth algae ico ee ae Lae eber (p. 135) regard the tdirovirame 
0 tbe कत ofthe Tait. Pr. (ax. 6) briogs oct Uh 1 derivation कमर distinctly 
there padavivrttywim نهم سملم‎ 


than our own; We 


40९ Web: Whitey, ع‎ [iii 60- 


and vadhrag co vdstram (xiv. 2.41). The only other»eases afforded. by 
the text are i ee (gon or abl, : €. £, iii 20,1), toned’ (at £18, 3, and 
one or, two doabels aces in the nineteenth book), and antsrda (x. 
10. 38), , Bot there are also sundry- ex Sees to be found in the 
Atharvan, which the commentator -has not to notice and record; 
he says: tato ‘paradati, ‘from this rale one must make the exceptions,’ 
urvdred’ awa (vi14.2), prdd&ed’h (x. 4.5), pragred':! (xiv. 2, 26), and 
peagred’ با‎ (xiv. 1 नि to which is: to be added vadhnd'i (xiv, 2. 9; 739) 
All these forms, it will be remarked, have a heavy ending, 
while of those which exhibit the circumflex accent the ending is ligh 
in -every.instance but one (जक). The. words 64094 (5 بع‎ १7, 66. 
6) and @rods (xix. 60.2) are instances—and, if my search been 
thorough, ५८४4 ones which the test presents—of like forms from 
themes in رس‎ which are not to be regarded as contemplated by the rule. 


MATA ॥ ६१॥ [FEN TEER 

61, Also im onyoh.” ` 1 ~ - ` ` | 

That is to say, in the single word onyé4 the final syllable has a kehdi- 
prt fa, thoug form is a weak, case, and not from a theme in-a, 
The commentator cites the passage. onyih Raritrafwum (vil. 14,1), the 
only one in which the word occura, The Atharvan affords one other 


like case, viz, Aafydnyd's (vi. 107.3), unless we are to assume there an 
error ديعي‎ represented by our manuscripts, which scems, to 











62. A circumflex between which and the—precedingracute 
vowel consonants intervene, is the Aiirovyanjana. 


‘Literally, “one separated by consonants is tdfroryafjana.’ There is 
here a notable change of ‘subject ‘and of implication: We hare 
without any warning, from considering the necessary or independent 
circumflex to treating of that which is enclitic only, arising, acoording 
to following roles (र्ण es 67-70), in an unaccented syllable which is pre- 
ceded by an acute, and not again immediately followed by an acute or 
circumfex, Our treatise and the Rik Pr. (iii, 9, 10) subdivide the en- 
clitic circumflex into two forms only, the tiromprijana, where the cir- 

५ ted from the acute by one or more conso- 
ave pdédarriia is Rik, Pr. calls it: wdavrifa), where .a hiatus 
intervenes, The Vaj. Pr. (i, 117,119) and the Taitt, Pr. (xx, 6,7), also 
the. same accents; but the former distinguishes under the tdire- 
eyaijana. > sub-form, fdiromrdma (* having a pause. between’), as, oceur- 
ring when the acute is. parted from. its enclitic circumflex not ouly by 
consonants but by the aragrahe, or pause which separates the two 
of a compound word: thus, in prajd‘-raf, for instance, the enclitic عه‎ 
اعت‎ of wat would be the (दक while in pra-jd'ndm that of ndm 








चाक be questioned whether this rule is merely nomenclatory,.or‏ 1 ؛ 


also a tive; whether its meaning is that the srartfa which appears 
in the finals of the strong cases of certain words. whose. themes -are 
oxytone is to be accounted as &shdtpra nnd not jétya, عن‎ that a circom- 
flex of the &sAdipra variety arises when the accented final vowel of نه‎ 
theme, in the strong cases, كا‎ converted into a semivowel before: the 
case-ending. The same question comes up also in connection with the 
two following rules, But I presume that they are اله‎ to be understood 
as precepts, and to be reckoned. along with the other cases im whieh: 
our Priticakhys turns aside to meddle with matters lying without its: 
proper sphere. ‘Not one of the other treatises offers ` a ag hing corres 
ponding; they: would all, न य fy हप्र As 0 عن‎ the chreumflex 
accents here-treated of, not distinguishing them ‘from the others which: 
oceur within the limits of a word, or in the uncombined: text. The 
rules, however, are not. without some interest, as showing. that’ the 
authors of our work sppreciated the entire analogy whieh the ciream~ 
flex accetts with which they deal have with the ordinary Avidipra. 
Thos nadyde is equivalent to ,نه امه‎ as nedyiatti would be to medi! aati, 
while nadyi'i, nadyd‘s represent गछत) nadi-d's ; the terminations: of: 
the strong cases showing 70. trace of that tendency which is exhibited: 
by the other case-endings to draw away upon themselves the accent of 
the final vowel of the theme: compare tuddnlam, tudéntail, dudantas, 
with twdaté', tudatds, tudatas, (> 00-0 

The commentatér cites fram the ‘text, by way of [lnstration, 
na‘ma atha (ii. 13. 1), pippalyich sam (vi, 109. 2), and rudatyah purushe 
فاق‎ (xi चरै 14) 3 अतत ‘aleo, nS: counter-example, to show that the circum- 
flex arises only in a strong case, téyd exhasraporayd’ br'dayam (vi 139 
1)... Instances, of both ki ane are of not infrequent oceurrence, In a 
small number of cases—viz, Aarkarydh (iv. 37.4), prddkeam (x. 4.17), 
and cg 4 (xii, 4, 41}—all the manuscripts ers nn acute accent to 
endings of the class to which the rule refers; these are, however, evi- 
dent errors, and should properly have been amended in the 9 text, 

The commentator closes his exposition, as so_often elsewhere, with a 
versé which is ॥ virtual re-statement of the rule, but its form is = cor- 
rupt that I refrain from attempting to restore and translate it! بزعا ب‎ 


उकारस्य सर्वत्र ॥६०॥ वौ 0 
60. Or also throughout the declension, if the final of the 
theme is fi, | Li vel | Tee 
The mavuscript reads in’ this rule whkérasya, ‘if the final is "بد‎ but 
the facta seein to require the amendment to @, ‘and the method of writ- 
ing of our og tis too careless to make his authority of much weight 
against it. The rire termination @ has مر‎ A pate r १५०४। 4 ‘to hold its own 
syllable ‘thus becomes थो श ox.’ The commentator’s irstances aré 
fanvd’ (e. g. 1.33. 4), tanvé (e.g. 1.3. 1), witdndyor त्वक) (ix. 10; Te), 


= = 





४ 16 reads: anfoddttd nadi nydyd hrasvandmi cat tathd > apaacapedyden {व = क Woe 
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treatise is after all imperfect, sinee it fails properly to distinguish the 
jétya:trom the Ashdipre, Such kshdipra accents as are: instanced by 
ahhyireate (vii. mae 1), nw éténa (¥. 6.5), and: the like, answer in every 
particular to the defined character of the jétya. The worl pade, ‘in 
an ts ind a dent or uncombined word, or something equivalent, needs 
to be a tothe rule. Such # limitation is not omitted from the de- 
scription of any of the other treatises. The Rik Pr, (iii. 4, 1.7, exciv) 
defines all the other kinds of svarita first, and describes this os the one 
which remains, and ‘which occurs in ‘an uncombined word; the Vaj. Pre 
(i: 111) gives ॐ definition nearly corresponding to our:own, but much 
more concisely expressed, and omitting the specification corresponding 
مع شرم عدم ها‎ vd, ‘or which has no ry edeceasor, which the comment- 
ator is therefore obliged to supply. Finally, the Taitt. Pr, (xx. 2) 2 
चः closely with our treatise in the form ‘of its definition, only adding 

item noticed above as omitted here; bot it calls the accent nilya, 
‘ constant, persistent,’ instead of jatya. rani 

The commentator, after 9 simple repetition of the mle with the ap- 
pendix of محمد‎ bhaeati to fill out its ellipsis, adds in illustration the 
same series of words which he has given us once before, under i. 17: 
they are, 95 instances of the धष circumflex preceded by an प्र 
éented vowel, amdvdsyd', kanyd!, dhdnyam, dedryah, and rdjanyam ; 
of the sane in an initial or unpreceded syllable, myan, Ava, अषौ 


अत्तःस्यापत्तावुदात्तर AA wien 


68. The circumflex arising upon. the conversion into a semi- 
yowel of an acute vowel before و‎ grave is the As/dipra. 

~The name Esidipra is ‘3 iven by the Rik Pr. (ii. 8) to the combinations 
tanght 1 OUF rule 39, ve, or to those in which 1, f, छ, ४ and t be- 
come respectively y, v, and 7 before a following بسب بت‎ rowel: the 
term comes from किक, * (क hasty," and marks the لمجم‎ ns ‘one 
in which there is a gain of time, or a hastened, abbreviated utterance 
of ‘the’ semivocalized vowel.” All ‘the’ treatises (R. Pr. iii. 7; +, Pr. iv. 
478 T: Pex 7 0) teach that in such a case, when the former element 
of the coupoun is acnte and the latter grave, the resulting syllable is 
circumflex: and all (R. Pr. iii. 10; V. Pr. i. 115;°T. Pr. xx. 1) apply 
to the circumflex thus arising the name of the combination, HAdrpra, 
عون‎ own rule is this time free from the ambiguities which we have had 
Gtension to notice in the definitions of the abAinihita ond prdrlish{a 
accents, and would admit of being interpreted as a precept as well ns ‘a 
ase ition, as follows: ‘in the case of the conversion into a semivowel 
of an ملاعم‎ vowel before a grave, there arises the circumfex called 
The commentator. cites two. actual cases of the Ashdipra circumflex, 
viz, abhydrenta (vii, 82.1: p. abhi : areata) and vidodrigah (vi. 125.1; 





) 4 vidii-azigah), and fabricates two others, viz, mdtrartham, pitrartham, 


59. And even in the interior of a word, in a strong case. 





अः more than his usual‏ مادم commentator discourses upon this‏ عون 
length, After the citation of the examples and counter-example, with‏ 
هه the remark upon the latter, which have already been given, he goes‏ 
lane follows? att "va gah: aft ‘ve "ty afi-iva> (dirovyaiijana ity eahoh‏ 
Pe -ikelishto yoda sydd uddtiah pérrah paro ‘nuddtiah sa prak-‏ نيل 
dier-ira; ‘in the passage citi‏ ها" ‘va cakshuh : divi ‘va jyotih: काणं ‘ve‏ 
عسات “ty‏ نم" ‘nn wih (ii, 19. 6)—where the krama-text would read ati‏ 
—the circumflex of the f is téirovyaajana’ (sce rale 62, below), ‘When‏ 
the result of preslesha, the former element being neute and the‏ وزغ an‏ 
latter grave, that result of prarleska is always made circumflex. No other‏ 
circumflex accent is declared to arise from the sandhi. Instances are dirf‏ 
‘pa वद (vii. 26. 7), diet va jydtih (vi. 02. 3), where the Erama-text‏ 
‘ti divi-iva? ١ 1 am not quite sure that 1 have ‘correctly‏ يم" reads div®‏ 
interpreted all of this, but its significance is evidently of the smallest.‏ 

Prociscly the same objection lies against the form of this rule as 
against that of the preceding: that, whereas it ought to bea definition 
anda prescription, it is in fact merely nomenclatory 


| 5 اام‎ 
प्नदात्तयवात्संपोगा्यवात्तात्स्वरितं = WIT वा 
नात्य; ॥4८॥ . | 
14 A 00 | ४ conjunction af cane 
56 ०.५६ 3 a h y ory and preced ee प: جه‎ unaccented vowel, OF 
| singe oyna, in of thé tern fate is’ तकात्‌, original, primitive” the 
cireurntlex भ jiublea*te which it ts ककव "are those which’ have that 
accent in their own Sc always, independently of the combina- 
tions of the sentene®. The long, حمس‎ and तक्ता account of 
it which the role offers rosy be divided into two parts: that which is 
necessary to its’ distinction from the enclitic erarifa, which, by rule 67 
below, ordinarily follows Ath acute syllable, and that which is added to 
Geseribe the kind of जानत whieh’ it isinvariably found to’ oceur, 
The former’ part is contained in the words “preceded by an nnaccented 
vowel, or having no prédecessor,” the enclitic circumflex being only 
possible a& succeeding an चलता, The other part is “after a conjunction 
of consonants ending with 9 cide रण that i# to ny, no syllable: in Sans- 
rit has an independent circumflex accent except 95 it results from the 
conversion of an original accented i or # (shorter long) into its corres- 
1 ‘semivowel क छ © before a following dissimilar vowel; thus 
kanya’ represents an earlier Akeni, wear an earlier sé-or, and the like. 
The jdtya seerita, then, precisely corresponds in origin and in quality 


with the éskdipra, the one next to be described, and differs from it only 
in period, arising in connection with the combination of syllables into 
words, rather than of words into. m sentence, ب‎  , + 4१ 

“The definition or description of the ydlya circumflex given by our 
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and: all but the Taitt. Pr. allow also that which is treated of im this rule 

if i and i, both short, are fused together into a long vowel, this rowel 
has the praglishte erarifa: thus, i illpstrations cited by the com- 
mentator are abhi! "Ai are (1४, $2.3), bhind kei’ chances كنا‎ vii 18, 1), and 
dici “tah (xi. 2, 12 cte.)." But of the cin expreasly 
restricted to the case in which both the (sare short: if the former of 
the two ا‎ is long, it هذ‎ very natoral that, as the pk عياض جويع‎ element, it 









shonld the weaker grave vowel, and the whole com- 
pound acute, Thus eniira becomes epi’ ممم"‎ not ni ‘ra (¥ pale | 11); 
1 11181 । फक (ix. 10, 18), ८4८, Such cases, 





come y 
of ira following an acute final #, are not uncommon.t. The cases in 
a long wnaccented با‎ on the other hand, is preceded by a short ac- 
eented i, are ex gly rare: there is bot a single one in the whole 
Atharvan text, and it is cited by the commentator as a counter-example 
tinder the present rule, as follows: md’ vanish md! pdfcam no ei "rteih 
ae 7.0: p. wiz trivih); he adds, poro dirghah: tha aemdt praglishto na 
i: ‘the latter of the twos is long: hence here the 
accent does not are.” We should, however, te Pe that in such a 
compound, ly, the cireamflex would not fall to a pear for if, in 
the fusion of 1 atid ¢, the grave accent,of the second t is 
sented in the accentuation of the resulting long vowel, by so’ much the 
more thie be the 13 dn: the fusion of तै i,-where the second 
५ is the stronger. of theory are so ob- 
vious and oe icit upon this point that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
२ the Hindu grammarians, in establishing their system, 
overlooked or disregarded. the combination i+4,.on account of its 
rarity, and that the accent of the cases Inter noted was made to con- 
form to the tule, instead of the role being amended to fit the cases. 
The Waj. Pr. (iv. 193), indeed, insked a special exception of the word 
el kahita (p, vi-ikehita), allowing it the praglish{a circumflex whichiall 
ch pably ought to have: whether. the text of tho 
White Yajus contains any other examples of the. class, besides the one 
cited: under the general. rule (iv.152: لاط‎ "m, from Ai im; the same 
ieee is the only one given under the corresponding rule-in the Rik Pr. 
fi. 1, 12, cxcix ॥ Weber does notinform us. [tis not easy. جنا‎ see any 
ممعم‎ 10 nem why a combination of two v's should not 
non Ral to the same accentns that of twos, This; however, 












is another very rare.case; in tho whole Atharvan not a single example 
occurs, nor have t + to meet with any in the Rig-Veda; that 
this.is the reason why the Priticikhyas generally take no notice of any 


of the fusion of two i's us giving rise to a avarita, but (x.17) prescribes 
it for the case,in which, bya praclesha. combination, च is formed, and 
applies (xx. زم‎ to this alone the name praglisita: the instances cited in 





instances which the text affonis are to be found at if, Lf. v.23 

(4 L232; 190... ة .2 .= .2.18 .4 .86,7593 ننه‎ dl, xe. 9, 3, =: > 
Atharvan, we have the 8 6. ¥. 14.11 (bis); 30.11. 162, 

68.1, ix 2.6; 4.2; 10.18 x. 1. 14; 89. ie are i (os) 1 و‎ ial 


ii. 56.) Atharva- Veda PraitiotkAya. 


while the Vaj. Pry as للع«‎ ns our own treatise, agrees with it in-apply 
ing to the resniting circumflex the title of abAinihita, The Taut. Pr 
(xx. 4) has for the same accent, the slig नभ name abhinihata, 
न, ably an artificial variation of 
As ex: إن‎ the abAinihite circumflex, the commentator gives, us 
weet y the same series of phrases as under role 53. above, viz. {९ ' 
“kraran, نه‎ ‘bravit, yo ‘sya dakshinah ares, ac‘rajyata. ..Ine 
fow cases ey are १०८२ below, in a margi our Atharvan 
manuscripts tal to give, circumflex to an ¢ or به‎ ig, انه‎ acute, = 
evidently to be explained simply كه‎ pres original. errors of tran: 
the eme 


on, and a8 requiring at our ndation which they 
have not received from the native copyists. 


इकार्वोः 21812: ॥५६॥ | 
न 58. The-circumflex ‘arising from. the fusion of two short i's is 













ee ` 411 


11111111 Rik Pr. (ii. 7, r 20 
to all those cases of combination in which two vowels, or a vowel 
iphthong, are fused together into a single vowel or eer | 
that is to say, to, those 41 of which our treatise treats in the latter half of 
the preceding section (rule: 47-51). ‘A avarild accent arising in con- 
nection with sach a combination is al! the other treatises called pra- 
glishta, The manuscript of our own treatise, both text and كانه صردع‎ 
دعصو‎ bejween the a Oris ge and prdkrlishta, more often 









ing. the latter म क wever, lias seemed to مما عور‎ anomalous, not to 
pa too monstn on us, 9 1 to Sih s permitted 7 me The Rik Pr. ५३ 
ec) informs’ عم‎ that a singie keya, held that 





7 9 9115 the 4 and it is well known 


ane. form 
that th Shes atha Brahmana follows this rale of accentuation through 
‘out. Panini (viii, 1 it, whenever the unaccen 

element is the initial of a word—that ts to say, eve (0 in the eom- 
‘binations.of the phrase. But the predilection of the Sanskrit for the 
circumflex accent is much too we allow of so freqiient an Oceur- 
rence of it as the general acceptance of this rule would condition, and 
‘all the Pratichkbyus lend their authority to the usage prescribed in our 
rule 66 below, that a combination into which enters an uddtta vowel is 
itself udétia, the acute element raising the grave to its own hs All, 
however, allow the exception which forms the subject of the last rule, 





¥OL. VIL 62 


486 काटि ॐ Wrkttiney, 9 (9.58 
stead ‘of ^ जिल. हत पतौ we कड translate’ ‘final ह and ० before’ an a: 


thats abhinihita” and to treat paratah thus seems’ to’ me hardly ad- 
riimible.* ‘The! commentator does not help us much, but, if I rightly 
apprehend his meaning, he ‘treats the word'as a neuter nominative; his 
paraphrase reads cktrdukéréu poddntde uddttiu paratah akéram" pa- 
dédi aavdatiamn sa abhinihitoh svaro bhavati; *e and 5, final, with acute 
ficéent after ‘them, بن‎ initial, unaccented ; that becomes an abdtnihita 
aidcent bein trade! gov over this: rane Le y, ns of inferior con+ 
sequence, since the virtual meaning of the phraseolory is clear, we find 
aiiother nnd # graver one in the fact that the form of the rule seems to 
5 te sty thitt the oeedrrence of this searifa has been already sufficiently 

ineht, and that nothing remains but أذ‎ ive it's name; while never 
theless the treatise nowhere informs ns under what circumstances क cir 
comflex accent arises in connection with the meeting of a final ¢ oro 
and an initial च, or even that it arises at all. Ths doctrine [must be, of 
course, the same which is tanght in all the other treatises ; namely, that 
ऋ ज initial اموه عقوي‎ or grave च is clided after or absorbed into a 
pects diphthong which itself has an acute accent, its own accent is rep- 
resented in that of the resulting 00 ए, tedacing the latter from 
acute to circumfles. ‘This case of circumflex, aswell as that which 
forms the subject of the next rule, is an id a ion under rule 86 below, 
which teaches cht rowel ولوك‎ fom the fasion of وا‎ what 
one is act, sto مامه‎ i ought, accor, be specifically de- 
wibed and tanght as such anexception.. The admission as a rule of 
the words referred to above as nsed by the commentator before the 
statement of the precept now under discussion—yiz. fan acite preced- 
ing;-s grave following: their combination circumflex "—would not satis- 
factorily relieve the difficulty, beeause this would be equivalent to setting 
up over against role 66 another general rule opposed to it, without 
establishing im aA Eh Age ‘relation between them. , We can bardly 
avoid د‎ nth t the constructors of this part of the treatise have 
not been skilful enough, or careful enough, to combine the two subjects 
of the section in such a mannerns to give completeness to both. The 
Vj. Pr, (iv. 59) and Tait. Pr. (xii. 9) give rules for the occurrence of 
the adAinthila circumflex in connection with those for the क ion of 
the initial به‎ and define and name the accent elsewhere (V. Pr. i. 114; 
T. Pr, xx: 4), when treating of the general subject of accent: the Rik 
Pr. deals with both matters together, but with clearness and precision, 
first prescribing’ the cpr li 7, مقلع‎ excix), and then later (iti. 10) 

| كاده رودب ودر روات د 


rit its distinctive ap 0. 
ae The names of the different kinds of svarita are chiefly derived from 
those beloni ng ‘to the euphonic combinations in connection with which 
rise. These latter, however, are not expressly given in ‘all the 
‘treatises. Thus, the Rik Pr. alone 1 13, r. 34, (४, ) calls the ab- 
sorption of initial a into, preceding final.e and_o the abhinihita نالقسع‎ 




















commentutor तनक कित paratah | 4 owery भ fio (नत phrasing 9 the locative of pre- 
pols it after om locative: thas, in the first rule of this ¢hapter, 
root sah," is explained by अरव parefah ; and eo in scores of 





and pédarrtia are of like वृ Other authorities, however, 
struct the scale somewhat differently : thus the Vaj. Pr. (i. 125) makes 
the order rin as follows: adb/iniiita, dshdvpra (with which the 
mentator declares the satya to agree in rank), ملاع ممم‎ मा 
tdtrovirdma (see below, undér rule 62), and pédarrita + while 

Pry (xx. 0-12) declares the effort of enunciation (prayatna) of the कौत 
pra and jdlya, together with the abAinthifa, to be harder, that of the 
preglishta and prdtihafa (seo under role 62) to be softer, and that of 





and pédavrtia to be yet less alge The Rik 
Pr., like our own treatise, takes no notice of these all differen 
of utterance the different kinds of cireumflex. It is nat, bi 
ever, without reason that our commentator gives ‘himself the 


trouble to stute them, ‘since their recognition can hardly have ‘been 
without its important influence npon the division of the कर्तन into its 
numerous forms. The three arrangements quoted above agree, it will 
be noticed, in ranking the forms of the independent. sverifa above those 
of the enclitic, but are discordant as regards the relative position ‘of the 
members of cach class; and thia may serve to us سكم‎ significant indi- 
cation that the differences of secondary rank are of but trifling conse- 
uence. Prec what is } PR sharp” (tiksina). and “ hard” 
1.0 the one hand, and “soft” (mpdw).on the other, is not very 
ut that the Bre per circumfles, which, arises upon the combina- 
tion into a single syllable of سم‎ orginal acute and an original grave 
element, is more strongly marked and. distinct, in its: quality. of double 
pitch than that circumtlex which is only onelitic, need not be doubted, 
After. this preliminary exposition, the commentator goes on to.add 
uddtiah pervah: paro ‘nuddttah: svaritah sundhih; ‘on acute, preced- 
ing; a grave following: their, combination circumflex,’ Iam not.alte- 
gether confident that this is not the first cule of the section, since, as 
we shall see, the two rules which follow are defective in form, and need 
come such رود دام‎ Considering, however, the faulty construction 
of the whole section, the limited A eg of the words. in question 
سو عد‎ adhikdra or heading for that. which follows, their inco 
with rule 66 below, and the absence of يدم‎ rase and repetition 
which ought to follow them, if they are a rule, ل‎ have not. ventured to 
as a part of the.treatise) they are more probably an addi- 
tion of the commentator, intended to supply the deficiency of the next 


two rules, 
टकारौकारौ पदात्ती धरतो कारं AT STAT eet: ॥५५ 
bed دا‎ 
ae an a eid ih क 9 preceding. final ¢ or o, the 


This is by no means a closé version of the role as it stands in the 
text; literally translated) it reais هم‎ follows: ‘final र and छ Maite 11 
them, sn @: that is नर्क (6. The construction presents च | 1118 
eal difficulty. Jf akdra, “ مطل‎ च्छा "رم‎ is 76६ लेह प्लत कड त कलशि. 
and such words are elsewhere only masenline—the form abtram must 
be noderstood as an accusative, and can oy be-constroed ns depend 


upon paralah, used prepositionally, and taken as meaning “b 











454 W..D., Witiney, ١ (iii, B4—- 


earlier. portions, at Jeast, of that text, where the ¢ustom of omiasion.of 
a_at the beginning of a pide is not, followed, = Making exception of 
this र jal case, it. way be said that the usage of the written. text iol- 
lows in, the main the requirements. of the metre-—although with mot 
infrequent exeeptions, which in the case of the required omissions make 
somewhat less than. a, sixth of the whole number, and in the cases of 
अ retention, considerably Jom than one-ninth...) »90s se 

_, There are, of course, a number of doubtiul cases, where the metre is 
irregular and. obscure, or. where it. might be restored either, with the 
omission or the retention of the त as a क भ syllable: but, rather 
than form of them a separate class, 1 have determined and ranked each 
cane according to my best j "4 vent; and the general relations and bear- 
ings of the scheme are not, | am. sure, perverted by any.errors 1 may 
have committed. 1 | | 


“Here, at the end of the second section of the chapter, the manuscript 
saya again simply frHyosya deitiyah padah, ب‎ | 


‘ithe ४१ subject of the' next section is the calling forth or modifi- 
رن جمد‎ in’ Gonheetion with thé combinations of the phimse, of the accents 






already laid down mnd defined in’ the first chapter (14-17). With 
this, however, is तात connected a distinction and nomenclature of the 
ry near kinds of srerite or citcumflex necent which the theory of the 
school recdgtizes: and the latter snbject js even allowed in part to take 

precedence of’ dnd ‘overlie the fortier, in such’ # manner as ‘to render 
their joint presentation confised and imperfect, as will be pointed out 
in’ detail below. ` By way of introduction ‘to the’ section, and before 
stating’ and explaining its first rilé, the commentator gives us the fol- 
lowing four verses 3# shad eva svaritojitdn i ldkahendh pratijdnate: piir- 
pani اف لام‎ drdhatara wradtyo you yad uttaram:—ablinthitah pra- 
فالقلا‎ Fatah Rehdiprag ea ti” wba - thiroryaijanapddarrittiy efat 
siaritemondalam *—sareetikxino “bhinihitay tatoh praglishta weyate - 
tato mrdutardu sedrdu jétyoh kehdiprar त्यं दह चत -—tato medala- 
زوم‎ stdray (dirovyadjdna weyale: pédarrtto mrdutara iff svdrabaldba- 
lam;'*those skilled in distinction® recognize six kinds of circumflex 
accent, ahd’ no more. Of these, byt ean one is harder, each suc- 
9 eeding one is softer: viz, the abhinihita, the praclishfa, and the jdtya 
and kshitipre, these two; farther, the fdirovyefjana and pdderrtta: 
of circumflex accents. The abAinrhtta is entirely mag 0; 
اه‎ Aho 2 the prastishte.; the usxt pair ol softer character, are the 
(कित, these’ two; the fdiroryamjana is called softer than 
eae yen rrtia is still 48 : thos are laid down the relative 
weakness of the circumflex accents.” We have here evi- 
५ schemes of two different authorities, which mecord quite 
closely with, one another; the only difference being that the former 
seems, to. rank as.cqual the two accents last mentioned. Indeed, the 
commentator goes.on to add, in accordance with this, apara dha: téduro- 
yaijanapidarrtidu tulyayrilt iti; ‘another says, “the (diroryaiiyana 


Pr.: see Weber, جع‎ 139. ` AES नको द्+ aj. 























थ ०५११८ and the preceding oy भाण म _ ae 
| ow. sary es passages of the ot iickhkhyas 
1. 13-26; V. Pr. = 118 अ+ 1-xii. 8), and bas cost their an- 
thors a لمعل عمدب‎ of labor. The saving is made, however, at the expense 
of its ap oe ion and value as an authority for the readings of its text, 
धात? it not determine the sanhité form of one of the many hund- 
in which initial च comes in contact with final र or-o, “There 
is not in the whole work another so discreditable confession of unwil- 
2 سيم‎ orinability te cope with the difficulties of an intricate subject. 
endeavoring to make some systematic exhibition of the usage of 
the Atharvan text with reference to this ,تمده‎ I have been able, after 
more than one tril, to devise no better scheme of presentation than 
one founded npoh a com क of the actual written wsage-of the 
with the requirements of the metre. If there is any rule or 
Tales, of a tore formal character, underlying and determi aft @ very 
yarions phenomena—which 1 cannot but seriously doubt—t! have been 
anable to discover any trace‘of it. The tabular Sag pai then, is as 
follows—the lines distinguishing the cases in which the metre a 
to vag a nire the retention of the च unabsorbed, as a separate ayllable, able, 





from in which its absorption is demanded, in order to make the 
verse of + length; and the columns showing how often the a is by 
pts omitted and retained respectively Ve 
1711173 21 
cis 
_. TOM. Lo 
1045 ` 157 
OTe) ST 





Upon examining this table, it will be seen, in the Teed a that in 
the unietrical portions of the Atharvan text the greatly prevailing 
method of making the sandAi is that which is followed in the Sanskrit 
literature proper, viz. by omission of the a; the proportion of omsions 
to retentions is that of 7 to 1, In the metrical portions, on the other 
hand, the more common’ custom is to retain the a, the retentions being 
to the omissions nearly كم‎ 2 to 1. When we come to in 1 farther 
what was the usage of the makers of the hymns, we find that the pro- 
portion in favor of the retention of the a as a igre avilable is con- 
siderably greater, or almost as 4 to 1. There is, then, considerable 
discordance between the ‘writtenand spoken usage in the metrical part 
and yet this discordance appears in great measure at 9 single point, or 
where the final ¢ or © of a péda precedes the initial.a of another 
In this situation—where, if over, we should expect the tradi व 
written reading to correspond with the original spoken form of the 
verse—the recorded text usually leaves ont بن‎ and mars as moch as 
بده كا‎ the metrical form of the verse; the ماج فا‎ roportion of-omissions to 

retentions. is here.as.6. to. 1 مسف‎ im the Rig-Veda, so farsas1 have 
observed, it is still larger: there can be but very few instances.in the 








कृ. drakma-odanam), and tasydu‏ ؛ 1 viz: braAmdwdanam pacati (xi.1.‏ بلاعة 
‘danarye (xi.3.1); but then ndds-a fictitions case, brakmdupagarah,‏ 
which oveurs also iw Pinini’s acholia (to rule vi. 1. 88) ~<‏ 

rules in the other treatises ممم‎ Rik Pr. ai. T(r. 39, 
exxiit), vibe a Pr. iv2 56, and (न Pr x. م‎ ` is Ea १६ 


शकल्ेष्यादिषु TST ॥ ५९॥ 


2) - [च द्वपतपुल्त ete, the result has the same form with the 
latter constituent. 


The commentator cites under this rule the Plowing cases = 19९41 
yadi pd fe janitram (i. 25.2: p. cabelya-eshi vd upetana (iit. 14 
as, al sone) arract giur wpe “shate (vi. 67.3), and upeshantam 
umbalam (ना, 6. 172 p.upa-eshantam). Of these cases, the 

admit of being regarded asa case of प sandhé, and‏ صر عن 
प, BY dane‏ 
ti pa 8.10 W rule 38 is 1 preposition ing‏ 
combined with upe, and the resulting upd with ifana, Of‏ فانم 
this kind, the text presents one additional instance, in upeyimid (x. 1‏ 

: 000 it is made up of. upa-d-fyima): it is the only pas- 
mage ing under the rule which the commentator does not give. 

milar eases are noted by the Rik Pr, at i. 36,37, by the Vaj. Pr. 
at v.63, 54, and by the Tiitt. Pr. at x. 14 


टकारौकारातात्यू्वः पदादेरकारस्य ॥५६३॥ 
58. After a word ending 17 or o, an imitial च becomes one 
with the preceding vowel 


The commentator cites a few instances of thie exceedingly common 
sandfé (the occurrence of which will be more particularly treated of 
under the next rule), as follows:, te ‘yadan (v,.17,1: the instance, how- 
“ever, may perhaps be given as one fabricated, and not as a citation from 
the Atharvan text: it is found in the scholia to Pan, yi. 1.115), عا‎ "49 
‘pan (as is read both bere and under iii, 55; perhaps we are to amend 
‘to. le مسوم"‎ but that also is not to be found in the Atharvan), مم‎ ‘brarif 

nv. 3,2), وبر‎ शुच dakah 15.4५8 (१.18. 3), and مم‎ ‘rojyata (xv. 8. 1 
5 The py لمعنه رط‎ explanation of this combination is exceedingly difficult. 
+ (1..12,.135 1, 33, 34, exaxvil, exxxvili) and Vaj 9 (iv. 58); 
ए ( bi. ६4 ra ee peers अप our 

the of a wit prec P ng, or its rption 

| ६९६८ an actual loss pe pattie th of 




















`, SPAT ॥ ५8॥ (=. र 
54. Sometimes the a remains unabsorbed. 
from ‘the text, in illustration, the 


ye agnoyoh (iii 21. 1), and adds stAgerarcem ide afra, which ia not found 
jo the Atharvan text. 


431 


the’ text, so that the “etc.” at the end of the Tule sis quite 

as regards ‘the Atharvan. In the passages cited, the pada 
reads upe-pshant, and the sankifé manuscripts, as already noticed in 
the last note, vary between uparshanti and upershanti, W. even giving, 


. । r "i धावादावारम्‌ 2 

STR 51917517] ॥ ال‎ 
48. The a or ठै of a preposition, with the initial r or # of a 
root, becomes dr,’ ' 
_ The commentator’s illustrations are of his own fabrication, and in 

ae are to be found under the corresponding rule of PAnini (vi.1. 01): 
the: Gus upirshati, prdrshdti, updrchati, prarchati, updrdAnoti, and 
prardhnot, The only case arising under the rule in the Atharva-Veda 
نرق‎ rehatu, at ti, 12.6. Our treatise might, then, like the Vaj. Fe At 








57), have restricted the operation of the rule to the preposition ४. 
Taatt. Pr. (x. 9) states the principle in the same general form in which 
itishere given, = | 

TAROT Fugen 

49. As does also that of the augment. 

This rule, of coarse, in a treatise whose subject is tha sandhyapadydu 
respondent in any of the other treatises, and its chief interest and value 
to us lies in its presenting a term for ° eng nncnt'—wittakarana, * maker 
of शः meaning ست‎ [दी is elewhere own, af least in the Pritici- 
| kiya । (त्न नन ches 3 aati 

e commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, جم‎ drahnot (iv, 39. 


the augment, kavamd sa redm(x..8. 10). = pplies 


ट्कारिकारयोरेकार्‌ः ५५०॥ 

50. With ₹ and di, a and 4 become ति. 

Again the commentator gives us only fabricated illustrations, which, 
with the bong Sook of the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 

The SA rege rules in the other treatises are Rik. Pr. ii 7 (7.18. 
exxii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 55, Taitt. Prox6. | | 


श्रोकारौकारयोरौकार्‌ः ॥५१॥ 
` 51. With ० and du, they become du. 
‘The commentator this time’presents us two actual citations from the 





تب7ب-77_ ب ननन‏ 





` 9 न्नीतं 1 1 11.11 لد‎ | 


16. 16. उ. १. 14; 10. 10. .1.1,9; 3.88. xii, 1.8. ऋ, 1,55, xv. 2.4, 
first time), and even a few (viz. المع‎ 14 ॐ. 6211. xv. 2.4 (bin); 14. 4 
xix. 9.13) in which they all agree in so doing; and, on the other hand, 
while in the very (is majority of cases the r is changed to 7 before mg 
other consonant (it is found so changed, in the Atharvan text, before 

g, رن‎ ch, !, يو رك‎ dh, and 64), there are a very fow instances ५ 19. 4. 
xviii. 2.31; 3. 241 in which one or mare manuscripts leave it unaltered, 
and even two (x. 1.12; 5.30, before g and £) where they unanimously 
read = As regards the orthography of the مذ نمدم‎ the published 
text, nding) ly, three courses were open to the editors; first, te follow 
the. rule of the Pratichkhya, and to convert the initial vowel every- 
where into the semivowel; second, to carry out consistently the gen 
principle derivable from t cP sist of the manuscripts, on ee eae 
+ before a sibilant, andr before any other consonant; and third, to b 
governed everywhere id authority of the manuscripts where they 
were tinahimous, and, where they disagreed, to give عمل‎ weight to the 
principe just referred to, in choosing 0 between their discordant eg 

9 the edition has adopted none of ‘these courses, but, while 
adherin 4 with tolerable closeness to the mannscript readings through’ 
the early a rt of the cae ie everywhere only ع‎ नि Deng 
of the eighth book onward, thus introtluci ग कराह of the Rik a 
White Yajur Vedas, and following neither the Pritichkhya عمس‎ the 
mantiscripta of the Atharvan. The details given above, however, will 
showowhat\are the readings of the manuscripts in any given passage. 

: 1४.15 worthy of-remark) that the manuscript of our commentary, like 
those of the Atharvan text, writes rin the first instance cited 4fasya 
rshabhesya), and r-in all the rest. ! 

There isa single passage of the: text cequiring special notice, as 1 > 
hibiting in the sanAitd manuscripts an entirely irregular सकवक of final 
च की initial + it-is at xviii. 2.31, where the कै of auperd is left प्रण 
shortened before rkahikam, B. writing sugevd rkshdkam, and all the 
others sugevd rkvhdkam. Probably the reading is corrupt, or the words 
wrongly analyzed hr the pada-text: perhaps we have to correct and 
divide sugevd ~ drkahikdm. ॥ ©1॥ the Fleur 14 


। 
उपषत्यादिषु च uson | 
TAT, Also in مسماسمو‎ ete. । 


‘The words and forms contemplated by this rule : are exceptions to the 
oné next following, accordin Shed ain which we should have upérshenti ete. 
The tommentator cites in. illustrati ve the (4 ya hrdayam wpar- 
shanti (ix. 8.14), wah pareve uporshanti (ix. 8.15), and yda tirageir 
uparshanti (ix. 8.16); and these are the only crises of the kind pre- 


# 


i दुष्‌ sibilant, aA, is the only spirant before which م‎ sandhi of final « or 

4 with initial > is mado in the Atharrai text: the text does, indeed, contain s single 
ae تسد ع‎ tas has most palpably and grosaly mis-_ 

writes it drdma: sdrpah- 








ili, 46.] ya- Veda Préitictkhya. 479 
The corresponding rules of ert treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 6 (r. 16, 


exx), Vaj. Pr. iv. 52, and TAitt. Pr. x. 4. 
उवर्ण॒श्रोकारः ॥8५॥ 
45. With wand # they become به‎ 


The commentator, as so ree nerall | ia Ai this portion of his work, makes 
= illustrations, vir. Ahatrodakam, १ ‡ compare under 
An. vi. 1. 87. 


See the ieee rules in the other treatises: Rik Pr. ii 7 (r. 11, 
exxi), Vaj, Pr. iv. 52, and Tiitt. Pr, x. 5 

There is single instance in the text, in which this rule is not ob- 
served, and च = are not combined into به‎ but into du: it is the word 
ا‎ (Xv. 15. 4 : p. pra-tidiah). ,لععلدة..ظا‎ reads prodho, but doubt- 
less only by an error of the copys pyist. We must mee ppose, either that the 
authors and commentator overlooked this word, or that i eae ns well 
as अतत reading in their text would be sc audioh, or that the pas- 
mee 4 ng it was not in their Atharva-Veda—of which suppositions, 
1 should regard the first as the most plausible, and the last as the Jcast 
likely. 

APTA ॥8६॥ 

46. With r and $, they become ar. 

The commentator’s examples are fosya rshabhasyd कतै (ix, 4 11) 
yajflartah (viii, 10.4: .م‎ yayfia-riah), ant. 2 (not in AY.), and nai 
‘nda प (iv. 34. 3 : the poda-text always writes the word avarfih, 
without separation). — 

The Tiitt. Pr iS 8) makes the sandié in the same manner as our 
treatise: the Rik Pr. (ii. 11, 32, exxxvi) and Vij. Sak iy. 48), how- 
ever, treat it very differently, merely prescribing that 2 haand ك‎ be- 
come अ before بع‎ without requiring the conversion of the latter into عر‎ 
The usage of the sanAifd manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda is in con- 
formity with neither rule; they follow a method of their own, in which 
is to be recognized the influence of a doctrine agreeing with or resem- 
bling that of our ع د‎ respecting the srarabhakti, or fragment 
of vowel sound, assumed ne 0 be thrust in Tania rand a following con- 
sonant (see i. 101,102), Where the ا‎ peter 06 requires the 
insertion of the longer srerabhakti, or where a sibilant follows, there the 
manuse ope nsunlly and regularly give the vowel r instead of ع‎ readi 
iva rshabhah (iii. 8.4), ممم‎ rehindm (vi. 133.4), ete. ; before any other 
consonant, or where our treatise and the Rik Pr. interpose the shorter 
scarabhakti after the r, and the other Pratichkhyas require no insertion 
nt all (see the note to i. 101, sia there our manuscripts regularly make 
the combination according to | Be emule now under discussion, writing 
riasya riena (vi. 114.1), गत्व कव्य ) 1. 8), ऋ redm (x. 8.10), ete. 
These rules are not, however, altogether without exceptions: there are a 
अप्राप्यः of passages in which one or more of the manuscripts read the 
semivowel r instead of the vowel ع‎ before a ah (viz, iv. 4. 8. ix. 8.1 4, 
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This is a general heading. or-edAjkdra for. that which is. to follow, or 

a rule governing the mer retation of the remaining rules in. the section. 

The technical the Priticikhyns has ०० recognised 

of indicating the fosion of two sounds Into one, 7 

following Tas is ambiguous, since rule 44, for instance, literally means, 

according to the usual phraseology of the treatise, that a before s becomes 

€, अत nota with Hence the necessity of this special role of inter- 
ont it has ‘its correspondents in the Vaj.Pr. (iv. 40); and: th 
जि, {1}; while the Rik Pr. (ii. 6 ete.) attains the desired’ end 

by a faller or less technical mode of statement. 


समानाक्लरष्य aU ata (+. 
48. : A simple vowel, with one of [ट quality, becomes long. ` 
eee | 


spat ria illustrations are again, of his own 


al madhitghnam, hott cyah, el ge. 
tion of twa z's, no Vedic.example® 


f the other treatises are Rik Pr. i. 6 (r. 15, 













found. Fri ding 1 
“i cor Pr. ning Taitt. Pr. x 


Ara दऋस्वः ॥ ४३॥ , 5६ + क्न 
48. In simanta, the resulting vowel is short. reise 


A most blondering and superfluous rule! The Atharva-Veda con- 
no त; ९016 as simania,. In the passage which the commepta- 

ites مز‎ illostration of the rule—viz. jinato sajra teat simanian (yi 
3\—the theme is evidently aimant, from which we find also a plu 

ral accusative, अक्रत, at iv. 1.1; it is pe اعلا‎ form with, and equiv 
alent to, Aman, of which the text afiorte ds an accusative singular, 
Hmdnem, at ix. 8.13. The rule evidently assumes’ simenta as the 
theme, and regards it as composed-of siman'and .عله‎ Our pada-text, 
١ ht. be epee weted, makes. no attempt to analyze the word. The 
न 11 fit tive citation, adds to the rule a restriction 
of his own, quite in the style of a पवना to Panini, a4 follows: siman- 
Régaveshte زا"‎ vaktavyam ١ yo hi simno antah simédntah sah; *it should 
have been said, “in almanta, when it means the parting of the hair;" 
pf! “the |‘ extrémity (aafa) of a boundary one) is 41914160." Since, 
however, 9104910 does not ocedr in the Atharvan, the limitation is just 
aa’ in imperti ९ {६९7 the original rule: more so, it could not well be. 

Compare vdritika 3 to Pin 11.94 

















44. A and 4, with fand ¢ Become ^ | 
‘The \commentator’s. illustrations, هه‎ given by our manuscript, are 
ravadgomilendrah, which, however, م‎ comparison of the examples under 
the next rule and under th 9 ding role. of Panini (vi, 1.87) 
shows to require amendment to: Ahatvendrah, malendrah. 
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whi मु however, express themselves in a more general manner, declaring 
प sandhés must be made in the order of their occurrence 

The commentator is this time conscientious enough. to cite all the 
pein illustrating the rule which the text contains: they are détye ” 
Ag (11. 5. ve + Jushasve "*ndra (ii. 5. 4 sanayitnune " "he (iv. 15.11), 
kushthe” "hi (v4.1), wdakene ™ "hi / vi. 68. 1(, and. avapasyate ” ‘ia 
(xviii. 4. 37). 


स्वरे नामिनो serra ॥६१॥ 

89. Before a vowel, an alterant vowel becomes a semivowel. 

Instead of citing actual examples from the text, the commentator 
prefers to fabricato his illustrations, which are dadhy ५) madAr atra, 
miirartham, pitrartham : a part of them are identical with those given 
in the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1.77). 

The other treatises have शा ي‎ rules: that of the Vaj. Pr. (iv, 
45) being precisely like our own; that of the Rik Pr. (ii. 8, r. 21, 22, €, 
exxvi) being more elaborately stated; and that of the Taitt. Pr. (२.1 5) 
restricting the conversion into a semivowel to i, ,أ‎ and u—a restriction 
which might with the same propriety have been made by all, since final 
¢ is always pragrhya, and final ع‎ nowhere in the Vedas, so far as I am 
aware, comes to stand before an initial vowel, 


सध्वन्तएाणामववाघावः ॥8०॥ 


40. The di oe in the same situation, become respect- 
ively ay, av, dy and dv. 

And then farther, by ii. 21, 22, the final semivowels are د ل‎ ped, ex- 
cept in the case of dr, so that of र and o is loft before an initia only ४ a; 
of di, only d—which vowels are then exempt, by iii. 35, from farther 
combination with their successors. The absorption of initial a by final 
eand ره‎ and its retention without change after them in some cases, is 
taught by rules 53 and 54, below, 

The commentator’s illustrations are again of his own devising, for the 
most part ; 0 are agna dsdm, vidya dsdm, agna رماث‎ vdya वद (iv. 
25. 6), cama wd dhuro, asde ddityah (xv. 10.7), peoyanom, cdyokah, = 
tanam, ldyakeh, pavonam, शण) (e.g. vi. 47.1). The last six are 
examples of “pp plications of the rule which the Pritichkhya does not 
ع د‎ A few of the instances are identical with those given 
under the corresponding rules of Panini (viii. 3. 18,19, vi. 1.78). 

The Rik Pr. (11. 0, 10, 11, ८ 25, 28, 31, exxix, exxxil, ८४५२१) converts 
di and du directly into दैः and ¢ and ठ directly into a, adding that after 
the a and च whic i come from o and dw av 15 inserted except before a 
labial vowel. The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 46) and Taitt. Pr. (ix. 11-15) precisely 
agree with our treatise. 


TATA ~~ 9 
ATA: ॥8९॥ 
41. In the ०५६१५; tules is taught the fusion of a | receding 
and a following vowel into a single sound. r 
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eases are not infrequent, Ina single instance, too (x. 1. 15), our sanAitd 
MSS. make the double combination, reading ayam pentidh kriye 'te 
ted noydmah, instead of krtya iti (p, Artye:tti);* but the edited text 
has restored the latter reading. 


केवत उकारः FATT! ॥ ३६॥ 


86. Also an u forming a word, when it is preceded by a vowel 


That is to say, of course, the particle w—whenever, b 0 operation 
of the euphonic rules, hiatus is prodaced before it. ere are found 
but three in the Atharva-Veda; two of them are cited by 
the commentator, as follows: sau era mahdiyamah (xiii. 4. 5), and aa wu 
apmdnam asyoti (xiii. 4.41); the third is ayant 6 ॥ agnth 5 10.7) 

rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 28 (r, 

55, clx “Vij. P r. iv. 87, and Thitt. Pr. ix. 16, 17+ the Rik Pr. also leaves 

ध unchanged after a y arising from conversion of an original i, one 

such case occurring in its text (proaty wu edarei, vii. 81,1), while the 
Thitt. Pr. inserts a transition v between the ४ and the following vowel. 


नमी संध्तौ ॥२८॥ 1 
87. Also n and m, when the results of ewphonic processes. 


The commentator fabricates his examples, instead of deriving them 
from the Atharvan text: they are انمه‎ (वक्व and frishtum nayati, 
The former ts intended to show thatan which is the result of the as- 
similation of a final m, by 11. 31, before an initial ,ا‎ is not liable to 8 
farther insertion of a sibilant before the ॥ by ii, 26; the latter, that nim 
which grows out of the assimilation of a final labial to a following initial 
dental nasal, by ii,5, ia not then, by ii, 31, convertible into n by > sec- 
ond assimilation 

This rule is of the same character with the last bot one, and is re- 

laced, or rendered unnecessary, in the other treatises, by the general 
pts there referred to. 


aa: केवत्तः 


38. An d forming an entire word is firat combined with the 
preceding vowel | 


An instance will best explain the meaning of this mle, In the pas- 
sage which the pada-text writes dhiyd ~ d = पि, if 4 is first combined with 
the following word, it will form e Ai, and the combination of this with 

preceding word will give dAvyéi'hi: but if the combination of 4 
with dhiyd be first made, producing dhiyd, the addition of ihi (9.6 re, 
as final resolt, مم" ” مويقك‎ ‘The latter ia the troe method of 
the two successive sendhis, as we are tan 2 t by this role, and by cor- 

rules in the other treatises )1 Pr. ii. 2, r.7, ext; ‘T, Pry, 3) 








* P. only has, by a copyiat’s error, Aptydi "Hin both its copies of the tenth book, 
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into which the root gam or gd enters عد‎ final member exhibit it in the 
shortened form ga (as durgé, sug, wargd), but we have once purogd 
(v. 12.1 1) ), and in i derivatives from other similar roots, as yan and 
the short and long forms exchange with one another quite irregu 
| (र ) وى‎ prathomojd’h, iv. 35. 1, and prathamajdh, جا‎ 4. 5(. 1 should 
be inclined to acense the pada-text of a similar misapprehension in this 
passage with that exhibited in the other. There are ore or two other 
eases in the Atharvan text which belong more or less clearly under this 
rile. In iv. 16.1, all the sqnfifd MSS., without exception, read adhi- 
shihdté entikid 0 (p. adhi-sthdtd): the edition treats this as a blunder, 
and amends to odhishthdtd ‘ntikdd iva, Wot it m ight be possible to re- 
gard the passage as offering a case of anomalous eendhi. The theory 
9 an error in this case, in which all the श MSS. chance to coin- 
cide, is supported by the analogy of the quite similar assage rocand! د‎ 
asyd, at ot 2, == P., M., and 1. ead road ' 013 fn srnArtd, while 
W., E, and 11. give “لسعم‎ ‘syd, with the Rik, Saman, and White Yajor 
Vedas. Atv. 26. 8, where the sonkité manuscripts read rijpat asmin, 
the pada has सप; वमान, Unless authority for rip as a feminine 
noun can be found elsewhere, it will probably seem easier to regard 
rip as 8 briefer form of ritpdni, and the sand 1 i عه‎ an anomalous one, 
A like case is vii. 97. 4, sddand akerma, where Bp. is amended by a 
second hand from sddend to अवक्त, An evident instance of pretty 
gross blundering is to be seen at xviii. 4. 58, where, instead of pratérito 
1301, as the sense and metre require, and hy is read by the Rik and 
Sama Vedas (RV, ix. 86.19; SV. 1.559), all our sanAi/d manuseri 
present prafarifad wshasdm, which the poda also supports by. giving 
pra-téritah, ’ 





TAT ॥३१५॥ ظ‎ 
85. Where y or ¢ has been dropped, the preceding vowel re- 


mains unchanged. 

That is to ४१८१ १ Wherever, by the loss of a final y عه‎ ‘tikes lene ing to 
the phonetic rules of the second ممتمئط 9 ,)21 .1( ال‎ takes place 
and two vowels are brought into juxtaposition with one another, they 
are not combined, but the hiatus remains Two vowels can be thus 
brought together, secording to the rules of our treatise, only 70 y the loss 
of y and ह, > final visarjaniya being converted a, into +, by the theory 
here taught, before its final disa press nee. ¢ same prohibition 
against a ppl ying the rules of combination twice over to the same case 
is given by the other treatises (R. Pr. ii, 2, r. 5, بعك‎ V. Pr, iii, 3), in 
8 form of a J yack precept, governing and restricting the application 

its special rules, 

As instances, the commentator cites the whole series of passages 
given under ii, 21, and which I refrain repeating here, | 

Although this is a rule of universal application as regards the mode 
of writing the text, the metre shows that it was not always observed by 
the authors of the hymns: see, for example, ix, 4,19, 23, where we 
have to read drihmanehhya rehabhem datted and asin goththo "pa 
priica nah, instead of brdhmanebhya rshabham and कत्म] क upa, Such 
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प्रगृच्छाश्च प्रकृत्या ॥२२॥ 
33. The pragriya vowels remain unchanged. 


As was already remarked above, under i, 78, the one of cer- 
tain vowels as progrhye, made in the first chapter 3 ea 73-81), is 
not enongh to exempt them from the Ey at ration of the rules for the 
combination in san/utéd of final and initial vowels: it is deemed neces- 
sary to add here that the vowels so designated maintain under all cir- 
cumstances their own proper form. The method of the Rik Pr. and 
ध is the same: see R. Pr. ii, 27 (r. 50, 51, clv, लष) ; V. Pr. iv. 84. 

The commentator’s examples are kena pirshni ye rahnt iti 
(x. 2. 1), indrardyd ubhdu: ndravdyét iti (17. 20, 6), and whhae indrdg- 
ni 6 bharatdm: indrdgnt itt (v. 7, 6 ॥ . The text offers a single case in 
which a final pragrhya vowel is combined with a ake fea initial : it is 
nrpafi न 4.6). The same passage is fonnd in the Rig-Veda (vii. 
104.6), exhibiting the same anomalous sendAi, and such exceptional 
cases are duly noted १2 Rik Pr. (ii. 27, r. 54, clix), as is one of the 
same character by the ४9]. Pr. (iv. 86). That no reference is made to 
the passage in our treatise is possibly to be taken as an indication that 
the true Atharvan reading is nrpatt iva, as is actually given by हि. and 1. 


रना Gel 2710121 ॥२६॥ 
84. Also end chah ete. 


The passage cited in the rule قد‎ headmg the gana is found at xii, 3. 
$3, where both senfitd and pada read end‘ री péri ete. the estab- 
lishers of the pova-text evidently regarding end aa the instrumental of 
the pronominal root «, To me, however, it seems more plansible to 
take the word عم‎ accusative plural feminine of the pronoun ena, which 
is usually enclitic, but in one or two instances (see the Bohtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, sub verdo) is accented, when standing at the head of a péda, 
The form then wonld be हात, and the sundAi perfectly regular, and its 
treatment as.an irregularity would be due only to a misapprehension on 
the part of the author of the pada, The other cited by the com- 
mentator, as composing the rest.of the gene, are yathd man né ‘pagd 
ash (i, 34. 5. لذ‎ 30. 1, vi. 81-3), and prthivt عله‎ dyduh (xviii. 1.8). 
The latter ia found also in the Rig Veda (x. 10. 5), and is noticed by its 
Pritichkhya 1 ii, 30), The other is a somewhat intricate case, As re- 
gard Js, first, accent of the word—all, analogy requires that, as con- 

ai 4\/8 च अ root for ite final member, it should be ادي مده‎ द upon the last 
syllable, apagdé’, Thus, indeed, the pada-text actually reads where the 
passage first and last occurs; but at 1.90.1 it gives त~त, and with 
this accentuation agree all the sanAifd manuscripts in every instance, so 
that this reading has been received into the printed text. Second, as 
regards the form—there is not, so far as I can see, an 1 reason why we 
should not regard epagd os the theme of the word, and not शु paga, and 
so consider the form os found im the text to be apagés, and the sandAi 
to be entirely regular. It is true that most of the Atharvan compounds 
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candrak (e.g. ii, 15. 3), mandrak (xviii, 1. 30), wshtrah, kroshirah (१०५ 
tre, xi. 2.2), bhrdshirum, किलय, and तैत (c.g. iii, 4. 1}. Seve- 
35 of them are found also in the scholia to Panini, 8 illustrations of 
his rule (viii. 4, 50) that, according to GAkatiyana, ‘no duplication takes 
pince in a group of more than two consonants. The instances are 
wanting in variety, as illustrating our text, since they all present rope 
of three consonants, while we must suppose our rule to apply no 
groups of two, and to forbid duplication in such words as antah, aati, 
ashia, ete, ش‎ 


Heat धरं तान्याम्‌ ॥३१॥ 
81. Nor 7 and 4A—but the consonant following those two let- 
ters is doubled. 


The commentator’s examples are those which have been already given, 
and in part twice, under i, 58 and i. 100, and they need. not, therefore, 
be repeated here. | 
_ The Bik Pr, (vi, 2, 4, ccelxxxi) subjects only r to this rule, leaving 
+ 19 meet the same treatment with the other spirants; the Taitt. Pr. 
(xiv. 4) does the same: the Breage of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 98) is to the same 
effect with ours, and so is also that of Panini £ 4. 48), except that 
the latter here, as elsewhere, merely allows, and does not require, the 
duplication, 


=, 

TTT स्वर्‌ ॥३२॥ 

32. Not, however, ¢, si, and s, before a vowel. 

This سم نهد‎ exception, of course, to the latter part of the preceding 
rule, since the sibilants would not, by any other preeept, be subject to 
duplication before a vowel, The illustrations (0 in the commentary 
are none of them from the Athnrvan, althon “Pe rt of them are to 
be met with in the schkolia to the corresponding rule of Apia Vp 4 
40); they are darshati, ddarcoh, akshatargek, and tatersha! puroddcam, 
As counter-example, to: show that the sibilant is exempt from uplica- 
tion only before a vowel, we have given us vdrshshyodakena yajeta, 
which is also no-citation from the Atharvan text. 

The Hik Pr. (vi. 2, r, 10, ceelxxxvii) exempts from duplication any 

pirant, when followed cither bya vowel or by another spirant, The 

1४ itt. Pr. (xiv. 10) and Pimini (ष, 4. 49) precisely agree with our 
treatise. The Vij. Pr, fails to make we “corresponding exception, 

The manuseripts of the Atharva-Veda, so far as known to me, do 
not, save in very: at cr nent and entire ५ sporadic cases, follow 7 of 
the rules of the rernadrema proper (ralé 27, فد‎ already remarked, is 
really of another character); excepting the one which” directs dupli- 
cation after. ar; and even in this case, their practice is as irregular as 
that.of the manuscripts of the later literature, See سكا‎ pp. 246- 
248, for interesting statements respecting the sages of the codices of 
the VAjasaneyi-Sanhita. sh 1 55 





اسم عستت 315[ ॥‏ 
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of na,‘not;’ thet is to say, the text has passed from giving roles for 
the occurrence of the duplication, to giving those for its non-pecurrénce. 
As we have found several times before, where there were lesser lacuna, | 
that the copyist had skipped carelessly from a word to a like word fur-— 
ther on, مع‎ we may suppose the same to have taken place here: agnih 

and vrésiah were very probably quoted again as examples under the rule 

and, the cop vis ist’s eye falling sen them, he overlesped all‏ بالمرتمموهدقه 

that intervened, It may | however, that this conjecture is erroneous, 

and that the /acuna is of greater extent than would fairly admit of such 

an explanation. How many roles it includes,*there aro no means of 
determining: of this chapter we appear to have remaining ninety-six 

rules, while its signature states a hundred and five to be the number 

contained in it: bot, on the one band, we have not hitherto found reli- 

able the numbers given in the signatures to the chapters; and, on the 

other hand, there is still another (वल्कल, of undetermined extent, in the 

fourth Ts see under rule 80); and yet once more, we cannot be 

er) certain that the commentator does not, in one or two cases, 

state and expound two or more roles together, as once or twice in the 

first chapter (roles 12-13, 14-16). The treatment of the general sub- 

ject by the mete Praticakhyas varies so much, as regards fullness of 
detail as well as the doctrines held on minor points, that I do not ven- 

ture to attempt to fill up, by their guidance, the gap which the careless- 

ness of our copyist has left, and [1 continue without break the enumera- 

tion of the rules which still remain to us. 

* * * * * * 


॥ * = ها‎ । 

[न] विसर्ननीषः ॥ ९१॥ 

29. Viserjaniya is not doubled. 

The other treatises also exempt risarjantya from regs nication: see 
Rik Pr. vi. ie (r. 1, ceelxxvini)}, १9]. Pr. iv. 112, and Taitt. Pr, xiv. 15. 

As already explained, in the preceding note, it is probable that the 
commentator gave get in, inorder to show that ersarjaniya is not doubled 
when final (by iii. 26), like any other consonant, the instances agnih and 
epkshah, 


तस्याने च ॥ ३०५ 1 


<= ‘Nor a consonant which is followed by another of the same 
al 


The Rik Pr. makes.no such oe Se ion a8 this: the other two treatises, 
however, do so, and each divides the precept into two, the one (V. Pr. 
Iv. (०0 ; T. Pr. xiv. 23) prohibiting the doubling of a consonant when 
fallow ex WA the same consonant, the other (V. 5 श. iv, 113; 12+ xiv. 
23, last half), when followed by a mute of the same series; the Vij. 
Pr. farther specifying that the following mute must not ben nasal. 

commentator cites os instances a number of words, evidently‏ انا 
any P particular reference to the Atharvan text, although two or‏ : 
three of them happen to occur there: they aro indrahk (eg. i. 9. 1),‏ 
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trine of the other treatises (R. Pr. vi, 2, ब. 7, ceclxxxiv; ए, Pr, iv.114 $ 
T. Pr, xiv. 15), which unanimously teach that a consonant is not dupli- 

tm paved. The commentator’s instances are व्र gain 060४6, wirdt, 
drshal, trishtwp, the same words which we have had adduced so many 
times before (see i.3 etc): they are accordingly to be pronounced 
gedhukk, virdtt, drshalt, trishtupp; but the Manuscript omits, as in 
almost all the examples given under the following rules, to write the 
duplicated letter double, 


SUT RATT: स्वरे ॥ २७॥ 

27. = As are also ॐ, بن‎ and n before a vowel, when final and 
preceded by a short vowel. 

This is 4 role familiar to all students of Sanskrit, as bei obligatory 
inthe euphon ५ of the Inter classical dialect, and not in the 18 older lan- 

(4: of the Vedas alone. It is equivalently stated by all the treatises 
R. Pr. vi. 4, r. 15, ceexei; V.Pr. iv. 104; T. Pr. ix. 19, 1 9), except that 
the others omit the needless mention, along with the other two naaals, 
of ऋ, which never occurs as a final, Panini’s pratydidra (viii. 3. 32) 
eee all the three. Panini and the Taitt. Pr, very properly treat 
18 doubling of final nasal as something apart from aad بانع عي‎ 
with the phenomena of the vernakrama, by teaching it in a different 

of their texts from that which deals with the latter subject; and 
m the Rik Pr., also, the rule rather follows next after, than is introduced 
among, those which preacribe the other duplications. | 

The commentator cites, as examples of 7. final nasal 2 
rnott (not in AV.), pratyansi wd eshi (xiii. 2. 20), we th. (ii. 
$2.1), and sugann date (no such case in AV.: the instance is also given 
by Panini’s scholiasts). To illustrate the necessity of the restrictions 
“when preceded by 9 short vowel” and “before a vowel,” he cites ar- 
win dhityd cara (iti. 2.3), and تملس‎ jatah (५. 4. 8). Finally, he quotes 
from his metrical authority 9 verse which restates the role, with exam- 

र < nanands tu padéntd ye hrosvapiredh svarodaydh: شلهها‎ dvir- 
vam ichanti تتم ادمع‎ udyana sugenn iti, 

संयागादि स्वरात्‌ ॥ २८॥ 

28. Also the first consonant of a group, after a vowel. । 

In all the other treatises se Pr. vi. 1, 1.1, ceelxxviii; प्र, Pr. iv. 97 : 
T. Pr. xiv. 1), this is put at the head of the subject of the rornakrama, 
as the fundamental and most important rule, | 

The commentator gives as instances the two indifferent. words agnih 
(९. €. 1.17. 4) and 1 مطحت‎ [2 g. iv. 7.6 46 which are to be pronounced 
agguih and wrkishah. Then follows s li in the manuscript, of some 
extent and importance, since it certainly includes one or more rules. 
After the two quoted examples, namely, follows riseranivah sasthdng 
ea, of which the two last eee क्कु ५५ a rule which the commentary 

goes on to expound in full, while the first, visarjaniyeh, is the final re repe- 
tition of the rule next preceding: and in both of them there is anuvrtti 
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Very little can be said in praise of the manner in which our treatise, 
in this section, deals with the intricate and numerous phenom of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels in the Atharvan text; its statements 
are greatly wanting in accurac (< in completeness, and in systematic con- 
struction and arrangement. The form of its general rules, which em- 
brace n number of cases, is objectionable भ indefiniteness: the 
cases W Eich are made the subject of its special precepts are chosen 
arbitrarily and with little १८ i and in part are such as required no 
notice; while, on the othe d, it is doubtful whether one or two 
classes of cases are provided for at all: and finally, in several instances 
it abdicates altogether the office of a Pritichkhya, and, instead of de- 
termining the usage of its school'as to the points upon which it touches, 
leaves them as unsettled as it found them. 


As elsewhere in the signature of the en sections of this chapter, 
no statement is made respecting the number of roles which the section 
contains: the manuscript says simply frtlyasya prathamah तचत, 


प्दात्ते व्यज्ननं दिः ॥ २६॥ 
28. At the end of a word, a consonant is pronounced double. 
The subject of the duplicated pronunciation of consonants, or of the 
varnakrama, a8 it is sometimes called, is one of the most peculiar in 
the whole phonetical science of the Hindus. It is also the one, to my 
apprehension, which exhibits most strikingly their characteristic ten- 
dency to arbitrary and artificial theorizi ng ; 1 have not succeeded in 
discovering the foundation of ne opts upon which their superstructure of 
rules is based, or द to myself what actual phonetic phenomena, 
liable to occur in a natural, or even a strained, mode of utterance, they 
supposed themselves to have noted, and endeavored thus to reduce to 
systematic form. The varnatrama, however, forms a not inconspicuous 
pes art of the ا‎ bonetic system of all the Pritichkhyas, and is even presented 
by Panini (viii. 4.46-52), although se latter mercifolly allows us our 
option as to whether we will or will not observe its rules, To present 
and compare in full detail the systems of the other authorities in con- 
nection with that of our own treatise would sph يبيد‎ deal of room, 
and, moreover, could be done at best but imperfe uly ४, Since OUT manu- 
script, as will be shown below, exhibits a /acuna of some extent and 
ng ony nportance in the midst of its treatment of the ae ect. I shall accord. 
ingly only refer under each of our own rules to those precepts of the 
other treatises which are most nearly related to it. | | 
7 the first role of the second chapter is still to be strictly ap PP lied, 
we must conclude that the makers of the PraticAkhya recognized the 
duplicated methods of pronunciation as of force व in the sqrbhitd- 
pata, | Aa, and not in the utterance of the disjoined text, or the pada pie 
is interpretation is somewhat supported by the fact that both the Ril 
Pr. (vi. 3, 7 14, ccexe) and Panini (viii. 4.51) attribute to CAkala or 
Cakalya, the teacher to whom the invention of the podapdtha ia gene- 
rally ascribed, a denial of all duplicated utterance. “ly | 
As regards our first rule, it is directly in contravention with the doc- 









rule 12, t be regarded as falling under this role; but as a part of 
them ध not, since it is their third syllable that is prolo 
and not their second, 1 preferred ما‎ give them all together in that a 


तात्रासाद्धादानामत्तापदास्यस्य ॥ २३॥ 


23. Of the compounds सवतत etc, the first vowel of the 
second member 


The instances cited by the commentator etirdstAasya (v.13. 6 
p. #itrd-scharya), amifrasdhah (€ i i. 20. 4 P amilra-sahch), and क 
shisahth (९. £, 1.29.0: p. vi-aasthth): all of them from the root sah 
The text furnishes another derivative from the same root belonging 
utider this rule, vir. abhimitishdhah (iv. 32. 4: .م‎ abhimdti-eahah): the 
only other case which I have found is nydyanam i. 17.2 P: ) 
The word wkthacdsah, which the pada-texta of and White 
Yajus write wltha-casah, and which therefore receives attention from 
their Pritichkhyas (R. Pr, ix, 19; V. Pr. iii. 122), is read in our pada 
(xviii. 3. 21) تشاع سمط«‎ 


TA वृधवरीवानेषु ॥ २४॥ 
24. Of ria, the final vowel, before प्तौ, vari, and win 


The instances cited by the commentator are riderdhah (cg xi. 6. 19 

p. rla-epdhah), rideurl कक (vi. 82. 1: pi ria-wert), ond ridednam 

1 (vi. ie p. rla-ednam): the same words wr fbn 
Nac pre ا باد‎ it is Wntiecessary always show 

a long vowel in sanhité and त short in paw, while the 90 

compounds of ria have everywhere the short vowel only 


रध त्यधोःधरवतम्‌ ॥ ६५॥ 


25. Also that of चवक excepting when followed by صف‎ and 
dhih 


The commentator’s illustrative citations for adhd, with lengthened 
final, are adhd yothd nol (xviii. 3.21), and adhd न wpe drava (0 
2.24): he also quotes the exceptions mentioned in the rule, as follows 

drapeam (xviii. 1,21), and adha dhir ajdyata (xviii. 1. 21) 
There is, however, yet another case in the text in which the final yowel 
is left short, and which has been overlooked by treatise and com- 
mentator: it is adAe sydma (xviii, 3, 1 th All the passages in which 
adhd occurs have ven above, in the note to rule 16 Except 
the single case in which it is followed by कपि, the word always stands 
at, the ning Of a pide, The commentator adds from his metrical 
authority a verse containing a virtual repetition of the ताह adhe ‘ti 
ककत चार dirghe varjayitrd tyadhkiparam: svarddde opi! servaira एध 
jane Arava eva tu; ‘adha is | before a consonant, excepting the 
eases in which it is followed by tyam and dhth; but before a consonant 
preceded by a vowel (1).it is everywhere only short.’ 


! 1 —MS. eraddrdrayya. 
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TANT ॥ ९०॥ 

20. When r is dropped, the final vowel is lengthened. 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv, 0, 1. 20, चठ V. Pr. iv. 34; T. Pr 
१11. 17), with better reason, give this rule in connection with that for 
the omission of the final r, which takes place (by ii. 19) only before a 
following initial r. तुथ मा repeats once more the same दला 
of quotations which he has given already twice before, under i, 88 and 
ii, 19, only ४४००५ {क first, कव्व purtici rdyoh (ii. 13,3): مط‎ then, 
as if in surp own andacity, asks himself why he has omitted 
this; and makes reply that, ट it offers an instance of the loss of 
a final r, it shows no protraction e vowel, which was long already.! 


¦ नारकादीनां TPT ॥२\॥ 

21. Of nadrake ete., the first vowel is lengthened. 

The commentator cites only three cases under this rule, viz. ndrakam 
( i. 4. 36: क. nerakam), कतत (e.g. ii. 12.7: .م‎ sadanam), and deata 
indra (vill, 4.5; p. <p! The first word occurs only once in the 
Atharvan: the second is found several times, but sxdena, with short 
antepenult, still oftener; for daat we have also two other passages in 
the same 2 with the one quoted [१ 4. 15, 15), Besides these, 
the word of most frequent occurrence, to the same class, is 

which पाना becomes pirusia at the end of a pida (as 

noted ध the ४४}. Pr., iii. 118), or where its first syllable has that place 
at which a long vowel is especially needed in the cadence of the pada, 
Moreover, the text offers ua ndyamdn (iv. 27.1: p. su-yamdnt), and #it- 
yavaso (e.g. iv. 21.7: p. su-yorasn), with its compound siyarasdd (vn. 
१8. 11 suyaras-ol). Causative forms, जाह तक yd १ )s 
which treatiee perhaps meant to include in this role, have been 
spoken of above, under 


दीदावादीनां द्वितीयस्य ॥ २२॥ 


29. OF diddyat etc, the second vowel 

The commentator's examples are diddyat (iii. 8.3: .م‎ didayat), ४१650 
viravatih (iii. 16. 7: سملب مم‎ wahdstnokia (0, بج‎ v. ५६ 6 : p. 
زم اممتممليه‎ The latter i 


from the theme wakes we have also once (xiii. 2.46) the secusative 

whlosom). The only other word of like character which I‏ سا 
crath‏ .م :83.5 have in the Atharvan is prathdyo (vil.‏ 

rompuinils स नन ४.१४ metion in the final syllable of tha 

and of which 3 list has been given above, under 


' अ न ا‎ doen 


0 يو‎ $ amd pot £0. 2. 
mel and one or थ 
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pe im abke (iii, 1.32 p. fatru-yatim): as examples of the short rowel, 
५९ وات‎ ardtiydt (iv. 80: 1: بم‎ ardti-ydd), يي‎ (xiv, ५५८६ : p. तण्ण- 
कैव), putriyanti (xiv. 2:12: p. putri-yanti), an mrgay ५५१ 01 1.26 : 
.م‎ mrga-yuh)}—adding to the last word prabhriani ca, which I take to be, 
not a part of this or of any other citation, but (with amendment to 
Pprabirtini ca) a simple expression for ‘et cetera: although the com- 
mentator does not anywhere else, I believe, give us such an intimation 
that more examples might be had for the merits Oa . The only ones of 
this class which our text farther presents are sukshetrivd and कत (व 
(both at iv.33.2: p, जकर : su-gdtwyd), besides amifrayu, in the 
twentieth book (xx.127.13), Of cases of the long vowel, we have also 
aghdyant (0, ध x. 4.10: p. agha-yaoné ^ and ०044४ (e. g. i. 20, 2: بم‎ 
agha-yu: in abhyaghdydnti [v. 6.9 and vii, 70, 9*] the pada-text leaves 
the vowel lon {ध , Writing abhi-aghdyénti), vasiiyd de 33,2: ए vasn-git), 
fapathiyant (e. g. ¥.14.5: p. eapathi-yant), Jantyant (vi, 82,3: p. ja- 
ni-yant), amilrdyant (vii. 84.2: .م‎ amifra-yant: the Rik, in the corres- 
ponding passage [x. 180, 3], has the short vowel), dariyamdna (ix. 9. 
18; .م‎ davi-yamdna), and nipriydyate (xii, 4.11 ete. : Pp. ™-priyvayate) : 
scfeandyant (४, 20.1) seems to belong to the same class, but it is written 
by the pada with the lo 8 vowel, satrand-yan, From the themes amifra 
and jant, it will be noticed, come desiderative or denominative forms of 
either class, or with both the short and long vowel, 


तृतीयान्तस्य ॥ ५९॥ 


19. As also the final yowel of an instrumental case. 


In the form of this rule there is nothing which continues the mp 
cation of bahwlam, but such an implication is, of course, unavoidably 
necessary, and is made by the commentator. As instance of the long 
vowel, he cites yend saharram vahani yené "one sarvaredasam (ix. 5,1 He 
as instance of the short vowel, kena frofriyam dzmoti (x. 2.20). لف‎ 
the cases occurring under this rule have been detailed above, in the note 
to rule 16; wm or fend and yend, which are tolerably freqnent (tend 
occurs 24 times, and yend 8 times), we have, of instrumentals with 
lengthened finals, only a few sporadic instanc عي‎ sahasyend, bhadrend, 
amrtend, kdvyend, and martyend, each jn a Single passage. Of other 
forms of declension eae undergo a त ae the text affords 
us two genitives, asyd and Aarinasyd; and, as accusative singular, pur 
is न re nened into puri, Besides these, we find only such forms 
a5 तत्ते for janimdni, in which the م‎ tows may be more pro pa erly 
regarded as thematic anid not metrical, is latter class of cases, how- 
ever, has been reckoned in with the rest under rule 16, because it is so 
treated by the leaks @-text, which writes the final vowel short+ In # 
single instance (érahma: ¥, 9. 8) the sanhitd preserves the short vowel, 
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It will be noticed that the vowel which is lengthened is almost always 
a: the text furnishes ns, indeed, but three examples of the protraction 
of a final ¢ (ii, 5.4. xvii, 1.21, 25), and two of that of ४ (vi. 49.3. 
xviii. 1. 1)—except the particle uw, as taught in rule 4 of this chapter 


Tea मतौ ॥ १७॥ 


17. Before the suffix manta vowel is or is not lengthened. 


The term mata is treated by the commentary as covering both the 
suffix manf and 4 its equivalent vant: in fact, he cites instances only for 
the latter, as follows: pale कषवं (iii. 12.2), agvdvatir gomattih (ii. 16. 
0 and a¢edvatim ممع‎ tara (xviii. 2, 31); and farther, as examples of 

16 short vowel before the a x, viravalih sadam (7. 16,7), and ghrta- 
wall payastaly we chrayasva I ar 12, 2}. 

11 The com — fe list of words in our present Atharvan text which ex- 
hibit in sanAitd a prolongation of the # nal vowel of > theme before the 
poss (द ive suffix want 15 عد‎ follows: agudrant )6. g. 7. 12.2), rarendvant 
(iv. 7.1), maddvant (e.g. iv. 7.4), samdvani (iy. 18.1), priydvant (iv. 
18. 4), uttardwant (e. ए. iv, 22. 5), virydvant (e. g. iv. 37. 5), erzhnydvant 
3 25. 8), dherigurdvent (vii. 71. 1 1 ५ agildvent (ix. 6.38), rocandvant 





i, 3, 10), ashtdvant (xvii. 3.20), نمو الماع‎ (vii, 90, 0 , and शमीक 
.8. 8(. In all these words, the pada-text Seti he final vowel of 
the theme to its short form, and ( y iv. 17) separates the theme and the 
suffix by avagraia.* For the suffix mant we have bot a single word, 
trishimant (e.g. iv. 19.2: p. trishi-mant): and so also for the suffix ran 
—viz, satydvan (p. safya-van: 1४. 29. 1, 2)—res pe eting which I do not 
know whether it should be regarded as included under the technical 
designation عمد‎ There are a few words in which the lon ५? vowel 
before the possessive suffix is properly क. ded هم‎ rightfully belongiog 
to the theme, and so is left unshortened in the pada-text: such are 
dakshindvant, pitikivanl, Alédikdvant, ulkushimant, and jyotishimant, 
Of the words mentioned above, only two—viz. agvavant (vi, 68. 3. 
xviii. 3.61) and viryarant (viii. 5, 1, xviii, 4. 38)—ever show in فطعم‎ 
forms having the vowel short. The former of them is specially noted 
in the VA). Pr + (iii. 97) as doing 60 in a single instance. 


| Terr च यकारादौ ॥ १८ ॥ 
Tag As also before a suffix beginning with y, in a desiderative 


5 In this rule, the anueriti of bohulam is duly indicated, by the inser- 
Hon of ca, As examples of desiderative forms exhibiting the length- 
ened vowel before y, the commentator cites adhvariyatam (i. 4.1 AG . 
adhveri-yatim), vpshayaménah (ii. 5. 1 : .م‎ ersha-yamdnah), and gatrii- 





© Our peda MS. does, indeed, read roconavent (xiii, yes? 10), without i 1 ee paration : 
bot this is, it can hardly be doubted, a mere error 1 the # | without ser 
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The tabular summary for the 11-syllable pda is as follows: 








Verbal forms, ct a 10 28 47 ॥ 2 0 10 

Forma of declen | 8 0 1 0 9. 4 

Particles, 36 4 1 1 0 ॐ 0 
5um, 53 36 8 इ 2° 3 ll 
Tatal, 90 3 19 


111. In the jagati pada, or that of twelve 81110115. 

1. Protraction at the b inning of the {2 in the second syllable, 
as in rikthd no वजर +~ 8८0 प्तोक्ता, re we have, of verbal forma, 
ikshd (xviii. 3. ठ); of forms of declension, pura (vi. 49.3); of parti- 
a te Ay 23.2, vi, 97.1), adhd (vil, 83.3, xviii. 4, 63), and कती 
(xviii. 1. 21), . 

2, Protraction in the cadence of the poda, taking place, as in the 
frishinkA pda, at two different points, either at the eghth syllable or 
at the tenth; that is, at the fifth or the third from the end. + 

>. At the eighth रि é, 23 in asmakam तत wd avd bhare-bhare- 
of such cases, the text affords us the verbal forms mufied (ii. 35, 3 
Arauta ( vi. 55, 7) لعفتس‎ (vii. 0. 9), avd (vii. 50, 4), and شاع‎ (xviii, 1 
16); and the form of declension 11111 i 81. 3). 
< 9. At the tenth 5 lable, as in (4h septagrdhrd iti cucrumé vayam: 
ere we have only the verbal forms अत (vi. 22.2), dhdrayd (vii. 
82. 3), pucrumd (vili, 9, 1 8), repayd (ix. 2.25), and sidata (xi. 1. 13), 

3. Of the protraction in the middle of the verse, or at the fourth =$] 
lable, there is to be found but a single case, yad eathé marito rukma- 
vakshasah (vi. 22. 9), ظ‎ 

4. Protraction of a final against the requirements of the metre, in 
the seventh syllable, or the sixth from the end, _ Only one unquestiona- 
ble case can be found, viz. pary 6 ورد‎ Pra dhanvd vajasdtaye (v, 6, 4): 
with which may be classed grata, Abs. 27.9, in a verse of irregular 
character, and perhaps rather belonging under the 8-syllable pada. 

The cases of the 12-syllable pida may be thus summed up; 








ByHabte, God Sth 10 4४. प, 

Verbal forma, 6 ` ह 1 3 

Forms of declension, 2 + ३" ly 0 0 

Particles, 5 0 0 4 0 

Sum, Tie. 5 1 ॐ 
¬. يسيم‎ 

Total, 18 1 a 


There aoe appear to be, in the whole text, 268 cases of the protrac- 
tion of a final vowel to help the metrical movement in the opening Ae 


middle of the pada, against: 26 which contravene the orderly flow of 
the metre. To point out the cases in which protraction does not take 
place at the tw bps ge rtant points at which it is thus shown usually to 
occur, and to establish the Inwa, if there be any, Which determine in 
each instance the retention or the change of the short rowel, cannot, of 
course, be attempted here, 
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1.25), vahd (xviii 1. 30}, murdd (अप. 1. 40), 4८84 (xviii. 1.52), bhavd 
(xix. 24. 5), and prudAl (i1.5.4. xviii 1,25) 

6, Forms of declension: fend (ii. 16, 5, vile 20.4; 79.1), yend (vin 
19.1. xviii. 1. 64; 4.44), and Avhdmé (xviii, 9, 21) 

Particles: erd (iv. 30. 1,3, 5,7. vi 7201; 74.3. आ. २, ३5), adhd‏ .ع 
iv, 82.7. v, 9, 9, 2. "1.13. 11, vit 4.15. 2.2.7. xi. 3. 2,9‏ .4.4 .1( 
xviii, 1. 16,51; 2,11; 9.21; 4.48, 70), yatrd (iii, 28, 5, vi. 22.2; 120‏ 
ix. 9. 22. xviii. 1.50), afrd (v. ix 10. 12. xii. 2. 20, 27), adyd‏ .3 
(vi. 39.2), and snd (xii‏ مله ;)11 .1 ix. 10.9), ghd (xviii.‏ .15 ,+ .اتلك 


९. Protraction in the cadence of the pida. Here we have two classes 
of cases to distingnish, viz, those in which the cighth syllable, or the 
fourth from the end, suffers protraction, a5 in diram se prats tishtha 
cortrdzh; and again, those in which the tenth syllable, or the last but 
one, is made long, as in md wah susroc camaso draihald tam 

Protraction in the syllable. 

a. Verbal forms i, 19, 9. xi 4, 20), fishthd (ii, 34.5, xviii. 2 
bhajd (iti, 4, 2,4), avd (1). 16. 3), medayathd (iv, 21. 6), bhard ए 22 
لبماس‎ (¥. 12. 2), चतं .؟)‎ 27. 11), तपती (vi. 32.1), لهم"‎ (णा 

(५१५६ 1 26,27), nudatd (xii. 2. 30 
¢ ald (xii. 3.20), शाप्त i 3.46), cabrmd (xvii. 1. 61) 
¢ 13, 8), and avatd (xix, 13.11 
orms of declension: asyd (i. 12.2), janimd (ii. 28. 2. 1.1. 9 
xviii, 3. 22), amrtend (iii, 12. 8), kévyend (v. 1. 5), and mariyend (ix. 10 


8,1 
९8 : ed (१1. 4.1, x,8.12), adyd (vii. 82.6), and wld (vii, 97.1) 

Protraction in the tenth syllable. This case is comparatively rare,‏ ,م 
and i4 nearly confined to vishal forms, of which we haye mrdald. (1. 20‏ 
xviii. 3.16), bAard (1.6. 3. iv. 32,7), sed (v. 2.3), Aantand. (vii. 77‏ .1 
and सप (xix. 58. 4): besides these, we find only thd (xix. 56. 6)‏ ,)2 

8. In rishtubh pada, as in the anwshtubh, we have in a few odd 
eases the fourth syllable lengthened, as in زم‎ puri. ad rai pagan 
win; they are as follows: verbal form, tishthatd (xii. 2.27); form of 
declension, puri (xviii. 1.1); particle, ghd (xvii. 1. 5) 

4. The irregular protractions are found to take placo in the third, the 
fifth, or the seventh syllable of the ملقم‎ 

a. Protraction in the third syllable, as in wriushyd rajmann apra- 
yuchan: but two cases occur, vit. uruahyd (vi. 4.3), and eyathayd (xiii. 
1,31), and in the latter passage the metre is hopelessly irregular 

४. Protraction in tho fifth 57 le, as in mifrag cid dia shmad juhu 
rino devin: of this class, we have only cases of particles, viz. pra (ii. 
5.5. vii. 26.1*), and shmd: (xvili, 1. 32) 

Protraction in the seventh syllable: an cxample is na कष purd 
colrmd ded dia ninam, The words of which the final is le gry ॥ 
this position exception, verbal fo ke 
21.6), bard (iv, 22. 6, aes. 9 sah ), चत. (vi. 63,2 

+. ११. 


3), supe Seiad nudd (wil, G4. 1 111. 1, +> 33 
hs of mee we 1 ८ 11. 5). ध ) 


In both these passages the printed text reads pra, without any support from 
manuscripts, 








(६ 2 ae 


Ee 
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3), १0०८4 (i. 17 (1.20.3; 21.4. iv. 19.7. xii. 1.32), gameyd 
(+ 21. 2), ndeoye ॥ 29. 2, 8}, कृतभ (iii. 9.1. xii, 2.34), anadatd (= 
13. 1), jayatd Ses 19.7), rardAhayd (7. 20.1. vi. 5.3 ; 54 1), (ततवत (iv 
4. 6, vi, 101.2), ah iv. 5. 7), aaa iv. 12. 6), mayathé (iv. 3 
1), jlvayathé (iv. 13. 1), yd (iv. 18. 4), tshayala (vi. 100.2), dyad 
(vi. 103. 9, 3; 104, ण. 114. 1; 115.1. x. 3.8), médayé (vi. 
130, 4), shydt (vii. 18.1), dhavata (vii. 60. 7), jaghnimd (x. 4,12), bhajd 


xiv. 1 0" ध 3. 6), card 127. 11 
6 0 म (iv. $ : ), and bhedrend (vii, 


€ ve 37.2 
च ५ enses of : 3 already noted, we 5-5 fow in 
© protraction still favors the iambic movement of verse, 
althongh not at its two cardinal points 
the fourth syllable of the ,داقع‎ asin Aarinasyé bhiyorh krdhi 
of verbal forms, parshd (iv. 33.8), and ernotd (xx. 127.7): of forms of 
declension, dhdmd (vi. 41.3), and Aarinasyd: (vi. 67.3); of particles, 
angd (11. 3,2), and ०८४५ (iii, 20. 2), 

& In the final / llable of the دعقم‎ of this class we have but two 
cases, viz. Lalpayd (iv, 12.5), and غجذنه‎ (ii. 3.2); and in each pene 
er aire occurs in another sear rach according to the 
usual analogies, so that we may regard the ण protractions in the 
final ? Sat as the effect of sitraction: 

4, tion of a final vowel in such a position that it seems to ob- 
struct, rather than assist, the regular movement of the verse 

a. Protraction in the third syllable of the péda, as in ¢rathayd عنم‎ 
shane team: of verbal forms, crathayd (i. 11. 3), mrdayé (i, 183:24 28, 4), 
itd: च 19. 7), swnold (vi. 2,3), तत (xviii, 2.2); of particles, कात (x. 


4, Protraction in the fifth syllable, or in the fourth from the end 
bs a single case, ied (iv. 4. 7, third pada) 
ظ‎ of the षया of protraction in the S-syllable péda 


summary 
(including also the very rare 1 pada) is as follows; 
Byllable, च्छन्‌, (४. 40. Beh. कषे, क, 
ا‎ 3 
त ¢ ~, 9 0 
Particles, Tt —1 21 1 1 9 
Sum, 111 111 4 ह 8 ब, 3 
Total, 184 rai 7a 


11. In the pda of eleven syllables, with trochaic close 


usually 
ing regular frishtwhA verses, but not un irregularly combin 
eapecially with yagati pidas, of twelve vice 1 / 1 
1. Protraction at the commencement of the pdda, in the second syl- 
lable: بع‎ fam wierm yata dbabhitha, 
به‎ Verbal forms: widmd (iv.31. 5. x. 1.20. xiii, 9.21), yukshod (xviii. 


SS ee ee! ee eee 1 4 
©» The edition reads, with a port of the MSS. ira. 
# 07. Vil. a 
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almést as well, we should think, to torn off the matter with o स्व as 
is done below, in rule 54, openly confessing inability to master its intri- 


we Rens vastness, as to dispose of it thus. 
Phe commentator does not feel called upon 7 لات‎ ive himself any more 
trouble than the authors of the treatiso have taken, and he leaves the 


two ganas to take care of themselves, after citing three goon | by 
way of examples, as follows: vidmé rarasya pifaram (1, 2. 1), हतै rogam 
ed “ardvam (1. 2, 4), and रतै me prina md bibheh ti 15, 1 ete,). In 
filling out the gana, and giving a complete account of the usage of the 
Atharvan text with reference to the prolo = jon of a final vowel, I 
shall pot together all the cases, including those which belong under 
rules 19 and 25, since the same principle sepa ' governs them all, 

The prolongation is so स ugly a metrical phenomenon in the 
Atharva-Veda, called ont by the exigencies of the verse, that I shall 

a اه‎ ge my exhibition of it accordingly. There are certain points in 
the pide, whether of eight, of eleven, or of twelve 9 vilables, at which the 
long vowel is الود د‎ liable to be called forth: these are, Ist, toward 
يك ماده‎ of the pada, of whatever length, the second ह 1 : छव, 

भ 16 end, the sixth syllable ina कतित of eight syllables, and the 
eighth or the tenth in one of eleven or twelve syllables: the protrae- 
tion evidently tending in og former case to give an पपात movement 
to the commencement of the verse, and, in the latter case, to impress 
upon it an iambic cadence—which, however, is in the 11-syllable pada 
made trochaic by the addition of an odd syllable. A long syllable at 
these A pints, then, I shall त as عام‎ ; elsewhere, عد‎ irregular, 

1. The 2444 of eight syllables (rarely lengthened to ten), usually 
forming anwelfndh verses, but, lesa often, combined into géiyatri, pankit, 
or brhati stanzas: these do not require to be distinguished from one 
another, since 4 | عن عند‎ ation depends solely upon the interior con- 
struction of the ملقم‎ itself, and not upon the mode of combination of 
the latter 7 | | 

1. Protraction of a final vowel in the second syllable of the कतत as 
in the exam त श्य corcsya pitaram (1. 3. 1): 
ra forms: widmd (1. 2. 1; 3. 1-5), pidd (ii, 5. 1), and tishtha 
(iv. 7. 5). 

¢, 01 forms of declension: tend (1. 3. 1-5. iii. 7.35" 14, 1. iv. 5. 1; 
१.1. "7.1, 2.8; 181,95 24.9; 80. 1,3; 82.8;-91.1. 7.38. 2. 
xviii. 2.30), and yend (1. 13, 1. 1.9.4. ४1, 38. 3, ix. 5. 17. xiii, 2. 21). 
__¢ Of particles: evd (i, 2.4; 3.6-0; 11.6. 7. 15. 1-6; 30.1; 36. 4. 
i. 6. 3, 9. v, 21.4—6. vi, 8.1, 2, 3; 17.1-4; 46.3; 58.2: 10. 1-3; 
85. 3; 102. 1; 105.1-3; 198.5; 199. 4, 5; 141. 3. णी. 13. 1; 50. 5. 
ix. 1.11, 12, 13, 16, 17. x. 1. 13; 3.13-15, 17-25; 6. 33: xi. 4. 19. xii. 
4.34; 5,65. xiv. 1. 49. अका. 456. xix. 50.4; 57.1), adhd (1. 28. + 1. 
20. 1. vi. 65.1, x. 4. 25. xiii: 1. 30. xiv. 2. 20. xviii. 2. 23), yatrd (HL 
28, 6), and ghé (vi. 1.3) 7 

0 0 in the sixth syllable, or the third from the end of the 
pda, a8 in imo vardhayatad girah: 

a, Of verbal forms: vardhayaté (i. 15.2. xix. 1.1, 2), janagathé (i. 5. 





ority of a part of the MSS., ene. 
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Or, as the commentator expounds it, there is in this passage a length- 
ened vowel—viz., that of the first syllable of jihida, The pnssage is 
cited: abratur 1140194 "ham* (iv. 32.5: p.yitida), The commentator 
regards the word JaAulam aa still in force from (९ ne preceding rule, and 
adds, as an instance in which a short vowel appears in the reduplication 
of this root, yad 4ه‎ pité ‘pardddho jikide (vi. 116.2). But it ix evident 
that there is no need here of any implication of bakwam, and that all 
cases but one of the oveurrence of jihida are excluded from the rule by 
the citation in the latter of the Anoompenyin ing word مامه‎ 


Compare farther rule iv. 87, which t samdpatti of jiAida in the 
pada-text. 

CTT ॥१५॥ 

15. And sdhydma. 


The commentator qe notes from the text: sdkydma désam dryam (iv. 
42.1: .م‎ sahiydma). He does not attempt to prove the implication of 
bakulam by anwertti from role 13, although there is just as 4 od Treason 
for doing it here as under the ( receding rule. Compare the converse 
of this rule in the next chapter (iv. 88) 

There are in the Atharvan text a few cansative forms from verbal 
roots which show in the first or radical syllable a short a in and a 
long # in san/itd, and which are not specially noted in t 2 section, 
being left, apparently, to fall into the of rule 21, below, although 
no reference is there made to them by tl the commentator. They are 
ydvaya ete, (e, g. 1. 20.3 1 ; from yu; cydveyati ete, (£. بع‎ x. 1. 13), from 
م نابت‎ vdnayontn tv vi, 9.3), from wan > Soom لق‎ . (vi. 197. 3), from yam ; 
and gldpayanta ८ (ix. 9, 10), from gf. rections for the shortening of 
their first syllables in pada are given in the next chapter (iv. 91-93). 


ar एरादिषु ॥ १६॥ 
16. The final vowels of vidma etc. are lengthened before cara ete. 


This rule, together with two later ones of this section (19 and 25)— 
of which the one relates to the final of an instrumental case, and the 
other to that of the particle adka—makes up the sum of all that our 
treatise has to say respecting the fi ا‎ and Fi ape henomenon 
of the prolongation in sandité of a final vowel. The other PriticA- 
ni bye treat the subject at great length and व with exhaustive 
foliness (see R. Pr., chapters vii and viii; V. Pr. iii. 96-128; T. Pr fii), 
As regards our own treatise, we must confess that we can hardly 
questioning the actuality of all its ganas, when we find set up in the 
rules such as would have to be of so immense extent as the two here 
presented us, which must contain handreds of words each.+ It were 


All the कवी (तं manuscripts of 1 4 give jidida, and ति the न्ब 
word is followed by a figure 4, the usual sign of a semdpanna word, or one which 
the pada hes reduced from an irregular to a theoretically त م لجس‎ form. 

७९. Tho क 4 eat مودي‎ belonging to का + grammar, , th, contains, in 
hilingk's بت‎ 232 words, 
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blandering substitution. In a single word, mthdra (e. g. vi. 113. 2), the 
pada does not restore the theoretically correct form, but reads with the 
1, स ossibly श्रते were there a pada-text for the passage, would 
be treated in the same way. There are a few cases where a final a of a 
preposition is also lengthened before o root, but in these the peda-text 
attempts no restoration of the regular form, and their omission from the 
rules of the Pratigikhya would therefore be of no practical importance : 
they are कतर (ix.3.4), pravrsh (e.g. xii. 1.46), कतस (e.g. xii. 
5.2); and चतय (xx. 133. 4) doubtless belongs to the same class, 

There are, however, still remaining a few comp 1 nds in the Athar- 
van text, the final vowel of the first member of which is lengthened in 
sanfild, and which are not trented of in any of the rules which follow; 
so that, if the rule now in hand is to be so interpreted as to exclude 
them, no و ار ا‎ 11 would lank pear to have been made for them in our 
trentise; they are samdhanayit (e.g. ४, 20, 3: p. saridhanajit), uktha- 
mada ,م :26.3 .؟)‎ uktha-mada), tarddpati (vi, 50,3: .م‎ tarda-pati), sa- 
hasritposha ) مج بع‎ vi. m8 £ .م‎ sahosra-posha ; at vi. 141. 3 we have कदत 

aposha), dhutivpds (vii. 32.1; .م‎ dduti-vrdA), svdvasum (vii. 50.3: p. 
ava-vamm, EV. reads in the corresponding passage avarasam), nagha- 
risha (6, ए. viii. 2.6: يم‎ nagha-risha), pavinasa (viii. 6, 21: १. pavi-nasa), 
puritat 3 एः ix. 9. 11: p, puri-fat), wishdert (x.2.11: p. wshu-wrt), ऊ 
ritert (अ, 2. 11: p. pururrt), purivasu (xiv. 2.47: p.puru-vasu), and . 
uriinasa (xviii, 2.13: مم‎ wru-nas), 
ग्रकारस्याभ्वासस्य वलम्‌ ॥१६॥ 

18. The क of a reduplication is or is not lengthened. 

As instances of the prolongation of a ina syllable of reduplication, 
the comm gives us eet 1. 27.3: p.dadhrshwh), abhivdur- 
dhe (i. 20. 1: .م‎ abAi-verrdhe), wderdhete (४. 1.5: p. varrdhete), and 
jitasya vavrtuh (४ 19. 13 ; .م‎ wavrtwh), The same prolongation takes 
place in the Atharvan in अजह (xix. 34.5) and sésahdnah (iii. 8. 4), 








edklpat (vi. 35. 3), edkipuh (ix. 10. 1 0 and. عقف‎ (e.g. vii. 87.1), and 
tatrahuh (xviii. 3.47); and also, in 6 twentieth book (xx. 127. 3), in 
mdmahe, As examples of the short a in the same paar the com- 
mentator cites nena قمر‎ sasqhe (1.16.3) and sasahe gatriin (ii. 5, 3). 
The root sgh is the only one in which, while the pada-text gives always 
the short vowel to the reduplication, the sanhilé sometimes prolongs it 
and sometimes leaves it unchanged. an Elsewhere we have in sanAiid 
either alwa ys a the long # {and especially often in the forms of wierd), 
or always the short a, 

There are also two or three roots in the reduplications of which other 
vowels than a, short in the pada-text, are lengthened in sanAifd - भु 
are ति (1.7. بامتماماء بزة‎ (e.g. ¥.3.8), and piipuecah (xviii. 2. 4). 
The scone ta may intend to in dlade these forms in the gana of rule 
21, below, but they would much more properly have been provided for 
in the present rule. 


॥ १४॥‏ كبا جا سا 
Note jthidé ham.‏ .14 
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उपमस्य नामिनो दस्ति أت‎ 


11. A final alterant vowel of a preposition is lengthened be- 
fore ¢ of the root da, 

The only two words in the text falling under this rule are apratitiam 
(vi. 117.1) and perttiah (vi. 92.2), in which the final i of prafi and 
port becomes f before the ¢ which is all that remains of the root dé before 
न 9111114 ध suffix .ها‎ The commentator mentions both, and likewise 
nittd, vittd, and parittih, no one of which is to be found in the Athar- 
van; tor are his counter-examples, pratfam and avaffam, Atharvan 
words. The rule has a more general form of statement than would be 
required if it were constructed only to fit the eases which our text pre- 
sents: and we ma y also, indeed, recognize in the fact of its presence at 
all the influence of the general grammar: the words to wh ‘ch it relates 
are read alike in pada and in कका, and none of the other treatises 
has anything corresponding to it: compare Panini, vi, 3.124, 


aay 
तादिषु ॥ ५२॥' 
12. .As also before varta ete. 
3 What words we are to assume to be ede in this rule, by inference 
m those which precede it, is not entirely clear, The commentator's 
understanding of it we are unable to arrive at, for there is here another 
slight (वलम in the manuscript: the ५ i spat umped carelessly 
the verfédizhw of the first statement of the rule to oer of the para- 
phrase, so that the greater part of the latter is lost. The instances 
given in the commentary are See aaa oa 20, 1 = abji-vartena), and 
एष (कवयः anydm abhivdra (j, 32.4: p. gener We ges + with plausi- 
bility conclude from this that we’ are to imply in the role not merely 
the dirghah, ‘conversion into a long vowel,’ which belongs to the whole 
section, but the 2 ee ific limitation to a preposition ending in an alterant 
ered : paar = ¢ त that the commentary would prc 
red, هه‎ follows: المقاسهه‎ = upasorgasya mimyantasya rarldde. 
paraiah dirgho bAavati, ot 8 words, then, to which the role oe 
would be, besides those already cited: wibarha (ii, 33.7: بم‎ wi-barka), 
abhivarge (e. g. iii. 5.22 p. ela a , parigdea (४. 14. 3: p. pari-pasa ५ 
pratibodha ५ ए. vill. ५ 13: क. च “4 prativarta (a, بع‎ viii, 5. 4: 
0, prat-varia), anieery (ix. 4.12: p. anu-pry), مرق الهم‎ (ix. 8.6: p. prati- 
शणो) مغر‎ aie g. 1 10.7: पभ) sa 5 ए; अ, 8.31; p. 
pari-rria), samparlerta (x. 3. 33: p. som-parn pratihidra (xi. 7,12: 
.م‎ prat-Adra), nivid (xi. 7.10: مم‎ न 2 (e.g. xi. 7,26: 
abhimoda-mud), abhilépalap (xi. 8. 25: p. "न معيو‎ aninidha | 
(सि 15; 4 partnaA (xix. 48. 1), and nindAa 1 xix. 57.4 | which are 
separated by the > da-text (except in the nineteenth book, which has 
no pada-text), with restoration of the original short vowel of the prepo- 
sition, In the same category would be रम aniijahire (p. anw-jahire), 
which is the reading of all the Atharvan manuscripts at xviii, 3.46, but 
which in the published text is altered to aniAtre, to nceotd with the 
Rik reading of the same passage (x. 15.8), for which the other scems a 
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Here are quite heterogeneous cases, mixed together in one rule. The 
noun ticeinera and its derivative vdtcrdnera always show the long 
vowel, and moreover are read in pada precisely as in sanhitd, Virrd- 
ware the pada-text divides, restoring the short vowel: thus, ए (एतवत ; 
but the long vowel invariably appears in saniifd. We also find सद्व 
mitra three times in the text (iv. 20. 5, xvili, 3. 15,16), and it is each 
time written ri¢rdmitra, without division, by the सुत But ina 
half-verse which occurs twice in the eighteenth book (xvii. 3.63; 4. 54 
we meet with wicramitrdh, which the pade divides, “للم تدمع"‎ It 
كر‎ only, then, in regard to this last word that we need in our rule the 
implication of bahulam by inference from the one preceding, and it is 
so very difficult to justify the implication, with no ca in the rule to in- 
dicate it, and with nothing in any following rule to denote its cessation, 
that I am inclined to think that the passage containing wiramitrdh was 
overlooked by the anthors of the treatise, or did not occur in the text 
they and that the interpretation of the rule has been modi- 
fied by the commentator in order to bring it in 

The commentator cites, as instances of the long vowel, vigrdnare 
akramaia (iv. 11. 7), yd wigvdvasum (7, 2.4), and vigvémitra jamadagne 
pate 3.16); هه‎ example of the short vowel, fam areata vigvamitrih 

दष), 3. 63; 4. 54) 


Wet: पदे ॥ १०॥ 

10. Also as to that of evan before pada, 

The commentator cites all the instances of occnrrence of the com- 
pound of these two words which the text contains, three of them as 
examples of क long vowel, and one of the short; they are as follows 

vapadam (xi. 9 10), gedpado makahikdh (अ, 10. 8), and 

ula wd pvdpodah (xvii. 3.55); and, on the other hand, rydghraA (ष्वव 
iva (vill. 5.11 and xix. 39, 4), All these forms admit of being de- 
rived from a theme ¢raped, instead of crapada, and the last of them 
must necessarily come irom rrapad. It would be possible, then, to get 
rid of the necessity of pes اضيا‎ an चक्कल of bahulam in this rule, 
as the commentator does, it- as agra! only to the cases 
in which ean precedes pada, and not to that in whic Bata es pend, 
There is the same strong objection to the inference of bahulam here as 
in the preceding rule: that nothing in the rule indicates it, and that 
the next one implies not bahulam, but simply dirghaA, without anything 
to point ont cessation of the former and the resumption of the 
latter. Such ambiguity is quite foreign to the usual method of the 


reads, in each of the passages cited, precisely like the 


pada-text 
aonhitd, without division of the compound, so that the mle might be 
omitted altogether without practical loss. 





1 ne 





= Tho first time, oll the manuseripta, without exception, accent "Bp and 3 and 
the edition their stag ye repetition of ihe verse, Ep. and M, and 
amd P, this {the eighteenth 


one 
book has been lost in ह and is ynaccented in I, The word is evidently a Vocative 
ani the troe reading ها‎ ripeomitrdh, without accent, in both passages. 
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तीमोषधीम्‌ ॥ ६५ 

6. And except in the phrase jivantim oshadhim. 

The commentator quotes the posse a little more fully, jivantim osha- 
dhim ham (viii. 2.6; 7.6), and adds that the inclusion of the accom- 
peor ing word in the rule is intended to limit the exception to ध ده‎ 1 
ticular passage; citing, as counter-exam (क تشسه‎ dhondmy oahod sa 
(iii. 18, 1), and oskadhisk cepaharshanim (iv. 4.1). 


Ale: won 

1. The vowel of sédha 15 long 

The commentator cites for us the only passage im which this partici 
ple occurs, vded adddoh parastardm (१.२0 9). The rule is one of the 
most utterly superfinons presented by our treatise, which, of course, has 
nothing to do with the mode of formation of such words, Moreover, 
if it was inclined to do a work of supererogation as regards them, it 
should not have omitted to notice also ritdhud, معطي‎ midha, gidia, 
and other like forms which the text contains. Probably the reason why 
this particular one was noticed, and not the others, is that the regular 
form, according to the rules of the general grammar, is .علضم‎ PAnini 
oe 3.113) remarks the occurrence in specific cases of forms like sddha. 
The compound चकत is found but once in the Atharvan, and that im 
the nineteenth book (xix. 7. 4). 


Tee रातेः الع ا‎ | 

8. As to the final vowel of ritri, diversity of usage prevails, 

This is rather a discreditable confession on nnd ee rt of our treatise, 
whose business it is to settle वु er eet ing of its school im 
all cases admitting of any doubt, that it does not feel equal to dealing 
with the irregularities of the werd in question. Nothing like it has 
hitherto met us, but we shall find several instances in that which follows. 
It is also a very unnecessary acknowledgment; for, in the first place, 
there was no such rule as this absolutely ealled for, since the poda-text 
everywhere reads all the forms of rétri like the genhitaé ; and, in the 
second place, there ॐ no great perplexity in the phenomena, In the 
nominative we always meet with rééri, except in a single case (xr. مك‎ 
30), w nwt rdtris occurs; as accusative, only rdtrim is found, and rétrim, 
which the Rig-Veda has (६. ¢. 1°35, 1), is never read; as vocative, we 
have only rétri, never rétre; and the other forms are, with the excep- 
tion of rdtraye (viii. 2. 20), such as would come from the theme rdéri, 

The commentator, as under rule 5, gives the series of cases rdiribhih 
(xviii. 1. 10), rétribhydm, rdtribhyah, rdlrindm (e.g. iv. 5.4), and ratri- 
shu, only two of which are to be found in our text. As example of the 


short vowel, again, he cites an actual case, erdtya شفط‎ rdtrim (xv, 13. 1). 


विश्रस्य नर्वसुमित्रेषु uta 


9. Also as to that of vicva, before nara, vasu, and mitra. 
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The citations of the commentary are ashtdpadi catwrakshi )؟١‎ 19. 7), 
ashtdpakahdm (ix. 3.21), aehtdyogdiA (vi. 91. 1}; asktdparnal, ashta- 
1 ashtdcakré navedvard (x. 2. 31), and ashtdeakram vartate 


तयधावप्रत्यये ॥३॥ 


ॐ. Also a vowel before the root vyadi, when it is without a 
ब्रा श. 


The commentators instances are fre dvit (v.15. 9), and Ardaydvidham 
(vill. 6.18); to these is to be added only marmdvidham (xi. 10. 26), 
which, under iv, 68, is also cited in the commentary. By the latter 
rule, i rae peda in all these cases reads precisely like the sanAild, without 
any division of the words, and without restoration of the short vowel. 
As counter-example, to show that, when the root takes a suffix, the 
vowel preceding it is not Cha we have a form of verbal inflec- 
tion, pravidhyanto ndma (iii, 26. 4), brought forward. 


ञ्ञ ॒इद्मृघ्रादिषु ॥8॥ 
4, The particle بد‎ is lengthened in idam @ shu ete. 


On nae casa passages in which w is thna made long, the commentator cites 
AIX, VIE. 0 she (124.4), tod te che (v. 1.5), makin 6 shu (vii. 6. 2), 
anya ii shu (xviii. 1.16), ब्रत fi shu Aoi 1. 37), and tyom # shu (vii. 
85.1); the other cases afforded by the text are pary # shu (v. 6, 4), 
and pera @ fe (xvii. 3.7). Were it not for this last case, the rule of 
our treatise might have been constructed like that of the VAj. Pr., 
which says (iii 109} that ४ before st is lengthened. 


ग्रोषधेरपञच्चयव्याम्‌ ॥५॥ 
5. Also the final vowel of اميه‎ except in the strong cases. 


Those of the strong cases of oshadAi which the role would वनति = 
are, of course, only the nominative and accusative singular, since t 
others would, by the rules of declension, show a gunated or a lengthened 
rowel, ora semivowel, in its place. The commentator cites no actual 

passages فيس‎ in illustration of the rule, but merely catalogues the forms in 
which the long vowel would क spear, vit. ००/40 16010 (९. ع‎ 1. 10. 2), 
oshadhibkydm (not found in ,ل للف‎ स्तवक (e. مجر‎ vi. 20. 2), कीक 
dhindm (९. x + 6.1), and oshadhishu te „+ 1, 30.3): عم‎ counte 
ple, he adds iyom Aa mohyom tedm oshadhih (vii. 38.5). The pada- 
vay in all these cases, reads precisely like the sanhitd. 

Since the rule does not. restrict itself to forms of declension, it is 

(क 111117 of an ا‎ as sight in taking no account of the compound oshadhaja 
(x. 4. 28 : .م‎ oshadhija) as a farther exception. In the only other com- 
pounds which the text affords—viz. مااع وعدا مامه‎ (x, 5,32: p. osha- 
dhi-samgita), and oshadhimant (xix. 17.6; 18,6)—the rale of the Pra. 
tichkhya is observed, 
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Secriow 111. 66-04, different kinds of marifa accent, 66-74, occurrence and 
modifioations of the several مامه‎ inthe edinbinationd of chh'phiaee. : 

Secniox IV. 75-85, conversion of the dental nasal n into the lingual a; 86-95 
exceptions; 96, anomalous insertion of a sibilant in a single case: 


स्धावाटते दीषः ॥१॥ 


1. Before the root sai, when it ends in «af, the vowel i 
lengthened. 


In this rule, ddanfa has virtually the same meaning هد‎ sddbhiita-in 
rule ii. 82. It would not do to say “before sah when it becomes "رةه‎ 
becanse of the words amifrasdha and abhimdtishaha, in which, though 
the vowel of the root is lengthened, the preceding final remains un- 
changed. ‘The illustrative: citations of the commentator are. precisely 
those already given, under ii. 82, including the two words, exam 2 and 
counter-example, préskdt and prasahanam, which are not found-in the 
Atharva-V eda. 

This rule also belongs in the الس‎ of the leet ot erogatory, since 10 
none of the words to which it relates । da-text afford a differ- 
ent reading from that of the sawhité; There would be just as minch 
reason, so far as we can see, for a rule prescribing the 00 of 
the ain the root sah itself—and ‘that, in fact, is what the Véj (iii 
121) त while it.takes no notice of the change of the preceding 


The Rik Pr, devotes three chapters (vii-ix), to the subject of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels. In the Vij. Pr. the same. subject 
occupies the sixth section of the third chapter, and one rule in the 
seventh (iii, 95-128); in the Taitt. Pr., the third ter: the latter 
treatise inverts the form of statement: by tom د‎ rs, and details 
the cases in which a vowel whieh is long in sanhité must be ehortened 
in pada. The method in which the different works combine and put 
of prolongation isso different, and so little would 
ed by any detailed comparison of their teachings, that I shall 

for ost part content myself with this general reference. 












9, Also is lengthened the च of asffa, before pada, yoga, pak- 
sha, parna, dafiahtra, and cara. 


Compounds of ashfa with paraa and davishtra are not to be found in 
the present Atharva-Veda, nor are we necessarily to conclnde, from 
their being mentioned in the rule, that mny such occurred in the text 

+ the makers of our treatise: it is more likely that they 
have here, as in some other cases, detailed all the instances of the 
longation which they had noticed, without being ar. as to their 
source. The rule, moreover, is an unnecessary one, since the pada-text 
everywhere offers the same reading with the san/rld, as is expressly di- 
rected by a later rule (iv. 94). 

FOL. VIL 
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परेः =~, स्तणतिः 
पर्‌ः स्तृणाततः ॥ १५५॥ 
105. Nor that of the root a/ar, after pari. 
The commentator cites pari sirnihi pari dhehi pedim (vii. 99. 1), and 
paristaranam id dhavih (ix, 6,2), As counter-example, he can find only 
vishtdrl 10440 (iv, 94.1). Vieltdrin doubtless comes from the root ater ; 
et, a8 the poada-text does not analyze it, but writes it in its sanAifd form, 
1६ might have been د‎ कु and the root sfar added to those rehearsed 
102, with which it evidently belongs. 


रेफपरस्य च ॥१०६॥ , 
108. Nor one that is followed by r 
The examples offered in the commen sisratdra ndri (1. 11. 1) 
१११०) (ii. 12. 7), and ore: Bidnavah sisrale [५४ 2. 46) 
the first and third are exceptions to rule 91, the second to rule 90 
The text furnishes a number of other cases, which it is unnecessary to 
rehearse here, as there are no counter-exceptions, 


श्नमि स्याम पृतन्यतः ॥ १०८॥ 


107. Nor.in च्वि syima pritanyatah. 


as cited by the commentator, is rayam कीर sydma pricn- 

ve 93. 1*): as a quite peculiar case, it is properly enough made 

ect of a special rule. To show the necessity of citing m the 

rule the ey | word, pridnyatah, the commentator brings forward 
vicedh priand abhi shydma (xiii. 1. 22). 


The signature of the chapter is هم‎ follows: 16: متنك كله‎ ‘dhydyah 
somépiah, The mmber which should: inform us how many rules are 
counted in the chapter is again unfortunately corrupt, and we are left to 
conjecture as to how it-should be amended. | see no reason to suspect 
the loss of a rule or rules in the manuscript. 





CHAPTER 111. 


Cowmars:—Seortiox 1 1-25, lengthening of final and other vowels in sanAiid. 
Secon 11. 26-28, doubling of consonants when final or in combination with 
other conspoants; 29-22, exceptions; 23-16, vowels exempt from euphonic com- 
bination: 37, nasals do.; $8, method of combination of ل‎ between two vowels 
89, conversion of final vowels into semivowels; 40, do. of final diphthongs into 
vowel and semivowel; 41-52, fusion of final and initial vowels; 53-54, absorp- 
tion of initial o after final र and به‎ 


a, 


* All the 5 क्र, read hich | 
1 "मी كم‎ thyima, which has accordingly been recelved 





١ رع‎ ~ कन 5 2 = 
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ताल in the other treatises have nearly this form (I. Pr.v. 11, r. 23, 
ecexl; V. Pr. 71.81; T. ادع‎ 8). As ao stated, it’ would require the 
notice of but a single 0 زه‎ shparat (vi. 56. ए لمم‎ x/4. 8). | As 
the rules now stand, they are slightly inexact, for in neither of them are 
included anusphurom (i. 2. ३), atisara (v. 8.2 etc), and pratisara (^; 
ii. 11. 2), although other forms of the root कका are contemplated कतं क 
106. a) (ap 
The commentators illustrative examples are as follows: -arpo vi- 
rapein (not in AV,; take instead perisarpatt [v. 23.3]; there are i an 
abundance of such cases in the actual text), चकन فحيه‎ ershabhah 
(xvi. 1. 1), vispreah (perhaps a ८. 1 reading for ५1 tiny ५} 3 


10], the only case our text contains), rdgyamdnd 1 | ४ 
344 + vidathé "bhisvaranti (ix. 9. 7 , nirrtho yor oa mesvarak (xii. 2. 14), 
and امع‎ अवथ tujayoadbhih (viii. 4.7). 


TTA च ॥ १०३॥ 
103. Nor that of gosani ete. 


The instances which the commentator has chosen to give from this 
gana are gosanim (1. 20.10), vi simatak (iv. 1.1), abAd siahyade (v. 5. 
9), and anu situ (० 17. 1-4). We cannot but be surprised 
that the first of these words was chosen to head the gara; it is no 
proper exception to any of the foregoing rules; the only one under 
which it would have any claim to come is rule 98, and there its simple 
exclusion from the geaa to which alone the د‎ £ is calenlated to 
apply would be ااانه‎ warrant fo rea Sa ट The think instance is 
4 fair exception to rule 90, besides being an, instance under rule 01. 
The second and fourth are, like tho first, no legitimate cases for a rule 
like this, since nf and simalah, anw and sGtum, are disconnected words, 
which only accidentally come together in the arrangement of the sen- 
tence: if all such cases are to be taken 66 note of, the gana will be con- 
siderably and unnecessarily extended. Of actual cases having ae to 
constitute together a gana of exceptions, the text does not furnish a 
gree t number: T have noted, besides the three words mentioned under 
he last rule, antitumne (vil. 112.1), pratispdsanam (viii. 5. 11), visalyake 
(^ & . ix, 8. 2), abhisated 9 x. 13. 5(, and préfisuteanam (यञ. 129. 2 : the 
ding is yary oe doubtful). As good a 8 ht as pans to inclusion in 
the gana have also bhiristhdtrdm (iv, 30. 2, iusivari (vii. 46, 2), 


), ५१५ 
SAPP स्कन्देः दरः ॥ १०६॥ . 
104. Nor that of the root stand, after ववि आति का 4 


The cited instances are adAi akanda pirayarva (१, 25,8), and abAi- 
skandam mrgt ea (१,14.1 शः As counter-instance, the commentator 
brings forward ekaratom rishkondhans (1. 9. 6), which ‘is a blonder— 
unless, indeed, the commentator’s grammatical «ystem derives skandha, 
‘shoulder,’ from the root مسسلم‎ An actoal:example-of the kind he 
seeks to give is parishkanda (xv. 2, 1 ete). तदै تلعف‎ ॥ aly | 
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tion? If so, the forms into. which it enters would be sufficiently 
vided: for; pa Ca لمحت‎ । in the cases noted in the later roles (109 
ete.), it nea lingualizes the initial ज of a root, while it has no etfect 
upon thint of a preposition or adverb, as in sausaha (vi. 64,3: .م‎ sv-nahe) 
and the numerous compounds in which it is followed by eam, as eusam- 





Het ॥ 15१॥ 


101. «Also that of the root as after Ai and divi. 


The 4 cites ها‎ of the cases falling under this rule, viz. 
489 hi (i. 5.1), and ye derd divi shtha (1. 30. 3): to which I add 
divi shan (xvit. 12 and उ, +. 59). The commentator then notes an 
exception which had escaped the authors of the treatise—prefacing it 
with fafo "pa एव, ‘from this role is made the exception’—vrimuco ht 
sonfi (vi. 112. 3): it is, in fact, the only case'of the k 2 which the text 

nless Aid satydh (i. 10. 1) is to be regu ded as 0155 falling under 
the rule, aafya being an evident and acknowledged derivative from the 





Thus ends the Praticikhya's tale of the conversions of final or initial 
$ into ; what remains of the chapter is only a rehearsal in detail of 
exceptions to the rules already given. But there are still left in the 
Atharvan text a few instances of the same conversion, which can bardly 

rded as included in any of the preceding rules, since they are 
analogons with none of the other cases there treated of; unless some- 
thing has been lost from this Anal section of the chapter—of which 
there are no indications—the treatise-makers and their commentator 
must lie under the imputation of having been careless enough to over- 
look them 9 referred to هد سد‎ follows: dd u shtenam (iv 
3. 4}, tam wu shtuhi (vi, 1.2), ni sha Aiyatam (viii. 4,10), and cid dia 
कौत (xviii, 1. 35). There would be litde plausibility in a claim that 
the verses containing these ह were not ineluded in the Atharya- 
Veda accepted b school to which the treatise belonged, or that 
the readings of the school were ditterent,, And certainly, neither of 
thése things could be maintained with regard to +त (५, 2.8: p. 
svah-sih), since the conversion of the final vizarjantya of its srah into 
been made the subject of a special rule, while novertheless 
the Priticikhya contains no p ing directing us to read it otherwise 
than svaredh. The word would fall under the analogy of rule 87, but 
its final syllable could by no means be reckoned as a suffix (pratyaya) 


रतिस्मरतोनाम्‌ ॥ १०९२॥ 


at ), Sar) spite), svar, and smear 

changed di} 0 ण, 

This is थः) عاسية‎ of kindred sphere with علس‎ 106, below, and 
enough have been combined into one, which should 

isining ar, cither semivowel or vowel, was not 


षाह to the in this section, . The corresponding 
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Here is another of those convenient genes, set as a catch-all for what- 
ever cases may not have been = otherwise provided for, and renderin wit 
impossible for us to ascertain the precise वः of ewe! with which 
the authors of the treatise examined and excerpted their text. The 
commentator cites three passages, ye frishaptah (1, 1.1: p. tri-saptah), 
goshedham (i. 18.4: p. go-sedhdm), and raghushyado ‘dia (111, 7. 12 عه تب‎ 
ghu-syodah): he also, in his paraphrase, limits the a Pp lication of the rule 
to cases of this character, in which an alterant vowel at the end of the 
first member of a compound comes before an initial + of the الخ وهم‎ 
member, Of such cases, besides those falling under rule 90, above, anc 
those which are special vecially referred to in the rules ए ng and follow- 
ing this, or which are mentioned in connection with | I have 
noted in the Atharvan text the following: dirshnushena (vy. 20. 9 : p. 
dhrrinu-sena ५ mushtuli (ठ, جر‎ vil. 83 : p. su-atult), 7४४१ (vi. 2.3 : 
p- puru-stuta), rahishtuta (vi. 108. 3 : p. teem , pabhishak (vii. 7. 1: 
.م‎ gabhi-ack), prihushiuka (vii. 46,1: p. priiu-stuka), انه لاض‎ (vn, 46, 
2: .م‎ su-siimaa), anushiup (e.g. vill. 9. 14: .مر‎ anu-stup), frishtup (९. 
viii, 9.14: .م‎ éri-stup), त (४ (13. 10,1: .م‎ frdistubha), trishandAs 
¢ 7 x1, 9, 22: p- ४५११७ rdtishde (च, 1 >, इषा, 3, 2: P: riéfi-nic), and 
॥ १41 (xix. 32.7). Exceptions will be given below, under rule 


ऋकारात्तात्सदेः ue 
99, Also that of the root sad, after a word ending in r. 


The commentator instances Aofrahadanam (vii. 99.1: .م‎ Aofr-sada- 
nam), and pitrshadandA pitrahadane ted (xviii. 4.67: p. pur-sedandh 
etc.). To these may be added pitrshad (xiv. 2.33: بم‎ gitr-end); and im 
ndrshada (1९. 19. 2 : .م‎ ndrsada) is also implied nr#had iat 


वर्िपच्यप्सुदिवियृचिवीति च ॥१००॥ 

100. As also after Jarhu, pathi, بنتقترت‎ क and prihivi. 

The instances are, ss cited m the व borhishadah piterah 
(xviii. 1.61: .م‎ barhé-sodah), pathishadi npeakshasd (xvin. 2. 12 1 ps 
pathinad! itt pathi-sadi), aprushado ‘py tae 9.4: .م‎ apen-sodah), 
ye dev divishadah (x, 9.12: .م‎ divi-sadah), and prthivichadbhyah (xviii. 
4.78: 2 prthivisat-bhyah). | 

We have reason to be sn font that the root sad is treated in this 
manner, being made the subject of these two separate rules, ‘If the 
compounds into which it enters as final member are to be excepted from 
the general gona of rule 98, we should expect to find it directed that 
the च of sed should always be lingualized after an alterant vowel, aa is 
actually the case, Not only is there, by the method adopted, a loss of 
that brevity which treatises of the sirtra class are wont to aim at almost 
as their chief object, but there i also a loss of completeness: the 5 
remaining compound of sad of this class, sushad (e.g. 11, 86. भ is | 
out, to be provided for in the general gana, Or is it possible that aw is 
regarded as falling under role 90, as if a proper wpasarga or preposi- 





# ` 1 
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There is still anurrtti of sthah: the «of the root sthd becomes sh 
after apa and .مسد‎ ©The are separately noticed, becanse in them 
the change takes place सम after a, instead of after an alterant 
vowel! ‘The commentator cites two aes. अर्त ges: apishthde chrngdt 
(19, 6.05 Rs apdahthat), and. savyashthds mah (vii. 8. 23: p. 


il: स्तोमसोमयोः wee 


96, Also that of stoma and soma after agnt. 


The ‘commentator instances ydvad agnishtomena (ix, 9. 40: .م‎ ag- 
ni-stomena), sind agnishomdw adadhuh (vill. 9.14: بم‎ agnishimdu), As 
was the case with the Inst rule, the two words to which the precept 
relates are of different character, thé one necessarily requiring the rm a 
in ordér to determine its انهه‎ reading, while the oth er might have 
heen safely left unnoticed by the Pratichkhya, There ts yet another 
ensé in the Atharvan text, which would scem to للق‎ for inclusion in 
this role: it is agnishedtiah (xviii. 8, 44: p, प्प), We can 
पता suppose that it was intentionally omitted here, to be included in 
the gana of role 08, below: either it must have been overlooked by the 
maker of the treatise, or the verse which contains it (it is also a Rik 
verse; see RV. इ. 15. 11} was not in his Atharva-Veda: that it was, 
however, contained in the text recognized by thé commentator, is 
shown by the fact that he several times (under 1, 80, 84 and 11, 24) cites 
the phrase affo Aavivishi, which forms part of its second line 

4. ॥ commentator gives, a5 counter-example, تلطه‎ somo avivrdhat (i. 
20. 2) 7 


qt ure 

97. Also that of guy. ˆ \) 7: Ta = 

The commentary fornishes the following examples: idam # shu (i. 4 
4), too # she (४. 1.5), mahio @ shu (vii, 62), anya whe (xviii. 1.16), 


atone نا‎ ales aris 1. 31), and (game abu (vii. 85.1). Other cases are 
alter #, ¥. ४ (the same particle not lengthened), vii. 73.7 








after mo, Shit 11. 7. णा. 3. 02; after evo, vi. 54.3; after o, vii, 72, 2; 


i 2.1. . These are all the instances, in which su follows in 


the Atharvan क e uw, or a word whose final is combined with the 


in the only passage in the text (priAtei an 


अ. 3. ih 1 in. which it follows-an alterant vowel of another character, 






anges role, then,.is defective, and should have 
haat m restri either by the specification of the alterant vowels to 

: ay the effect. upon en is limited, or by a mention of the exception. 
The other treatises are less general, hence, it may be presumed, 
more accurate, in their treatment of the chan of this particle (see 
R, Pr. v.32, 2; ¥. Pr. m, 59, 60, 61, T. Pr, vi.2 


211622: ॥९८॥. 


08. Also after tri ete, 


+ ऋषि تسد‎ 
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11120150 पि स्यः ॥२२॥ 

98, And that of the root sid, even when the reduplication is 
interposed. 

Two cases are cited by the commentator under this rule, viz. sapla 
sindhave vilashthire (iy. 6.2), and érahma pururiipam vi tashthe (ix, 10. 
19). In the latter passage, the edition gives erroneously wi asthe: two 
of the manuscripts (W. and ए.) read rt cashte; the others have, cor 
rectly, vi fashthe (or, by a carelessness very common in the codices, ve 
tushte: E. for instance, never distinguishes s/h) and: cht ‘from: one 
another); the padu-text presents ti: fasthe, We have in two other pas- 
sages (ix. 9. 2, xiv.2.9) adhi tosthuh (not tosithuh); this eh ०4 
constitutes an exception 19 the rile which has gy ५ the notice hot 
of the treatise and of the commentator: possibly, however, the adhi is 
not in these passages regarded as standing in the relation of upesarga 
to the root atid, since it does, in fact, belong rather, in a prepositional 
relation, to preceding ablative cases, than to the verbal form as its pre- 
fix: and this is the more clearly indicated by its retaining its mdepen- 
dent accent before the accented verb. 

परमेभ्यो SANT ॥ PB | 

94. As also after parame ete.; but not after dpdaka. 

‘The commentator's explanatory paraphrase is na follows: peramddi- 
bhyah pirvapadebhyah andpdke uttarapodasthasya sakdrasya shakéro 
bhavati ; ‘after parama etc, as former members of a compound, 4 
cs the ¶ of the second members of the compound becomes ah? 

is does not, ^ terms, restrict the rule 1 Aus of the seri 916 in 
اا د‎ implying an anuertii of sthah from, the preceding rule: 
yet we can hardly doubt that it is properly to be so restricted, and the 
commentator himself gives examples only from the root afd; they are 
(क بع‎ ए. IV. etd, प: ए, parame-sthi), bauvaneshthdk (ii, 1.4: p. 

sthih), madhyameshihah # ii, 6.4: بم‎ madhyume-athah), and 
angeshthah # 14.1: .م‎ enge-stidh). The exception, as noted by him, 
is dpdkvathah prakdsingh (viii. 6.14; Ny dpake-sthah). ‘These are all 
the words in which > is compounded with a locative endin 4 in és 
and, considering the form of the rule, it is probable that only such com- 
pounds were intended to be included under it: if the other compounds 
in Which the = of thé is | 1 lized (viz, ४१04, rayiahthdaag, giri- 
shthd, pathishtha, goshtha, and gavishthira—of which the last is read in 
pada as in senhitd, while the others are separated, with restoration of 
the dental sibilant) had ako been aimed at, the exception bhiristhttra 
(iv. 30. 2 : p. bhitri-sthdtra) would likewise have عا‎ notice, = 

The form of statement of the gana, paramebhyah instead of paramd- 
dibhych, is quite peculiar 


Tara च ا‎ 
95. As also after apa and savya. 
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regularly converted into +, the comimentator fabricates m couple of 
eases, viz. dadhi siftcati, madhu Micali; the former of them 7 

also among the counter-cxansples under the corresponding rule of 

(viii. 9 63), The prope? exceptions to the role are detailed below, 


rules 102-107 
The Taitt. Pr..(vi.4) bas a general role like: this of our own treatue, 
for the change of ap tion: the other two Priti- 
11 (25 9. Pr, v. 4-10; V. Pr. ii. 


Hae rehenrse the cases in do 


ATTA wt 

91. As also after 9 reduplication. 

The commentator is more than usually liberal m his citations under 
this rule; he gives us susliidata (1 26 abhi sishyade (v. 5.0), ف‎ wu 
shoayonti (४. 12.6; 27. 8), stthisavah siskdsatia (vi, 21. 5), tat कीतका 
(xii, 2.14), and ०४१४ (xiv, 1.42). ‘In all these cases, as in all others 
of the same kind which the text affords, the pada-text gives the dental 


sibilant unchanged; thus, कजत, sisyerd 
This class of cases is not treated by itsclf in the other Pritigikhyas. 


ीनामकारव्यवाये ऽपि ॥९६॥ 


92. And that of the roots eid, sah, and sic, even when an a 
is interposed, 


There is, owing to the imperfection of our manuscript, a slight doubt 
as to the precise reading of this rule, the copyist, as in one or two other 
cases which we have already had oceasion to notice, having श 
line of his original, or from one Adra to another and later one, whereby 
we have lost part of the original statement of the rule and nearly the 
whole of its paraphrase; the final repetition of the rule before the one 
ग being also slightly defective. 1 restore the mutilated a ans وول‎ 
conjectur ly قن‎ follows, noting within brackets the तः fo 
be omitted: sthisahisicindm धरण) yandye ‘pi: sthdsahtsicindm w 
sorgasthan nimitidd akdracyavdye ‘ja dhdtushkiralgya shakdro bhavati: 
^ sthisahisicindm 81, 1,111.8. 1.1 1 ..1,8.7 1... 

Of the cases to which the rule re the commentator instances 
three: viz. abhy ashiAdm vicedh (x. 5.96 and xvi. 9.1), lena devd vy 

i, 10 19) اناسل" شومر‎ abhyashicyante (xiv,1, 36), For the 
rds us two other examples, adhy ashthal (x. 10 
18) and adhy gene Adm (ड. 1. 11}. These are actually all the cases عه‎ 

Hide 2 Ting in the rran in which the three roots named in the rule are 

eooded by prepositions ending in alterant vowels, with in थ 
of the augment—erxcept the anomalous form ry dsthan (xiii. 1, 5), where 
the irregular initial 4 is read in pada as well as in senhitd, and which 
dows susie under the present rule, since there is an interposition of 
तीत, a 
emer 3) cases are noted by the other trentises (see V. Pr. in. 64; 1" 

a7 
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7मिक्ररेफात्प्रत्ववसकार स्य ॥ ८५॥ 

87. Also the s of a suffix, after an alterant vowel, 4, or 3 

This rule, like the corresponding one in the Vaj. Pr. (iii. 57), 1s not 
precisely in place in a Pritichkhya, which has nothing to do with the 
processes of derivation in connection with which its application must be 
made: hence the other two treatises present nothing analogous to it 
The commentator illustrates it by citing phaldj jatah darishyali (x. 6. 2), 
iyekshaménd bhrgubhih (iv. 14.5), and Aawvishé " ‘hdrsham enam (111. 
11.3). Hoe explains da in the rule by Aavargat, * after a guttural,” prob- 
ably in view of the requirement of some authorities (see under 11. 6) 
that the & should become 44 before the sibilant. 


ATT ॥ टट ॥ 

88. Also that of sirdishiiya. ظ‎ 

This word occurs but once in the text, in a passage cited by the com- 
mentator: strdishiyam anyatra (vi. 11.9: p.«trdizityam). Why, among 
the words mentioned in iv. 83; it should be singled out to be made thus 
the subject of a special rule, 15 not at all clear. The position of the 
rule, too, thrust in between the two closely related oe roles 87 and 89, and 
disturbing their connection, is in a high degree awkward, and calculated 
to inspire suspicions of an interpol 

नत्तोपि पि ॥ ८॥ 

89. Even when an has been lost. 

This rule attaches itself immediately and closely to rule 87, from 
which it has been blonderingly separated by the intrusion of rale 86. 
It is intended to apply to such cases as. पुती) Aavinahi, where, by 
ii. #4, there has been a loss of م‎ before the ending #, accompanied, 9/८ 
१, 07, with nasalization of the preceding vowel, when the ending ١ 
js converted into shi after the alterant vowel, although the latter is nasal. 
Among the other treatises, the Vj, Pr. (iii. 56) alone gives a similar 
precept. The illustrative citations of the commentator are the same 
which ho has already twice before given, under i. 84 and 7, 34, 


उपसगीदातो 


; ॥ २०॥ 


90 that of a root, after a preposition. 

This is a very general precept, and the instances of tts application in 
the text, in forms of conjugation and of derivation, are quite numerous. 
The commentator selects as illustrations but two: vrésham yad girah 
parishasvajind anwsphuram (i. 2. 3: # pa ele ba चरा ततत ع‎ anuspheram 
is an exception to the rale, akin with those detailed in rule 102, below), 
and vishitam te vastibilam (i. 3.8: p. vi-sifam), As counter-examples, 
to show that it is only after a preposition that the initial م‎ of a root is 

VOL. VII. af 
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iv. 22,2). He also adds two examples of another class, viz. dushiano 
(p.dusiano itt dwh fano: iv. 7.3), and mixhtokearim १ p. nih-fakvarim 
9, 22.6). The rule must be meant also to inclade gobAish tarema (vii. 
60,7). The word कमी [का (vi. =i 1) would seem to come properly 
under it, but its treatment by the pada-texts io it is written dustera, not 
duh-tera) indicates, 1 should think, that the Hindus regarded it as an 
irregular प of بك‎ and अवाच, from the root star (str); hence 
it would fall underthe next rule, or elae under rule 98. | 


पतृतस्वस््पिषु ॥८६॥ 
86. -Also before stria, sva, and the root svap 


Bot three cases oceur under this rule, one for each of the words men- 
tioned in it: they are aniahtrioh (p. anih-atriah: vii, 82, 4),-nishwa (p. 
nik: eva: vi. 121.1 and vii, 83.4), and the frequently occurring dushwap- 
nyam (p. dwh-svapmyam: e. g. vi. 46.3), with फ hich goes its derivative 
déushvapnyem (p. dduh-swapnyam: iv. 17.5). The commentator cites 
them all, excepting the last; the second of them he gives in its connec- 
tion, thns: ‘duritam mahed अतच, All these words* have in the edited 
text been written in ‘a similar manner, with but a single sibilant, as I 
have here cited them, and as they are given by the, commentary in our 

५ + This does not, howerer, appear to be the way in which 
the Priticikhya intends that they should be written, for it prescribes 
that the final risazjaniya or sibilant. shoukl be- converted into सी before 
the initial مع‎ not that there ehould be a dropping out of cither sibilant. 
Yet the Pritichkbya also is defective as regards its treatment of tham ; 
for, while it has. di irected above (ii. 16) that a dental mate (tareryiya) 
be converted into o lingual after final sh in the preceding word, it has 
ا‎ iven no such role respecting the dental sibilant. If we follow our 






1 
ise, then, ve cet عا‎ „+ We ४ الو‎ write वाजी जती, nish sod, वनज 
nyam, which are barbarous and rr dssible forms. ‘The manuscripts 
write, without dissent, aniehirtah and nishvo; as regards duskvaprya, 
their ( is शलाक (1 ؛‎ they vary with the ‘utmost inconsisten mey 
between that forni and dahshvapaye, in no single instance writing du 
shrapaya, While, therefore, we are ريت‎ ed to look 8 n antsh- 
shtrioh, nish shee, and dushshvapnyam as the forms which the Pritich- 
را ظ‎ hiva intends to sanction, we cannot but bold the editors justified in 
following’ for the two fornier cases the unanimous anthority of the 
MSS., and in making tho third conform to them. To dushtara refer- 
ence has been made under the preceding rule, as a case akin with these, 
but differently treated, in that one of the two sibilants has been rejected : 
on account of this न्ह ‘doubtless, it 15 treated as an anomalous 
case by the pada-test, and left undivided. = 
_ The Va}, Pr, (iii. 71) adopts and sanctions the form duhshvapnya: 
the Rik Pr. (v. 1, r. 1, ceoxvin) requires, like our treatise, dushahvapaya, 
although the manuscripts, as noticed by Maller, usually read dusheopaya. 


ना निमाने निमिना 





Panini (viii, 8.101)—and-thon vapushtamam (रमत कृ. vapuh-tome, 
vy. 6.6: 1 have. noted no other similar case in the text). As counter- 
example, to show the necessity of the restriction “before a taddjita- 
suffix,” be cites agnia takménam (v.24. 1); to show that of “ beginning 


with 4” he: gives. sorpissdt, yojuesdt, ropwxsdt, which are not in the 
Atharvan, while the first of them, again, is an example under Panini’s 
rule just, referred to. 


The corresponding rule of the Rik Pr. is. at .؟‎ 16 (r. ४ ; ccoxlviii), and 
Taitt. Pr. vi. includes one or two similar cases, Neither, however, 
gives a grammatical definition of the phenomenon, like that of our 


Trea ष्मदादूर तिस्वमादिवर्नम्‌ ॥ ८8 ॥ 


84. Also before forms of the second personal pronoun, except 
ing in fais tvam ete. | 


Those forms used as “substitutes for छतीव ८5" or as cases of the pro- 
nown of the second person, lefore which the conversion of final # into #h 
takes place inthe Atharvan, are team, ted, and fe: the cases are enomer- 
ated below.* The commentator cites; a4 instances, five of them, viz. 
bahish te ساح‎ (i. 3. 1 ,مك‎ ptwhhish ted vaya (i. 35.4), dydush ted prid 
(ii: 28.4), (40045 (vam aamdn (ix, 2.25), and 494 fe rohitoh (xii. 1. 35). 
As examples from the gona of exceptions, he offers {dis team putram (ii, 
23.4), cadhris team (iv, 6. 8), and prvestiie ted (३१, 7.6). This gonad 
have not thonght it worth while to take the tronble to fill up; deeming 
it-of more interest to give the complete list of the cases in which the 
change of the sibilant: did; rather than of those in which it did not, take 
place. ‘The former are, I believe, the more numerous of the two classes. 


` तत्तानग्रादिषु च ॥८५॥ 

85. Also before fat, t@n agra, etc. — | ५ 
The forms of the third personal, or demonstrative, pronoun. before 
which o final بد‎ after an alterant vowel, is converted into sh, are tam, tal, 
and fin. The cases, which are not numerous, are detailed below} The 
commentator cites four of them, viz. agnish ted dhold (a. 1 vi. 71,1 ) 
agnish tan agre (7.54, 3), edyush tan agre (i. 34.4), and mish fam 1 





# Before (नव + ix 2.25, 9. 6. Before fed: | 2.9; 35.4, 1. २8. 4. 1, 29. 8, 
क्र 78, S518. xiv. 259-89. चनी 4. 0, =. 21. 119); 341.8; 1.4; 48.17. Before fe: 
3.1-8. #.13.4; 29-8, قوع‎ ` १. 6.9; १5: 6. Vi १8. #; 10 ना. 6.१; Tae 
wi. 2, 18, 19.4.10, 2.9.2. 31.1.18. आ 1.29. xiv. २.2, xviii. 9,15. 2158, 2. 


At i. 10,10, all the अजकं MSS, without exception, give 41.111 # ted, which 
was deemed. however, mach too anomalous apd ادن ام‎ a न ‘be re- 
esived into the alited text. 


Before fam: iv, 29.9. Before tat: 1 99.2 vi 71.1, 2. wil 58 9. - x, 9. 26. 
xvii ii. 2.55, xix. 9. 2. Before fdn: ii, 34.9.4, xvii. 2. 28. There is msi ingle pete 
moreover, in which all the aanhifd MSS, rend sf after a: viz, nash باقعا‎ 1. 35. 2; 
but this reading has bern rejected in the edition, as an evident blunder, apparently 
growing out of f a confusion with the participle ملأ طلم شممس‎ | 
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the specification “when preceded by an alterant vowel” continues in 
force, as we goon farther from ‘this point.” = That ia: to-sny, the action 
of the present rule ia retrospective as well عم‎ prospective, and extends 
to all the cases in which the conversion of wisarjaniya to + takes place 
according: to the rules of the preceding section, as also to the cases 
which are now farther to be specified ; and that, whether the # to which 
the rules relate is original, or comes from viserjoniya by role ii. 40 ete. 
The subject of this whole section is the mati of the dental sibilant, or 
its conversion into the lingual, sh. The same 9 henomenon is treated in 
Rik ए. ज. 1-19, Vaj. Pr. iti. 55-82, and Taitt. Pr, ४1.114. The gronp- 
ing of the cases is so different in the different treatises that any detailed 
comers of rule with rule is only. occasionally and partially practi- 
cable | | 


Ae ASAT ॥८२॥ (0 
82. Also in the root sah, when it takes the form sdf, 
¦ , The commentator cites, as cases coming under this rule, turcdishdt (in. 


5.3), हतन اوم به‎ in AYV.), نلفشعقدمامم‎ (€. = ए, 14. 8). إشامام جشفطمشاممع‎ 
(१.९9. 11), पनि क vicedshdt (अ. 1. 54). An counter-exam ae 
to show that itis ouly when sah becomes sdf that the change of sibilant 
takes place, he instances prasaianam, which is not found in. our text, 
That sidbhtta means ‘when it becomes ad ५ and not ‘when it becomes 
sah, appears from the instances amifrasdha and sdirdsdha (see under 
i 23), 10 owhich, although the vowel of the root ia lengthened, the sib 
lant remaina unaltered. If चपर occurred in any earlier book than 
the nineteenth, (it-is found only चौ अ, 7-4) the rule would have to be 
alteresl, or else add in.eddbhitta would have to. be understood عم‎ mean- 


ing both add (aif) and .قوق‎ There is no real necessity for any such 
tule as this, since all the words to which, the, नकि ns 
relating have precisely the same form im pada ab in sankitd, But there 
is a gras aver objection to the rule than its dispensability: it is quite.out 
of pe we where it stands. In the first place, it treats of an initial يل‎ 
while the treatise otherwise puts off such cases until after all those of a 
final «are disposed of;) and, much worse, it interrupts the: चका of 


ण asya, which عمسم‎ necessarily take place from rule 81. to 






those that follow: since, in the majority of the cases which it concerns, 
the sibilant is preceded by long चै Kither there is here an mnusual de- 
gree of awkwardness and inconsistency of method on the part of the 
author of the treatise, or the rule is an 0 । 

_ The later rules iii. 1 and iv. 70, which deal with the same irregularly 
formed words from different aspects, are to be compared, 


` तद्विति तकारादौ ॥८३॥ 


_ 88.. Also before a taddhita-suffix beginning with £ 





vopush(aram—not يم‎ 204 तर. which wo = occurs in the Atharvan, while 
the first two are found as examples under the corresponding rule of 
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` The commentary cites the passage: paro ‘pe ‘hi + 7 vi, 45; 
i). The poda-text regards manospépa asa compound, writing 9 ma- 
nah-pipa, Its separate mention by the Pritichkhya would seem to in- 
dicate that the latter regards the two words as independent; since, 1. 
compound, it would fall under rule 62, and would need no special 
notice. The accentuation does not help to setile the question, and the 
sense ia nearly as good one way as the other. 


THAT च ॥८०॥ 

80. Also that in réyasposha ete. 

Under this role, the commentator instances only three cases, wiz. 
rdyas posham (e.g. 1. 9, 4), paruah ee (e.g. 1.12.3), and 4م‎ picdeam 
tires karak (iv. 20.7): the latter has been already remarked upom, as 
not Jess entitled to be included in role 65 than some of the cases to 
which that role relates. There are to be found in the text quite a nom- 
ber of other like cases, not provided for in any of the foregoing rules+ 
they are as follows: divas putrdu (vill. 7.20) and diras payoh (xix. 44, 
5), already spoken of under rule 69; tdas pade (vi, 63.4), referred to 
under rule 72; adkamas padishta (viii. 4.16: see R. Pr. iv. £0) | dvisha- 
tas padaydmi (xi. 1.12, 21); dpos putrdaoh (xii, 3: 4) and mahas puird 
sah (xviii. 1. 2), of which the latter is a Rik passage, and noted in its 
Praticikhya (iv. 21); rojor prthu (xiii. 2.22: see R. Pr. iv. 18); and 
firas krtam (xiii. 4.40). In all these सद the testimony of the 
manuscripts ts unanimous in favor of the sibilant: in iv. 34.8, a part of 
them (P. ,لذ‎ W. E) read dhenush ddmodughd; ond in more than one 
instance elsewhere, one or two manuscripts give a + or #4, instead of 
viaerjoniya, before an initial p or & Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
tell what is the teaching of the Prati¢hkhya with regard to any such 
eases; we do not even know how accorately it or its commentators had 
noticed and noted the instances which their text contained. There is 
no ewan reason why the single cases noted in rules 66, 72, 77, 78, 79 
should not have been left to go into the gona, if a gana was to be estab- 
lished, and neither the accuracy nor the method of the treatise, in dealing 
with this class of phenomena, is worthy of onqualified commendation. 


The eightieth role ends the section, of which the signature is: 80: 
dvitiyasya triiyah pddah_ ١ 


ग्रत ATT षकार; uci 


81. In all these cases, s becomes sh, when preceded by an 
alterant vowel. | 

The commentator says; yod اهام‎ samdee ackdroh kapayor को 
ify anukrintoh: atra nimyupodhasya sakdrosya shokdro bhavati: eldny 
evo ‘ddharandni: ndmyupodhasye ` drashtavyam: ifa ultram yad 
anukramishydmah; ‘the meaning is that, from the mle “in « com- 
pound” ete. [11.62] onward, in every case, a4 preceded by an alterant 
vowel becomes sh: the illustrative instances are those already given: 
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dyaush pitar nyonA adharda (not found in AV.). At iii.0.1, where 
the two words occur eee in in connection, all the 955. excepting 1. and 
H. give dydush, and the 8 reads the same. =e iil. ort every 
eodex presents: dydwh, which was accordingly received into the edited 
text: and the same reading was ado a 0 at vii 7.2, where the same 
lime occurs again, although two of the MSS, (W. and 1.) there have 
dydush, Tt might have been better, considering the discordance of the 
manuscripts, and the consequent inferior weight of their authority, to 
allow the Priticikhya to determine the reading of all these passages. 

Like cases occurring in the Rik and VAjasaneyi ore treated in their 
Pritighkhyas (1 Pr. iv, 23,24; V. Pr. iii. 33), 


Oy: TAT ॥५५॥ 

76, Also that of @yuwh before prathama, 

The passage is cited by the commentator: dyush prathamam prajdm 
potham {iy. 30.2, 4, 6, 8), but, in ९ be ery case of its occurrence, the manu- 
scripts rend without dissent dywh. The edition, however, haa in this 
instanee followed the authority of the Pritichkhya. 


त्रे 59511243 nok n 
76. As also before pra, when followed by the roots mush or 


The two passages to which the rule relates are md na dyush pra ऋत 
8010 (viii. 2.17), and dirgham dywsh pra jloase (xviii. 2. 3). In both 
passages, however, all the manuscripts read dywh—as does our own 
commentary, in citing them—and the printed text does the same. As 
counter-cxample, the commentator brings forward 1100707 dywA pra lira 
1 ze) ; other cases are viii. 2, 2 (w 8 ere 1, reads dyueA both times) 
and xix, 32. 3. 


परिधिः Felt noon 
77. Also that of paridiih before patih, 
The passage ia yothd go asya paridhish paldti (v. 29. 2, 3), and the 


manusc ries ipts are Unanimous in supporting the reading seater 1 by the 
Pritichkhya. 


निवततस्यृणातौ ॥८८॥ 
78. Also that of nivatah before prndti, 


tr alae “eth passage yd wig nivatas proddi (vi, 22.3), aa in read 


मनस्पापे not ا‎ 
79. Also that of manah before pépa. । 


+ 
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which the rule mentions; the commentator cites it: arétyah parydh 
patih (सि. 4.क7); ` | Wa भ 
The other treatises bring together all the cases of conversion into-a 
sibilant before peti, and give their rules ॐ more empirical form (see R. 
Pr. iv. 15, بم‎ 42, celxi; V. Pr. iii 34; T. Pr. viii, 27). لمان‎ 


Woy‏ ]رج 
Also that of tddyéh before pada. > RT‏ .72 


The passage is iddyds podem (71. 10,6), The commentator gives a 
counter-instance—Austinydh padena (vi. 70.2}—to show that only the 
genitive idéydk undergoes this change before pada. | | 

That the rule is not so framed as to include also the closely analogous 
case idae pade (vi. 63.4), the only other one in the text where an origi 
nial final sibilant is preserved before pad, gives reason to suspect that 
the verse containing it was not in the commentators Atharvan: च हन 
picion which is 0 ported by the peculiar mode of occurrence of/the 
verse, at the ead of a hymn with the subject of which it bas nothing to 
do: It locks as if it had been thrust in at the end of vi.63, because in 
the Rik text (x. 191) it preceded the verses of which vi. 64 is composed. 

Compare Rik Pr. iv. 17 (r. 49, celxviii), and VAj.-Pr.i.22, which 


पितुः पितरि | ७३ Ai क 1 +त 


, 12. Also that.of pituh before रता «5... .. + 

The commentator cites yor تدكا‎ veda هق‎ pituah | a (0 ‘got (n. 1, 2 + and 
a similar phrase ia found once more in the text (ut ix, 9.15). On-the 
other hand, we ४०११९ tliree cases in the eighteenth book (xvii. 2. 49; 3. 
46, 59) in which pilwh stands before pitoreh, and, by the unanimous 
नने y of the manuscripts, maintains its हन्यु We must sup- 
pose either at the Pratichkhya and its commentator overlooked these 
passages, or that they did not stand in the text contemplated by them, 
or that they stood there with the reading pitush piterah. * 

The Rik Fr. notes a similar case at iv. 25 (r. 64, cclxxxiii). 


ATT webu 


74. As also that of dyiuh, in the same situation. 
The commentator instances dydush pitor ydvaya- (vi, ४. 2"), 374 








® The manuscripts vary somewhat in their rending of these worls, both as re- 
-gards the sibilant and the accentuation: ताक 1 ५५ vee the af whirh the Priticdkhya 
requires; the rest have A. Hp. om) Lacrent dyd'wh, the others dy'dush. There 
can Ie من‎ १५ पनन्त thatthe latter is the trie method: the word एत्य be divided 
into two evilables in reading, and the vocative mecent of Rl an igitiol eyiahig belongs 
only to. the former of the two: thus. di‘ سدق‎ : which, when written tigether as a 
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125. 2. अब. 3. 1. The only connter-instance is that mentioned in the 
rule, and given in full by the commentator, viz. @ yanti divah prihivin 
sacaale (xit. 3. 26). 

" The Rik Pr. (iv. 20, 1, 57, ecluxvi) adds the restriction that the con- 
version into the sibilant occurs only when divah गि a रवत, The 
would be correct also, if made a part of our own rule. The other two 
treatises do not apparently note any such cases as occurring in their texts. 


Te च ॥ ६९॥ 

60. As also before prahtha. 

The commentator cites a single case, divas prehthe dhdvaménom su- 
pornam (xii. 2, 37 i The others wre ‘iv. 14.2. xi. 6. 10. xii. 9. 12. Sill. 
4. 1. xvid. 81. To show that only divah is subject to this change of 
its final before prettha, the commentator instances bhamydh prahthe 
vada (v.20. 6). 2 
01 il original ‘sibilant of dives also maintains itself before ॐ in two 
other ‘chses, vis, divas petite (viii. 7. 20) and divas #قومم‎ (xix. 44. 5). 
With the latter cur treatise has nothing to do: the former it bets fall, 
oe marently, into the beratirum of the gona which closes the subject and 
¢ section te 80). | shih | 

Compare Rik Pr, iv. 22 (r. 61, cclxxx), and ४४]. Pr. aii. 23. 


चः पतौ गवामस्याधरवनम्‌ ॥ ५०५ ॥ 


70. Also that of yah before نمم‎ except when gavdm and 
asyih precede, 
Nearly all the passages of the text to which the rule relates are cited 
by the commentator; they are divyo gandharvo biurancsya yas patil 
(ii. 2. 1), mrddd-gendhervo bhuvonasya yas petih (ii. 2. ५५ and ध 86 (6 
तै 4 bAneonasya yas patih (v. 8.0): to be added are only Martshyad 
तत دن‎ patih (xiii. 3.7), and ydni cobiro تبنم سانانا‎ yor path 
(xix. २0. 2}. The exceptions are also cited, as follows: gardai yuh patih 
(ix. 4.17), and dirghdyur anyt yok patih (xiv. 2.2). One cannot but 
think that a better form for the closing restriction of the rule would 
have been “ whenever bhwranasya precedes.” = 

These cases are net distinguished by the Rik Pr, and. Vj. Pr. from 
those coming under our next rule. 


٠ 971217911: ॥५९॥ 


. TL. Also the visarjeniya of a genitive, excepting that of eacydih, 
(0 excepting 21 
(+ The eases coming under this rule are almost inoumerable, and it would 
be a waste = to specify them in £) The commentator cites fonr, 
viz, Wieds उ m4 patih (e.g 1.1. 1}, uvhas patih (xvi. 6.6), brahmonas patih 
(e.g. vi 4.1), and jagatas لمم‎ (vil. 17.1). “The only exception is that 
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ततस्यरौ ARIAT ॥ ६६॥ ` 

66. Also the visarjaniya of tatah before pari; when the latter 
is followed by braima, 

The case referred to, and cited by the commentator, ie fafax peri brah- 
mand (i. 10. 1 , As counterexample, to show that it is only before 
braima that the change takes BIN is quoted fatah part خا كن‎ (vi. 
89. 1} ; one other such case-is afforded ५; the text, but in the nineteenth 
book (xix. 57. 0}. A similar case, in which the suffix ‘a4 becomes tas 
before pari, is sindhutas part (iv. 10. 4 and vii, 45,1); the Pritighkhya 
takes no notice of it, if it be not intended to be included in the gana 
with which the section conclades (it. $0). 

TARTANA aaa ॥ Ao 0 

67, Also the visarjantya of an ablative before pari, except in 
angebhyak 2491 ete, 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 15) and Vj. Pr. (iii. 30) give the additional spectfi- 
eation that the part must be at the end of a péda, of before a pause, 
and the addition of that restriction to our own rule would have made 
it accurate, and obviated the necessity of the gana. The instances and 
counter-instances aré both tolerably numerous, and are detatled in 8 
marginal note.* The commentator cites. as instances, ushtho Aimavatas 
pari (xix. 39. 1), jdlem himavalag pari (iv. 0.9 and +. 4. 2), and ridyulo 
sores pari (iv, 10.1); and, as connter-instance, the ge heading 
the gan, £ rinim angebhyoh pary dearantam (ii, 34,5), The instance 
first citetl is the only one anywhere to be found, in the text or iu the 
commentary of our treatise, which seems to come from the nineteenth 
book of the present Atharvan text: bot [do oot regard its occurrence 
as by any means to be taken for an evidence that that-book constituted 
a part of the commentators Atharva-Vedn; it is to be explained rather 
as a slip of his memory in quoting, or as د‎ reading of one of his Fushtha 
hymns, differing from that of काः text. | 


 दिविस्युचिव्यां सचतिवर्नम्‌ ॥ ६८॥ 


88. Also that of divah before prfivi, except when the latter 
is followed by the root sac. 7 

The commentator cites two of the م‎ ages to which the rule relates, 
viz. divas prthivyd antarikahdt samuirdt (tx. 1. 1), and divas prthivim 
abhi ye ayjanti (iv. 27,4). The text affords three others, viz. vi, 100, 3; 








# Cases of an ablative in + before pari at the end of A eee i 10,4. iv. 9.9; 
10:1 15: 10, v4.2 vi 111. ढः vi, 38.2; 63. Ty vol 4. 6. 2 2.92. 9.4. ऋतः 
2,44. xix 49.1, 6. ह ‘i 

Cases of an ablative in A before peri not at the end of a pais da: fi, 34.5. vi 195, 
@ (dia) vil 50.1, vith 9.4. ied 10. 27.25, अ 1. 39. 2. 1; 35. 4 (bis); 44, 
8,9; 46.5; 67. 6. 

¥OL. Fil. ath 
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trish कन, not found in the Atharva-Veds...The Rik Pr. treats 
the same case in iv, 24 (r. 63, cclxxxti). ` 1 द 


| - 8 = ह 

कृ एकरेक7त्कृणोतुकृतिकृधिघ्कणयोः ॥ ६५॥ 

65. As also a visarjantya, ex scope _ that of karnayoh, before 
kuru, karam, kerat, drnotu, krt, ant kell, . 

The cases to which this rule is meant to apply are of very different 
frequency of occurrence, and the rule itself is of very different degrees 
of accuracy as concerns the forms mentioned. For turu, the comment- 
ator cites’ pifrbhyag oa namas kuru (xiv. 2. 20), the only instance m 
which this rare form (found elsewhere only at xi. 9. 1, and its repetitions 
in the same hymn) is preceded in the poda-text by visarjaniya. For 
koram we have cited suboddhdm emutas karam, (xiv..1, 18) : also. the ب‎ 
only instance. For keret, the instance semmanasas karat (vii. 94.1) is 
give iven: the text also affords javigidas karat (xix. 34.2, 10; 35,5), and, 
sesides this, only nish Karat (e.g. ii. 9.5), Under drnotu, the com- 
mentator remarks Arnote ity atra tridhdive ما"‎ vaktovyam, * under Arnot 
it should have been noted that the change occurs only in three cases: 
and he proceeds to cite the three cases, viz, dirgham dyuash kernolt (vi. 
78. 2), egnish brant bheshojam (vi. 108. 3), and monish krnotu devajah 
(४.8. 31). In all these passages, however, the manuscripts read, with- 
out dissent, visorjaniya before the &, and the edition has followed their 
anthority except t in vi, 106, 3, where, by some oversight, «A has been 
i oie Other instances in which عامط‎ has an unaltered وتام‎ 
janiya before it are tolerably numerous,” and nowhere among them does 
5 ning) le codex read .له ممع‎ The next word, 4८, is one which, for a 
double reason, haa no right to a place in the rule: in the first place, it 
तता nowhere except in compounds; and secondly, it converts 1015 a. 
sibilant only the precedin 51 vierjantya of مه 14.9.11 ناكم‎ would be. 
sufficient! YP rovided for by rule 63, even if not adjudged to 14 ४११९. 
rule 83. ‘The commentator cites for it 10400 feam asi niahkrtih (v. 5. 4). 
Finally, drdAi actually shows a marked tendency to preserve the original 
final sibilant of the preceding word, and does it in numerous instances 11 
the commentator cites two of them, viz. aaamitram करण Krdhi (vi, 40. 

3), and se "mam nish krdhi parusham (y. 5.4: this belongs rather under 
rule 63); the only exception is that noticed in the rule, and cited by ` 
the commentator, viz. mifhunam karnayok krdhi (vi. 141.2). Besides 
these, we have, of forms from the reot Aer, fires karoh (iv. 20. 7), which 
the commentator cites under rule 80, below, but which has as good a 
right ba be specially noted in this rule as one ane or two other of the cases 
the he Jatter contains, Not much can be said in praise of the way in 
which the role is constrocted : 

The other Praticikhyas (R. Pr. iv. 15, r. 43, cclxii; V. Pr. iii. 22, 28, 
31; T. Pr. vii. 25, 26) treat these cases in nearly the same way : whether 
with no greater accuracy, I eannot say. न) 














५ aes hey arc १८; 83. 8; 79.3; 58. 1; 104. 8. vil, 92,1; 98, 1; 61.1; 91. 
1-5 त m2: 42 xb 6. ऋ. 1.1.43. bes 

+ They ey are 1.13.2: 96.4; 34.1, ¥,5.4 (5.1 AL) ना. 40.5; 74.8; 196.9. vil, 
0.9; 26,8, viii 5. 17. xir 8. 6. | ^). ११. वी 
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first member, instead of changing it into the sibilant: in a single case 
(dyuhprataranch, iv. 10.4), they all agree in so doing: we have, how- 
ever, regarded this coincidence as accidental, and adopted in the pub- 
lished text the reading which the Pritigikhya requires. | 

Rule ii, 81, below, directs the conversion into #4, after an alterant 
vowel, of the dental sibilants prescribed by this and the following rules 
of the section. 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 14, र 41, تجلاع‎ V. Pr. iii. 20; T. Pr, 
Vill 28) pi give the same ام‎ precept for the conversion of visarjani هن‎ 
into a sibilant before & ,م “تسد‎ and detail the exceptions in following 
rules. 


PS aaa «पि ॥ ६३॥ 


* „69. The tisarjaniya of nth, duh, तकी, and havth becomes 8 
before & and رم‎ even elsewhere than in a compound. 


The Part icle dwA never वा its in the Atharvan text ४९ t as com- 
pounded with other words, but it would scem from this rule that the 
compounds which it forms are not entitled to the name samdea, The 
commentator cites as examples dushkriam ه)‎ g. iv. 25. 4) and dushpi- 
fam (not found 10. AV.; take instead dushpratigraha [x. 10, 6 the 
only like case which the text affords}: both are also given in illustra- 
tion of the corresponding role of Panini (viii. 3.41). Dushikrt and 
dushkria are the ९१.१९ words in our text in which dwh is followed by & 
The preposition aii becomes काज before عل‎ only, and, excepting a single 
case (nishEritaA, 11, 34.1), only in verbal forma and derivatives of the 
root dar: the commentator cites one of them, viz, Aush(hos tat ممعم‎ 
nish karat (+, 4. 10). But it occurs three times before & and p in the 
accidental combinations of the phrase (viz. aid kravryddam, sii. २. 18 
[B. 1. कछ kr?) 5 do, xii, 2.425 neh prthivydh, xvi. 7. ®). and the manu- 
er almost without exception read there wit, which has been pst ted 
in the edition as undoubtedly the true reading. Avih occurs only in 
connection with forms of the root عمط‎ (sometimes not immedintely com- 
bined with them): the commentator instances drish Arnushva rijpdni 
(९. ह. iv. 20. 5), and dvish कतना स्ततः (not found in AV.). Harih be- 
comes Aavigh but once, in the passage Aqvish dravantah porivatserinam 
(111. 10. 5), which the commentator cites: it evidently forms here a kind 
of halécompound with kar, For this word the commentator is himself 
obliged to instance an exception, as follows: tato ‘pa wadati: Aavih ym- 
rodicam ; ‘from this is to be made the exception Aarih purodé ram 
(xviii. 4.२}. The rule is Sarpy Bie entitled to much credit as a 
elear and complete statement of the phenomena with which it is in- 
tended to deal. 


चिः ॥ ६8॥ 
64, Asis also that of 7 


The only case in the text coming under the rule is apdélém indra trish 
piitvd (xiv. 1.41): the commentator cites it, and adds also trish krafvé, 
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duced into our treatise, rather than, with Weber (p. 187, 188) to be 
surprised that nothing like it is found in the Vj. Pr. 


समासे सकारः कययोरनतःसम्यःश्रेयण्डन्दसाम्‌ ॥ ६२॥ 


62. In a compound, it becomes 5 before k and p, excepting in 
the ease of aniah, sadyoh, greyah, and chandah. 

The citations ए in illustration of the rule are odhaspadem (ec. g. 
ii, 7.2: p. adhah-padam), pibasphakam (iv. 7,3: p. pibch-phikam), na- 
maskirena (iv, 30,9: p. namah-kérenc), and yo vigealaspdnir ula rigea- 
fasprihah (xill. 2. 26: ५ क ५0५ 24910 م‎ wigvatah-prthah). With re- 
gard to the second of these, I would remark that its treatment by the 
pade-text, and its citation under this rule, seem to depend upon a false 
etymology, inasmuch ms its final member is plainly not phika, but 
,ملفا‎ a word allied with sphdna and splat, repeatedly met with else- 
where: in the combination pibah-sphaika, then, the final of the first 
member hns ^ according to. the rule of the Rik Pr. and Vj. 
Pr. (spoken of above, under ii.40) for the loss of a visorjaniya before 
a sibilant followed by a surd mate, The commentator then cites in full 
the (~ | । WWustrating the exceptions, viz. anfohkocam iva (i. 14. 4), 
anfahpdire rerihatim (xi,9.15), sadya 2 (xi. 7. 10), sreyohketah ١ 
क). 10}, and ملسلسيامتسمك‎ (vill. 9. 12(. Next follows what has the 
appearance of being another role, with its commentary; perehparah : 
para iti cd "mreditesamdse na مد‎ bAavati: twat parahparah ; * parch- 
porah: the viverjantya of paral also does not become > in a. compound 
ca repetition; e.g. frat parchparah (xii. उ. 39}. This is not, however, 





fen | by the commentator فم‎ a rule, since after it. he gives, a5 final 

repetition bef ore the next rale, our rule 62, samdse....chandasdm. It 

/ js also evidently not to he reckoned as a rule, on account of its inter- 

ag the anuertti, or im p lication by inference from the preceding 

rile: cf visarjantyah مهد‎ bhaeati, which continues to the end df the 

section. It must be looked upon as a rirttike, or secondary lim itation 

by another hand, of the rule under which it is introduced. Respecting 

€ pro + fl of its introduction, moreover, there ma be question. 

The only other case of the kind oceurring in the text is parushparuh 

(e.g. i. 12. 3), which, as we shall see, ix cited by the commentator under 

rule 80, below: a4 it ap 1 not to be if it belongs under our present 

rile, Tt may be, then, that such cases of epee neited words are not re- 

gos led as distinctly enough compounded to entitled to the unquali- 

fied name samdec, ‘compound,* They seem, however, to be treated 

aa regular compounds by the other Pritichkhyas, and our own pada- 

text makes po distinction between them and the rest, writing parwi- 
-paruh precisely like rdfajih, for example. ane 

Our manuscripts are not consistent or unanimous in their mode of 

treatment of the class of compounds to which this rule relates, one or 

more of them, in several instances, retaining the final riserjantya of the 












‘appears from their separate mention in the fourth chapter (iv. 
Hed among regular compounds (iv. 9}. = 
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Besides the word dirghdyutvdya (e.g. i. 2१, 2: p. dirghdyu-tedya), 


which is of frequent oceurrence in the Atharvan, the commentary cites 
atho schasracaksho tvam (iv. 20.5: ,م‎ sohasracaksho iti sahasra-caksho), 
and darhishadoh (xviii. 1. 45, 61: .م‎ barhi-sadah). In all these cases, it 
will be noticed, the dopa of the visarjaniya is made in the poda-text, قة‎ 
well as in. का, as is directed-in क later rule (iv. 100), In the two 
first, there is an actual. substitution of the themes dyn and cokvAw for 
the usual dyus and cokshuy 10 the other we are to assume, rather, that 
the final of bariis is lost in making the sandAi, and we have a right to 
surprised that the pada-text does not give us burhih-sedah, 


Here ends the second section of the second chapter: the signature 
is: 59: dvitiyasya dvifiyah padah, 


। दारो । 4 
इर्‌ उकारो दाशे परस्य TT ॥ ६०॥ 
60. The wisarjaniya of duh becomes u before daca, and the 
following dental ts replaced by a lingual 


That is to say, يك‎ becomes dit, and ddga, déeo, making diddga, 
The passage containing the word is cited by the commentator, عن‎ follows 
yend ditdage asyan (i. 15.1); and he adda soviAsldydm ily eva: durda- 
pa iti duh-dige; this is the form the word would assume in the 
text: the pada reads simply duh-dage. The theme of the word is 
rather diidde than dudd The commentator says farther: opara 
dha: dhdndsaddgadubhayeshu lupyeta upadhdyds ca dirghah tavargi 

tevargiya wi: diddcah: didabhah: didhyah: ava diidhyo jaha 

‘another says, before did, कतक, व्व, and dabha, the viserjani 

dropped, the preteding vowel is lengthened, and a lingual substituted 
for a dental: thus, चतत त, [déind gah} didabhah, didhyah; ava dit- 
dhyo كنامز‎ (Rig-Veda 1. 04. 9) these words,.only the one men 
tioned in our rule is found in the Atharvan: the others occur in the 
Rik, and are the subject of a role of its Pritighkhya (v. 24,1, 55, 
ecclxxi), A part of them are also noted by the Vaj. Pr. (1. 41, 42) 
The Atharvan: has duh-naga (v.11. 6), but treats it according to the 


regular methods of combination, making durnara in अना. 

rT TAT: ॥ ६१॥ 

61. Before gun, it becomes ६. | 

This is intended merely as an explanation of the mode of formation 
of the word duechund, which is accordingly to be قاة لي‎ 
through the stages dwA-pund, dut-gund, and hence ( ؟‎ 1. 13,1 
chund. Two instances of its occurrence are cited: duchunim ordmom 

17. 4), and fad rdshtram hanti duchund ) 19, 8). As the poda-text 


oes not analyze the word, but writes it simply duchund, this rule is 
properly superfluous, and we have a right to wonder that it was intro- 


2 Tt te probable, however, that ddpa in the rule means, not ‘the theme 
ddga,' rte root dip. ४ 
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rece Lute वन्द्नेव । 

पषण बन्दनेव वत्तम्‌ ॥१६॥ 

58. As also in gepahershantm and vandane 'va urksham, 

The commentator cites the two passages: oshadhit pepaharahanim 
(iv. (८ 1: 7. gepah-Aershanim) and voendane ‘va rrksham (vii. 115. 2: p. 
ond ). The foriner is a striking case of arbitrariness in ety- 
mologizing on the part of the authors of the pade-text, for there 18 
neither necessity nor plausibility in treating the compound as if made up 
of separ and karshana: the former member is evidently fepa, which in 
the Atharvan ia much the more common of the two forms of this word. 
And as for the other case, of elision of the risorjaniya before iva and 
contraction of the two vowels into a diphthong, it is equally surprising 
to find this one singled out to be so written, from among the man y 
५ the text which are to be مع‎ read. For the contraction of क final = 
le, ending either in an original ع‎ or m, with the following particle of 
comparison iva, 50 that the two together form but two syllables, ia the 
rule rather than the exception in the Atharva-Veda. Ont of 59 in- 
stances in the text, in whic h a final ak occurs before ira, there are only 
18 in which the metre shows the sand/i to be regular: in 46 cases we 
sre to read عل" م‎ am iva فز‎ contracted in the same manner 25 times 
out of 40; dh بعس‎ only 4 times out of 19; im iva, 3 times out of 5; 
ih iva, 7 times out of 10: wh iva, 6 times, or in every instance the text 
contains; wm iva, only once out of 3 times: and there are single spo- 
radic cases of asimilar elision after the terminations ¢A, du, dn, ad, wd, 
which would pass without notice, as mere irregulanhes of metre, were 
it not for their analogy with the others 1 have mentioned, but which, 
considering these latter, are worth adverting to, as illustrations of the 
same general tendency. | 


ट्ष स व्यज्ञने॥१५५॥ . 
BT. As also in لعلف‎ and aah, before 2 consonant. 


The instances selected by the commentator are esha priyah (ii. 36. 4), 
and oa sends mohayaiw (111. 1. 1), © | ¢ 

All the other trentises (R. Pr. ii. 4, 7.11, 12, exv, exvi; V. Pr. iii. 15, 
16; T. Pr. v.15) include syeh in the same roles with सर and ach - 
the word, however, nowhere occurs in the Atharvan text. 


न 59717 ॥५८॥ 
" 58, एण عمد‎ in the passage sas padishta. 








Tho ए adharak sax pedishta (vii. 31. 1), is 1 cited by the com- 
mentator, tis one which occurs in the Rig-Veda also (iii, 63,21), and 
is noticed by ite Pritichkhya (iv. 20, r. 58, celxxvii). 







— a ॥ ५६ ॥ | 


59, Visarjaniya is also dropped in dirghdyutudiya ete. 





our commentator gives, viz. bAweo wicvesku savaneshu कुनर, and 
which is not to be fonnd in the Atharvan, The commentator farther 
cites for éievah an actaal Atharvan pers 3 ५ bhuvo vivasrda anvdfatina 
(xviii. 2.92); bot even here it would hardly be necessary to understand 
the word قن‎ ५. the came meaning as in the mystic trio ककः Miurak 
svar, with which the later religious philosophy amuses itself. For ddhah 
and amnah, the examples quoted are yo asyd tidho na veda (xii, 4. 18), 
and ye amano तदंति mdérayaonti (viii. 6.19: the only case). 


PATA SA NS 


58. When preceded by a, visarjantya becomes بن‎ before a fol- 
lowing a. | 

And this به‎ of course, combines with the preceding a, so that the oh 
becomes o, قو‎ is directly tanght by the other treatises (KR. Pr. ii. 12, ४. 
39, exxxvii; V. Priv. 42; T. Pr. ix. 7). The instances cited are 0 
“pe hy aeameddhe (v. 7.7), and poro ‘pe ‘hi monaxpdpa (vi. 45.1). For 
the treatment of the tomas initial च, see 1५. 53, 54, 

This rule is much mutilated by the copyist, both in its first statement 
(akdro ‘Lire) and in its final repetition (akdropedheryokdre), 50 that its 
true form is only restorable from the commentator’s paraphrase, which 
reads ckdropadhasya wisarjaxlyasyo “hiro thavati: obdre paratah, Evi- 
dently the triple recurrence of the syllables Lira, kdro, Aare bothered 
the copyist’s weak head, and he stumbled from the one to the other of 
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54, As also before a sonant consonant, 

The commentator’s illustrations are tathé saptorshayo viduh (iv. 11. 9), 
fad vit drakmarde wduh (x. 8.43), and fasydm naro vapata bijam 
asydm (xiv. 2. 14) 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rak Pr. iv, 8 (7.25 
eesliv), Vij. Pr. iv.41, and عانق‎ Pr, tx. 8. | 


प्राकातेपधस्य लोपः ५५५॥ 

55. When preceded by ® it is dropped. 

That is to say, it is so treated im the position defined in the last rule, 
hefore a sonant consonant; the ease of aA before a vowel was included 
in ii, 41, above. The commentator cites anamind rirakshavak (ji, 30. 3), 
dhird. deveshu (1. 1 ). and ckagatom ذا‎ janatd wd bhitmih .؟)‎ 18. 12), 
which last passage contains three cases of the application of the role. 

The corresponding rule of the Vaj. Pr. is found at iv. 37, that of the 
Taitt. Pr. at ix. 9. The Rik Pr, ) 8, 7. 24, ccxliii) teaches that the 
visarjaniya (along with its preceding vowel, of course) in such a case 
passes into d—which is a peculiar way of saying the same thing. 
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The examples quoted from the text are yad aharahar abhigachdms 
(xvi 7. 11), and شم‎ ‘ty apiparah (xvii. 25). As counter-examples, 
to show that the final is linble to become > only when the word is neu- 
ter, we have samaho vartete (not in AV.), und dvddariho “pi (xi. 7. 12). 

The passages in which the other Pratichkhyas take note of this irreg- 
alar change of ahas are Rik Pr. i. 26 (r. 103, civ), Vj. Pr. + 163, and 
1४111. Pr. vin. 8,18. | 

The next rule farnishes exceptions to this one. 


न विभतिरपरात्रिरतरेषु ॥५१॥ 


Bl. But not before ॐ case 
and rathaméara. 

As examples of ahah before case-endings, the commentator gives us 
ahobhyaim and ahobhih, but the latter of them (xvii, 1.55: .م‎ ahalpbhih) 
is the only instance of the kind which the Atharvan text contains. For 
the’ ا‎ und ahordire he cites two cases, chordtrdbhydm nakshatre- 
Bhyoh (vi. 128. 3), and ahorittre idum एत (xi. 6.5): it is a word of 

9 vent occurrence. For the combinations of ahas with following rijpa 
and rathomfora are quoted yad who rit pans dreyante, and yada ‘ho ra- 
tharmtarcm® adma glyate, neither of which passages is to be found in the 
Atharvan. Jt is a very suspicious circumstance that a vdritika to a 
rule of Panini’s (viii. 2.68) mentions the tame three exceptions which 
our rule Fi gives: and it is rery probable that our treatise in this case, قم‎ 
+, several others, has constructed its rule so as to include all the cases 
noted as occurring in general usage; and hence, that the two phrases 
quoted are not necessarily to bs १ ns having constituted a part 
of the Atharvan text for which the Priticikbya was composed, 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 13, Bs 40, eclix) makes exceptions only of 7000019 
and कीज the Vj. Pr. (i. 163) excepts cases in which ahah is followed 
by BA; the Taitt. Pr. (viii. 13, 14) teaches the conversion of the final 
of chah ime + when it i not the final member of a compound, nor fol- 
lowed by Shc or biydm. ‘ 


उधीञप्नोनुवसाम्‌ ॥ ५२५ 


59. Nor is the चव of Qdhah, amnaf, and biuval con- 
vertible into r. | 

This rule is utterly idle in our treatise, since uo precept has been 
given which should in any way require or authorize the conversion into 
+ of the final of these words. The original form of ,تماش‎ however, is 
Gdhor, ns is क shown by the comparison of ५ the kindred languages 
४ Euter, udder), and by its treatment in the Rig-Veda; and the 
Rik Pr., تيم‎ (i 22, 7. 97, 08, xevill, xcix), hus to give rules re- 
specting it. Neither of the other treatises takes notice of it or of either 
of the words here associated with it. All three, however, are noted by 
Panini ५५८ 2.50, 71), a8 words which may or may not, in Vedic tse, 





ending, or the words 70 rétri, 


change their final into r; and the instance there cited for bhuwaA, bhuvo 
اميم‎ bhuvaneshu, looks as if it were meant to be the same which 
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The commentator first cites يري‎ vhrases, of which the first two are 
not to be found in the Atharvan, the third ०. 8 under the next 
following rule—viz. dhdtar dehi, savitar dehi, punar ؛‎ tye i (xvii 3. 70: 
but possibly the three phrases form a single passage toge ¦ 
& genuine citation from some other text)—and then adds two genuine 
and appropriate instances: dime mdtar ni dheAi (xii. 1.63), and tracam 
eld vicastoh: wigostar iti wi-castoh ५ 5,4). He goes on to ge 
counter-examples; first, to show that the conversion into r apne ac 
only in a singular vocative, he cites a passage—ddivyd Aofdra tirdheam 
(१. 27. 9)—containing a plural vocative from a theme of the same char- 
acter; ener second, to show that a vocative of such a theme only is 
re ` त the manner described, he cites the vocative om Bs ‘ular of 5 
theme in as, which has séu and not سكع‎ in the dual, viz. favtshasya pra- 
ctloh: praceta iti procetaA (iv. 32.5); adding pracetah sdudrivacandntom, 

Here, as in more than one other instance, our treatise shows a greater 
readiness than the others to avail itself of the help of apnea cate- 
gories in construeting its rules: all the other Praticikhyas laboriously 
9 in detail, one by one, the words which are here disposed of as 
a class, in one brief rule, 

श्रत्तः पुनः प्रातः सनुतः TOO ॥8८॥ 

48. Also that of aniah, punah, priitah, sanutah, and svah, 
when indeclinables. | | 

‘The final specification is intended only for the first and last words 
of the series, anfoh being possible as nominative singular of anfa, and 
svah of ava. The commentator illustrates as follows: anfarddve juhutd 
(¥i.32.1), puner mde” "te indriyam (vii..67. 1), prétar bhagam pisha- 
nam (iii. 18,1), sanwler yuyotw (vil. 92.1), svar no ‘pa fed (11. 5.3]. As 
counter-examp! ea, to show the necessity of the spécification “when 
indeclinables,” he gives yo nah avo yo aronah sajatah (i. 19. 3), samagrah 
samantoh: semagra ih som-agroh: samanto bhiydsam: samanta iti 
sam-anioh (vii, 81,4: the commentator thus gives the Arama-text for 
the passage £ samagrah samanto bhitydsam), 

The other treatises exclode the noun dnfa by defining the accent of 
anfdh, and the Rik Pr. treats कत्ते in the same way—a method which 
renders necessary considerable additional limitation and explanation. 

r १ 

स्वपा ॥8२॥ 

49. And that of svaA, algo in svarshdh. 

The commentator cites the passage, cilsham agriyah svarshah (v. 2, 8). 
The reason of the word ca in the rule, he saya, is 8% the following 
letter is a surd; and be adds that the spirant becomes > only in sanAita, 
the pada form being svah-eGh; this last is rather a gratuitous picce of 
information, | 

(^ > 





50. Also that of ahah, when neuter. 


FOL, Fil. £5 
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intended to be thus excluded must be, such as wi wo dhamatu (iii. 2. 2), 
but they are sufficiently provided against by the final specification of 
the rule, “ when the word is not.a, pronoun,” and 1 do not see how the 
citation in the text of both the ea and the vi can escape the charge of 
superfluity. As counter-examples, illustrating, the necessity of the final 
pecification, the commentator cites Airenyevarnd atrpa yadd wah: pa 
iti wah (iii, 13. 6), and yatre dari wepaydms eah (in, 13.7) he does not 
choose to notice the fact pst thes cases aro also whe by their 
2 receding عه‎ wi, an no instances of uA a5 9 
noun, 8 ५ his ent to do. ae other treatises a ५५५५4 
मः whose final is riphita by calling it anuddtta, ‘ unaccen which 
compels them then farther to specify the cases in which the verbal form 
rab (ee) happens to be accented 
€ term sarrandman, ‘all-name, used to denote a pronoun, 18 an 
and: interesting one; it is not found in either of the other 
treatises, but. is employed. by Panini, NVdman, ‘name,’ includes ‘sab- 
stantives, adjectives, nouns: but. while the two former, being 
descriptive. of quality are restricted. in their application to certain ob- 
jects or classes of objects, a pronoun may be used of anything indiffer- 
ently; it is a title of universal applicability 


ने ॥8५॥ # 


45. Also that of चौ and wih 


The commentator cites prathomé deth) dedr itt dvah (ix. 9. 22), tas 
mad vir ndéme (iii, 13 | and चलत कीटक = war iti wah (xviit 
1.32); repeating, asunder the previous role, the final words of the 
half-verses, as they would be repeated in the krama-text. | 


ग्रनङ्ात दाः ॥8६॥ ` 
46; Also that © ahah, except it be from the root Ad. 


An equivalent and, one would think, preferable form for. this rule 
would have been Aurater ०६48, ‘ohdh when coming from the root Aar 
hr)’ The mentator’s examples are tadras fda pary ahdr déimnd 
vi. 103, 2, ,[ه‎ tha réshtram # مهما‎ (अ. 1,4; the commentator, or the 
copyist, omits to add ahér ity ahah), and agnish tad चै ‘hah (vii. 3 
is added ahdr ity ahah, but it is = 8 د‎ the word not stand- 
ing im pawea ; asi 7 parihdra slipped away from its roper 
नश place € citation. to 19 but then the word fol Lot 
ahih should also ha 1 ted in the last Lae and it should 
read agnish tad 4 "har merrieh). As counte ين‎ to show that 
بلقل‎ from the root Ad forms no exception to the general rule respecting 
risajantya, the commentator cites, 3 10, 


टकामचिते रौदिवचनान्तस्य Bon 


47. Also that of the vocative singular of a noun whose dual 
ends in 70४, 








I : 
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घोषवति च ॥8३॥ 


45, As also before a sonant consonant. 
The remaining citations of the commentator are fasyd/agnir patsah 


(iv. 99.2), agner bhdgah stha (x. 5.7), ardtlyor bhrdtreyasya (x. 6. 1), 

and fdir medino arigirasah (x, 8. 20). Eke) 
It has been already noticed that the other PriticAkhyas unite this 

rule with the preceding. प्रः 


प्रावः Aaa वि वरविमरसर्वनाप्ः ॥ 88 ॥ 


44 Also is chan ged 1 into r before a yowel or sonant consonant 
the क of dvah, kah, akuh, ca vi vah, and abibhah—ex 
pt in the case of a pronoun. 

In this and the following rules, as far as the 40th inclusive, are treated 
the words whose final viveryaniya represents an original ,ع‎ and nots, 
and in which, accordingly, the ris liable to rea pear before a sonant 
initial, even though च or @ precede, The Rik Pr. and vai. Pr, deal 
with this class of words in a somewhat different manner. The former, 
in the 0 + part of its first chapter (i. 20-26)' rchearses ‘all the 
words of which the final spirant is rephin or riphita,* liable to pass into 
r, and then, in a later chapter (४. 9), prescribes the conversion into r 
of the ripAita vigarjantya before sonants, The Vj. Pr. 5 ives AS like hist 
(i. 180-168), and 8 like precept for the alteration (iv. 95). The Tiitt. 
Pr,, like our own tréatise, tent iat of the whole matter at once (in vill. 
8-15). The words of the class are quite differently combined in’ the 
different PraticAkhyas, so that any detarled comparison is impracticable: 
thus, for instance, the words treated in this rule of ours are found scat- 
tered through Rik Pr. i. 21, 29, 23,20; Vij. Pr. i. 101, 164, वह and 
Taitt. Pr. viii. 8, 9. = 

The cases to which the rule refers are instanced by the commentator, 
as follows: swurwco rena deah: dvor ify deah (iv, 1. ne 3 sarasrali fom tia 
didfare koh: kar iti koh (vii. 10.1), चण क्षतु akah: akar ity akah 
(ii. 25, 1}, अणव ca تدصر‎ asatag ca wi wah: ver १/4 woh (iv. 1. 1), and 

१ porthastam abibhar aditih putrakdmyd (vi. 81.3 A Tt will be 7० 
ticed that the commentator repeats each word to which the rule applies, 
with tf interposed, except in the last case, where the r appears. 10 तवम 
Aitd, This is in accordance with the usage of the pada-text of the Rig- 
Veda, but not with that of the Atharvan, which in no single instance*® 
performs poriAdra of a word ending in a riphita visarjaniya ; and we 
must accordingly 9 ard the repetitions as taken from the £rama-text, 
which would give such a form to the words in question, as ih द ^ at the 
end ofa line, In the case of wi poh, we haye te preceding word, ca also 
extracted, in order to limit the rule to this particular Fa 3 age, or, 0s the 
commentator has it, etdvaftvdrtham (compare note to १, 28). "The cases 





® Excepting in the twentieth book, whose جد الس‎ ¦ 15 shown by this and other 
peculiarities to be merely > patting together of extracts from that of the Rik. © 


¢ 1-7 = 


=" = 7 


. لوماعم‎ vere 1 of phonetic transi 1 
7 which follows it, and then farther by ii. 53, so that all which remains of 
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more of the sibilant character than the mere breathing viserjantya, and 
5 have been intermediate steps between the latter and the original 
sibilant. । 


स्वर धकार्‌ः ॥४१॥ 


41. Before a vowel, visarjaniya becomes y. 

This is an intermediate Step to the total disappearance of the spirant, 
by ii. 21, and it is very hard to say whether the conversion into y 15 ه‎ 
matter of grammatical theory nits or whether it gives account of an 

tion. “The rule is linnited by the on 


it is that ملم‎ न نم‎ {1 lost when following 0 and preceding fi vowel, 
and when स a and preceding any other vowel than a, The 
commentators fons, illustrating these two cases, are youryd upasthe 
urv ontarikeham (vil. 6.4: p. yoayd kh: upa-sthah), madhyandina wd 
gdyati (ix. 6. 46}, abhiparyata eva (x, 8,24), and sa dépah (not found in 
:كل‎ perbaps the reading is corrupt, and ea dpah [1)1. 13.7] or na dpah 
[sii, 1, 30] t the passage intended ). 

~The Tait. Pr. (ix. 1) gives its general rule in a form closely corres- 
ponding with that of our own. The Vij. Pr. (iv.36) also makes the 
conversion of the spirant to y before clision, but restricta it formally as 
well as virtually to the case of a visarjaniye | receded by. a and ॥, ‘The 
Rik. Pr. (ii. 9, 10, r. 24; ९१, ४४111 OXXXI) follows a peculiar method: it 
assumes 10 conversion Into y, nor does it declare the spirant omitted, 
bot teaches that. when the latter is | p receded by a long vowel, not subject 
to conversion into r, and followed by a vowel, it becomes رك‎ and = ५५ 


॥ 7 


in ike circumstances but preceded by a short vowel, 1t becomes a, 


TTT रेफः ॥४२॥ 
42. If preceded by an. alterant vowel, it becomes r before a 





vowel, 
The alterant vowels, as already noted (under ii. 29), are the whole 
series excepting a and ¢ | 


“The commentator’s citations are agnir dxinah (ix. 7, 10), edyur ami- 
6 10. 16), فيه"‎ "ham manyor ara नकु iva (v. 13. 6), and (dir 
95 | 


3 جو‎ (५. 21. 8) 
لاست‎ „21. 5). 
"The other treatises Pr. +. 20, >. 78, Ixxvii, and iv. 9, r. 27, cexlvi; 
V. Pr. iv. 35: T. Pr. viii, 8) combine into one this rule and the following. 
There is-here another {वलम in the manuscript: immediately ध 
19/11 19/11 fasyd कजत tatsch and the other ३11४७ 
soar rations of the conversion of vitarjaniya preceded by an alterant vowel 
ea, before the rule dah ete. It is evident that the copvist has lea ao | 
over the rule ghosherati ea, toge rether with its own paraphrase, the final 
repetition of the preceding fule, and aps some of the illustrative 
citations belongi ag to one or both of ॥ ,دس‎ There is no reason what- 
ever to 70 anything more than this is omitted, or that any 
ther, 





rule is | ॥ 


छ; =‏ 0 م8 
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(३. 19. 4} ; before linguals, लीक tikate (> fabricated instance: no case 
of this conversion is to be found in AV.: the same example occurs 
under Pan, viii. 3. 34); before dentals, mayas tobebhyh (i139. 2), avis 
fokdni (५. 19. 2), balhikin vd porastardm (१, 22.7), yujas tuje jandh (vi. 
43. 1}, yathd posas tayddaram (vi. 72.2), prd छत्र noe चर (vii. 49, 
1), treyastrinpena jogatl (viii. 9.20), makhas fawizhyate (xviii. 1. 28); 
before labials, tatah pari prajétena (vi. 89.1); before ज, vatabhrajds sfa- 
weve i. 12.1: edition -j4 stancyon, and this time with the assent of all 
the MSS. except E.), aruarrdnam (ii, 3.3: 1. arwherdnam, and, in yerse 5, 
Land 11. ؛ .مل‎ all the others, in both cases, crwardnam ; pada arwh-srd- 
nant 7 ملاعم‎ sthana (iii, 8. ठ: all the MSS, except H,, rivratdA शकण), 
ati durgds srotydh (x. 1.16). Instances for ¢ and aA are not given. 
The १ 8]. Pr. (iii. 8, 11) gi ives as tanght i Be Chkatiyana the doctrines 
of our treatise—namely, that riserjeniya becomes a sibilant before a 
sibilant, and jihrdméliy 1 and upedimdntya before gutturals and lalvials 
—while it states (111. 9} that Cakalya leaves wiserjaniya unchanged be- 
fore a sibilant, and itself, not व; that point, maintains the river- 
jani "eh | before श utturals and Jabials, Before palatals and dentals, it pre- 
scribes (iti, 6,7) the conversion into ¢ and :ف‎ of the hypothetical case 
of an initial lingual it takes no notice. Before a sibilant followed by 
a surd mute, it ames the wtserjaniya altogether (iii, 12), as already 
noticed, The Rik Pr. likewise treats at considerable length the changes 
which our treatise compresses into a single rule. It first (iv. 10, r. 4 1 
#2, ecl, ecli) gives roles which agree in all P points with our own, only 
excepting the case of a mute followed by a sibilant, and, later, that of a 
sibilant followed by a surd mute, before which (iv. 12, r. 36, ccly) the 
visarjantya is to be struck out. But it then goes on (iv. 11, r. 33, 34, 
eclii, celiii) to permit the retention of the spirant unchanged before gat- 
torals, Iabials, and unaltered ‘sibilants, and even, finally (iv. 12, r. 38, 
sore , to pronounce this the approved usage before gutturals and labials, 
The Taitt. Pr. also (ix. 2,3) agrees with our treatise, only excepting Evh, 
before which viserjantya is to remain unaltered, It then rehearses the 
4. opinions of other authorities: Agnivecya and Valmiki (ix. 4) 
“bold that the spirant maintains its identity before 0४ and labials, 
while others (ix. 5) who allow it in these eases to become prhvdmiliya 
and upadhmaniya, leave it unchanged before sibilants—it ११५ cing speci 
fied, however, that of this number are not Plakshi and PlAks 7 ana. 
The omission before a sibilant followed by a surd is mentioned (ix, 1) 
as the doctrine of KAandamiyana, | 
The discordance of opinion among the ancient Hindu grammarians 
as to the treatment of visarjontya before surd letters is thus shown to 


have been very great, the only point upon which they all agree bein 

its conversion into sand ع‎ before dentals and palatals—or, more shine 
erly, the retention of the original sibilant in the पि former position, and its 
conversion into. the nesrly related palatal sibilant, by assimilation, in 
the latter. The assimilation to a following sibilant must, it should 
seem, be regarded as a more primitive mode of pronunciation than the 
retention of—or, more properly, conversion into—visarjaniya, which 
latter has become श च prevalent in the later language, It is Pos 
sible, too, that the so-called guttural and labial spirants. may have ذا‎ 
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scribing sphotana. The same close relationship with respect to poe of 
utterance which causes the final palatal to pass often into a lingual, 
instead of reverting to the guttural out of which it pis ee grew, 
causes the lingual, in coming before the palatal, to virtually double it 
only. The transfer of position of the organs is too slight and easy to 
necessitate the emission of an intervening sound. 


This is the last role in the first section of the second chapter. The 
manuscript this time omits to specify the number of rules contained in 
the section, and adds simply deifiyasya prathamah padah, — 


विप््रनीवस्य परसस्यानो घोपे ॥8०॥ 


40. اانا‎ ie بن‎ before a surd consonant, becomes of like po- 
sition with the following sound. 


That is to say, applying rule i. 05, it is converted into the 8 ite 
oe corresponding in position with the १ ng letter. Thus, 
before € and ch it becomes رع‎ before ह and th, ah; before f and th, 37 
before ع‎ ऋ, ands, it is changed into each of those letters respectively ; 
before ‰ and EA it becomes pihrdmiiliya, and, before p and pA, apa 
dhméntya—these Inst two spirants pve fs 11 noticed, clearly im- 
plied in this role, although nowhere referred to by name as belonging 
to the scheme of spoken sounds recognized by the treatise. rhe rya- 
دوم‎ itself, then, would only stand, in sanAifa, before a pause. 18 
theory of the PriticAkhya, however, is not at all the practice of the 
manuscripts, and the latter, rather than the former, has been followed 
y us in the printed text. In none of the Atharvan codices i any 
attempt made to distinguish the jiArdméllya and wpadhmantya from the 
visarjantya—and, as we cannot but think, with much reason: since the 
division of this indistinct and indefinite sound into three different kinds 
of indefiniteness savors strongly of an over-refinement of analysis. Nor 
do the manuscripts—excep ie in a few sporadic cases, and without any 
agreement among one another ss regards these—convert visajaniya into 
a sibilant before a sibilant. 0 the final revision of the edited text, the 
rule of the Priticikh 5 in this respect was begun to be followed in the 
interior of a word (see ii. 3.3, رق‎ iti 21.2; av. 27. 2), but was ‘soon 
neglected again, + and the text in general shows visarjaniya before a sibi- 
lant in all sittiations. The role that the visarjanfya is to be dro pped 
altogether before 5 ~ followed by a surd mute—a rule which is 
Inid se bag wy the Rik and एतै. Pritighkhyas, and not by our own, but 
which is tather more usually, although with very numerous and tabs ise 
larly = exceptions, followed in the Atharvan manuscri co ¦ 
been ubiformly carried out in the edition; althongh many will doubtless 
be inclined to think with me that, considering the varying usage of 
dhe manuscripts, it would have been better to follow the authority of 
the Priticikhya, and so to avoid the ambiguity occasionally arising from 
thé omission of the final spirant. — 
ae Peseta ig cathe mera as follows: before oe ttu- 
la (kavarge : भ efixes In each case such a specification to his class: 
of examples), antaAkosam fra (i. 14.4); before palatal, yor ca drishan 
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terpretation, and unstipported by the ac of the word elsewhere, in 
this or in the other Pratighkhyas. The V4j. Pr. makes no such excep- 
tion of the nasa, nor is it noticed in the versee—from the same metrical 
treatise, doubtless, which has often been found cited above—with which 
the commentary on the rule closes: vargéndm riprrifdndm samnipdate 
nibodhata: wyavdyt sphotandkhyas te yad odyatre nidarpanam ; ‘know 
ye that in the collocation of the series in their inverted order there takes 
place an insertion called sphotana: yod gdyetre is an instance of it’ 1 
am disposed, then, to look upon the exclusion of the nasals from the 
op eration of the rile as و‎ later gloss, foisted in upon the rule itself. 
ظ‎ ५ rere is by no means a lack of reason for making the exception; since 
he nasals are accompanied throu api their utterance by a free emis- 
sion of intonated breath through the nose, and are by it made so dis- 
tinctly audible that there is felt no impulse to give them additional 
clearness by the insertion of such a sound as sp aint If the inter- 
1 of the commentator be rejected, we shall have to edd to the 
list of groups given above as coming under the action of the rule not 
only क, of which an instance has already been cited, but also n&A (e.g. 
kein EAddantih, ४.19. 3); ng (e.g. स्वरत gandhareoh, ii, 1.2), and 
ngh (e, £. devin ghrtavatd, iii. 10,11), To the specification of the rule 
that the consonant followed by sphotana must be a final, the commen- 
tary brings قا‎ 1 the 0 lean venor adgd iva (i. 27. 3), where the 
group dy, although composed of a dental before a guttural, suffers no 
such न sition, ‘The term virdma, which is used once or twice also 
in the technical language of the other Pritighkhyas, has the same sig- 
nification with avaxdna, and denotes a pause accompanied with a sus- 
pension of enphonie influences; such as takes place in the ordinary text 
only where there is a sign of interponction, or at the end of a sentence 
or paragraph, but in the yeda-text is found after every word, and even 
between the two separated parts of a compound word. 


न واه‎ Aa कालविप्रकषस्वत्र भवति ATS: 
कषण इति ॥ ६९ ॥ 


89. But not in the case of a lingual before a palatal; here 
there takes place a prolongation of the tune: and this they eal] 

That is to say, when a ¢ comes before a ¢, or a 4 before ay (the only 
two cases. Which can occur under the rule), there is no separation of the 
two consonants by unclosure and reclosure of the organs, but the effect 
of the contact is merely to lengthen out the time employed in uttering 
the group : the name applied to this prolongation, karshana, * tractio, 
drawing out, extension,’ is not elsewhere met with in the gram mimatical 
literature. The commentator cites as examples ahat ce "md, (iv. 20. 2), 
shat ca فود‎ shoshti¢ ca (१४. 15. 6), and shod jatd (viii. 9. 16): they are 
the only instances of these combinations to be met with in the Athar- 
yan text, except one in the nineteenth book (shat ca, xix, 47,4). | 
` 1६ is easy to see the physical ground of this exception to the rule pre- 
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second member, and each is represented ty but a single case, and one 
of the two is in the nineteenth book of the text: they are peh (frish- 
tupchandah, vi. 48.3), and. زا‎ (trishtubjagatydu, xix. 21. 1 ). The com- 
mentator to the Vj. Pr. 4९ .م‎ 266) defines sphotana to be ^ the 
separated utterance of a clos combination of consonants” (pindibha- 

(०१४५ son prihag ,wccdranam): our commentator gives no such 
explanation, mere sa cary phrasing the rule as followa: قاب قوعم‎ ripar- 
yaye sphotanah sandhyo bhavati: pirrega ced virdmo bhaval: bnt the 
text itself has already (see i. 103) defined sphotana to be a quarter or 
an eighth of a short a—doubtless a sawirrta a, or the neutral vowel. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the spAofana is that very brief un- 
closure of the organs which we often, if fot ordinarily, allow to take 
place between two mutes standing In conjunction with one another, and 
of the former of which we desire to make clearer the pronunciation. 
In passing from a ¢ to a &, for instance, while it is possible by an effort 
to make the relense of the t-closure and the formation of the &-clo- 
sure 40 truly simultancous that nothing whatever aball seers » from 
the mouth during the transfer, it is more natural to let so much breath 
slip out between as shall render audible the unclosure of the den- 
tal १ ition, and so far relieve the imperfect or @bAmshita utterance 
of the ,ا‎ rendering it comparatively clear and distinet (sphufa), This 
insertion is then pro er ly ممه‎ 0 called sphotana,* that which makes 
clear, distinct, or evident: we have noticed above (under + 103) that 
the commentator gives it also another kindred name, vyofijake, * mani- 
fester.’ It is, under other circumstances of occurrence, very nearly the 
same with that release or ४. of the passive and active organs of 
production which the bh Pr. (i. 90) prescribes after the pronunciation 
of a final mote in the pada-text, so that the next word may begin with 
a new effort. That the Hindu theory allows sphotana im the combina- 
tion of the phrase only in case two mutes mect. inthe inverse order of 
the vargas to which they belon a has something of arbitrariness in it, 
yet.is not, without foundation ‡ Jor it-amay be noted, [ think, that.it is 
perp tibly harder to سم‎ अः ‘a contact farther forward in ‘the 
mouth to one farther back, than to make a like transfer inthe contrary 
direction, without allowing थः - intervening escape.of breath or sound: 
and the order of the vargas follows the advance in the mouth of the 
place of formation. | 

The commentator cites, as instances of the oceurrence of «photana, 
سرع مقع | دهده‎ La + vashat-kirena, ९, 34 v. 26.12), avatham (p, eval-kom, 
1. 3. i + شطع‎ (po gjat-kdA, ४, 25, 7), frishtub gdyatri (xvii. 2. 6), and 





gayatre (ix. 10.1), Of other combinations than these, the text‏ ادير 
prescnta pk (anushiup, katham, viti, 9, 20), tkh (c.g. ulkhidon [p, ut-‏ 
vias wae iv. 11. 10), \ and dgA (९. £ padghoshath [p. pe it-ghoahdih], ४. 21.‏ 
६}. Whether combinations of th € dental nasal with a ८५: 1 (२1 +‏ 
ral mute are to be regarded a4 ५११५६ under the rule, and admitting‏ 
sphotana, is rendered. at least doubtful by our commentator, who goes‏ 
on ae ie | py; “why does the rule say piirvena? because of such cases as‏ 
Eraman ko asydth (viii, 9. 20 ” Itis evident from this that he would‏ 
nnderstand plrva as equivalent, here to anuftama, ‘not last in a mute-‏ ` 
series,” 1.¢.‘non-nasal.’ This seema to me, however, a very forced. in-‏ 
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is a universal accordance (compare R. Pr. iv. 4, r..8, ccxxvity_V.. Pr, 1v. 
ig; T. Pr,.v.25, 26). 


न समो रात्रतौ nse 


36. An exception is the m of sam before the root rij. 


The only words coming under the action of this rule are م‎ 5 0 
somrajnt,'and sémrajya: لجنا‎ forms from the root raj with the prefix 
sam are not foutid in the text. The commentary cites samrdd ecko vi 
rdjatt (vi, 36.3), samrdjty edhi coocureshu somrdjit derrehu 
nandndih ` सव्व edhi samrdjay uta (वत्तौ (xiv. 1.44). The de- 
rivative sdmrdjya ,م)‎ adm-rdjya) is found once only (xiv. 1.45) 

The other treatises duly notice the same tional case (see R. P 
iy. 1, r. 23, चक; V. Pr. iv. 4; To Pr. xiii. न): € Taitt. Pr. alone -at- 
tempting to give the rule a more ge eral form, and. declaring sam and 
tim not lisblé to change ‘when followed by rd: it is strange if the 
treatise donot thus Jay itself open to thesimputation,of an, error; our 
own, text, at any rate, has such aie as samrddhayantay (iil, 30.6) 


त्ये च  ॥ २७॥ 


31 also, before a v which is the result.of sandhi. 


पि (न here referred 10, and cited by the commentator, is sam 
w din 


dsyam (vi. 56 a , Where the particle u, following sam, is con- 
verted into + ‘by ii. 39. ° Thi More 


asti—in {16 n k (xix. 10. 7, 9) Which this rule 5 so can 


sthutted to dover: aines the Athaty recom our 
consists only १९, eighteen books of the present Atharva-Veda, 


ante स्फोटन पर्वण لعو مجع‎ 


38. In case of > combination in the inverted. order. of the | 
~ there takes place sphofana, provided the former is a 


[४ 











Weber (p.267) regards wipsryaya as-signifying here simply 

ence,’ but it does not seem to عض‎ possible to give the word so general 
and indefinite’a meaning, and the whole treatment of the subject by” 
the two ed goes to show, at least by negative evidence, ६ 1 
the cases. contem by them are only those in which a mute of. one 
series (warga) enters into combination with one of a-preceding 
نمع‎ tht, in the oes thie natoral order of the scries ‘appears inverted. 
The precept of th Pr, (9. 162) is to the effect, that it cither is or 
is ०४ all error oo ronunciation to utter a guttural after another mute 
with sphotana,. 1& +न 0 appearance a narrowing of the ere of 
occurrence of the sphofana:to no small extent, ns Gainer गन our 
treatise: but it is almost only in seeming; ‘for, allowing the ex : 
made in the next following rule, there are bait two. ५० नि requir- 

sphotana to be found in the Atharvan in which a guttural is not the 

VOR. Fit rel 
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नकारस्य च ॥३४॥ 

34. As is also n, 

The commentator's citations to illustrate this role are those alread 
once given, under i, 64, including the words paritishi, yajirshi, and 
harifizhi, and, to show that # is not altered in the interior of a word 
before semivowels, he farther quotes (dudf mdmd `आ Kanyd (x. 4. 24) 
As instance of » before » within a word, we may tuke fanrad (€. हु. 1. 
1 I before r and १ it is found only when final, 

Pr. (iv. 2) is the only other treatise which contains a rule 
corresponding with this. 


SMe लकारो STITH ॥३५॥ 

„ Both m and n, before j, are converted into a nasalized ९ 

The commentator quotes from the text, ss instances of m before / 
{वन lokam (11. 28. 5), avind lokena (iii. 29. 3 etc), protimdnl lokih 
xvii. 4.5); and, as instances of m before 7 durgandhiiil lohitasyan 
aa 6. 12), and sarrdfl lokin (€. g. iv. 38. 5) 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the editors of the published text 
did not follow this rule of the Pritichkhya with regard to both m and 
n, The manuscripts, however, are almost unanimous in reading only क 

el after an original m, with a nasal si 35 over the preceding vowel 
(there are but two or three cases, if I recollect oer of a doubled ¢, 
and their authority has in this respect been followed. Where an origi- 
nal م‎ has disappeared, on the other hand, the. manuseri 7 follow, not 
without. some exceptions, the directions of the Praticakhya, and we 
have done the same, also without absolute uniformity 

The three other kindred works (see [1 Pr..iv. 3,1. 7, cexxvi; V.-Pr. 
iv.0; T. Pr. v. 26, 29) with one another, and disagrée with our 
treatise, in converting eke all the three semivowels y, +, and » into 
those semivowels nasalized; as regards the treatment of the ऋ there 





® The lack of suitable type renders it necessary to represent the sandAd, in trans- 
cribing the instances, in \॥ property: non should be written, and 
akg. = वकु should be oe Baers tha first ce Feuer व 
1 Se PEAS general 9 न for the 
is pot in (प 7 with the theory of the ० 
knows po anuerdra, and nothing intermediate between a nasal mote and a nasalized 
semivowel or vowel. We ought, then, in our transeri flowing 2 
in every instance a nasal edapted in class to the following mute, as has 
Pape ey under ii, 31—only, choose, taking the liberty to substitute a 
m in of the assimilation of those letters, according to roles ii. 10, 
11, 21—nnd, on the other hand, in cases falling under rules ii. 97, 29, 22, ete., to 
write 3 مولع‎ distinction trade in rhe? Pras 
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is > universal accordance (compare RB. Pr. iv. 4, 8, coxxviig. V,Pr, iv 
13; T. Pr. v.25, 26). 


न AAT 71501 ॥३६॥ 


$6. Am exception is the m of sam before the root rij. 


The only words coming under the action of this rule are samrdy, 
somrdjat, and siimrajya > verbal forms from the root réj with the re 
sam are not found in the text. The commentary cites samrdd ملا‎ vi 
rdjali (vi. 36. 3), samrdjily ناليم‎ crocureshu somrdjhy uta तलु 
nandndith ‘samrajiy edhi somrajiy uta gvagredh (xiv, 1.44). The de- 
rivative sdmrdjya (p. sdm-rdjya) is found once only (xiv. 1. 43) 

The other treatises duly notice the same nal case. 
iv. 7, 1. २३, ८८३; प्र. Pr, iv. 5; Tes Pr: xii. 4 Taitt: Pr: alone “at- 
pting to give the rule a more ge لسعم‎ form, and. declaring sam and 
aim not [कि to change when followed by ré@: it is ‘strange if the 
treatise do. not thoslay-itself open to the jimputation-of .an, error; our 
own, text, at any, rate, has such forma as samradhayaniah (iii, 30. 5) 


च वकार ॥३७॥ 


81 .. هف‎ also, before.a v which is the-resultof ज्व, | 


(युन here referred ta, and لهات‎ by the ¢ommentator, is व 

v dnd ‘ha gate : et at » Where. the particle w, following som, is con- 
1 ऋ ^ 1१६४ 

nth book (xix, 10, (9. this rule js not حضف‎ 

Mere (दक 31 27 ined nei our trentide 

Veda 


व्गविपपेये स्फोटनः jam चेदिरामः ॥३८॥ 


98. In case of a combination in the inverted: order. of the. 
~ there takes place sphotana, provided the former is a 
fina 















Weber (p.267) regards wiparyaya as signifying here simply: ‘differ-- 
ence,’ but it does not seem to me possible to give the word 4 reneral ` 
and indefinite’ a meaning, ind the whole treatment of the subject by 1 
the two 1 ती goes ما‎ show, at least by negative evidence, that. 
the cases Pot nis اط‎ by them.are only those in. which > mute of. one 
series (verge) enters into combination with ‘one of apreced atries, 
so tliat, 78 the prone the لسارم‎ order of the series ‘appears! inverted 
The precept of the V8}. Pr. (iv, 162) च to the effect that it either is or 
is Dol an error of ciation to- utter.a guttural another muta 
with sphotana, This i¢ is JN appearance a narrowing!of the sphere-of 
occurrence of the sphofana-to no small extent, as: compared with: our 
treatise: but ‘itis Almost only'in sceming; ‘for, allowine the exception - 
made in the next following rule, there are but two. combinations requir- 
ing sphotana to be found in the Atharvan in which o guttural is not the 

voL. WI ned 
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नक्रारृस्च Fun 
64. Asis also به‎ 


The ध "8 1 poet eaey 
once given, under 1. 84, in e Ww yay and 
havi and, to show that 9 is yok altered in the interior of a word 
before semivowels, he farther quotes fdudi nimd क kan १५ 4 24) 
As instance of ऋ before ४ within a word, we may take fonvah (९. ع‎ 

1 before r and ! it is found only when final, 

Vaj. Pr. (iv.2) is the only other treatise which contains a rule 
corresponding with this. | 


उभयोलकारे लकारो भनुनापिकः ॥३५॥ 


35. Both a and به‎ before J, are converted into a nasalized र 


The commentator भू from the text, as instances of m before [ 
عبرم‎ Tokam (iil, 28/5), امه‎ lokena (7. 29. 3 etc), protimalil lokah 
xvii. 4.5); and, as instances of a before /, durgandAtfil lokitésydn 
(1 6. 12), and one vastus lobdn (e.g. 1१. 38. 5}. ` 

It is perhaps to be the editors of the published text 
did not follow this rule of the Praticikhya with regard to both m and 
mn, The manuscripts, however, are almost unanimous in reading only a 

(after an orginal m, with a nasal 5 over the preceding vowel 
9 are but two or three cases, if I recollect t, of a doubled 7) 
and their anthority has in this respect been fowl. Where an origi- 
nal n has peared, on the other hand, the manuscri follow, not 
without. some exceptions, the directions of the Priticikhya, and we 
have done the same, also without absolute uniformity. 

The three other kindred works, (sée KR. Pr. 1४ 3. 1, وضع‎ ए, 
iv. 9; T. Pr. र. 28, 29) with one another, and disagrée with our 
treatise, in converting bef. re all the three semivowels y, ,ا‎ and v into 
those semivowels nasalized; as regards the treatment of the بم‎ there 


© The lack of ear 4 reuders it ty propery, om ah taco — in trans 
enbing the instances, imperfect way: + BO च written, 
the ig ५ nasality should be set above the first / iteelf, It will have been 








script reads farther pésitas दवण कलयत 'ntahpade tavarge on. न rakplyd: dur: 
namnth sorrdh, The beginning of ints is ع‎ an additional citation, 
॥1 


but, if it be so, it is so. corrupted in ng that [am unable.to trace 
it out. The rest is a gpl नः by the commentator. himself, 
virttika-like, to the action of the : ‘in the interior of a word, a तट 
mains unchanged before a dental: بع‎ 3 durntmnth sarvdh (iv. 17. 5). 
It is unnecessary to remark, however, that the PriticAkhya has nothing 
to do with explaining the m of such a word, and that the स 5 
emendation of his text is therefore impertinent; it is also bungling, 
since such a wiritika, if constructed at. all, should be made to apply, 
not. to a dental only, but to a lingual, in such words as aryamnd. 


TUNA लोपः ॥३९॥ 
39. Before semivowels and spirants, 1४25 कक 1४164. - `: 


This omission, by i, 67, carrics with it the nasalization of the shai 1 

yowel. The commentator's a es are rrkshom yad قحلي‎ ١ 23), 
pilaram varenom (i, 3.9), semrddhayaniah sadhurdh (iii, 30.5), pard 

dya devé सक्को npr (vill. 3.14), my othafam hatam (vii, 4, 1), भक 
subhdtyd ५ 14. 1), and bhavesi sam samrddhyd (xii. 3. 21). 

The Rik Pr. (iv.5, r. 15, ccxxxiv) converts m into anusvdra before 
the spirants and r, but treats it be hy y, 4 and » Gy. iv.3, 2. 7, consi) 
the same manner as our treatise (rule 35, below fore alone. The 
एक). ४.५६ 1 5 teach cr precisely che thatthe m dropped. १५६ 
3 to Kicyapa and Cakatiyana as holding that the m is dropped. Th 
111. Pr, (xiii. 2) + like our own treatise, the m to be lost, but 
only before the spirants and “id ; before all the other semivowels it con- 
verts it (v.28) into the nasalized semivowel, agreeing in this with the 
Rik Pr. and Kye Pr,; it also notices, however (xiii. उ}, the view of. the 
Ath. Pr. as beld by some authorities, — 


AAAs Se 
38. In the interior of a word, it is omitted before spirants only. 


As examples of the loss of m in) the interior of ها‎ word before spi- 
rants, the in perth presents the whole list of examples—dve ca me 
wingati¢ ca ete.—already given above, under i. 27, and repeated under 
1. 82 and 1 83. As counter-example, we have patir yoh pratikimyah 
(ii. 38. 8) alone. Instances of m before’r in like position would ‘not be 
hard to give—e. 8 . tdmradhiimrdh (x. 2.11)—bot it is found before 1 
only in root syl asin malimincem (viii. 6.2), and before क only in 
the case which forms the subject of rule 37, below, | 
` Both this rule ‘and the next concern matters with which the Pritica- 
khya i perly has no concern. Accordingly, the Rik Pr, (iv. 3, r. 7, 
एटा) disposes of them simply by specifying that m is altered before 
ani initial semivowel, excepting ع‎ (in connection with which, inthe Inter 
rule, it omits to repeat the specification), and the Taitt. Py, says nothing 
ध n the subject. But the Vij. Pr. (iv. 2) gives > ofa دف ور‎ sept which in- 

ludes both the rule we are treating of and the one which follows it: 
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ia clearly the same with that of those which form the subject of rules 
26 and 27. Only nine cases of it occur in the Atharvan: of these, 
three are cited by the commentary, viz.: phifir wf spate स्वक्ष (vi, 36. 2), 
mo shu pontiir abla (v.11, 7), and dasyifir هلس‎ bodhi (iv. 32.6); the 
others are the word شع‎ three times before a (vi. 61.2, 3. vii. 81,1), 
and pitfn three times before # (xviii. 2. 4, 23 ; 4.40). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 20, el ) prescribes the insertion of r after in and Gn 
everywhere tiefore a vowel, except at the end of 8 pad ( and once even 
there), and in a single instance after fm. The same sand/t is aleo made 
in half a dozen instances before y, क, and A, The Vaj. Pr. specifies (iii. 
140) the few passages in its text where the conversion of # to r occurs 
after iand &; and the Taitt. Pr. { ix. 20) ए 018 the conversion of dn to 
क and of fn and iin to fiir and dvir into the same role together, 


न समेरयतादीनाम्‌ ॥३०॥ 
30. Exceptions are the passages sam dirayan ददा ete. 


_ By the position of this rule, the gona samdirayontidayas onght to 
include exceptions to all the preceding rules, beginni ng at i. 26. Since, 
however, the rules 27-20 भः only to certain specified cases, it ia dif- 
ficult to see the necessity of specifying any exceptions to them, and we 
cannot help 4 that the present precept belongs to role 26 
alone, and should properly come in next after it, aa rule 27. The first 

pees sage of the gona, sam dirayan fam vy @rnuraniu (i. 11,2), is the 
t instance which the text presents of an directly preceding f without 
the interposition of a sililant, and the commentator goes on to cite the 
two next succeeding cases of the same character, viz,: दमण rdjon 
tam छ te (i. 14,3), and asmin tish{haiw yd (i.15.2): the three happen 
to be typical examples of the three principal classes of cases—verbal 
forms, vocatives, and locatives—in which we should not expect to see 
the sibilant inserted, since the forms did not originally مه مب لجع‎ sibilant. 
For a complete list of the exceptions to rule 20, see the final marginal 
note to the exposition of that rule. 


मकारस्य PTT परसस्यानः ॥३१॥ 
। 81. ,لل‎ before a mute, becomes of like position with the latter. 
‘The Rik Pr. (iv. 3, r..6, coxxy) adds the restriction visthine, ‘ before 
a mute of another class,’ which is.a matter of course, and does not need 
epecification; and both it and the other treatises (V. Pr. iv, 11; T, Pr. 
v. 27) state distinctly what is im pia’ ied in our rule by i, 95, that the sound 
into which. the m is converted is the, nasal of the same class. with the 
4 for the. ४५ “i rire عراب‎ fn m is converted: son 
1 eee ub m.(xiv..2.12), भ i pleaA (xiv. 2.44), fam dayamd- 
nam (fabricated: no such case in AV.), san nas नि (ii, 35. 2), san 
taih oe te 36.5), aan nashiena क fem vil. 9.4), san traydi 'dhishimahi 
(ziv. 2.17), nd md ted rrtahah cn 1 fa i , \ \110 " 25). The भाप 


च 
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respecting them. ‘The loss of the » with nasalization of the vowel ia 
evidently an old-style कारि going out of tse, and no longer appesriog 
rivet pt sporadically, It is interest 6 as regards this sengAi ond thn 
tanght io ييا ليد‎ 7016-- फट) have both, as स above, the 
same historical origin—to note the relations of the Rik and the Athar 
van usage to one another and to the practice of the classical Sanskrit. 
The insertion of the s, which has become a necessary proceeding und 
the: modern: euphonie rules, is‘ almost universal in the: Atharvan, and 
नपु rate in the Rik: the me NE aH of gon eee ५ 
which the general Sanskrit Serve mmar knows nothing, i it li nt 
while it ik withy bat few ‘exe 






observed in the Atharvan, while it is made in the Rik w 
ceptions. igi ey नगरः) 


वृत्तां वनानीति वकार ॥ २८॥ 


_ 28. In the passage णमी vandni, n is converted into visar- 
jontya before v, : ot Tl 


The commentator cites the दरः اتقاسام؟ .به‎ vandint sam cara (vi, 
45.1), which is the only one.of its kind ort text. A few such in- 
stances, of the loss of n before semivowels, with nasalization a I 1 
ceding vowel, are found in, the Rik and White Yajus, and are notice? im 
their ae (see RR. Pr, iv. 28, 1, 68, celxxxvii,. and. $, Pr. iii, 
145, 139}. ` | | "5; . 

The. commentary, to. explain. بط‎ the role does not. read simply 
vrkshan iti vakdre, says sopupadasya grahanam efdvattvdrtham = tha mi 
06445 wpkahdn wito erkshdn waydh; ‘the citation of vrkthdn along 
with its following word is forthe purpose of भद د‎ ing: the action of 
the rule.to this particular case: the conversion is not to be made in the 

: وبع ساد‎ are fabricated: no such, passages occur in the Atharvan, Nor 
is the citation of randni in the rule necessary, although excusable enough : 
av follows erkthdn,in no otheripassage of the text, exeeptin xii. 1. 51, 
where it is separated from it by an atasdna, and so-exercisea upon it no 
eaphonic influence, | 


यले लस वश 





वमादीनास्‌॥२१॥ 
29. Preceded by an alterant vowel, n becomes r in the pas- 
sages ritifir ut srjate vaci ete, ` wid all yaad اا ا‎ 


All the vowels except a and 4 are called ndmin, as tending to produce 
the nati, or conversion, of 2 following 4 into sh. The Rik Pr, (e.g. i 
17, 20) has the same term ; see Regnier's mote toi. 17 (ribs, 80) : the 
We Pr. uses, instead @Advine:| > sci 7 fel 2x + 002 4 66 © 6 6 

The ० is to be धन (0 1 
to which this rule णु plies im the same manner. as those coming under 
the preceding rules, ms paisa the conversion, of m into, visarjaniya, 
and Jeaying it for rule 42, below, to change the .latter intoor. In fact, 
the first two words of the rule are superfluous:and might advantageously 
be omitted. The origin of this peculiar and rather tincommon जतं 
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treatise, before the combination: is‘complete, and the final sanhitd form 
reached. The conversion of the » into -visarjantya itself invplies, by i. 
68, the nasalization of the preeeding vowel, so that upebaddédn becomes 
upabaddhdiih ; then the viserjanfya, by ii 41, becomes y before the fol- 
lowing vowel: upabaddhdiiy thay ond lastly, by ii. 21, the final y-is 
rejected, and we obtain wpahaddhdyi ike. ‘This seems a combrous and 
artificia] process, yet it is in part well-founded and correctly carried out. 
All the eases’in which — ofa serge ® occurs’ are: pier tect She 
or nominatives singular, which originally possessed 9 final # after the بده‎ 
and the loss of the before the ‘sibilant, with. म 2 nasaliza~ 
tion. of the preceding vowel, and then the disappearmce of the sibilant 
itself, a4 in other cases after ४ ¢ and before a vowel, are unquestionably 
ab € छक्र bea sand Ai aa it finally م‎ ~ itself. Our treatise, th an ty 
in ging In the wuarjaniya aaa step in tha process and treating of this 
combination in intimate connection with क Telated ones which form 
the subjects of rules 26 ऋत्‌ 29, has a decided theoretic advan tage ure over 
either of the other Priticakhyas. The Rik Pr. (iv. 26, 1.65, cclxxxiv) 
prescribes wa aly the omission of the final, excepting at the end of a 
pada, afterwards (1१. 28, ah specifying the cases in which the omission 
takes place even atthe end of a pédu, and final } fit. 30) 31) those in 
which it does not take place even within’s dda (there are only eleven 
such, ¢ases). The Vij. Pr..(iii. 141) snd the Tait: Pr: (ix; 20) come 
one d ogres gree nearer to the method of our treatise, by converting the च 
into y before its elision, and both give in detail (V. Pr. iii 14 45-149, 
व, Prix 23-24) the exceptional cases in whieh the م‎ rerisits unchanged. 
_The commentator cites: only the first five instances which the text 
contains, viz: wpabaddédh thd ” voha (i. 7.7), ¢dsa + णीत asi (i. 
20,4), yo asméii abhiddsati (२, द, 1.19.3), snd sarvin’ mac chapathait 
adhi (९, ~ 7. 1). More than a handred*cases चत्त त the Atharva- 
Veda, so that the gana upabaddAddayah must have been 8 to lerably stout 
one, [add 10 > marginal note a complete bist of the cass, elassified.* 

To give with the same detail the exceptions to the rale, or the eases 
in which final da remains unchanged before a vowel, would be quite 
useless. ` They are very a bp ‘by far ‘outnomberinig the instances of 
the loss ofthe n—thus, in the first four books of the text, against thir- 
teen instancea.of 5ن‎ before a vowel, جاب‎ have forty-one of dn, and twelve 
of thesa™ between) two | pides—and-they are found indifferently in. all 
possible situations, so that it is quite impossible to lay down any rule 








ज व, Accusatives plural: 1. before مه‎ ६.19. 2; 31. 2. ii, 9.1, ii1.8.3, iv, 19. 6,7, 

6.8; 1G EL; 20.8. ve 1S. 1,2; 41-8 4 4.3; 69. 9; 72.15 75.3; 76.4; 17.1; 
M1325, 121-4; 129.2. vil. @,2;,97.1) S11; 68-1; 1094. vill 3.6.20; 4.14; 9. 
24. iz 1. १. 4 oh. x 2 22, $35.5, 41 1 6.19, 30: 5,7: 10.6. xi. 1. 9; 9. 
11,554 छ 10. 93. क. 1, १; १.12; 3. 15 (bis he ; 4. 81. xiii 1. 58: 2 6, 18, 
xiv. 1. 93, 55; 55,10 mvii 1465 2°19 09, 15, 16; 4.58, 61. xix. 0.8; 19.8: 
ॐ; 02.7; 96.4; 50.4, स्य. 127.7; 198. 4,5; 186015. 2, before ५ 4" 
420 Su before ds 1.1१. 9.2.85; 31.1. 9. 
98. + diy es 141 LL. ५4 iv. 34. 1. : +. 89. 

(व). =. 3. 13.13, 186. मा. 3, 16,40. xvii. 2, १1. ` $. 
1.18." 6. before ds 1.4. = | 
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to both of which cases comparative grammar clearly shows that.a final 
# belongs as case-ending; and [ can entertain no doubt that the whole 
phenomenon of the insertion of the sibilant arose from its preservation 
in these forms, and from the inorganic extension of the same mode of 
combination, by analogy, to the much smaller classes of vocative, loca- 
tive, and verbal forms. The same conclusion is favored by the aspect 
of the phenomenon of the insertion of م‎ between.n and ا‎ as it. presents 
itself in the text of the Atharva-Veda. Althongh the insertion is. there 
made after other forms than those originally entitled to.a final «, it is 
rare after such forms in a-ratio four times प्र than that of the rarity 
of the forms themselves: that is to say, while these are in uamber one- 
third of the others, the insertions after them are only one-twelfth as 
numerous. And, on the other hand, although the insertion is sometimes 
omitted after nominatives-singular and accusatives plural, it is omitted 
five times as often, in. proportion, after the final च of other forma than 
these. For a detailed and classified. statement of all the passages in 
which the sibilant is either inserted or omitted after a final 9 before an 
initial ¢ see the appended marginal note.* 


प्राकारोपधस्योपवबदरादौनां स्वर WON 


27. The final n of upabaddia etc., when preceded by च and 
followed by a vowel, becomes vuarnaniya. 


This process includes two additional steps, taught elsewhere in the 





©» Cases of the अवक्र with insertion between त ands: 1. Accusatives 
8.4. 113. 28.4 १.8. fh, 10.4: Th 1: 9.3. क 

wii 6. 7,. شع‎ 19.10. xi 1.6.10,26: 6.2 4,7; 6.17: 

53. अ. 1.47: 9.34: 3.68; 4.39,86.87. xix. 27. 4 (fer): 

$:646.1. ह inde: 1.1. 8 inde? HR 1 

in fn: iv. 27.2 TL Nominatives singular.© 1. man: vik 13.1; 

rpg अका 2,20, 2 in dws oe 210-84. ib 1. 19. لم مسا‎ 20; 
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however, omit the unnecessary mention of the lingual mutes, and re- 
Striction to mutes not followed by spirants, although they retain the 
equally unnecessary mention of € and th, The: क are giver 
m detail (iii, 1429-144); among them are to be found no cases of nm 
before ‘at initial: ‘The ‘Taitt. Pr. gives a general rule (v. 20) for the 
insertion of the sibilant before ¢, and then (१, 21) rehearses all the cases 
५ in namber) in which it does not take place. The insertion before 
is noted in ‘another place (vi. ya and all the cases of its occurrence 
(only eighteen in nomber) are there enumerated. The Rik Pr. (iv. 32 
ete.) न+ Sa ves all the words before which the sibilant is added, as well 
before ع‎ if vy. 92, 7. 74, eexciil), as before १ (iv. 38, 7. 76, cexev) ; such 
words in the Rig-Veda are not very numerons; its usual method of تاسمه‎ 
is عق‎ and च+ simply. The Rik presents, on the other hand, a few cases 
(five) in which a sibilant, converted to wiserjaniya, is inserted after च 
before an initial م‎ (R. Pr. iv. 34, 78, cexevii, cexeviii). 

١ 1119 sufficiently evident that this insertion of a sibilant after a final 


n before a surd route is no proper ven eso te ,; the combination 
of the nasal and following non-nnsal is pe y natoral and easy with- 


| 


out the aid of a transition sonnd, nor 5 any pepe explanation be 
given of the thrusting in between ١ ]زه‎ acsibilant, which only en- 
cumbers the conjunction. Some other reason must be sought for the 
phenomenon: nor is such a reason difficult to discover. The historical 
rather than phonetical origin of the r which is appended (see rule 20, 
below) to a few accusatives plural in the Vedic language before a vowel 
‘has been long since pointed ont by Bopp (see his shorter Sanskrit gram- 
mar, 8825); anda kindred 5 lanation of the conversion of dn into aii 
before a vowel see role 27; ` ie was added by him in his Compara 
tive Grammar (see the second edition, 1. 408,478, 470). He has re- 
frained from tricing the insertion of a sibilant before € and ¢ to the 
same cause, doubtless, becanse of the numerous instances in which the 
insertion is made after a) word which is not entitled by. origin to a final 
® Bot nothing is more natural than that an insertion sein ery organic, 
but of which th he troe character was ore tten, and whie come to 
seem. merely eu ph onic, should considerably extend its sphere of oceur- 
rence, and should be by degrees, and, more and more, applied to cases 
to which it did not historically belong. Now a very large majority of 
the words ending in n are accusatives plural and nominatives singular,* 





at random upon thie point, I have looked‏ عا 
through half ia the Atharvan text, or books i-iz, and have nevted the character‏ 
every word terminating in ज which is tobe found therein, The result is set forth‏ 


7s > [वि = 
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stance of the application of the rule as gwishdmd or pwiigeall: nor 


does it seem possible to find in apwrireddishy itself any form which 
constitutes an exception to the previous specifications, I can only con- 
jeeture that the reading is corrupt, and was corrupt before the comment- 
ator set himself at work upon it, and that his explanation was as unin- 
telligible to himself as it is to us. The specification may have been 
intended for such words as pumkhydna, which constitutes an actual 
exception to the rule, and it is cited as such in Bobtlingk’s note to 
Panini viii. उ, 6, هه‎ from the SiddhAnta-KAumodl. 

It deserves to be remarked that the introduction of the word viser- 
jantya into the next following rule tends strongly to show that the one 
now under discussion is an interpolation: otherwise the term should be 
understood in the rules which succeed, by implication from this, and 
प not require to be again specified, | ¦ 

8 conversion of the m in pum into visarjantya of course includes, 
by + 68, the nasalization of the preceding vowel, and also the adapta- 
bon of the rserjantya to the following consonant, by ii. 40, 62, etc. 


नकारस्य चटतवगेघ्रघोपिघनृष्मपरेष्‌ विसर्ननीयः ॥२६॥ 


26. لل‎ becomes visarjaniya before surd palatal, lingual, and 
dental mutes not followed by spirants. 

‘That is to any , virtually, 3 sibilant is inserted before the mute, of the 
same class with the latter, and them ituelf is replaced by the nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel. Here, again, the mention of lingunls is 
superfloons, no cases arising in the text to which this part of the rule 
should न | ال‎ The commentator fabricates his whole series of examples 
ng * كلل‎ 31011 cinoli, 


chadayati, bhavdzish tikate, bhavdvis torati, tatra. To explain 
the reason of the: specification “surd” contained in the rule, he cites 
two actual cases, brhan dukshinayd (vi. 53. 1), and ndi هذه"‎ namasd 
parah (vii. 2 1), which show that no such conversion is made before a 
sonant or nasal mute, But farther, to explain the addition of the re- 
striction “not न+ ay spirants,” he resorts again to fabricated in- 
stances, bhavdn (suru, mahdn tsaru: this time with good reason, since 
no such cases occurin our text, and the restriction, so far as concerns 
the Atharva-Veda, is superfluous, and is only inserted, like the specifica- 
tion of the lingual along with the palatal and dental mutes, in order to 
make the rule theorctically more complete. 

The insertion of a sibilant between a final 8 and an initial ८ (as in 
parvatdrig ca, i. gee $) is made in the Atharvan uniformly, without « 
single exception, and, owing especially to the frequency of the particle 
ea after a nominative or an accusative inn, the cases are very Dumeronus : 
of च before ch the text affords no sig A like insertion of ॐ before ¢ 

th never occurs as initial) is not rare (the text presents sixty-seven cases), 
। ut the exceptions—which the treatise notes in role 30, below—are also 
tolerably numerous : ध are all given in a marginal note farther on. 
_ The. doctrine of the V4). Pr.on the subject of these insertions cor: 
responds precisely with that of our own treatise; its rules (iii, 133, 134), 
VOL, Vit. ad 
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tiered, the partial contact (i, 30) which is characteristic of them not. 


being completely made. The citation by the commentator of the whole 


8 of examples belonging to ii, 21 under this rule shows that he re- 


the latter as referring to all the cases included 19 the former; and 
its position after rules 22 and 23.would, indicate that it applies. to the. 
combinations treated in those rules.alao. The scholiasts to Panini restrict 
Gakata ह to yand ह when, preceded by bho, bhago, agho, 
and a: but. the न Pr. (iv. 126) refers ما‎ him as exempting only the 
word asdu from the treatment, prescribed for y and م‎ in every other 





nstead ms omission, 
पुमो मकारस्य स्यणं वषि STITT 
-धुश्चादिषु ॥ २५॥ 


95. The 5 أن‎ pum becomes wiarjantya before a surd mute 
not followed:-by. ¢ spirant, except im एतद्य 
Th न्नै = 17 rate च? >| 
‘This is a'ral y hard to ‘pet along with. In the first place, it is 
altogether unnecessary and oncalled for, since, of all the words to which 
fe intended to apply, but a single one, purigeali, is found in the Athar- 
van text, and that one 15 written 9 the pada-text precisely as in sanAstd, 
and 50 requires no ation from the’ Pritighkh as Bat we have 
noted, and shall have «till to note, many cases in which the treatise deals 
with. irregularities of derivation or combination, even though they: are 
not reduced to regularity by the pada-text, مع‎ thatwe need not be much 
el rised. to find the formation of कषतव taught. Another difficulty 
instead of simply disposing of the case which the text presents, 
the treatise gives to प rule: a general form of statement, applicable 
all possible cases, Yet even this is supported by its usage in several other 
instances, in. which it affects 9 theoretic completeness suited to a general 
rather than, to a special grammar; anid the सम virtual accordance 
of our rule, with exception of its last word, apwiecddishu, with one 
contained in Pinini’s grammar (viii. 3. 6), is a soflicient explanation of 
the form. of statement adopted. .The addition of the word apwzipeddi- 
she romaine the last and the worst difficulty, and | must confess m 
unable to.give'a satisfactory solution of i, The commentator furnishes 
no belp as regarda it ; his treatment of the whole rule is as follows: he 
first repeats it, inserting merely the omitted copula biarati after visar- 
janiyo, and gives ns purakamd, purispuira, and المع تمحر‎ 
(Gages XV. the other words cited, heré and hereafter, as already 
do एलं متعوعمه‎ AV.; these are all found, with pwjskokila, in 
the acholia to Panini): he then asks “why docs it say ‘ before.a mutef'” 
and cites in reply pumydnam ; farther, “why ‘before « surd mute! 
ni ply, of pumddna (pumddsa? Pan, putiddsa and ककय) ; 
ain, “why ‘before one: not-followed by a spirant? Pia يع‎ 
of pumAshura (Pan. purikrhira and pusukshura); and fi apuniped- 
dishy iti. kim : pungeorah ; + why “ excepting in puriges ete. 
such cases.as pungeora.’ But.purigcora, * he-thief,’ is as regular an in- 








| treatment, however, it does not specify to be attenuation | 
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change. This rule is uniformly observed in the sanhité of the Athar- 
van, excepting in a couple of cases in book xix, which book the Priti- 
cakhya does not recognize as forming part of the Atharvan text: these 
are فقث‎ weyete (xix. 6.5), and दतै und ershabhdu (xix. 13.1). The 
commentator’s examples aro dede imdu vdddw ८0109 (iv. 13. 2), indra- 
va os 4 whhdw tha (11). 20, 9 + ओत wbhdv indrdgai तै bharatém (*, 7. 6). 

Vaj. Pr. teaches the loss of the v of dv as well as of av (iv, 124), 
but adds (iv. 125) that some would retain the » excepting when followed 
by ४, 9, and dw. The doctrines of the, Taitt. Pr. have been stated in 
fall under the preceding rule. The Rik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, 11, r. 25, 28, 31, 
exxix, exxxii, cxxxv) holds the view referred to by the Vij. Pr. in its 
latter role: o and du, according to it, become av and dv before any 
other than a labial vowel: before a labial, a and च. 


गविष्टौ गवेषण इति च ॥२६॥ 
28, Nor in वपषा and gaveshana, 

5 These are the only words found in the Atharvan in which the diph- 
hong م‎ is the final of the first member of a compound before a follow- 
ing vowel, and in such a case, as we migh rt expect, the faller pronuncia- 
tion is retained, and the م‎ preserved. The commentator cites ishuman- 
tam gavishtau nye 24.5: .م‎ go-iaktau), and gareshanch sahamdnal (v. 
20. 11: p.go-eshangh), Other like cases, as gardcir and garish, occur 
in the twentieth book of the text, but with that book the Priticikhys 
has nothing to do. 


लेशवृत्तिरधिस्यर्णे शाकटावनस्य ॥ २४॥ 


24, According to ae pp there takes place in these cases 
an attenuated utterance of y and ४, as regards the contact. 


The commentator gives us no oa د‎ whatever as regards the interpre- 
tation of this difficult rule: he simply paraphrases it, as follows: ممعم‎ 
عاب‎ bhavati adhisparcam dkatdyonasya, and then proceeds to repeat 
all the illustrative citations given above under rule 21. The other 
treatises, however, throw a good deal of light upon its meaning. The 
word lera, + Sater terete attenuation, mutilation,’ occurs in the same con- 
nection in the Taitt. Pr. in a rule already quoted (under ii. 21), which 
states that Vatsapra holds, not the omission, but the بعررعا‎ of final y and 
م‎ after a and رق‎ and the commentary there explains (दल by (uptarad 
ucciranam, ‘an utterance of them as if they were omitted, In the 
Rik Pr., too, fepa is once found, in the chapter treating of faulty pro- 








nonciation (xiv. $}, and is set over against pldanam—lerena vd wacanar 
pidanom vd, which Regnier translates “a pronunciation attenuated or 
pressed (i. ¢. too forcible)." Panini (viii, 3. 18) attributes to Cakatdyana 
the same doctrine as regards the pronuncistion of final + and t—ryer 
laghuprayatnatarah cékaidyanasya, ‘the utterance of y and ,ره‎ accord- 
ing to Qakatiyana, is to be made with slighter effort.’ katdyana, 
then, is to be understood as holding, like Vi that the final semi- 
vowels are not to be omitted altogether, but भ tingly and imperfectly 
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mode of utterance which it inculeates, and in the desirability that this 
should be noticed in the grammatical text-book of the school. Neither 
of the other known Pritichkhyas teaches the same onussion, or even 
notices it as prescribed by any authority. | 

The citations of the commentator are عمقت عنتمم‎ (fabricated: no 
such case in AV), pavifam chandad (xii. 3, 10), and sapatndn me قوسا‎ 
(x. 3.15). .As counter-examples, to show that the omission takes place 
only after 9 nasal and before a non-nasal mute, he instances foxyd rdyur 
valech (i.e. vattech: iv. 30.4), wlso wd fara (i.e. مجان‎ and fatira: vi. 
106.1), apsarasah sodiamddam madonti ( i.e. appsarasah: xiv. 2. 34), 
and nudima enam apa rudhmah (i. ع‎ ruddimah: x11. 4, 43). ; 

The Atharvan manuscripts are quite consistent in observing thia rule, 
although there are cases in which one or another of them preserves the 
mute of which the omission is here directed. In the pu 32 ished text, it 
is uniformly followed—with, I believe, but one accidental exception, viz. 
anuprayuikidm (xii. 1.40): and here, for once, all the manuscripts 
happen to agree in retaining the لط‎ 


PIAA: 11191: ॥२५॥ 


21. Final y and ४, following a vowel, are dropped. 


This rule applies, on the one hand, to the y and ए of the syllables सु 3 
av, dy, dv (the latter, however, being excepted by the following rule), 
into which, by iii. 40, ,مت‎ di, and du are converted before a vowel; 
and, on the other hand, to the y into which, by it. 41, wisarjantya معطا‎ 
retically ee 08 before an initial vowel. An equivalent role is found in 
the Vaj. Pr., at iv. 124. The teachings of the Taitt. Pr. upon the sub- 
ject are found at x. 19-23: that treatise is here, as on so many other 
points, especially liberal in the citation of the opinions of discordant 
authorities. ere According to it, y and ४ are dropped af eh wh receded by a 
and d; Ukhya, however, maintaining the contrary; Sémkr ve denying 
the loss of w; MicAkiva allowing the elision of both when followed by 
छ छ ©; Viitsapra holding that they are not lost alto : her, but only 
imperfectly pronounced, The treatment of final diphthongs ‘and risar- 
janiya by the Rik Pr. doca not include the exhibition of a final semi- 
vowel which requires to be got rid of, and hence it has no precept cor- 
a ding with the one now in question. 

commentator instances ka اتمبث‎ janydh ke wardh (xi. 8. 1), wahne- 
na ५040 udakene ” "Ai (vi. 68. 1), asyd tchann agrurdi patim (vi. 60. 1), 
i uw eva प 4.5), and (4 ima dipoh (अष. 15. 7}. In these 
| ए लातत, कट, wyo, and asydi are converted into tay, vdyar, and asyéy, 
Sait 40, prior to the elision of the semivowels: while sah, th, and 
iméA are in like manner, by ii, 41, converted into say, fay, and tmdy. 


TATA eT ॥२२॥ 
22. But v is not dropped after 4. 


That is to say, final de before a vowel—the result of the change of 
an origina! du, by iii 40—remains dv, being subject to no farther 
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सलोप Sq: स्यास्तम्मोः सकारस्य ॥१८॥ 


18. After the preposition ud, the 5 of the roots 50 and stambh 
is dropped. 

The commentary cites the only cases from the root sfhd, occurring in 
the Atharvan text, to which the rule properly applies; viz. md f phosha 
ut (1४) (vii. 52. 3 tates هما‎ | thapaydman (x. 1.29), and wf thdpaya 
ज 42127 (xii. 3.30); in each instance, the pada-text reads the >, leaving 
the irregular and mutilated sandAi for the sandité to make. Wherever, 
however, the preposition receives the accent, and enters into a more 
intimate combination with the root, asin the participle बत, the pada- 
text (by iv. 62) doesnot separate the compound, or restore the original 
#, bot reads the same form which appears in sanfifé. Of this kind is 
معام‎ the only example of the root sfam4A combined with the preposi Sista 
od which our text presents, viz. safyeno "ttabhitd (xiv. 1,1), where the 
pada reads attabhitd, and not df-stabhitd: the passage is cited by the 
commentator, 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 95} notices the loss of # from the root sfambA, but, 
as Weber remarks with surprise, omits all mention of thd, The Taitt. 
Pr. (v. 14) includes these cases in a more general rule, that # is dropped 
when preceded by ud and followed by a consonant. | 


रेफस्य 5 रेषे is, ¶ 

THe रेपे ॥ १९॥ 

19. # is dropped before r. | 

The ¢orresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. iv. 9 (r. 28, 
ecxivii), Vij. Pr. iv. 34, Taitt. Pr. viii. 16. 
das r which is thus ee Ge of Sith ا‎ the prodnet of 
uphonie processes taught eleewhere (ii. 42, oe } The protraction of a 
preceding short vowel when a ris thus dropped is prescribed in a later 
rule (iii. 20). , | 


यशाटत्तमादन॒त्तमस्यानुत्तमे ॥ २०॥ 
Sy After a nasal, a non-nasal mute is dropped before a non- 


This rule, also, is hardly in place as a part of the PritichAkhya, unless 
it be meant that in the words to which it applies the non-nasal mute is 
not to be omitted in the pada-text. The most frequent cases occurri 
under the rule are those of forms of conjuga gation coming from roots ex- 
hibiting a nasal before their final mote, and formed by affixes commenc- 
ing with a consonant; as, from tndh, indhe instead of indidhe, for indh- 
-te; from chind, chinfam instead of chinffam, for chind-fom م‎ from aij, 
dnfom instead of dndiam, for dfj-iam; from कका, कलव instead of 
yungdhi, for ywij-dhi, ete, In all such cases, however, the pada manu- 
न ag well as the others, omit the intermediate mute, nor is it at 
all likely that they o ght to do otherwise: the rule is one properly of 
supererogation, yet finding a sufficient excuse in the peculinrity of the 
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mines the form to be assumed by the combinations ¢+¢ and n+. Ex- 
ception may fairly be taken, however, to the method in which the 
sa eis taught. By the other roles referred to, ¢ and ऋ are to become 
cand न before ह~ and if those rules are first applied, there will be neo 
dental mutes for ¢ to follow; while, if the present rule be first applied, 
the others are rendered wholly or in part supertloous, by the non-occur- 
rence of ¢ afterfandn. In the case of ¢ there comes in the still far- 
ther difficulty that rule 6 of this chapter has converted it into 10, 80 
that 3 part of role 13 is thereby also rendered inca कः of application. 
These are incongruencies such as the authors of the Priticikhyns are 
ibe! one seldom guilty of. What is the intention of our treatise is, indeed, 
ciently clear: the combination of { and عر‎ isto produce ech, by the 
conversion of the former into ¢ and the latter into ch; and the combi- 
nation of ऋ and ¢, in like manner, is ५ prodnce ach, The Rik Pr. (iv. 
4, 5, ع‎ 9, 11, 12, cexsvili, cexxx, cexxxi) teaches the same changes, only 
mig (ग. 13, coxxxii), that Cakulya would read instead e¢ and fig. 
The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 93, 04) also agrees, only वीज. the ¢ from con- 
version into ch when it is followed by a mute. The Taitt. Pr. prescribes 
(१. 24) the change of ¢ and » into € and त before ¢, and (¥. 34, 35) 
the conversion of ¢ into ch when mie ceded by any mute excepting m, 
Valmiki (v2 36) also pis p, and Piushkarasidi (v.37) denying the 
conversion when ¢ is followed by a consonant, and denying in this case 
also the conversion of the preceding 8 into a." 

‘The commentator cites examples only of the combination of a and ¢ ; 
wey ‘are चस्ति chlokah (xviii. 1.35), anda chatrityatim abla (ii, 1.3), ` 
and divi shaft chukrah (xviii. 4.50): as an example illustrative of the 
other part of the rule, we may take drde charavydA (1, 19. 1). In the 
orthography of this class of combinations, we have followed in the 
printed text the authority of the ra a sa which, with hardly an 
exception, write simply ch, instead of ech. is orthography is also, to 
my apprehension, a truer representation of the actual phonetic result of 
combining ¢ with .م‎ ‘That these sounds fuse together into a ch is very 
strong evidence that the utterance of the Sanskrit surd palatals did not 
differ materially from that of our ch (in church ete); and I conceive 
that the constant duplication of the ch and jA (wherever the latter oc- 
curs) between two vowels is to be locked upon simply as an indication 
of the heaviness of those consonants, ane of pee to siete the 
preceding vowel long by position. The ¢ and क though strictly com- 
pound sounds, are too easy combinations to occasion position: in this 
respect they resemble the aspirate mutes, which are a likewise ber 
double in their nature: bat they are too heavy to bear the farther add 
tion of even مد‎ pater ॥ an element as the aspiration without acquiring 
ea uantity and م‎ ic value of double letters. 

The conversion of ng into fich, on the su pponition of the compound 
nature of the palatal, as made up of a mute and a sibilant element, would 
be almost precisely analogous with that of ns into nis, as tanght in rule 
9, above, and would be readily and simply explainable as a phonetic 
Process, 


bat pepiycn (क this la न 1 ty Wate eae papiyda rreyase 
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This rule, in its extent as given, is an infringement of the limits laid 
down in 1. 1 as those of a Pritichkhya, and of those laid down in 
ii. 1 as those of the chapter: and a more notable one, as it concerns in 
part the ve 559 ease which is cited in the commentary to 1١ 1 as an illus- 
tration of what it does not belong to a Priticghkhya to treat; the in- 
stances here quoted in the commentary for the assimilation of a dental 
tan preceding lingual—they are midhd amiirdh (vi. 67. 2), and teshdm 
vo agnimidhandm (vi. 67. spe epee an aopoue with the one 
there given, and our rule teaches only one out of the series of changes 
which such a word must undergo, as drawn out in full by the commen- 
tator in his exposition, The only practical application of the precept 
is one which is not recognized, or at least not illustrated, by the com- 
mentator; namely, to those cases in which an initial = followed by a ¢ 
or fA is, by later rules (ii. 90 ctc.), converted into si: the following 
dental then becomes by this rule a (कि) 

In illustrating the other part of the rule, that which prescribes the 
assimilation of the dental to a preceding palatal, the commentator first 
states, rdritika-like, the restricted form in which alone it applies—carar- 
giydn nakdrasya ca, * followin 1 a palatal mute, an is لصو" لمعنه اأستققة‎ 
cites yajiiena कता तिच (vii. 5.1), somdya शततिं (11. 13. 2), and somasya 
rdjiiahk (vi. 68.1). He might have added ydcitydya Araute™(xii, 4, 30), 
the only instance in the Atharvan of a like assimilation after €. 

The other treatises, combining une مجح‎ part of this rule with the 
one next following, teach that ¢ and 44 are everywhere converted into ( 
and (# after sh (see R. Pr. v. 3, 7. 11 ccexxviii; V. Pr. iii. 78; T. Pr. 
vii, 13, 14). ١ 

घकारात्नानापद्‌ «पि ॥ ५६॥ 

16. And even in a different word, after sh. 

That is to say, a dental following #4 is assimilated to it, and becomes 
lingual, not only when both letters occur within the same word, but also 
when the sh is final, and the dental the initial of an independent word, 
The commentary cites cases of the assimilation in the same and in 
separate words—viz, shashtih (e.g. ¥.15.6) and shannavatih—but the 
former belongs under the precedi ng role, and the other is soch a case 
as never occurs in the Atharvan. The precept was evidently only in- 
tended for such combinations as bahish fe (1 3. 1), in which, by the rules 
contained in the fourth section of this chapter, an original final م‎ be- 
comes lingualized, and the following ¢ is assimilated 6 it. 

The corresponding rules of the other Priticikhyas have been already 
referred to. 


वर्गपिच्छ्कारः शकारस्य ॥ १७१ 
17. After a dental mute, ¢ becomes ch. 
This rule, taken in connection with rules 10 and 13, above, deter- 





® The reading of the printed text, ydieydya, is an error of the presa. 
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to follow: such specifications are made merely for the sake of a theo- 
retical completeness. None of the other kindred treatises has a cor- 
ba Sg: precept. Ps 1 

7 he commentator fabricates, as illustrations of the rule, dhavdn diyate, 
mahén diyate.! 


तकारस्य शकारलकारयोः 77121151: ॥ ५३॥ 


18. Before ¢ and ९ ¢ becomes of like position with those letters 
reapectively. 

There is no discordance among the different treatises with regard to 
the combination of ( with either ¢ or /, although there are differences 
in the precisa mode of statement of the rules. The corresponding pre- 
cepts are Rik Pr. iv. 4 (r. 10,11, cexxix, ccoxxx); Vj. Pr. iv. 1 2 03 ; 
Taitt. Pr. v. 22,25. The sandhi of ¢ with ¢ ia not complete without 
the addition of rule 17, below, which see. 

The commentator cites one instance for cach 3 rt of the rule, viz: 
१५८८११०१ (९ 0 زمبابعع»‎ ndma (xi. 7.1), and कुतं wiluptam (v, 28, 14). 

There fullows a slight lacuna in the لوي‎ t, the copyist heedlessly 
passing, as we may plausibly conclude, from the fakdresya of the final 
repetition of this rule to that of the paraphrase of the next, thns over- 
leaping the Intter altogether, so that it has to be restored om its final 
repetition before rule 15. We may restore as follows, indicating by 
brackets the portion omitted: ghridd ulluptam: takdrasya [pakdralo- 
Edrayoh parasasthanag colavergayog ca: catarargayog ca tahkirasyal| 
parasasthéno bhavati, We have had occasion once before (under i, et 
to note such an omission, and more than one additional instance wi 
appear hereafter. Here, nothing of any consequence is lost. 


॥ \8॥‏ ع0 

14. As also, before palatal and lingual mutes. 

One part of this rule, nei a! that relating to the lingual mutes— 
is altogether superfluous; and it has no correspondent in any of the 
other treatises. The assimilation of ¢ to a following palatal is tanght 
ty them all (see RB. Pr. iv. 4, 7. 10, 11, cexxix, cexxx; V. Pr. iv. 02; 

, Pr. ४. 22, 23). | 

For the palatal combination, the commentator instances we ca tishtha 
5 6. 2(, and yoy jdmayek (xiv. 2.61); and we may add brhacchanddd 
(ii. 12, ay . For the li a combination, he fabricates the examples 
aguct tikate, somasud diyate: compare those given under the corres- 


ponding rule of Panini (viii. 4. 41). 
rat समानपदे तवीयिस्य पर्वसस्यानः ॥ \५॥ 


16. A dental mute following these in the same word is assimi- 
lated to them. | 












क, 9.1 9 111 


~— | 
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नकारस्य शकारे ART ॥ \०॥ 

10. Before ¢, n becomes fi. 

This rule is incomplete, except as taken in connection with rule 1%, 
below, along with which, accordin aly. it will be here treated. The 
commentator’s illustrations are two of those which are given under rule 
17, 4 दमत chatréyatim abhi (iii. 1.3), and فنك‎ shad المجلعك‎ (xviii. 
+ 59). 


aaa घोषवति ॥११॥ 
11. As also before a sonant palatal, 


That is to say, before j; since jh, as already noticed, never occurs, and 
fi is never found as initial, 

This is another rule as to the observance of which the usage of the 
Atharvan manuscripts is quite various; and it may almost be said here, 
as of the insertion of ¢ between m and s, that there is not a passage in 
which all the codices agree ree either to make or to neglect the assimilation, 
We find written in such cases either anusvdra, or A, or च; yet the first 
is notably the most frequent, and in the printed text has been made, in 
obedience to the authority of the Pratichkhya, the universal usage. It 
might perhaps have been better, in order to avoid ambiguity, to write 
the pee nilatal nasal expressly, instead of intimating it by the employment 
of the nasal sign over the preceding vowel : र et the cases are few in 
which a final @ s0-written could be mistaken for one which arises from 


the assimilation of a final m, 
The other treatises (R. Pr. iv.4, r. 9, cexaviil; V. Pr, iv. 92; T. Pr 
+. 24) prescribe the conversion of n into @ before any following ديعو‎ ls 


and the Rik Pr. and Taitt. Pr, include the palatal sibilant in the same 
prescription, their rules thus corresponding to our 10th and 11th to- 
gether, In the Atharvan, ऋ does not occur anywhere before an original 
ch, and # before ¢ is treated in a later rule (1.26). The manuscripts of 
the Rig-Veda (see Miller, p. 1 ewe show the same irregularity in their 
treatment of final » before a palatal which has been noted just now as 
characterizing those of the Atharva-Veda: but the editor does not ५.५ 

ए have attempted to carry out any principle in the readings whic 


+ The commentator cites avaparyait jondndm (i. 33,2), (कृकिं janam 
(४, 8.7), prdishyaa janam iva (१, 22. 14), and wed Ada pdtin (xii. 5, 44), 


carta पकारः ॥१२॥ 

12. Before a lingual mute, # becomes 7. 

As no lingual mute is fonnd at the beginning of any word in the 
Atharvan, any more than in the other Vedas, this rule is as unn eceasary 
as ia the inclusion of ع‎ along with the other nasals in rule 9 of this 
chapter, and as is more than one rule or part of a rule in that which is 

VOL. Vil. a2 . 
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either does not notice, or does not deign to relieve, this difficulty ; he 
offers no explanation of the role, and, in the instances which he cites, 
the manuscript persistently omits to write the transition-sound. For 
phonetic reasons, however, it cannot be doubted that the latter is deter- 
mined by the preceding letter, and that after ॐ is to be uttered af, after 
nat, and after na 6, before all the sitilanta. By no means all the cases, 
however, which the rule theoretically contem £ ates, are found actually 
to occur in practice. The guttural nasal, vi, precedes # six times in the 
Atbarvan (iv. 11. 8. 71.51. 1. xiii. 1. 501 9.3; 5.16. xviii. 1.29), but 
is never found before ¢ or al: 3 the manuscripts do not in a single in- 
stance write the transitional 4, nor have we introduced it in the pub- 
lished text. The رك‎ ingoal nasal, بي‎ never occurs هد‎ a final, except before 
v, in the cases treated of in rule iv.90. The case of ود‎ before ¢ is pro- 
vided for 1 rules 10 and 17, below; n before ah is found three times 
in our text (vill, 9.17, xiii, 1.45 9.6), and nowhere do the manuscripts 
write af between them (it is done by the edition, however, in the last 
two cases); » before s occurs times innumerable, and the usage of the 
manuscripts with respect. to the saadAn is क ly irregular; there 
is hardly an instance in which they all ss together either to reject 
the for to insert it, nor is'any one of them consistent with iteelf in 
its practice. In 5 the edition, therefore, we have followed the authority 
of the Pritighkhya, and the sendAi is always made عنم‎ (except in one 
instance, viii. 5. 16, where the ¢ has been omitted by an لفط عاو‎ : 

The insertion of these fenwes after the ‘nasals is of 2s purely physical phe- 

nomenon, and one which is very noturnl, and Jiable to occur in any 
one's pronunciation, There is to be made; in each esse, 9 double tran- 
sition in utterance: from the sonant nasal to the surd oral emission, and 
from the close to the partially open position of the o 2 8 If, then, 
the former is made an instant earlier than the latter, if the nasal reso- 
nance is ed ب‎ just before, instead of exactly at the same time with, 
the transfer of the organs to the position of the sibilant, a عدم‎ of the 
same position with the nasal becomes audible. It is, as alroady remarked 
under 1, 99, the counterpart of the nasal yame, asserted by the Hindn 
phonetists to be heard between a mute and following nasal. It is also 
closely analogous with the conversion of ng into fich, as will be pointed 
out below (under rule 17). 
_ The commentator, by way of examples of the combinations tanght 
in the rule, ° ts prafyen and gon before pete, ahande, and sdye respect- 
ively + MS., عد‎ already noted, always failing to write the transition- 
sound), and ععاون لكر‎ from the text two actual cases: عت‎ shad dAwh 
fitan shad ४ mdsah (viii. 9.17), and tant satydujdh (iv. 36. 1). 

The Rik Pr. does not itself teach these euphonic insertions, but 
merely records it as the opinion of some authorities (iv. 6, 7. 16,17, 
Cexxxv, cexxxvi) that عل‎ is inserted after i before a sibilant, and ¢ after 
م‎ before = The Vij. Pr, so far agrees with our treatise as to prescribe 

before ॐ adding (iv. 1 1‏ ,م are the insertion of & after A and ¢ after‏ ا 

: । chee is Of the contrary opinion. The Thitt. Pr. (v.22, 34 
inserts gis : بأد‎ and ¢ after ,م‎ before both # and sh, and ao precisely 
accords Wi our own role, only omitting such cases as are unnecessarily 
and vainly provided for in the latter 
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= न्यः gaara _ ff ~^ 

तिभ्चः Gada कारस्य ॥५॥ 

7. After final non-nasal mutes, A becomes the aspirated sonant 
of the preceding letter. 


The Rik Pr. (iv. 2, r. 5, cexxiv) and Vj, Pr. (iv. 121) agree precisely 
with our treatise upon this rer ; and the same doctrine is attributed 
by the Taitt. ध 38) to Plikshi, Kiundinya, Gautama, and Paush- 
karasidi. The Taitt. af 39-41) ६९० on to state that in the view 
of some the A remains unchanged; while the Mimansakas, and ४45 | 
yana 3 ga the “ete.” means, according to the commentator, Kanhalipu- 
tra, wija, sthavira-Kiundinya, and Paushkarastdi [sthavira-Paush- 
karasidi ) hold that an aspirated sonant® is inserted between the final 
surd and the ॥ P&nini’s rule (viii. 4. 62), as is well known, allows the 
A either to remain unchanged, or to become the sonant aspirate; and 
there is but a very trifling phonetical difference between the two modes 
of treatment. 

The illustrative citations of the commentator are ud dharshantdm 
maghavan (iii. 19,6), من‎ dharshoya satrandm .؟)‎ 20, 8], wddharshinam 
munikepam (viii. 6.17), kad dha wiinam (xviii. 1.4), préhivydm astu yad 
dharah (xviil. 2. 36), tejasvad dharah (xviii. 3. 71) 


टकारात्सकारे तक्रारेण ॥८॥ 
8. After ( 15 inserted ¢ before «. 


The same phonetic precept is found in the TAitt. Pr. (v.93), com 
bined with a part of that contained in our next followi 36 role: 1 it is 
said, is to be Inserted after + and بى‎ when they are followed by ॐ and ah. 
The Rik Pr. (iv. 6, ए. 17, cexxxvi) also gives it as the view of certain 
teachers that ¢ and به‎ when followed by +, receive the appe ndix of > ¢. 

The commentary quotes from the text wird! svardjam (viii. 9. ५५ 
priandshdt suetrah (xi. 1,2), and tripatdh shot saharrdé (xi. 5.2), whic 
are the only فط‎ es of this combination presented by the Atharvan, 
In the first of the three, P. reads ११४, in its second copy of the book, 
and by the emendation of a second hand; the other manuscripts give 
here, 2s do all of them in the other two cases, simply رم‎ and the 
printed text follows their authority. 


उणनेन्वः कटतेः 799594 ut 


9. After بأد‎ 2, and n are inserted ‰ ¢ and ६ before ¢, sh, and s. 


The form of this rule is a little ambiguous, since we might be left by 
it to query whether, for instance, after 9, was to be inserted & before ¢ 
( before به‎ and ¢ before 8, or only & before all the three sibilants—in 
other words, whether the transition-sound should adapt itself-to the 


character of the following or of the preceding letter. The commentator 





# Weber (p, 251), by a apne calami, says“ the unaspirated sonant.” 
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द्वितीपाः TAT ॥ ६ ॥ 
6. Before ¢, si, and +, they become aspirated surds. 


On this point there is by no means an agreement of opinion mae | 
the different PriticAkhyas, ‘The doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 12 
accords most eae | with that of our treatise, only omitting its restric- 
tion to the case of a final before an initial; and the same view is by 
our commentator mentioned as held by (Ankhamitri, Cakatiyana, and 
Vatsya: his words are: apeddénfdndm am pashaseshu dvitiyd bhavanti : 
itt cdnkhamitri-pdkatdyana-viteyah:" fosyd agnir watAsch 2م‎ । १ kha- 
mitri, Cakatiyana, and Viteya say that mutes even when not final be- 
come “seconds” before ¢, sh, and 5; ns in the instance fasyd agnir 
vathaah Ae fiv. 9, 2). The Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 15) adds that Vadabhikira* 
teaches the conversion of the mute into an aspirate ony before a sibi- 
lant not of the same class 9 and the doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. in this 
form, كه‎ modified by Vidabhikira, is by the Vj. Pr. (iv. 119) ascribed 
to Caunaka, the putative author of our treatise and of the Rik Pr. 
The Rik Pr. ignoring all these views, and itself holding, like the VAj. 
Pr., that the mute remains unchanged before the sibilant, remarks only 
(vi. 15, 7. 54, cecexxx) that some ` regard a tenuis before a sibilant as to 
be aspirated, unless it be a final, 1] 1 inally, a wérttika to Pan. viii. 4. 48, 
as noticed by Weber (p. 249), ascribes to Piushkarasidi the doctrine 
which our commentator attributes to the three other grammarians men- 
tioned, and which is also tanght by the Taitt. Pr.—viz., that a तापा in 
any situation becomes aspirated before a sibilant. This comparison of 
conflicting views is exceedingly curious, and it cannot but inspire us 
with some distrust of the accuracy, as well as completeness, with which 
the Hindu grammurians report one another's views. 

The commentator, instead of citing from the text any ge genuine cases, 
४ to repeat a part of the cases which he has already once manu- 

etured (under i. 49), in illustration of a semyukta combination of con- 
sonants, ee his four words, godiwé& ete. (see under + 3), one after 
another, before refe, shande, and séye; and the manuscript uniformly 
faila to write the aspirate, except in the case of drshat. The cases 
which actually occur in the Atharvan text are ks 1 ए. ii. 1. 4), te (ix. 
5.21), te (e.g. vill. 9.9; but, by rule ii. 8, it is to be read ffs), ts (pas- 
sim), and ps (in avagraha; c.g. ap-st, 1.6.2); beh ond pe are found 
only in the interior of words, The manuscripts of the Atharvan read 
always the simple surd before the sibilant, and in the printed text we 
have of course followed their authority rather than that of the Pritigé- 
khya. Weber (p. 250) notices that a si ving le Berlin MS. of the Vaja- 
saneyi-Sanhith writes the surd aspirate before a ज not followed by ه‎ 


= १. थु] اللاي‎ न अ vary, هه‎ to pe | (श) ng of this name, between eddabhikdra, 
| य 1 (न्त ra: Weber (४ 7. 781 calls it once वपव = 
24 Weber ty (pp. 245, 80) ^ رلب‎ bears: > sibilant of the same class ;” appa- 
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following rules, however, seem constructed in view of the disputed 
व of the final non-nasal mute, and of the doctrine of (Aunaka 
himself that it is a media, and not a fenwis (see 1, 8). The correspond- 
ing rule of the VAj. Pr. (iv. 117) is expressed in a precisely equivalent 
manner: those of the Rik Pr. (ii..4, r. 10, cxiv, and iv. 1, 7, 2, cexxi) 
and Taitt. Pr. (viii. 1,3) use the term prathama, even although, as already 
noticed (under i. 6), the former work in theory recognizes the media os 
possible finals, > : 

The commentator’s examples are as follows: yod yafra risvam (ii, 1. 
1); yaa viman cokrwh (vi, 116.1); tasmdd dr ndma (iii. 13.3); veri- 

ad vishah (v.17.5); yad rdjdnah (iii, 29.1); suhasto godhug uta (vii. 
73.7); ॐ virdd rehayah (viii. 9, 85 | ; and two which are not to be found 
in the Atharvan, and of which the latter, at least, is evidently fabri- 
cated: viz, fad abhiitam and érishiud atra, 


चाघोषाः ॥३॥ 

3. And at the end of a word they are surds. 

This, in view of 1.6, is a 5 og te precept, and its introduction is 
only to be accounted for by the considerations adverted to under the 
last rule, : 

The commentator cites once more his standard assortment of final 
mutes, viz. godhuk etc, (see under 1, 3). 


ATT च ॥8॥ 
4. As also before surd consonants. 


Also an unnecessary specification; since final surds do not require to 
become surds before succeeding initial surds, but simply remain un- 
changed, Only the ४१], Pr. (iv. 118), among the other treatises, gives 
an equivalent precept. 3 = 

The commentator instances in illnstration dé ce ‘ndriyam ca (xii. 5, 
7), wird! prajdpatih (ix. 10, 24), and trishtup paficadagena (viii. 9. 20). 

उत्तमा ञउत्तमपघु ॥॥ 

5. Before nasals they become nasals. 

The Priticikhyas are unanimous in this requirement: compare Rik 
Pr. iv. 1 (r. 3, a + Vaj. Pr. iv. 120, Taitt. Pr. viii. 2. शतां, as has 
already been noticed (under i, 2) allows either the unaspirated sonant 
or the nasal re a nasal, while manuscript usage is almost, if not 
quite, invariably in favor of the nasal. ~ 

The commentator cites in illnstration the following "नु from the 
Atharvan text: rdAaimantro (p. rdhak-mantrah) yonim (१.1. 1 ); ye 
vddnan aydyanam (vi. 77.2); arnavdn mahatas pari (i, 10. 4); ४- 
47 madhumattorah (i. 34.4); madhydn nicdih (iv. 1.3); and ya std- 
yan manyate (iv. 16.1); and nally, as the text affords him no instance 
of a final p before a nasal, he fabricates a case, out of words more than 
once employed by him elsewhere in a similar way, viz. frishtum nayati. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Costexts:—Secrtow L 1, introductory; 2, finnl mutes before sonants; 8, do, as 
finals ; 4, do, before surds; 5, do, before naaals: 6, do, before sibilants; 7, do. be- 
fore A; 8, ؛‎ before #; 9, nasals before sibilants; 10, # before مع‎ 11, do. before 
sonant palatals; 12, do. before linguals; 13, ¢ before ¢ and 1; 14, do, before pal- 
utaly and linguals; 15, dentals after palstals and linguals; 16, do. after ah; 17, 
ع‎ alter dentals; 18, loss of an initial =; 19, do. of r before ع‎ 20, do. of a mute 
after a nasal and before another mute; 21, do. of final y and ह after a vowel; 
22-25, exceptions; 24, Dikatiyana’s view of this combination; 26, insertion of a 
sibilant after pum; 26, do. after = before a surd palatal, lingual, and dental; 27, 
final iin before a vowel; 25, do. before v, in a special case; 29, insertion of r after 
final in, dn, fa; 30, exceptions; 31, m before mutes; 32-53, do. before semi- 
vowels and spiranta; 34, = in like position; 25, m and » before ! م‎ 30-27, m re 
tained before semivowels; 35, sphofana; 20, tarshana, 

Secrox 11: 40, cisarjaniye before a sord; 41-42, do. before a vowel; 4%, do. 
before a sonant; 44-50, do. converted into r after a and d; 61-52, exceptions 
53-54, aa converted too; 65-59, loss of final risarjaniye. 

Secrios 111. 60-61, special cases of irregular sand/d of final risarjaniya; 62, 
conversion of risarjaniga into > sibilant before initial & and p of the second mem- 
ber of a compound word; 63-90, do. of an independent word. 

सात 19. 81-101, conversion of final or initial م‎ into aA; 102-107, ex- 


पंदधितावाम्‌ ॥ ९॥ 


1. The following rules are to be understood as of force in the 
combined text. 


The first chapter of the treatise has d ल of all matters of general 
see theory, and laid down such as apply to words in their 
ined and independent form, and we now enter upon the considern- 
tion of those changes which may and must occur when the padas of the 
disjoined text are put together into the form of sanAifd. This rule is a 
oral heading (adhikdra) ite ل‎ longing to the second and third chapters. 
The er treatises have equivalent or corresponding headings; the 
Rik Pr. at the head of ita second chapter, the V4j. Pr. of its third, the 
Taitt. Pr. of its fifth, We shall see, however, that our treatme does not 
everywhere strictly limit itself to what concerns the conversion of pada- 
text into sanfutd 


पद्‌न्तानामनत्तमानां ततीया घोषवत्स्वरेष्‌ ॥ ‰ ॥ 
2. Finals not nasals become, before sonant consonants and 
vowels, unaspirated sonants. 


Considering that, by i. 6, (५4 first and last of each series of 
mutes can occur as finals, this might have said prathamdéndm, * first 
mutes,’ instead of anuffamdndm, ‘mutes not nasal;' both this and the 





" च नू तकत 
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a consonant, respectively ;* among these, those which affect syllables 
enddi ng in simple can assume their unprotracted form before 10.11 
No other reason, it would seem, is to be sought for the role than that 
here given: it is intended to insure the absence of protraction in any 
other instances in the text than those here given; in all of which, the 
protraction is due to the requirements of the sense, and is not merely 
euphonie or accentual. A somewhat similar enumeration is made by 
the Vij. Pr. in ii, 50-53, and, at the same time, directions are given as 
to the somewhat anomalous accentnation of the several cases. In Rik 
Pr. i. 8 ) 31, xxxii), also, are mentioned the only three instances of 
protraction to be found in the Rig-Veda, all occurring in the latter part 
(प 1 f 

r text and commentary say nothing respecting the accentuation of 
these words, except as 5 ris the final i in the two instances con- 
tained in the first का क ge, for which see rule 70, above. From this we 
may perhaps conclude that the other protracted words offer no anoma- 
lies of accent, There is, however, some discordance amon 31 the manu- 
scripts as to their treatment, which it ma 1 be well enough to notice 
here. Of the ايت مو‎ (iv. 15. 15( we have already spoken, in the 
note to rule 96. In ix. 6.18, all the manuscripts excepting L read 
bhiydah, without accent, and our printed text has followed their an- 
thority: but I cannot consider this reading as anything but an error, 
possibly arising from a blundering confusion of the word with the 
verbal form bh@yds, from the root bhi: we onght to read, with | ie 
bhitydah, 17 >. 2.28, Bp.'and E. accent the protracted syllable, 84009 - 
13 तै: and this accent is somewhat supported by the analog) ay of the 
first 0846 in 2 -V. x. 129.5: but the case is stil more néarly analo- 
gous with Vaj.-S. xxiii. 49, قرسي نه‎ avi, and Rig-V. x. 140. 1) vindatiaii, 
and hence the reading of pol ere text is much the more likely to 
be correct. In xi. 9. 26, all the mannscripts except P. and M. accent 
pratyaficd'am, which is accordingly the best supported reading. In xi. 
5. 50 is only to be noted that 5 he ped ada manuscript in the second in- 
stance omits the sign of pluti, but doubtless by a clerical error merely. 
The pada-text everywhere writes the vowel in its protracted form, and 
adda the sign of protraction, not immediately after the vowel, but after 
the final consonant of the syllable, and sometimes with a stroke, or even 
a double stroke, interposed. 

Except in the first passage, which contains an imitation of animal 
sounds, we-have in all these protractions only cases of nape para ع‎ [>> 
tioning as between two alternatives, of hesitating indecision, of mi id, 
as it is called once in the text (xii, 4. 42). 


The signature of the chapter is caturddhydyikdydm ca prathamo 
‘dhydyah samdptah: 13. The figures expressing the number of rules 
contained in it are obviously corrupt, but I ow they are to be amended, 
unless b : simply altering them to 105, I do not know. That they mean 
113, and that any part of the last section is lost, is not at all probable: 
I discover nowhere in the section any signs of a lacuna, = 
تس ري و سر م‎ 222 Pe ———_———— مس‎ 

+ These terms I translate rather according to the evident requirement of the 
sense than as they would seem naturally to mean. 

+ This is virtually o restatement of rule 97, above. 
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to the previous syllable; the V4j. Pr. (i. Ea | says the same thing of 
the عمسمو‎ alone; while the Tiitt. Pr. (xxi. 6) teaches that the srara- 
bhakti belongs to the preceding syllable, but ai 8} that the yamas and 
niskya with the following one. The Rik Pr. ras besides our 
treatise, thi links it necessary to say (vi. 10, 1. 45, क ) that the svara- 
bhakti does not dissolve the conjunction: in the Me Pr, it'is left to be 
pointed out by the commentator (see Weber, p. 217). 


लएवलारेद्‌ Bray मध्ये तद्रि *.1*.151 इद्‌ 
मवा इदारमितिं ५५.०९ । SUT नु Tareas नु 
सृष्टाः सवी दिणः पुरुष त्रा वभूव ५.४९] । परा - 
मोदनं प्राणी प्रत्या शमिति Us. 8. 20) 1 वमोद्नं प्रा- 
शीस्तरामिद्नारे इतिं ५.२.21 । वोया श्मवणे AA (ai « 
९] । वत्तदासी दिदं नु तादितिं Lait». 00} 1 इति प्ुतानि 
॥ 19५ ॥ 


100.2 = o's : these are the cases of protracted vowels. 


have taken the liberty of separating by a stroke the different pas- 
rehearsed in this rule; the manuscript puts them all in sondAi 
together. One or two of the signs of protraction have also been re- 
stored which the manuscript has accidentally omitted, On the other 
hand, I have retained the sign of protraction given by the manuscript 
to the second case in the last ظ سدم‎ but one, avagea'ti (the MS. writes 
avageti3), although it is not written by the sanité codices of the Athar- 
van text, and is forbidden by rule 97, above, Finally, I have added the 
accent marks which belong to each : | 
The commentator does not give any paraphrase of the role, nor does 
he repeat it atthe end of his exposition, yet I cannot question that it 
is actually the closing rule of the chapter, and not a gratuitous appendix 
of the commentator'a own addition. He discourses a specting it more 
liberally than usual, in this wise: Aimerthah poripdtheh: ite wttaram 
adhikam: efdvat mdrtho ‘ya: baAmvidhds trividhdh plutayo bhavanti د‎ 
svarapord abhinishtdnapard ryafijanapardh: thsdim yah samdndkehaora- 
pords fd 1408 aplutavad bhavanti itde aplutewad bhoventi م‎ ‘for what 
reason is this enumeration made? because any other instance than these 
is in excess: within these limits the protracted vowel is pointed out by 
ita own oR (1). Protractions are various; namely, of three kinds : 
those which affect a syllable ending in a vowel, in wisarjanfya,* and in 


_ For the use of the terin obhiniahtdne for visarjaniya—of which thin is, I be term abhinishtdna for visarjauiya—of which thin is 1 be 
lieve, the 5-5 ense which our commentary affords—see rule 42, nbove, and the 


0 # 1 ॥ । eS ` ` OO क نا‎ | ऋ بتك‎ 5 = 
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ples are بمععمك‎ vorsha, tatha rtavah, berhih: know this to be the way 
when savarnbhokti is to be ".لسعم لمعم‎ 1 trust that cither the commen- 
tator or the manuscript, and not the translator, is responsible for the 
inconcinnity of this passage | 


तदेव स्पोद्धनः ॥ \०३॥ 


108. OF the latter value is sphota morn 


That is ‘to say, if Ido not misapprehend the meaning of the rule, 
ephotona, like the shorter: sraradhokt, has a quarter or an th the 
oo ofa: short-a> or it may be that the emphatic eva as restrict 

reference to the latter value, the eighth, alone. The commentator, 
as so often, gives not particle of assistance in comprehending the rule, 
He simply paraphrases, as follows: tad eva sphoteno ryaitjako bhavati— 
explaining sphofana by ita synonym हतो, * manifester’—and then 
cites the same instances of sphotana which are given later, under ii, 38) 
Por the doctrine of بعص مامه‎ see the rule last mentioned, and the note 
upon it: The subject. is not disposed of hore, beeatse the sphotana 
unlike the other insertions treated of in this part of the work, arises 
only in the combinations of the phrase, when a final mute cémeés in 
contact with a following initial mute of an earlier series or varga, ` 


ूर्वस्वरं संयोगाविघातश्च ॥ १०४॥ 


104. . These Belong to the ‘preceding vowel, and do not effect 
the dissolution of a conjunction of, conso | | 


There is something wrong’ with the commentary to this rule 
rently we hive a repetition of च part of the स to rulé (५ 
with: the loss of ‘what 9५ ‘operly be piven here: it reads ‘as fo 
lows? pirrrepirrasrarem | or वकत + ronyogenja ca vightiah yar 
tat rephdt akérasya الما القت‎ vd bhavaty iehiomam vd > aryamd parva 
dharmand, Tt furnishes! ts; it ‘will be seen, no hint a¥ to how far back 
the teachings of the rule apply: ‘I presume, however, that they may 
be properly considered as. व themselves to all the phonetié in- 
sertions tanght in rules 09-103 these, in the division of the word 
into syllables, are to be reckoned as belo to the preceding vowel, 
and sharing in ite accent ; and whereas it might seem that the insertion 
of the vowel-fragment, and ofits kindred spiotana, dissolved tha can 
on of the consonants between which they were inserted—sineoe 
by role 98,'a conjunction of consonarts can only subsist where there is 
no = لود‎ of vowels—tho contraty is 3 ressly declared to be 
true. would regard plrvasvaram 35 belonging to some such word 
as aigam understood, and used in an indistinetive or collective manner 
of all that /prevedes. It may be, however; that the specification applies 
only to srarabhakti sphotana, amid thatthe neuter singular form of 
is owing to its agreement with one of the words denoti 
the tity of those insertions, cafertham, ashiamam, ete, The £ 
Pr. specifies only of the svarabhakti (1. 7२ 33, xxxiii) that it belongs 
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5, 16) that when rand a spirant form a group, a r 7 
(rephasrarabhaktih) is inserted, exeept when the tis su 
duplication (i. بع‎ is not followed by > vowel) or is fallow: 8 “first” 
mute: while the commentary explains that a fragment of that vowel 
which is akin with the r, or the r-vowel, is meant. ate thee to the 
Rik Pr. (vi. 13,14), the svarabhatti, which is described as like 
the r-vowel (rhdravarnd), is inserted between ar and a following con- 
sonant when the former is د‎ bs a vowel: if the following con- 
छात्रक is a a vowel, the sverabhalti is 
the longer one, which had before been defined (i. 7, r. 38, xxxiv) as 

a half-mora in len in other cases, the shorter one, of half this 
oh (i. 7, 7, 35, xxxvi), is interposed, The accordance of this with 
the doctrine of our treatise is as close as possible. But the Rik Pr, also 
allows a svarchhakti between a sonant totter and « following mute or 
spirant; and it then farther cites the views of different authorities, of 
whom some deny the existence of the svarabhakti altogether, others 
it it only after ar, and others ony before a spirant not duplicated 
this this is very nearly the doctrine of the V&j. Pr. and Taitt. Pr.), pro- 
nouncing it to agree in character with either the preceding or the fol- 
lowing vowel. 

As we shall see hereafter (under iii. 46), the manuscripts of the 
Atharvan pane na the virtoal correspondence of the r followed by 
the ४८२५ with the r-vowel, by wri the ع‎ instead of ع‎ 

former comes before a spirant, and should be, by 17. 46, con- 
verted into r after a or بك‎ 

Our commentator gives us, under rule 102, the instances aryamd 
(€ £. 1. 11.1)}, pore (i: 12.2), and dharmand (९. £. vi. 132.1}—the man- 
uscript not attempting to write the mterposed vowel-fragment, Under 
rule 101 he cites no examples, but, after the baldest ible paraphrase 
of the rule, proceeds to quote from other authorities, as follows; apara 
dia: rkdrasvarabhakiih;: ميض‎ svorapareshw ardhdkdravarno vyafi- 

gesha iti; ‘another has said, “a vowe ent of the r-vowel 

‘before spirants followed by vowels iv heard ८ an a-vowel; the rest is 
consonant.”" These appear to be the dicta of two different teachers, 
Next follow several verses, a part of which are of a character which 
would render their introduction under rule 37, above, more हु वण pproy 
while one line, the second, ni bear under role 98 
rephdd anyad rkdre yal tasyd 
linda semyogalram vihenyale: rearne ‘pi iu rephasya ci ‘rdhomdird 
pratyfoyd: ardhamdtram svaram vidydt sa cdi ‘pom friyote punoh 
lin hrasvobhayatah kuryid yathd mdird bhaved iti: darco varsham 
fatha riavah:' barhic cd ‘tra nidarpanam: eam lim vijdniydt seara 
bhoktir yodd bhavet > ‘half of what there is in the r-vowel different 
from 7 is of the same character with the preceding vowel. Of conso- 
nants separated by audible sound, the conjunction is destroyed. In the 
4 त 1५ aa ee half a mora of r; half ه‎ ps ia to 

4; as vow at, 6 is thas managed: put the parts 
upon both sides of the short vowel, so as to make out a mora: exam 
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a, or مز‎ ١ कच, and in the position of the m, through the १046, Ac- 
cording to the Hindn method of syllabication (see rule 56, above), the 
former is the pegs division, and the Hindu phonetists doubtless re- 
इ rarded the A as belonging with and uttered like the a; and noticing at 
the same time the utterance, scarcely to be avoided, of at least a part 
of the A in the ore ition of the m, they tock ‘account of it ns a separate 
elemont, and called it nésikya, | क 


चलु्वभित्क‏ انمه نجه اادج 
चतघ्मद्रमं aT it १०९ ॥ |॥ १०१ ॥‏ + مسبم त्रः‏ 


101. After a r, and before a spirant which is followed by 
a vowel, is inserted a svarablakt, half a short a: some say, a 
quarter. | (क 1 * 1111१111 
102. Before any च other consonant, the تعتولطصبوفه‎ after ris a 
quarter or an eighth of a. 


The two rules are stated and explained separately in the (१ at, 
but 1 have put them thous together for the convenience of treating the 
whole subject of the srarabiakti at once. : | | 

The term searabhakti signifies a ‘fraction or fragment of a vowel,’ 
and the theory evidently is, that a ह cannot be pronounced in immediate 
combination. with any (1 consonant: there must always ونا‎ 
slipped in between them a little hit of a transition-vowel, varying in 
length, according to different authorities, from a [मा to an cighth 9 
mora, and longer before a sibilant or 4, if these be followed in turn by 
a yowel, than, before other consonants; while io quality it coincides 
with the a—that is to say, undoubtedly, with the a aamer(a (rule 36, 
above), or the neutral yowel. The theory is this time, at least, perfoctly 
intelligible, and any one may readily. conyince himself by trial how very 
easy it is to introdace such a vowel-fragment after ar, if he pronounce 
the latter far cnough forward in the mouth for it to require to be trilled 
—and (द especially, if he be one to whom the smoother utterance 
of the r, farther back, is more natural. The reason for distinguishing 
the case of a following spirant—and that, too, only when followed by oh 
vowel—as requiring a lon 5 r insertion, is not so. clear, and [ confess 
myself unable to discover the pertinence of the distinction; 1 Be how- 
ever, a marked and important one to the arp rehension of the Hindn 
phonetists, as will appear by a comparison of the teachings of the other 





i. 102.) 
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treatises, 3 5 | 2 : 

The Vj. Pr. (iv. 16) restricts the occurrence of anything like svara- 
bhakti to cases مز‎ which aspirant is the second member of a group, 
and is itself followed by a vowel; but it allows it both after a r and 
a 4 (see above, under rule 46), and moreover defines it as being the r 
and the L-yowels respectively, Considerin 4 however, that the same 
(६4 
above, under rule 57}, its description of the character of the insertion 
cannot be regarded as differing essentially from that of our own treatise. 
The doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. is very nearly the same: it teaches (xxi. 
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In the examples which he gives under this rule, the commentator 
does. not, attempt to write the yamas. Above, under roles 13. and 
26, where the yamas were instanced, they were—taking those of the 
guttural imutes as representatives of the class—written by the mutes 
with an पावत sign above: vit. أ ره رجه‎ 8: the anwsrdra being evi- 
dently intended “here exceptionall indicate the nasal ity of the 
soneshabt itself, and not of the following vowel, The ५ of the 
commentary to the Rik Pr. (see Miiller, p. xix) is the same, or, in other 

criptey tra a nay ee and this last mode: Weber (under i. 80) con- 
jectures, with much plausibility, to have arisen from writing the guttu- 
pal nasal = under the other letters, since, this wonld be the most متاععه‎ 
rate method which the alphabet render possible of writing the non-nasal 
and 115 nasal कदन, 








पुन्‌ ॥ १०५०५॥ 


` 100, After A is inserted in like manner a ndsikya before a 
nasal mute. 


The commentator paraphrnses with Aakdrdt nésikyena sominapad 
cyaradidnam bhavatt م‎ and adds as illustrations a part of the words 
already once given, under rule 58: viz. prdAnah, pirvahnoh, apardhnoh 

hmafayat 0१/०१, wi Ante, 

The Tiitt. Pr. (xxi. a) teaches the insertion of a ndskye after A and 
before a ap oh nasal in terms nearly equivalent to those of our 
own rile, The Pr. (i. 10, 7. 45, xlix) and the १५. Pr. 0. 74, 80) 
deseribe its mode of pronunciation, as a nose-sound ; and the latter, in 
its Intest portio ا‎ 28), spenks of it again among the constituents of 
the spoken alphabet; but, strangely enough, neither of them gives any 
rule respecting its occurrence 

What the sound may be which is thus tanght to form the step of 
transition from the aspiration to a following nasal, it is hard to say with 
confidence, I can only conjecture it to be a brief expulsion of surd 
breath through the nose, a4 continuation of the A, before the expulsion | 
of the sonant breath which constitutes the nasal ‘The pure aspiration 

is a corresponding surd to all the sonant vowels, semivowels, and 
nasals alphabet: that is to say, it is produced by an expulsion 
of breath throngh the mouth © in any of it من‎ tions In which 

oso letters are uttered: it has no distinctive Res of its own, but 
determined in its mode of pronunciation by the letter with which it 

is most nearly connteted. Thus the A’s of Aa, of Ai, of Au, and those 
heard before the semivowels w and yin the English words when and 
‘hue, for instance, ure all different in position, corresponding in each 
ease with the fallo wing vowel or semivowel. 7 is usnally initial ina 
word or syllable, and is 6 by the letter which succeeds, and not 
by that 0 ॥ precedes it: but where it occurs before another conso- 
nant in the middle of a word—which is always its position in the Vedas 
ih on may arise whether it shall ا‎ t the mode 

the letter before or after it: whether in aie, for ex- 
ample, we divide 4raA‘ma, and pronounce the A in the position of the 
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transition sounds: woold naturally enough rise to a distinetness and ते 
generality of occurrence much beyond what they were orginally en- 
titled to. A much more serious difficulty is, that the theory of the 
yama allows its occurrence between an aspirate mote anda ‘nasal? 
and we should suppose that the unclosure and brief emission of um 
intonated breath constituting the aspiration would form an impassible 
barrier between the two letters, the nasal utterance being unable to 
it, and, the-position of contact of the former letter to follow 
it, so that no nasal coun व letter oi be uttered. 
1 see no way of getting over t culty, excepting by 
An inaccuracy in the ad sis of the Hindu phonetists: a य 
itemay seem, but 77९ त which I should be glad to see them relieved: 
by any other intelligible explanation of the yama. If the whole theory 
phenomenon were more AL founded and more accurately 
worked out by them, I should not th need have explained it in 
a manner to cause their interpreters so much perplexity. ‘The perplexity, 
indeed, is not confined to the modern exposittors ancient । 
ators themselves (sec MOller, p. (تنتحوة‎ seem to have been somewhat in 
doubt as to how many different yomas there are, whether pap Le one 
for each: of the: nom-nasal mutes, ora smaller number, The ort 
doctrine of the Rik Pr. seems to be that of twenty: but its commenta- 
tor xays that there.are only four; ono for all: the first mutes, one for all 
the seconds, and soon; and the commentary to ‘Tiitt. Pr, xxi, 12 stip- 
the same view.* This latter view, however, appears to me pecu- 
Early indefensible: ١1 eannot-at-all see how the nasal counterparts of 
the tenwes of the 94. be rset with one another: 
vor, on the other hand, should ! 
the yamas of the following motes of لعوة‎ series ct fe < alth 
well enough be loosely said, व their titles of “twins,” 
५ are as Tuany of them ‘as‘of the sounds to which they sustain 
that relation. 0 Physically, it would seem necessary that a nasal transi- 
tiom-sound between two mutes should be of the nature either of the 
first ० the second: if of the second, and that second «a nasal, it 
would be indistinguishable from it ; if of the first, it would ba identical 
with the nasal of that series (except as being abAimihita, or wanting the 
explosion), and ‘so the same for all the mutes of ‘the series. The | 


presion मा شعادو دب معاد‎ ३० 
مد‎ referring cither to the non-nasal or to the nasal mutes: yet 
it is, without much doubt, to be understood of the former; and we are 
to allow theoretically 16. [1 त्क ty althoug 
thirteen of them—viz. those of 4, LA, g, ॐ, त, t,t, th, d, dh, 7, bAp— 
कदा in tha Atharvan 














point = hare growo oat of the cireumstanoe speaking of the germs, 
thuse he ainghe 1. are sometimes 
clans, standing for them all. ‘This seems very bat 


394 WD. प = ` fi. 99, 


ance in the mouth, of the same quantity with the yema; but the office 
of the म sound is ण A ١ roe ४ All this 
seems intended to be very explicit, but it is مق‎ m being porspicn- 
ous that. it has led both the editora of the Rik Pr. or allowed them to 
fall, into the very serious error rains ge gd supposir 
prefixed to the non-nasal mute, instes | 
following nasal. Phonetic gen hae does not, as it seems to me, help us 
to recognize the yama of the 1111, a8 any necessary 
companiment of the utterance of a mute and nasal, but will lead us to 
a plansible explanation of what they must have called by the name.* A 
nasal is.aacind in the prodoction of which there is an expulsion of عمد‎ 
tonated breath through the passages of the nose, at the same time that 
the mouth नि in the position in which an ordinary mute 
18 uttered ; in any कु از‎ then, there will natorally be as nasaln 
as there are classes: tea, and the onasually complete abet of 
the Sanskrit language ف را عر‎ them all, If, now, 
we pronounce at before 8 wing m,as-in dfma, the ft, in the first 
place, suffers. abfhinidhdna, losing the explosion which is essential to ita 
full. utterance: the piss, without intervening unclosore, from 
the dental contact to the labial contact, by which latter the m is-pro- 
duced, with expulsion of sound through the nose.. By. taking sufficient 
wo can make the nasal utterance so closely simultaneous with the 
explosion that nothing shall be aadible except. the: لمم‎ the m. 
Bat we न also commence the nasal sound a perceptible interval be- 
fore the بد‎ and we-shalleven be most likely to do so in a labored 
utterance : if it be made-to begin after the labial, position 














uiterly at a loss-to conjecture what the latter shou The theory 
ont er | might be compared! with that. which, in rale 50, 
به‎ tanght a general assimilation of the former consonant of a 
final portion, to the latter; it is still more nearly 9 wits 
the sund which, by i, 0, is inserted between a final पय and 8 
sibilant : this andes, like the yeme, by an exchange of the emission (the 
belonging to: the former letter for that belonging to the 
latter. before the transfer of the any from the one position to the 
द the thus याय ५५३ between anand as 
just 9> good age to called or counterpart of the 
ary + letter, عد‎ has the = inserted after ¢ before m. . That the utterance 
of the intermediate sound thns described is mot necessary, and can 
readily be avoided, is no objection to our interpretation of the Hindu 
in the studied explicitness.of the scholastic. utterance, and with 
etioal science which delighted itself with subtleties, and of which 
strong tendency was to grow from descriptive into prescriptive, such 


* "ग्ड Miller pre woo Ai يفوم‎ = [तच clear aad physiologi- 
oles ible” चयक go. for ~^ ووه‎ | 0० imisapprehenson 
of the situation and character of the yema. 
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bhavali: agnir indrac ca fushiag co १ plaksho nidarga- 
wom, The word (धत is not found in the Atharvan, nor plaksha, ex- 
copting in the form plalshdt (v. 5. 5) 


समानपदे SPRINTS TT पमर्ययासंल्यम्‌ ॥१९॥ 
99, After a non-nasal and before a nasal mute, in the same 
word, is made the insertion of yamas, suited to each case 


The commentator treats this intricate subject with the utmost possi- 
ale the rule, as follows: sam 





yathdsomkhyam :—and adding as instances sepatnam (vil. 100, 3), pra- 
dhnéti (not found in AV; the word most nearly resembling it is crath- 
nénak (xiv. 1.57], for which it may not impossibly be a false reading of 
the manuscript), ककती (ec, giv. 11.4), and grbindti (MS. grhndti, 
which is pare exnmple of e only form in the AV सम 
४091५ [१11. 8 ५). ८ Unfortunately, we cannot be | 

to ‘dismiss the subject in such an off-hand manner, but must endeavor 
to ascertain, by the aid of the other treatises and of phonetical theory, 
what these yorms 

Wo have already seen (under role 43) that the eophonic system of 
the Pratichkhya does not allow one mute to follow another by ه‎ mt 
consonantal conjunction, but regards the former of the two as suffe 
a modification which robs it of part of its memes ore ty. Now we have 
the farther direction, which must be taken as to extent limiting the 
former, that, within the limits of a simple word, if the latter consonant is 
nasal and the former not so, there is inte ees between the two a yoma, 
or ‘twin’ to one of the other letters, is all that our treatise saya 
of the yamer: none ‘of itsother rules mention them, although one or 
two may be regarded as referring to them, and are so interpreted by the 
commentator—from whose explication of rule 26, above, we have learned 
that they are of nasal character. The Taitt..Pr, is-not more explicit 
it merely says (xxi 12, 18): *after a mute not nasal, when followed by 
a nasal, are inserted, in each severnl nose-sounds (néviltya): these 
some call कानि." ‘The Vij. Pry where it teaches the oceurrence of the 
yamas (iv. 160), calls them wicheda, ‘separation,’ a worl which it does 
not elsewhere employ; its doctrine is: “ within a word, 4 non-nasal be- 
fore a nasal suffers separation "—that is, it is to be inferred, a separation 
or division of itself into two parts, which are as twins to one another— 
and the yamas have elsewhere been stated to be nose-sounds (i. 74), and 
formed by the root of the nose (i. 62). The Rik Pr, is decidedly more 
elaborate in its description. After stating (i. 10) that the yames are 
nose-sounds, it gous on to’sny (vi. 8-10) that the non-nasal mutes, be- 
fore following nasals, become their own “ twins "—that is to say, if we 





rightly understand it, becomes a pair of twins of its own nature; 


left of the original mute being one of the pair, and its nasal 
nterpart the other; the latter being expecially the yama, or the twin 
which is added to m The yomea is then declared to be 
similar to ita original Corer + or, it ia anid, there is-an-audible utter- 
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share in the irregular accent which falls upon the protracted vowel, 
both words beine doubly accented, on the first and third syllables.* 


णा Maya उतातावेकासे SAT: ॥ १५॥ 
97. In वपव and च babluvdii, with iti, the ९ is not protracted. 
سف‎ se ing the rule, adds simply avare را"‎ 


babhitve "i. The two passages rod to are found at xi. 4.42 and 
x. 2. 28, and they read, in the pada and sanhilé texts, as follows 


p. वणा।दवाम्‌।३॥ AAT en रति ॥-* TOTAAL 
2 पुरषः म्रा ١ वभूवां WB 13 - Tet श्रा वमव 


They are not analogous as regards the action of يعم دلا‎ nt 
rule, ०८ one of actoally contains an it, while, in (< 
ifi-follows the protracted vowel परा cither the saniula or the pada te 
but only in. the 4rema-text. (see the note toe ولص‎ 70). All the sanhitad 
manuscripts, however, observe the precept of our treatise 3 te the 
ecmbination of avacd3 with the sneceeding word, and. accordin Bi 
protraction, which is assored by this rule and by + 105, and which is 
exhibited, by the. pawa-text, entirely disappears in sanhiti—a strange 
imperfection of the latter text, and one which, if it did not exhibit itself 
in all the Sap yc جيم‎ a, we should be very loth to. introduce, upon the 
sole anthority of rule of the Priticikhya. 

By Vj. Pr. iv. 88, final gluta vowel retains ite pluti before at, and 
the closing ‘rema-pada of our second verse would be (त्रस्तैः ii ba- 
20054 instead of debhGw i (वत्ती, Neither of the other Vedic 

to present any case analogous with the other one which 
fhe snl subject of our rule, 


तानि स्वरैः 


98, (00801719713 not separated by vowels form a conjunction. 


With this definition of s temyoga, a conjunction or of conse 
nants—which, as alréaily noticed, is much more comprehensive than 
that which would seem’ to be implied in the definition of samyukta 
given abbve, in’ rule 49—agroo those of ‘the other’ treatises (R. Pr, i. 7, 
7 87, अ V. Pri. 48: T. Pr. offers nothing corresponding) 

The commentator's paraphrase of the بعلم‎ with the accompany 
examples, forma 9 verse, as follows: ryafijendny ar ni वि 











 # EF Land पं لمم‎ the first word ,ادل سوساط‎ with a single 
aa it seems to me—followed their 


प व 
circumflax, and the 1 Pre tion ought to read as follows: سدع‎ 


712747 Bras मध्यै तद्रि । 





EL 
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a nem ch reruddire (iv. 91. 3; ordinary rurudhre > but if 
instante, he occasionally elsewhere, the pada ri (५ obeys the 
rilles’ of the &rania, and’ gives turuddAre), yo daddhre (xviii, उ. 63, 
dadhre), ralagan vd nicakkinwh (x. 1. 18) nicakhnuh). The eommiernta- 
tor then once more commences’ his citations from his metrical anthority 
and gives the verse prathamdy ca deitiydindm prafyrnantaram 
शित ¢ co caturtidndm रवा sarvatra lokehonam + ‘first nyutes ‘are नी 
stituted for secdnds, when directly (1 the latter in तै ल्त and 
thitds in like manner for fourths: this is a rule of universal application.’ 


वृत्तिः ॥ ९५॥ 4. 


` 96. ` Conversion. is,according to: propinguity. ٠ 11 1: به‎ णत 


That is to say, when any sound is ordered to bec into another, 
of any class or, desorption, we are to convert it ue t one which is 
nearest to it, in اي‎ in. character. i arp The भक اح نه‎ 1 
gustomary repetition of the rule, by way و‎ rise, W bare علق‎ 
dition of Sharati, proceeds, without an erexplanation, 5 ماك‎ three 
rules in the. interpretation of whieh 1 meeds to be applied. .The first 
of these is ii, 31, to the effect that m before ॥ mute is converted into a 


letter of th ti bie 
tood, m being a nasa, to ليد‎ the ndsel Wee 01 


either of the aspirate surds or sonants, The second is 
ii. 40, by which the visarjantya is to be made of like position with a 
following. surd raute,ani, by! our rule, still a spirant. of like position 
with the: latter.» The third example 15 iii; 30) which prescribes the con- 
version of a vowel into: a semivowel; ithis:semivewel, by onr rule, 
पश्र be that of the same‘tinas with the vowel: we are not to معسصمك‎ ह 
inte #, or-a@cinte ir, ete. Phere are other! rules: too which the: present 
र applies; so, in ‘explaining: the one’ next preceding, it may be 


aa determi the non‘aspirate into which the duplication 
28 न्न to be بتلسدى‎ or sonant 


is surd or sonant (a matter which, in the other treatises, is expressly 
prescribed im the themselves, and not left for inference) : and: pos- 
sibly its bearing upon that rule is the reason why! itvis introduced 

than else ‘se in the treatise. ` Similar कः are found‏ ع 
in the Rik Pr. (1.14; 7 56, vii) and the Vaj. Pr, (i. 142 v‏ 


UTA खेनलारेर्‌ रत्याकारादिकारौ STATA Ue ६॥ 


96. In Khanvakhdsi and kidimakhdst, the + following the 4 is 
unaccented. 


اط 











This is a special rule, evidently intended to guard net an | 
hended mispronunciation. The two words in je (iv, 15 1) | are 
meant for imitations of the croaking of are pro for dha 
wathai, kidimakhar, with pratraction (plutt) of the ree liable 
it is feared that, without: particular caution, the final «will be made to 


TOL. Vil 





Tale, 


to sa special connection. “Omitting his usual explanatory 

popes a-smiall loa: it would doubtless Raven ०५ ونه املو‎ 

proceeds at once to exposition, of which a part 

ध at the close of the section of the third chapter; it 

reads, unamended, as follows aksharasya svaryamdyasya svaryate أ‎ 

arddiam Aragasya لشم‎ "ty eke: pat khanultrak 
५१ ii. 6 and iii, 74, (ااماتسماطابلم‎ : aksharasyds هذه‎ dhanam ( 

) widyate yad yad riresvardbhdvah (yod yod vigraribhara: the 
passage goes no farther under iii. sos svaram akgharam ity dhwh: ava- 
ملم‎ anyal हक sorvem cornasinuinyam dryaklimpyale 
budhiih. 1 translate, in part, as follows, not withoat_so ५. 
‘what part of a circumflexed syllable is cireumflexed some bay, 0 
short one, quarter of a long one: Cankhamitri says, the whole: here is 

3 for a syllable ] عنتمم‎ and dirgha are said of vowels only 
see note to 7. 51, above]; = (4 in each case, the yowel alone is con- 
` tennplated rh 19]: now the vowel is declared to be the sylinble .. ..," and 
hence, perhaps, what is taught of the vowel must be understood to be 

९ whole syllable, Yt all this would appear ‘to be rendered 

utinécessary by the rules for syllabication, which, as we have seen, hardly 
haye a meaning if they do not imply that éach consonant shares in the 
Scerituation oF the vowel to which Tt is detlared to belong. ` 













94. The sound preceding ‘an aspirite becomes A non-aspirate. 
The propér application of this rule, within the sphere of the Pritigh- 
khva, is only tor casts of the doubling of the first Se secoml consonant 
ofia group, by the warsadramay as -tanght in: roles ni 26 ete, فلل لمع‎ 
form of statement is general, and there can be no dowbt-that ‘it should 
to all cases arisi Maki the course of derivation. and inflection, and 
forms sach asm contiining क ‘double lingual sonant, asp 
rate, are strictly excluded by it. forma, a4 is well known, occur 
in’ almost: oll Vedic mannscripts, and thoseof our own text offer 
several instances of them ;* which, however, we have not hesitated to 
amend xt 11.11. 4,4, where the correction has 









Jorres oat rules i Pratichkbyas are: Rik Pr, vi. 1 (r 
2 area fr 0); १४. Priv. 100; Taitt. Pr, xiv. 5: that of 
the Vi and the former one of the Rik Pr. are restricted in terms 


1 नु क र्ता duplication पक 5 € Tales of the varnasérama 
ths (५ general precepts, like our own, | ल 
' The ا‎ the क lea given by the commentary arc such as illustrate the ap- 

f the rule to forms of derivation and inflection, as well as of 

they are iddham (sam-iddham, vii, 74.4), dugdham (e. go x. 6 
क्का fe 25 रगा 1177 SS 
,8 "The detaila are es follows: 1. 6. #, all the MSS, dAdA; تم‎ 46. 1, all do.; 
{8 (1 pene Ge Bp. aK tho rest dik; aie 21 ४1 0 
स्थ dh; ‘vi. 3. 43, all 4; 41 ds "4752 do.) ‘The trae reading, 
dih, ia pot given in a ‘initance ‘by any of the MSS, ` ` ` 
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91. As also from pumaiis, स 
The commentary instances the five cases of pumaris to which the name 

patieapadt belongs; only‘one of those to which the rule actually apples 
occurs in our text: pumdn (e.g. i. 8.1), pumdriadu, pumdrisah, कवन 
sam (९. ए. 111. 23, 3), pumdriedu. Then he adds a counter-example, to 
show that the role is meant for thé strong cases alone: punts edi veto 
bhawati (vi. 11. 2), 


` Here ends the third section of the first chapter: the signature in the 


manuscript is prathamasya trityah pddah: 91. 


वणीदत्यात्ूर्व उपधा ॥ ९६॥ 
92. A sound preceding a final sound is called its upadid 


This is simply a definition of the term upadhd, and, to न्क bal 8 
بعلم‎ the commentator cites the two later rules, ndmyupadhasya rephah 
(ii. 42) and dkdropadhasya lopah (ii, 55), in which the term is em ibe 
The ١ ४1 Pr. (i. 35) has precisely the same definition. In the Rik Pr 
the word has a more general use, as 1 letter or word " رن‎ 
‘a Beers against or next to"): it is probably on ‘account of this less 
restricted ‘signification current in some schools that the two’ treatises 
first spoken of déem ‘it necessary to limit 3 term by 9 specific defini- 
tion, The Taitt. Pr. does not employ it at all. | 414. oils 


स्वरो SAT ॥९३॥ VOTH ES 

98. A vowel is a syllable. | | ॑ 

The precise scope of this rule it is not easy to determine: it seems. 
to be rather a general and theoretic doctrine than a precept which. 
enters in any active and ‘practical manner into the system a ae fa 
ont treatise. The Vij. Pr. and Rik Pr, have similar rules, and that of 
the former (1. 99} is expressed in identical terms with our own: it re- 
عن حزق‎ an easier interpretation than ours by being placed at the head of 
the roles for syllabication, which correspond to onr rules 55-58, above, 
The Rik Pr, (xviii. 17, r. 31) states more fully (८ a vowel, whether. 
pure, or combined with anusedre, or combined, wit consonanta, is a 
syllable; as also (i. 4, 7.19, xx) that pee the short. and the long vowels, 
are syllables; making the former declaration an introduction to the 
rules for syllabication and quantity, and the latter, to. the briefer treat-. 
ment of the same subjects in the first chapter. We may perhaps regard. 
our rule as م‎ Virtual precept that the accentuation, which in later rules 
(iti, 55 ete.) is taught especially of the vowels, extends its sway over the 









whole ai Nable: or, on the other hand, that the accents, which । in roles 
14-16 above were declared to belong to syllables, affect especially the 


vowels. With the subject of accent the commentator seems, at any 


आ Fa (कना 
و«‎ 


= ee 


i , 
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son, mavisthés, in ix, 5. 4, and there also a part of the manuseripts 
(r W. 1) read mdristhth, For مقع‎ and سقك‎ the commentator evi- 
ntly had no genuine instances at command, and he fabricates (विर 
अवक, diddvisati, Flere also it is a suspicious circumstance that a rule of 
the general grammar (Pin. iii. 1.6) groups these three. roots together 
اي‎ it كا‎ trie, for a different purpose from that which forth 


प्रज्पस्धाम्‌ ute it 


88. Also in a strong case from a theme in vats 


The arene cases ( poficapedi, ‘five words or forms’) are the maseu 
line nominatives singular, dual, and ploral, and the accnsatives singular 
and dual, The suffix vera is that which forms the perfect active parti- 
ciple; it is called in Panini by the चोर name 95 here; par.” The 
commentary cites جم‎ instances pareyirdnisam (xviii. 1.40), वात कताज 


iv. 23, 1), चवय (vi. 93.1), and popimivisah (vii. 07, 3) 


 रघसश्च ॥८१॥ 
89. = also from a theme in तकत. 


That is to say, in a strong case of a comparative of the ancient forma- 
jon, or that produced by adding the primary suffix fyavis to the, gene- 
rally guoated, The commentator gives. a3 examples rreydn, pre- 
تينم‎ creydviech ; but the only strong case of this word occurring in 
the Atharvan text is creydrisam (xv. 10,2) 


विदश्च ॥ १०॥ 


00, As also from the root wid, 


Thereare two dw damaging objections to be made to this rule: in the 
first place, it onght to in, if at all, after rule 88, in order 
that ope cer as well as aN may be implied in it by in- 
redecessor | in the second p tate, there is no 

néed of any such precept at all, since there is no good reason why 
videiin, the word ‘to which it Ks ¢ applies, should not be considered a 
पवाक, and therefore tegarded as disposed of by rule 88. The Hindu 

sory, indeed, does nat regard videdén as ॥ perfect participle, and Panini 
(vit. 1. 36) is obliged to teach that in it the perfect participial suffix is 
stibétituted for that of the present participle; and probably it is out of 
‘tirenmstance that the introdnetion of the rule here in question bas 
2 the substitution having been made, tidvén would have 
and vaseanfa, one would think, even by the 


F 
























2 entitor gives gives all the strong forms of शवा, of which only 

18 + are to be in the Atharvan, and then winds up 
citation: as fo videdn. (e.g, ti, 1,2), widedrisdu 
g: ix, 9.4), vidvdvisdu; vidvdiisam vrdlyam 





ग I ). ५ ام‎ =e र्न 


1.9.] بوب مهالا‎ Veila' सवन, 887 


from, grammatical क, १ sin the construction of its. rule, as is its 
onan says (xvi. 14) أ‎ and च are nasal before # and shi at the 
of a wo اند‎ 


TP TATA ال‎ 

85. Also in piiisu, mdisa, ete. 

The commentator cites pdvistin akshebhyah fa 100. 2), 9 مقاط‎ 
ممم‎ (iy. 12.4), rdnipayena (vi. 129.1 [should a? the manu- 
scripts blunder somewhat over the word, but W. £, and परि, read. dis- 
inctly aéripapena]), and gild bAiimir apmd لنمقاع‎ (xii. 1.26). To the 

thus instanced I have only to add périsure (vit, 26,4), which may‏ كلمن 
فابشمر perhaps be regarded as virtually included in‏ 


The form of this rule is quite peculiar, in that it cites two words, 
instead of one, as heading of the gana, 


दनिगम्योः सनि ॥८६॥ ` - = بانع‎ 


96. Also in a desiderative form from the roots Aan and gam 


Of desiderative forms from the root Aan the text furnishes us नमन 
sat (£, g. iv. 18.3) and jighdvisan (vi. 99,2), From gem we have. no 
such forms, unleas, in xii. 4. 29,30, we are to amend yadd sthame 
Jighdisati into jigdnsati, which would much improve the sense, if 
Tam not mistaken. old we trust (पमरप to the Pritichkhya to 
include in its rules no forms not actually to be found in the Atharv 
text, this passage would be Apple ween for m the alteration 
(५१५५ „141 ot that 15 not the case, as the very next rule, for instance, 
notably shows, ‘The reason why these two roots are thus put togeth 
as the subject of such a grammutical precept may be to be ot ¢ 10 the 
व compare the equivalent role in Panini (vi, 4.16), 
which also the same technical term, san, for د‎ desiderative form, 

The commentary offers as es the word sighdrisati (६. ह. iv. 18. 
1 passage spoken of above, yad# sthima jighdnsati; and, 

thongh our manuscript here reads, like those of the text, jghdpisah, 
the absence of any other citation or fabricated illustration of desidera- 
tive forms from gam gives a degree of color to the conjecture that our 
commentator may have meant to give ممع ود ودر‎ 7 - ‘ 


ArT ॥८७॥ ide’ 


87. As also from the roots in; min, and din. 


Of these three roots, only mdn offers in the Atharvan text an 
under this rule, The commentator cites one of them, m 2 يصب‎ 
ix. 1.3): the others are mimdrisamdn 9१५१२ 6.24), كد21‎ 
tasya (ix. 6.2 pee amimdnsanta (xii. 4 a form ménsia (xi. 
2.8), as not being of را‎ ongin, does not properly belong 
here, rea ga aa should be ine! under rule 85: it may be a 
corresponding second per- 









386 W. 2. प्रप्त fi, s2- 


would otherwise be made of a preceding compound: thas, wda-dhim 
2S 16. 8}, but udadheh-aea (i. 3) When, now, the १४४ od pm ens to 

ow a pragrhya word, like drinf, which ought to be followed in the 
pada-text by afi, in order to bring to light its + naar} what is 
to be done? shall we separate word—a 
thing unheard of elsewhere—and 1 the ii between them, writ- 
ing drinf का तवै “rint-iva? or shall we allow the 1 to lose its proper 
function, but still be retained at the end of the compound, in order to 
call attention to the pragrhya of the first member of the latter, 
and write drint tee "fy drini-va “0 e second of these two alternatives 
is the one adopted by at | all the pada-texta, and the one which our rule 
here teaches us to cho Atharvan text offers but four sach 
eases, Which, for once, are all cited by the commentator; they are as 
follows: dint ive fy drini-ira (i. 1.8); gharmadughe ive "ti gharmadu- 
ghe-iva (iv. 22, 4) ; mrpati هنا‎ ١11 nrpatl-iva (viii, 4. 6); yame ive ti yame- 
-iva (xviii. 3. 38).* 


ग्रन॒नासिको SATE इस्तः Ue 


‘88) ‘A’ nasalized vowel occurring in the interior of 8 word is 








Here we haye the general fact laid down, and in the atte rules, 

the end of the section, are stated the exceptions to it. The 

one of its later bobks (xin. 7-10), treats the same subject, and the 
commentator ia at much ५५ seo Regnier’s 7015 مأ‎ 1. 22) to explain 
ita introduction into the ya, into w province such 
A matter does not enter. Our own commentator ig troubles him- 
نانع‎ abont little inconsistencies and redundancies of this kind, which are 
exhibited by all the treatises: they aid’ in the general purpose of a 
Pritigikhiya, which isto preserve the traditional text of school 
from corruption. Thus, the Taitt. Pr. presents 5 1-31( a complete 
conspectis of all the nasalized vowels, short and long, found in its text 
in the interior of a word, and १00 (xu, 8-14), 41६4 exhibition 
‘ofall tases of occurrence 


21. 
‘The ‘tommentator cites a third time the whole series of instances 
given above, under rule 27, and repeated by him under rule 3 


दीर्घो नयुंसकबङ़वचने wes 
84. In neuters plural it is long. 5ك‎ ॥ [111511४ 


yasya sambhdrak 
havivishi (xviii. 3 4) 
(xiii. 7, 7.१९), which 
ae and that the long vowel 
Taitt. Pr., ignoring all help 








९. the words here in the full form in text presenta 
ais har مله‎ aes deg citations, thd repetition of tok compound, 





i. 83.] 9... 3 1. 385 


written as if they were pragrhyas, with the usual ii annexed, aes 
object of this rnle, then, is to teach that they are exempt from énphoniec 
combination only in aie aeons while in other situations they are to 
be treated according to the general euphonic rules sa 40, ii. 21 The 
Vaj. = Sth (iv. 89) has a rule corresponding with that of our treatise; 
it, however, seema to be inconsistent with a previous rule (i. 94), which 
teaches that a final o is pragrhya in general, and not before the ifi of 
the poda-text alone. The ome + of the sanhitd-text is in accordance 
with the Inter rule, and not with the earlier, so far as [ can judge from 
the passages which correspond with those of the Atharvan referred to in 
the many atginal note; [am su i wits rised that Weber has not taken any notice 
of this discordance between the text and the Priticikhya. The Taitt, Pr. 
(iv. 6) says that o is pragraha when it is not the product of sandhi, and 
is followed by च or a consonant—which is a rather absurd way of say- 
ing that it is not pragraéa at all in sanhité; since before a consonant 
its pragrhya character could not, and before @ need not, appear. The 
Rik Pr., after declaring the o of the vocative pragrhya (i. 18, r, 68, lxix), 
is obliged later (ii. 27, ए. 52, elvil) to except it from the rule that pra- 
griyas are exempt from re shonic change, and to place it ‘under the 
control of rules previously given for its combination with succeeding 
vowels. Finally, Panini (1. 1. 16) و‎ ives a rule precisel ate tone 
to ours, but gives it upon the authority of Cikalya, is Whole state 
of things is. something very peculiar. Why, when the o of ८१४० is 
really no more exempt from change than the م‎ of agne, should it be re- 
6 by all the pada-texts कठ 8 pragriya, causing so much trouble to 
he different treatises to explain its treatment! 

_ The commentator cites, as examples of the rule, teayy wdile pre "rate 
Seth cod citrabhdno sti (iv. 25, 3), عمسو‎ edyo savitd: उतत iti ia 

= -8) ١ शवा पवो manyo if (iv, 32.6). As counter-exam 

to show that evel is unchangeable only before the if of the pi 
text, he gives riya 0096 (iv. 25. ب(‎ manya fditd (iv, 31. 4), ond babhra 
त me prauta (१,13.5). | | 


Meat इवादिषरिवादितिः' पर्‌ः ॥८२॥ 


82. In drint wa ete, the itt follows the iva. 


This is a rule which concerns,only the writing of the pada-text itself, 
and 50, a8 dealing with a matter Wy ing outside of the proper 5 shere of a 
Pritigikhya, is extra-judicial, and has no correspondent in either of the 
other treatises. It ee out of the diffienlty, in ه‎ few special cases, of 
combining two methods of writing usual in the pada-text, This text, 
اله مز‎ the Vedas, always combines the enclitic particle ra, ‘as if, like,” 
with the word to which it is attached, as if forming a compound with 
it, giving up often, in favor of this combination, the division which 


before ६ vii. 4.1; before: با‎ iv. 81.4; before بأد بعد‎ 88. 1, vii, 26, 5 (bis); before. d, 
iv, 25, 6, In iv. $2.1, the final o absorbs a following initial a; everywhere else, it 


+ वादिति a: 


88 „ WADE 


“ATA ॥८०॥ 
80. Also one ending with 6, 


That is to rs as wo must infer from the preceding rule, and as the 
commentator fills out the ellipsis, a seme or ^ particle,” having o for its 
final, This is a strangely it was bad enongh to 
have the upasarga or preposition च treated as a nipdia by the last rule, 
when combined with w: but here we bave nouns, verbs, سي م‎ 
and particles all confounded together under the same name, 
ticles, 16 78 true, ¥ preponderate im number and in frequency dims 
we have! atho ) 130 times in the whole Atharvan text), mo (15 
times), no (12 times), ماه‎ (7 times), and tho, yado, ariyo, ero, mer ones 
each); but of prepositions we have o and upo (twice each), pro 
(once): of verbs, vidmo, data, atto (once each); and of nouns أ‎ of 
nouns), fen (twice), yo, 37 ساد‎ each). In the form of the mle is 

feat to be seen again the eof the general grammar: compare 
1.1.15. The other treatises are not open to the same criticim. 
the Rik Pr, (i. 18, r. 70, xxi) declares pragrhya a final च, except of the 
first member of a compound; and the Vij, Pr. [~ 94, iv. 80) constructs 
its rule in very nearly the same manner 
regards the actual pragrhya character of these words, there are, 
eine the nearly 200 justances of their occurrence, but 11 cases in which 
they stand otherwise than before a consonant oran initial a, and so have 
an opportunity to exhibit that. character distinctly. These cases are: be- 
fore 0, xx. 127.13: before + vi 14.8, xive 8.4; 9.120.171. 18; before ४ 
xi. 6: 7, xii 1. 7,0; before ¢, i. 9.1, vii. 56.5,ix, 8.7. In xx. 130,19, and 
only there, an initial a is absorbed र such «final o; on the other hand, 
in iv, 9. 3, the metre shows that such an absorption of an.initial a must 
be made in reading, thongh it be not so written, In feno (ix. 1. 20) and 
yo (xi. 4. 9), the metre shows that the combined particle ४ must be se 
arated from the final of the original word, and that: the two: must 
ا‎ ~, six ’ 

The examples given ९ yo {9711-1 
वर अह त तिः 60 41 0.811.111 (xvii. 3. 44), and daifo asma 
bhyam (xvi. 3. 14 


Wad चेतावनार्षिं wei 


81. Also a vocative ending in the same letter, before an iti 
not belonging to the text. 


Lecter A before an iti not coming from the rshis,’ or authors of the 
before, the 14 by which, as already remarked, a 

ya word is followed in the pada-text. The vocatives, in o, from 

४, are not in a single instance treated as pragrhyas in the‏ صر 
sonhatad of the Atharvan, but are always euphonically combined with‏ 
the following vowel." In the pada-text, however, they are invariably‏ 





[1.80 












त, 1 1.7 1 numerous in which such 1 | 
pauea, before a consonant, or befure ana; they are as follows: before بل‎ त. 14.5 


Atharva- Veda चद्व. 388 


ly مع‎ Atharvan word. It = जणं र धा Rik passages, viz. 
acne vi. 28, 1), xviii. 1. 3 (RV. 2.10. 3), 42 (RV. x. 17y 
another passage (iv. $1.3), where the Rik (x. 84. 3) reads asmé, 
Atharvan manuscripts have aemd‘i, which has been altered to asmé-im the 
edition, in obedience to. the requirement of the sense, and the 





of the Rik. reading. precisely similar case is xix. 40. # (प्र, 1, 
46.6). Theo arisen where the ap nest مت‎ aame indepen 
ia ¥. 1.3, where manuscripts except P. and M. (copieasof the 


same original, by the same scribs) agree in reading it (pada asmé ili); 
here alsa, णः the edition } 1.11. ध । 
The न cites no instances, but says nigame yuehmadbhyd 
ribhokter itteam tahyatt: yushmdktam: oxadkam: team ahom غلة‎ prapie 
ame yushme ive me iti ca wibhakiyddegah kriyate, । ` : 
The Rik Pr. (1.19, 2. 73, 74, lexiv, boxv) notes بتاوعت‎ yiorhme; toe; and 
ami as pragrhya: the third, tve, when accented, nota 
nd word. ` The Vaj-Pr. (i. 96, 97) notes arme, tre,:and. त, 
latter when. accented. .deme ond tre are. dealt. with in. Tiitt. Proan 


9, 10 t Dea هخ‎ bu 
श्रमी ASAT ॥७८॥ ow hon 71 
The examples cited by the commentator are ami ye yudham (vil 109) 





vine 140. (i. 8. 5), .and mf (not. found sve A ivr “To 


sores 7 are PH 2) Bea goes Ae Ome لد سدس‎ 
dition necessary Vaj. Pr. rs (i. 98) when a word 
itself;" the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 19, r. 78, xxiv; Tait. Pr. iv i, ظ‎ 
معد‎ no reason for appending any such .قممتاساتس]!‎  : . ,, حبسي‎ ङ्त 


+ न be iF 


निपातो الايد‎ ऽनाकार्‌ः ॥७९॥ ek +; 


5 صم‎ a particle consisting of an uncombined vowel, जती 
11 a 


This rule is meant to apply eolely to-the. particle o; composed 
بن‎ which is found ih two pidskager of the text, Viz. bei! ethiyant (xviii, 

1) and ¢ritem hevir o shu (vii. 12. 2), both of which are cited by the 
commentator: the pada-text writes the o in the तलोक. manner ‘of a 
preorhya, viz.¢ itt, To explain. the addition, of “ unless it-be 4” 
rule, the commentator cites punar ¢ "hj vécaxpate (3.1. 2), where the pada- 
text reads, of course, أل‎ > thu. +` > 

The form of this rule is not-a. little 1 ० should, thus be 
made an exception the next rule, ل ب تعب‎ other 
particle, except 4, comiposed of a single vowel, it should be 
one of a class, it is very difficult -to,see: we cannot-help ci pecting here 
the influence of the (ण ern unmar: compare Pin. i. 1, 1 ‘ the virtual 
correspondence of which with our rule is as close as possible, The Rik 
Pr. (i. 18, >, 69) lex) has > similar 5 > 


907 Fi. 











५ 
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vi 3. 4 As counter examples, of final ई and # in other than a locative 

sense, and therefore not hye, the commentator offers dhiti vd ye 

esis + 1}, شيعم‎ "mii sored (xiii. 4.28). Of cases analogous with the 

of these, where the 4 represents an instrumental case, there are 
several others in the text, as vil. 48.1, 77.1; ix. 9. 8. 

The pade-text: carefully notes these locatives in f and 8 as pragrhya, 

in the usual manner, by writing an iff after them: thus, dshiri iti, wrvi 


repetitions, as unnecessary 
corresponding rule in the Rik Pr. is found ini. 18 (r. 72, bexiii) 

also in Panini, i. 1. 19. The Vaj. Pr. notes no such cases na those to 

which this and the Taitt. Pr. instead of classifying and 

defining the according to their matical 
an i all in an entirely शि way (in F154), by 

and surroundings, whence its rules do not generally 

of detailed comparison with those of the other treatises. 


द्रवचनात्तं not ॥ ॥ ५ ॥ {न <~] 


75. The same vowels, i and i, are pragrhya as dual termina- 






ल्लोक ‘ildatrations ‘ato’ kena parshnt dBirte’(x. 2, 1), 
indravdyd whhdu (iii, 20, 6), whidv indrdgni 4 bharatdm (ग 
द Tiles are Rik Pr. i. 18 ) 71, [णो and Vaj- Pr. 13 
include also the cases noted by our treaties in the next 
following 


PRA nok neal ८५ 
76, As 18 also €, AS + ॥ 1 ती-11+4॥ 17; Thich 


The commentator cites atré dadhete (५. 1. 3), rodhacakre vavrdhete 
(४, 1. 5), sam pifardy riviye (xiv. 2. 37), 


स्ने युष्मे ते ने इति ATA noon 


77. Also the words asme, yushme, tve, and me, when accented, 


tification “when accented” is, of course, meant only for the 
two latter of the words named, as the others would never occur other- 
wise than accented, Of the four, ywehimé and mé never occur in the 
Atharvan text: قم‎ is found once, ५ a Rik passage (AV, ४, 2. 3 = RV. 
x. 120. 3), and also, according to the manuscripts, in viii, 9. 9, twice re- 
a ted, and each time written in the pada-text teé iti, as a pragrhya: 
accent and the addition of if are hardly to be regarded other- 
wise than as a blunder of the tradition, since the word is evidently the 
enclitic or accentless fra of the Vodic language: no forms of this en- 
elitic pronoun are found elsewhere in the Atharvan, The fourth, asme 








381 در تلق لم17 Vedi‏ ممبسع تال .]74 


The term pragphye means, by implication, that the vowel to which 
it applies is not liable to the ordinary changes of sendhi, vix, fusion 
with, or conversion into 9 semivowel before, د‎ following yowel, I say, 
by impli “mses : for only in the Taitt. Pr. (which uses, however, not 
pis but the related term pragraha) does the pronouncing a rowel 
preachy exempt it from change; all the other treatises find it necessary. 
}teach by a specific rule (see iii, 33, below, and the quotations there 
given) that the vowels declared to be pragrhya are not subject to eu- 
phonic alteration. The whole proceeding is somewhat analogous with 
that by which the Rik Pr, teaches the conversion of wisarjaniya into ع م‎ 
first awoken Shs earsing all the eases in which the conversion नम ag =P 
prononncin ل‎ heir tiwerjaniya to be rephin or riphita, and then final ¥ 
declaring he riphita visarjaniya convertible intor. ‘The word pragrhya 
is explained by Bébtlingk-Roth to mean literally “to be held apart, or 
isolated," i. بع‎ from the combinations of gandhi, ftp 

वम reason why the particle ४ should be treated in this 

ciliar manner by the framers of the pada-text is not readily ल rent. 
Wher ere are but few cases in our text in which it assumes a ne in 
sanhité (viz, eight instances; they are given under iii. ५) so that it can 
hardly be said to exhibit any special te न ‘to protraétion; it nowhere 
assumes 4 nasal quality in the combined text; and it has hardly a trace 
of a pore pragrhya character: if, indeed, it be preceded by an un- 
combined vowel and followed by another vowel, it remains uncombined 
with the latter (by in, 36, which see: only three such ¢ases occur in our 
text); bat, on the other hand, if preceeded bya consonant, it combines 
regularly with 9 following rowel (of this also there are only four cases 
in ^+ ४-: see ii 31}. Tt seems a6 if the protraction must have been 
made in order to give the word ‘nidre substance as an independent pada 
in'the disjoined text, it being the only instance of a single short vowel 
possessing sich a’ value; and as if the nasalization and addition of ili 
were intended to mark it more distinctly as an exé¢eptional case, 





ings different treatment in the sanAitd-text. Panini (i. 1.17, 18) allows 
it to be read cither uw or G7, ` J 

The treatise now goes on to detail the other cases of pragrAya final 
vowels. ioe wm 


Baigent च स्ये ॥०8॥ ` `` ` ` ¡` 1 : 


74, Final 1 and च are also pragrhya, in a form having a loca- 
tive sense, 

The instances cited by the commentator are dahtri padam krnute 
9 نه‎ 00 the vA Tse -Veda, in the corresponding passage, has 
he proper piper form, visi न m), alo jdtdso dhdrayenta ऋण (उ, 
1. > , maki no walah (xviii, 1, 30), and fant daksham 4 suvatim (iv. 
25,5), This last, however, is a doubtfal case, since the word مط‎ may 
quite as plausibly, or more so, be taken as nominative dual, ‘their very 
selves.’ A more unequivocal case of i is mdyti 1 and-it is 
the only one which I have noted in the text. فت‎ 0.0; single 
case of a locative in i not given by the commentary; it is abhihrudi, in 





880) ; . WF. L oi नः Wisin ~ बलत त्र 9 = كا‎ 
र 8 इ 1 ध इ. व्क 5ج‎ 1 
| ^ नः ध्य. [40 


“The passage referred to is 2 28: कतस कुकी [कितीति & ,ةراما‎ 
where, ra esse of doubt nnd questioning, the final @ of bebjded is both 
cepa and क्वाति, The العملا يمر‎ retde siniply कन. 4 

bha-dna: and there would’ be no call कि सती त rule ag that given 
here, bet for the néquirements of the ततत्र in which bodsien, ns 
the last worl jn’ a werke, mist entfer porthdra (1४. 117), or repetition 
with Wi joterposed sand in which it might be made a question whether 
the tinkality of the vowel should or should net be preserved before the 
ابن‎ Thitrole teaches ws thint the ‘nasal quality is lost before the Fi, ms 
rile 87; below, teiches also with respect to the protriction: and the 
عقف‎ things ar taught once more by iv. 120,721. The three list 
पिता of (he verse will bé, then: purusha @belhtvenig: a اناس‎ 
rene: babies "0 تاباراسا‎ 80 


Tralee. 0 


PAM रेफात्यरे चत्‌ ॥८१॥ 


TH Of قبل ` كلم سوج سارل‎ part following’ the + teceives the 
71984 quality. ` ` । 


१ „8111 

@ lave seen above, 1,1.10... 11/12/1111... 
as composed, of a! pleco, of a7, with a fragment of vowel sound. pre- 
ceding. ad) following.it, and that, when, it is. long.or protracted, the r- 
quality is found only.in the fimt.inor, Here welearn that, when such 
a vowel js nasalized the nasal quality, does not affeet the =, जा only the 
partof.a vowel which follows at.Any) ane may, perceive, however, 
upon trying the oxperineot, that there iso. physical difheultyin the 
way of mualizing the riteelt, supposing the-r-vowel to be properly ac- 
cordant,in prowunciation with that letter:thronghout,. 

The commentator cites MamivrAtem ساسيصم‎ pdroyishan (v.25, 14) 
drihy profadn (vi. 140. 2), and jonén.dridentom (xii. 8, .زه‎ oThe in- 
سل عن بمعميلة‎ 11001 other cases, are wanting. in vanety and i complete. 
ness ६ + دب‎ example of the long vowel nasalized,.we may take pifrir 
wpe "mem, already cited under a ९ 38: no case of the protracted vowel 
गभी श encore inthe text, 

e other treatises offer nothing corresponding to this rule 


उकारस्येतावयुत्तस्व ॥ ७२॥ Ses `: 


12. يا‎ 15 nasalized when standing alone, before iti 


In the pods-text of the Atharvan, as in those of the other Vedas, the 
particle wis always written كك‎ 0, 1) this rule, its eee in such a 
लिता कह لاسنو"‎ "in the rild next ‘suteveding are 0 its long 

र ग एषण from conversion into a semivowel before the 

The ५: يدت‎ means’ *nntombined with any other letter? Tt is 
said allo of particls च तत्‌ o (= 4 + i) in 11165 7. 70, iV! 113, below 


1 दीर्घः I प्रमद्धन्च Se th | . | 
Toe Ta the sim witation it 18 Als "long, and pragrlya. 





















oe का كك‎ 


1.701 111 3.13 879 


vinipatih (९. हः v.15. 8) and paydiisi (६. 2 i. 9. $)—which are very ill 
لل ا اا‎ Mes offers an sa le of a nasalized vowel, nei- 
ther exhibits an elision of an original Saat isu secording to any rules 
contained in this treatise. — re 

Corresponding rales to this and the following one of our treatise are 
offered by the other Pritichkhyas: see Rik Yr iv. 35 (r, 79, eexeix): 
Vij. Pr. ii. 120, iv. 3; Taite: Pr, xv. 1: there are some differences of 
application, but. chiefly dependent upon the different modes of treat- 
ment of the nasal mutes adopted by the different authorities, which 
will be éxplained in their place, 

वराप्मापत्ती च ॥ ६८॥ 

08. Also in case of their conversion into y, r, وعم‎ spirant. 
_ The instances given by the commentary are as follows: rathay tea 
(४. 15. 6), अतीति ten (1. 27. 5), न्तत iva (९. g. fi, 31. 1)—in all 
these cases, the final « is first, by fi. 27, converted into the p irant wiser- 
jontya, the latter then changed, by ii. 41, into بو‎ and this finally, by ii. 
31, 0 يار‎ alterether: so that we have the suecessive steps rathdn iva, 
rathaiih ied, rathiny ive, rathan iva—farther, कनि rin uh (not found 
in AV.), 17107 wt srjate veri (vi. 30. 2}, mo shu paniiir abhi (v. 11. 7: 
the commentator repeats the first word in its peda form, mo iti, at the 
end of the citation), and das\yitver wie Bodhi (iv. 32)6)—in’ these in- 
stances, the final क by role ii, 29, becomes ب‎ and, the preceding vowel 
being nasalized, rfin af is converted into rtiiir wl, । 

पि (1. 1111111 11131118 
it 0९८0१९३ y, it seems superfhious to make separate mention of the latter 
in the rule, The commentator apparently feels this objection, and ven- 
thes for प once: a defence, as follows: tidmano grohand! siddhe punar- 
grohonena Lim; 11.111 na audi: litre uf ग्वा pci; * when the 
matter is made certain by the use of the term Gaiman, why an 7 farther 
mention? it is hecause this does not apply to all eases, as is shown, by 
the instance 1107 wi (6 ८९१. Ido not see the point of this defence: 
it does, indeed, explain the mention of = in the rule, but it has othing 
to do with that of y, 


~ वरेणिकदेणे = = 

ATMA च पूर णेकादेशे wet ॥ 

69. And in case of the combination of a nasalized yowel with 
a preceding vowel, 

The only enses cited bythe commentary are those of the combina- 
tion of the initial vowel of منرم‎ with 9 preceding final vowel, by simple 
fasion or by the elision of the initinl ره‎ they are: wbhée धे (च (pada 
upa-cnigu) prathamd pide (iv, 32, 7), somasyd ‘igo (vii, 81, 4), and ye 
vrihayo youd wirupyante मे (तात (ix. 6.14), 

Compare Rik Pr, xiii. 10 (1. 26), Vaj. Pr. iv. 51, Taitt, Pr. x. 11, 


Tea A AAT इत्ववरसाने ॥ ५०॥ 
70. Tn the passage purusha & bali दपा, the vowel 15 nasal معط‎ 
fore the pause; ` +~ 


لك .11 | 378 


This is the first inatance in our treatise of a rule sinted in this form, 
the words or phrases to which the precept contsined in the rule refers 
being conceived to form a series, or gana, of which the first pr is 
given in the rule, and the ज्र in an et cetera. The 

rm of statement is characteristic of Atharva Pratigikhys and of 
Panini, and of them only: the Vij. Pr. employs it. but once (४, 38), 
the others not at all (R. Pr, iv. 80, where, for convenience’s sake, a 

thos referred to in.one verse which is given in full in the next, fur- 
nishes but an accidental and insignificant analogy). It would seem to 
be the bosiness of a cotnmentator to give the list in full, but the author 
of our commentary evidently does not think so, for he very seldom, if 
the gana have any extent, presents us more than specimens from, it. 
Here, he gives Appd pdvaka (xviii. 4. 59), and krpat svah! (vii. 14 
th 4090 بم هر‎ corrupt one, مضه‎ should be Arpad जका, 85 15 
read by both the Sima and Yajur-Vedas, in. their corresponding verses) 

(० ^ xi. 8.28), and its derivative Adrpanyam (nob 
these two words, which come altogether an- 

actually to the gaga, it should contain also Arpamd- 
ren ( 14 and वाय (xviii, 3, 23) 
“Wit the. ا‎ pad following rules are. to be compared 
Phin, viii, 2, 18, and s.upon it. 


लकारस्य रेफः पादमङ्कलिमित्येवमादनाम्‌ 
66. In pddam ariqulim etc. r is substituted for L 


The instances given by the amen as coming under this rule 
are sarre pidam 07171 0. 18. 6 vy, 21. 11), sahamirdn anu. 
1 29. 11}, visi ma Rye guar (vii. 117. 1), and arvasya सवी 
नि : 44 4. 2}. "The gana should-algo include कणनत् لدوب‎ 
is प, G24), तक (vii. 46.2), analigureh (vill. 6.22), and perhaps 
firya (for tilga, from tila; ‘iv. 7.3): angurim also occurs again 30 xx 
1598. 13. As counter-instances, to show the necessity of constructing a 
gana, of a Vimited nuniber of instances, the commentator cites aigul 
पक ककय (ii; 33, 6), and balds te prokshanih santa (x, 9. 3) 

It is not in accordance with the usage of our treatise elsewhere to 
give, in citing a word or phrase-ia-@- micas other form: than, that which 
it actually bas in the text: we should have expected here पादगङ्गरिमि” 
The ठत ity eeam ddi; instead of simply dai, ia found onee more, in 
ii, 29, 





[. 06 




















fhe In #منعقي‎ the loss نه ذاه‎ च عه‎ m, the preeeding sound be- 
comes nasalized, 

The cases Of cligion of 9 and m are taught below, in ii. 82-34, which 
see for illustrations. The commenta मित्र ट्त only: tha words 





Compare the accordant rules of the other treatises in Rik Pr. i 6 
(r. 30, xxxi); ४४]. Pr. 3 58; Thitts Pr, 1.38 


With this rule ends the second section of the first chapter, Th aig 
natore in the manuscript is prathamasya ‘yah pddah 


रसोरुकारो न्त्यस्य TITAN TT 





॥ ६३ ॥ 

63, The final of shash and مسيم‎ becomes u before daca and 
dia respectively, with substitution of a lingual for the isllow- 
ing initial, 

That is to say, shash before dara becomes sho, and the dara becomes 
daca, making the compound shodapa; and عمسم‎ with dda, in like 
manner, forms purodépa, The commentator cites from the text’ the 
words themselves merely, viz. व. hi, 29. 1), 2५१०44८4 ५ (९, g 
ix. 8. 13}. Neither of the words is 4८4 or restored to its theoreti- 
cally regular form, by the pade-text; and our treatise, accordingly, 
cording to ita own programme, has nothing to do with them? and the 
same is trie of the words referred to in the three followin Geo 

These two words, with others of somewhat -analogous are 
treated in the Vaj. Pr, iii, 39-46 


HI. रेफस्य लकारः ॥ ६8॥ 
64. In the root Arp, १३ substituted for r. 


The whole commentary upon this rule is Jost, and only its repetition 
before the next rule remains, Ap the copyist has carelessly 
ekipped from the repetition of the 3 le 7 the commentator's وين جيه‎ 
५ that with which, as usual, the ae exposition closes, Phe 
of very insignificant ¢onsequence: Missing passage probabl 
have afforded us some’ instances’ from the Athi text of verbal Ser 
or derivatives of ‘the root Hp or ka/p, which are frequent there. ' The 
rile may be taken as the assertion of an opinion that the original form 
of this root is tarp ee سو‎ rend lansible by thé derivative 
noun AP (see the next , and by the anal BE SE the root kar, of 
whic er seems to secondary form. ith: it. corresponds 
Paninoi's rule vit. 2, 185 none of the other Pritichkhyas offers anything 
equivalent. If our treatise موا‎ itself to note the words in which a 
{appears in thé place of & more original = it should not pass over the. 
words in which the root car becomes cal, as avicdenla, थ (तमी, ete, 
glaha and glahena, which are hardly to be separated from the root grah 
udumbala (viii. 6. 17), ete ti) 3 


न॒ कृपाद्‌नाम्‌ ॥ ६५॥ 


65. Not, however, in the words व्र ete. 


310 2). Whitney, [58 


11, 1 1. 3, 34. 
०५700" एव, apakm:malayate, — 

The rule i. 104 of the Vaj. سرج بد‎ Hr in meaning with this, 
although more general in its form; Pr. (xxi. 5) teaches that 
a consonant not combins with a vowel belongs to the 

1 di th; ould coy the final member of any 
to be attached to the following vowel: there are some ध; cep 
made, which need not be noticed here. In the Rik Pr., the simple anid 
frequent case of a consonant doubled after an r docs not seem to be 
provided for at all; its rule (i, 5, 7, 26, xxvii) is constructed only fora 
१. ५ nant 2 (ग the r is دم رودن فور‎ by an- 

One 15 ere to reject the commen 8 interpretation, 
Iencing & tas procsting seul, when thant is د ساود‎ of fav sabe 

on‏ ناك vowel, फ is‏ م 
of = Lis would make it accord with our own, |‏ 


कमारो BET ॥५९॥ 


50, # अतं vowel is of a single mora. 


The commentator gives us ॥ كن‎ instances, dadAa and madhu, 

The word translated ‘mora’ is mdird, ‘measure, aterm common اثلا‎ 
this sense to all the Pritichkhyas. It is the fondamental measnre 
which cannot itself be defined by anything else, Only the Rik. Pr 
(xiii. 20) attempts to fix the length ‘any short, long, and protracted 
vowels, by comparing them with the cries.of certain binds. 

The correspondin. ध) of the other treatises are Rik Pr. i. 6 
(१, 27, xxvii); نشكا‎ i. 55,50 ; Thitt. Pr, i. 33 


व्यन्ननानि च ॥६०॥ 
60, ("€ consonants are of the aame length. 


The commentator’s illustrative instances are again dadAi and ऋचं 
All the other treatises (R. Pr + 7, 1.34, उद; V. Pr. + 50; T. Pr. 
i, 37) agree in assigning but half a mora as the length of a consonant. 


दिमा्रो दीर्घः ॥ ६९॥ 


81; A long vowel has two moras. 

There nr dacordance eng the FriAthyas opon this point 
compare Rik Pr, i, 6 (r, 29, xxx); VAj. Pr. i. 57 Pitt, Pr i, 35 | 
त्रिमात्रः प्रतः ॥ ६२॥ + 

62, A protracted vowel has three moras. + بع حجن‎ 


instance cited is idéam (ix. 6.18). All the cases of protracted 
vowels which the Atharvan text contains are rehearsed below, in role 105 





a FE eee 
i 


i. 58. ] ` 





य ककत) ddravati, pradravati, and he does not note for us tho 
in the combinations which he = पे 

15 to be doubled, by iii, 28, and then inform عن‎ hi ths tro 

5 of । the precept érule applies.In the Rik: Pr. 

25, the name (4 i belongs to 


specifically the oct: of the 
and the i | allows it to 1 cher wih vit 
al orn syllable > thus, either af- tra or atf*ra 
7 thie rst consonant of the up as it शाह 
ogtdt, and unites tt with the titel By 1011; anid ty" 
cma ly, the term’ is 16 € understood ‘Th dur “awe 
7 r. (xu. 4): we are to write and_divi १८4" | 
sah, dd -dravati, prad-dra £ ise 


commentary adds: apara dha hasayama reasye ,م"‎ of which 
the meaning is obscure and the pertinetice qu ان‎ If it has'to 

















do with the disposition-of; the: ought to come: in-undes-rula 8م‎ 
१0.104. AG = तती र च | रो dude AT ४. 0 # | 1) 8 न्न] भह +न 
1 eal Sit) } للاخ‎ 6 thlod is E64 wien bain fof vt] 1 


171 1 ॥ 4 Hote OF कनिति sof नना शल्क {| +| 1111 ١ ग्‌ 

Th ee me (10१) त्त te 816 तार Mom bh , 101९ त्नतः ह dire 

“As oes ‘algo! | (+ لتم ق‎ नी ماسوب‎ 1 ton = 11 setis od فوته جحوع‎ 
لعل‎ 


vee we 8101 fa >> [१1 | re faci A} = fa sit to‏ 1019 1م 
ete ५-९-४५ 7 3), ni‏ بس ota (goal‏ ا न्य‏ 
Vij. Pr. i. 101, and. Taitt, Pr. गनत Baller‏ ,)32 


Teast PP a नाना ग (दए 
| १. ॥, 444 00 ५९ 1 St? of 16151 الم‎ atc) © 

one generated by. 52 | | | Avame after r and dy; i Th 3 | iy 
fu | र मै | TOT ‘of thé tile, merely adding te 




















para ४ وموم لير‎ Ghavati, and procecding af 
adorn aud aes i nat under i. YOU thay 4 
under ain 7 ey are for the moet 
words which’ occur ‘in the “Atharrin her fo} bein क 
rupted, are in more than ote’ tase of कपि reading 
of the ldatrationd onder. souie Ot Rainy (8: 26, 975 448) 





keel, प 








Anute iil oe under i, mer : 
i 19 7 In all these wo nati 
doubled, by iii. 31, and the former of ithe 
one that owes its existence to the Ere 
oned as belonging to the preckditie 


WoL. Vil. 





374 11. 5. Wiitney, [i. 52- 


iv. 195. The Rik Pr. farther adds (xviii, 20, r, 40,41) that, while a long 
vowel is heavy, it is yet heavier if accompanied by a consonant. 


ग्रनुनापिकरं च ॥१५३॥ 
53. Also a 81] 30018 عدتستماممه‎ a nasalized vowel 


The commentator's illustrative citations are the same which he 
slaty once given us, under rule 27; itis unnecessary to repeat them 


The other treatises have the same عله‎ ) Pr. i, 4, x, 21, xxii, and 
سا‎ ag pees xxii, 14), but with the pitarenee. that the former 

0 هر‎ a5 > separate constituent © alphabet, de- 
clares a vowel followed by anwerdra to be hea 


पदात्ते Twist 

54. And at the end of a word. | 

~The commentator simply parapbrases the rule, and adds one of his 
staple lists of illustrations, vie: اي‎ ete, (see under i, 3). The Vaj 
Pr. (iv. 105, cited ander r. 51, above) holds a like doctrine. The Taitt. 
Pr. (xxii. 14, 15) restricts the heaviness to such final syl 
with 8 consonant, as our own commentator would seem to do Ss 
instances he cites. It is not mennt,.of course, that in the combinations 
of the phrase the final syllables of words are heavy, but in the disjoined 
or pada-text, where eae final is followed bya pause, or kt the end of a 
verse or phrage, ‘The Rik Pr) makes no mention'of this case ` 


पस्य स्वस्य व्यत्ननानि ॥५५॥ 


55. Consonants belong to the following vowel 
This شدي‎ a ازع‎ succeeding ete concern the division of words into 
syllables, 95107106 consonants contain to the 
vowels, It is a matter of निद re १ 8 only practical 
it.can have mast be in og whether such and such a 
consonant shall receive one or,another accent, as being that of the pre- 
ceding or of following vowel: and. this itself must be almost un- 
mized theory, since it can hardly be claimed that even sonant conso- 
share accentnation: certainly they do not do so con 
the different Pritichkhyas are very nearly 
subject, and eral introductory rule is equir 
15, # 23, xxiv, and xviii, 17, r. 33 Pr 









The commentator gi instances again dadAi and madAu, which 
are to be divided de-dAd and ma-dhu. 


संयोगादि पूर्वस्य ॥५६॥ ` 


BO The first consonant of a group belongs to the preceding 
vo 


Atharva- Veda Prdtigttiya. 8738‏ يا 


has elsewhere in our treatise, and usually also in the other kindred 
works, and transiting it rather ‘mode of production” than ! organ ;" 
and this is an additional indication of the foreign origin of the rule 
itself. The only instances given by the commentator are such as’ do 
not show any difference of organ between the two constituents of the 
+ hat! _ : they are ratadtu wirdjah (viii, 9. 1), सतां dann (xiv. 1. 8), 
nd ayarn waste (xiii, 1.16). Of the accuracy of the physical observa- 
tions which could discover any actual assimilation of the first clement 
of these ‘and other similar combinations, in its stem rtion, to the lat- 
ter, I find it hard to say much in praise: Tam unable to discover 4 
any part of the tin 604 becomes un ॐ or any part of the = 10 wast? 
af, any more ‘than the # and | respectively become converted in part 
into the following vowels du and ع‎ oa 1 


Rea 9| ॥५१॥ 


21. A syllable containing a short yowel, excepting before a 
conjunction of consonants, is light. #- 

The distinction of syllables, as: regards their त्तरा value, is prop- 
erly into light (laghu) and heavy (guru); long (dirgha) and sh 
(Arasea). are terms to 16 used of vowels only, The neuter gender of 
the terms in the rule-is to be explained: by their agreement with akwha- 
rem, ‘sylinble, understood...) | | | 3 

The Rik Pr. (xviii. 19, ए. 37)and the ग Pr (xxii. 15) have rales 
closely agreeing with this.'' The former also adds (xviii. 20) r/ 42,43) 
that a short vowel with a consonant makes a light syllable, but without 
ॐ consonant one still lighter—an unpractical and useless distinction, 
The Vij. Pr. has no passage corresponding to our rules 5 1-54, b 
marks, rather-ont ofyptace, पी 105, that vowely which precede web 
junction of consonants or a final consonant, or which pots, 
are.of double quantity; a looge and inaccurate statement, as com (धिन्‌ red 
with those of the o her treatises, since it is the value of the syllable 
and not the quantity of the vowels, that is increased in the cases men. 







कप The commentator gives as illustrations the indifferent words dadhé 
and madhu, which we have had already (under i. 4), and shall meat 


rf 

गृतन्यतत्‌ WW 

52. Any other is heavy. = | | A Tight 

That is, as the commentator goes.on. to. explain, those syllables are 
heavy which contain a short vowel, before. # group of consonants, ora 
long vowel, or a. protracted ( pluta) vowel... As instances of the first 
ease, he gives fakshati 1 takshati,1x..1.0. 21( and لمططم‎ (+. gar Vili, 9. 
13); of ¢ he second, (4154 (viii, 8.10} ; of the third, bhiiyda ممق‎ (ix, 
6. 18). 1 


 ग0९ corres ponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr, i. 4 (r. 20, 
21, xxi, xxii) and xvii 19 (7, 26, 37), Taitt. Pr, xxii, 14, Vij. Pr. 


PFD! Whitney, ~ fi. 49- 





49. Any other: combination of consonants is conjunct. 


That is to say, all other combinations of consonants than those speci- 
fied 1 rules 44-47 as accompanied with abinidhana are simply, अक 









yukiq, * १० tog ogether, conjoined ;' the precise nature of such conjune- 
tion being defined by the next rule. The commentator says: afah anye 
rytijonasomahoyoh sanyubld bhavanti: enye abhinidhdndl paddnta- 
dparce A: antohsthoshmasn padddishu? ca samyujyunte: ‘other combi- 


nations of consonants than these are conjunct; other final mutes than 
hana, before semivowels and sibilants commencing 9 word, are 
conjoined with them,’ and then, instead of citing from the text any 
tual cases, he goes on to put the series of words with which we are 
already i, nted, godhwk, rirdt, drsAat, trishtup (see rules 3, 8), in 
length tedious succession, before ,ننه‎ vayati, rathe, cele, shende, 
and sige, “This by no means exhausts all the possible cases to which 
the name semyudia applies; nor has there been any restriction of تلطه‎ 
nidhdna to cases of contact between م‎ final and an initial, as the com- 
tator' would seem to imply 
This role has the appearance of restricting the term satiyooa to such 
combinations of consonants as are not accompanied with abhinidhdna, 
Bat such is not its meaning, at least as regards the general usage of the 
potayoga is employed everywhere in the more peneral sense 
a attributed to it by. later rule. of this chapter (i, 98) 
othing is. to. be found in the other PraticAkhyas ‘corresponding to 
this rule and the one next following | 


gaa 151 समानकरणां 


90, 1706 latter half-measore of the first. constituent has the 
game Organ of production with the second constituent. 


The term व्‌ not elsewhere found in our treatise with this 
नः oceurs twice: in # like-sense in the Rik Pr. (ii 
1.1.45; The construction of the rule is also irregular, and its ellipsis 
of perardpena or parena at the end ( parene is added by the commenta- 
tor in व is bolder and more obscure than is usual else- 

anomalies may be owing to the; fact thatthe mule is 

taken in its present form and extent from some other treatise, and a 
metrical one. Weber (p. 127) has noted that.it forms a half-cloka, and 
it ts actually cited as such by the commentator, along with the other 
follows? piirveriipasya mdtrdrdiom soménakoranam pa 
rue: कनन $ल ¢ दतत राता अपि ध ्ति वनौका; ‘the Intter 
كفس ةالولا‎ of the first’element must be made to have the samo organ 

of production with ‘the succeeding élemént: such 8 combination is re- 
Rie as conjunet.! We cay hardly help, however, both here and in 
rule, assuming a different meaning for sarena from that which it 


श्न OT TRAE يزيم‎ tgs baw tere = 7 padabhidhiehw, 























— आ |, क 


+ 48.] Atharva- Vela 1110 873 


be treated in the same manner «sr ina like [ना+ - a spi- 
rant suffers srarabhadvi, or the insertion of a vowel-fragment, accordin 

to all the other Pratiglkhyas (see below, mle 101); and. the treatment 
of the Vaj. Pr. is virtually, though: not formally, the same, ‘The doo- 
trine, then, of the. Vaj. Pr, in admitting a searebhakti between Janda 
rep would 1 that presented in the Rik Pr.—which 
oy vi. 11) would admit a déruva, or (by vi. 13, ए. 47, cocexzii) even a 
djhinidhdac of the l—except by omission ofthe 
oblinidhdna, of which, as. y remarked, it nowhere takes any, no- 
tice; but our own treatise, by prescribing obhinidkéng, and not allowing 
even sphofana after it, differs quite notably from the others, [वनः 





confess myself unable to explain why either / before a the 
nasals before A, as. taught in the next rule, should suffer or be regarded 


as suffering the obsenring process of abhinidhdna, ५ 


ङणनानां सहकारे ॥ 81 


47. Also the guttural, palatal, क्रा dental ०9315 before A, ` 


The. instances cited by. the commentary, in illustration. of this. rule, 
are as follows: pratyon 44 wid 7); gon Ad (a fabricated case: the 
lingnal nasal never ocenrs. before A in the Atharvan text); drimia Aantu 
(ii. 32,)1)5 amila, Acti (vi, 20.1) 

The. only consonants ever found, to, precede.A inthe Atharva-Veda 
are r, ,ابا‎ andin,, The first case, rh, is one of evarabhadti (i, 101); 
“second, ,ا‎ falls, unger the, preeeding.rale; the other,two are provided 
efor “by, this rule, which is moreover, like, many, others in. the treatise, 
ast in «theoretical, form, or. made more त than the requirements 


The cases which this rule व are in the Rik Pr. (vi.-7, +. 8 
ecexcix) included in a much more الود‎ precept of the Cakalas, viz, 
that all the mates कुषम: tm, when ‘initial spirants 
ory, # and ,لا‎ suffer abéinidAd 


प्रास्यापितं Auscn. 1 


48. Abhinidhdna is also called dsthdpila, 


1 trandlate in obedience’ to the éormmentator, who says: ميق‎ 
`वा ca bhoveti: abkinidkdneg ca: efdny evo ‘diAharondad > “jt 
receives the name dsthipite and ‘ebkinidhana: the instances are those 
already given.’ Unfortonately this alternative title for the phenomenon 
which we have found’so ‘obseure'tloes 004 notably help otir compreheh- 
“sion of it: the word admits of ‘being translated, in ‘accordance with the 
explanation of abhinididna offered above, ‘made to stand up to, or 
against; but it may also be rendered’ stopped,’ that بنذ‎ “silenced,” and 
#0 may favor another theory of thé pheniémenhon! | 








Fy) by 


870 . "कः; Wikitniegy ^ .45- 


वनः गोत्र कततकतत: तीव तैत bhava: bot it is लाह that the 
लिला sparpe رمه‎ "before a following mute," has no business 
here> that case is included in 02 ing role, and the present pre- 
cept applies to the proponciation of 9 final as a final, without any 
‘ener to what may follow it. ‘This appears respon front the natare of the 
case, partly from the analogy of the ¢or nding role inthe Rik Pr 
(vis 5; v.18, ceexeiv)) and partly fromthe cited illnstrations of the ‘com- 
mentator himself: the words given by brim under समोर abort 
would’ be cases of वश्चक्रा in the pade-text, and, of which 
موسا‎ nta onder thik, the Inst two sre instances of avagraha before vowels. 
is citations are مقا‎ wah; yah: dewdndm (xi. 1,5), 0p نه‎ (४; पः. 6.2), 
ieee (ii, 27. 5), and Khalednara (1. 3! 
The rulé of the Rik Pr, already referred to, ee ranine, ‘also in 
pausa,’ is coincident in meaning with our own, Taitt. Pr. takes no 
notice whatever of the doctrine of abAinidhdma, nor does the VAj. Pr 
directly. The latter, however, presents.« conplevof tiles which are wor- 
thy of remark, as having to do with the same general subject. In 7. 90, 
91, itteaches that. when a final mute stands cither ia paws or before a 
following word, there takes place a release or separation of the organs 
of prodaction, the vi and thé setive organ, or कतत and Aarana 
‘that iv to say, the Bethea is Wiksolved (Weber, atid Goldstiicker following 
‘hit, hare failed to apprehend the true meaning of the plhenonienon de- 
scribed). This dissolution of the contact, in the’ tase of the mite in 
pated, 15 what was referred to above as faking sate im our ordinary 
pronunciation ‘after a final Gontact-letter) in! order to mako the mite 
more distinctly audible: as occurring before another word, it’ i analo- 
with’ the one of cnr treatise’ (iil #8), and! the dhrwda’of the 
(vil 11), although having’ ॥ different spliere of occurrence from 
em, 95 ‘they from ‘one another? it is a forinal release of the 
vorgans of artienlation from the ‘position belorigm bet the close of one 
word) before they take tp that belonging to the nning of another, 
in order to the more distinct separation of the’ two independent ‘mem- 
beri of the ९१. ' 1 


ALE.) 3.11 


RPT, ॥४६॥ 
46. J suffers abhinid/dina before spirants. 


The only spirants before which ९ is found actually to occar in the 
Atharva-Veda are ع‎ and A; the commentary netances of both 
as follows: ratabaled vi raha (vi. 30. 2); x2 pamishyoti ballin (v. 22 
610 पतयः (wi, von 2). nok are ithe combinations to be met with 

1 षः rin a of प inte authoritatively the 
tn पक ‘of Balkh,” which, owing to the customary 

he \scribes,.in..not, distinguishing th from Af (our own 
mannécripts vary between, the two), bas often, been read. and explained 
ban Lis also noted by the, Rik Pr; (५0, 720, cccxevi) as suffering abhi- 
nidhdna sp according - th 618 which i not 
that of the treatise itself. By the Vij. Pr. (iv. 16) it is regarded as to 
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* कणा own commentary, a is its wont in’ difficult cases, leaves ns here 
altogether without valuable aid. Tt simply para ५ rises the rule, adds 
the dicta of a couple of other authorities, and fo with a verse; فنا‎ 
follows: ryaijanavithdranam abhinidhdno bhavati: pidita ea ¢vdsand 
débhyém : apara dAa ^ tyaijanavididronam abhinipdto mdatro jopono eM at pane 
Ghowaté péditar ca cudsandddbhydrn : opera dha: ryaijanavidhdronam 
abhinipdto métro jupane ourutd bhavati -antahpade paddnte vd piditah 
sanka end fu: avabrehtatera sthdndd avasannaterac ca aah? hina g ca 
fedsondddblydm vo yatrdrthe bhidhktyate, 1 will not attempt to trans- 
late the pense massage, ms 1 1010م‎ do so but in part, and as it seems incapable 
of throwing any valuable light upon the subject in hand. The most 
noteworthy circumstance about it is its | Bsa sentation of abAinipdta, د"‎ 
falling down against,’ اعد‎ synonym of abhinidhdna, + 


स्यस्व प्यर्णो ऽमिनिधानः ॥88॥ 
। 44. A mute suffers वातप before a mute, 


The phraseology of the rule would be the same, if abhinidhana wera 
here intended to be taken adjectively, ‘as conjectured above, and if it 
were meant to say that ‘a mute before another mute becomes च 
dhéna,.’ The commentary merely cites as instances: the three words 
brhadbhih, samidbhih, marudbkik, of which only the last is found in 
the Atharvan (क, marutdhih, eg. ii 20.4). ١ a iG 

abhintdhdina alone ensues (only ait enn anted in 
“a mate 


The cases in which ماه‎ | 
part by duplication, according to म; 38 ete:) are those in which 
is followed by another mute (and, if itself non-nasal, then by ‘another 
non-asal) of the same ora snececding series, Followed by a’ mute of 
ॐ preced the series, it suffers also the intervention of ४/४ 58 
if followed by 3 nasal, ह कचः is imterposed, by iL 99. In an ndditional 
note at the end of the work: will be presented اه‎ त ae Ap all the 
consonantal combinations occurr ing in the Atharva-Veds, with an exhi- 
bition of the forma assumed by thenr seeording to the plionetic يغام‎ 
of our treatiscc. | कनी pL ay : ह 1.1 | 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 5, = 17, ccexciii) pronounces not only the ‘motes, but 
also the semivowels, except ب‎ to su Fr abhinidhdna when followéd by 
mutes. This would, however, in the Atharvan text; add only the 
groups LE, ig, Ip, iph, 16, im, and vn to those ibe by our own tretities 
admit the modification, so that the extension of the rule ts meant vir: 
tnally to inclade merely the द, a letter'which our tale 46 shows to ए६ 
regarded as especially liable to abhinidhdna)’ The I requires مز‎ marked 
a contact of the tongue at its tip that the omission of the breach of that 
contact by a following open letter may wellenongh have been’ fele by 
the Hindu phonetists as needing to be looked upon as abhinidhdna |” 


चदानतावग्रङ्योख WB ا‎ 


। 10904 11010 moon 

45; Also at the end of a word) or of the’ first कोल जह 
compound. | mF taal त meee ty zh 
The commentator paraphrases ax follows: padénte aregrahe ca spar- 









obs „ 3.0 144 ا‎ [.48- 
the Hindu theory, or atleast the central and most important fact of 






those comprehended under that name, seems to me to (न certain, 
although it must be confessed that there are difficulties attending such 
an explanation: none, 1 think, that 5 not be done away by su ute 
that the Hindus had not made a complete physical Jah sis of t eB 


nomenon, and hence that their descriptions of it eof vagueness 
and inconsistency; and also, that they have brought together under the 
nime abhinidhdana aaa not entirel न although वः तः 
character, The ل‎ y of the sub is sufficiently attested by the 
ae tl and discordant views taken of it by those who have had occa- 
hitherto to examine it, as Miller, Regnier, Weber, Goldstiicker 
{= ४, abhinidhdna), An alternate view to which I have myself been 
somewhat attracted is that by the abdimidAdna is meant the instant of 
silence which intervenes between the closure of the organs for the first 
mute, and their opening for the second: that the Hindu theory regards, 
in the word dpta, for example, the utterance of the p os complete by 
the closure of the lips ره‎ n the preceding 4, and that of the ॥ as com- 
(५ by the unclosure of the tongue before the following a, while the 
interval of suspended. utternnce separating the two acts is abhini- 
shire ५ better than anything else, w give meaning to the 
aword..af.our-rule, “a holding apart of the consonants,” and wonld 
accord well enough with the أن جوع‎ the description, translating the last 
term.‘ deprived of both breath, and sound, Fatal objections, however, 
to this explanation are: the treatment of the phenomenon as something 
affecting the former consonant, not interposed after it; the difficulty of 
assuming any such, interval of silence in. the case of a concurrence with 
sonant and nasal mutes; andthe non-applicability of the theory to the 
casg.of afinal consonant. . The term ryviijanaridhdranam must there- 
fore be understood as used simplyin antithesis to the sanyektam of 
rule 49; whereas, in. other cases.of ooncurrence of consonants, there is 
actual combination, with partial assimilation of the latter 10 the former 
(rule 50), here.each is held apart from the other as-distinet. This, it is 
true, applies only to. the concurrence of consonants, and not to a final 
but it is allowable to regard as contemplated in a general deseription or 
designation of a phonetic. phenomenon its principal case only, metas 
not: to adopt an explanation. of the phenomenon, itself which sh 
shut Fb Ay any. of the cases included by it.. If 1 am not mistaken, the 
term adiiaidhdna has also a.similar meaning. Etymologically, and by 
its use in other than grammatical senses, it should signity, as a neuter 
noun, simply. ‘a para down aguinst". the following letter, as distin 


















ination with it That it is used in 

: masculine is somewhat surprising, but cannot be regarded 
error of manuscript. The word seems to be taken. almost in 

senso of abhinihiia, as denoting the sound affected by the process 

neta an the ५४५ iteclf, and so + the of 

oraparpah; the explanations win ow it in Siw 

noticed, apply rather to the al letter than to the ib The 

Rik Pr, (vi..5, 1-17, ecoxciti) treats the word os neuter, and defines it 

चका 28 > process: samdAdronam samedronam co vdcah, ‘a 

pecuring (holding together and covering up) of the voice 
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We have here one of those subtleties of phonetic analysis which 
ere sich marked charncteristics of the Hindu science, In order to any 
satisfactory J ry aondersinndmng of it, we must call in to our aid theoretical 
considerations, as the dark and scanty expositions of the grammatical 
treatises and their commentators are insufficient. The phetiomenon 
formmg the snbject of the rule evidently is or inclndes a defective pro- 
nunciation or indistinctness of utterance, and the two next rules teach 
us that it affects a mute which is followed by another mute, and one 
which stands as final. In what does the larity of utterance of anch 
a letter in such a = sree consist? A mute is a sound produced by a 
complete closure of the organs of articulation in some defined position, 
entirely cutting off the escape of breath through the mouth; and it is 
by the breaking of the closure with the utterance of > followin ge open 
sound that the mute is itself made audible. In speaking a p, for in- 
stance, s0 long as the lips are os sabes orm compr there is no audible 
sound; but as soon as the contact is severed with the १ ilsion of either 
unintonated عه‎ intonated breath, in the passing of the voice to the 
utterance of some other sound, the p is clearly heard. A sonant mute, 
as a4, is less absolutely a dumb letter before the breach of the contact, 
because it includes an expulsion of resonant breath from the throat into 
the cavity of the mouth during the closure of the organs, and this re- 
sonance كز‎ sufficient to indicate imperfectly the character of the contact, 
A nasal mute, as m, is yet less dependent upon the explosion for its dis- 
tinctness of utterance, since it implies a free flow of sonant breath 
through the nose, and so is continaous and even quasi-vocalic in its 
nature; yet even the nasals, and still more the sonants, are explosive 











_ to pass from one position of i ريخب‎ Mpete contact to another, without 

intervening open sound: the former mute is imperfectly uttered, 

like thing takes place when a monte is final, or when there is no follow- 
ing open sound to break the contact with: we then have only that very 
imperfect hint of its pronanciation which is given by the formation of 
the contact upon the preceding open soand. We are accustomed, in- 
deed, in order to give distinctness to a final mute, to unclose the organs 
ee gain after maki ng ؟‎ the contact, thus whispering after it, as it were, a bit 
of a vowel; and the absence of this unelosure is remarked by phonet- 
iste a4 a peculiarity of ee of some dialects of spoken 
Chinese, rendering their final mutes almost inaudible: it is hardly 

sible, too, to make one mute follow another so closely that there Lt 
not slip out, in the transfer of widen organs from one contact to the other, 
a bit of breath or sound, which greatly helps to make the former of the 
two audible: and of both these inorganic or involuntary additions or 
insertions we shall معد‎ hereafter that the Hindu theory takes note: but 
they do not wholly remedy the theoretic imperfection of the utterance. 
That the indistinct pronunciation thus described is the abhinidhdina of 
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विसननीवो عر‎ ॥ 


Vuserjaniye is ablinishitina, 
The commentator vouchsafes no explanation of the rule, but merely 
paraphrases it, as followa: कञ्चना 
adds, هد‎ instances of visarjaniya, agnih (र, ह... प. 4) and erkehah 
(e.g. iv. 7.5). The term abhinithtdaa dogs-not ५ partiof the grum- 
the Priticdkhyas or of Panini: among the former, 
it-occurs < in this place: a rule of the Intter (viii. 2 80) determines 
115 स Spa पद 1 ष: the instances given in Se COI 
men its equivalence with wiserjaniya; the Bobtlingk-Roth 
0 refers (#ub verbo) to several vocabularies -whieh contain the 
words Scns ‘ing it the same meaning, More significant is its occurrence 
امع‎ times inthe grhyn-siitras (as cited in the lexica of Bohtlingk- 
Roth and Goldstiicker), ao withthe signification visarga.* It looks 
as if, it had. belonged. to.an,carlier: grammatical, terminology than that 
of our treatises, been: retained merely as a reminiscence of 
enrrentt ite introduction into our text-is otherwise 
~~ 
LL 15 سن‎ ancient name, OF يليان‎ oj 
of use ly the latter derma: The Béhtlingk-Roth lexicon: gives it, with 
‘to this passage, the meaning. ! am. expiring or vanishing sound 
werklingender Latst),” bat this. merely.a conjecture, and. by 
means 30 well-supported by the etymology of the word Serr which would 
suggest rather ‘a soun ao gr forth, त respnance!).as 10: le beyond 
the reach of questions -Pigini's-rolo mmat. be taken as. conclisive re- 
specting the derivation and. form favored in -his-time, or by his-school 
bot the unt يعات‎ the words abbimidhdnc, ,مام اننع‎ absi- 
بامباسطقه‎ वकः جم‎ the true form, coming from 
the root ath. with the prefixes ehh) and nis... This would.-not, however, 
relieve the obscurity primitive meaning and application of 
the term; an obscurity which: leo attaches, in some measure, to the 
word ersarjaniya and its more moder representative visarga, 
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period of the [दका =, and Dns in the phonetic systems of the Vedic 
schools, they no longer had uniformly th icir original value, From the 
present rule, indeed, no such inference could be drawn; but the one which 
next follows establishes a distinction in valne between them and iti, du, 
The Rik Pr. (xiii. 15, r. 88) predicates doubleness of position of all the 
four, and goes on (7, 39) to cite Chkatiyana to the effect that a forms 
half of each, ands and the remaining half: but it adds (r, 40) that e 
and ره‎ by reason of the fusion of their parts, have not م‎ sound in which 
the ee pare rate components are distinct. This mi ght however, be fairly 
onda said of our own نه‎ and aw (in pine, howse). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 73) 
defines only di and du as rea د‎ sed of two different elements (the com- 
mentary explains them to be 4a+14e and Ja+1}o respectively), and 
directs them (iv, 142) to be treated as simple sounds, without seein any 
reason for giving the same precept as toe and 9. The Taitt. Pr. is not 
less explicit: it says of o (ii, 13, 14) that in its enunciation the jaws are 
to be neither too nearly approached nor too widely sundered, while the 
lip are to be closer than m a; of م‎ (ii, 15-17), that the lips are to be 
somewhat protracted, the jaws pretty closely approached, and the mid- 
dle part and end of the tongue in contact with the 0 rows of teeth 
(jambhdn); and finally (ii. 23), that in ¢, as in i, the middle of the tongue 
js brought near the palate. More distinctive wean ions of our ¢ and © 
could hardly be given: there is evidently no thought at all of the com- 
bination of two phonetic elements into one in them, On the other 
hand, di and du are defined with equal clearness (i. 26-29) as contain- 
ing each the half of an a (which some held to प्व be of closer position 
than the ordinary a), followed by one and a half times i and w in the 
two casea respectively | 


नेकारीकारयोः स्यानविधौ ॥४१॥ 
41. Not so, however, with di and du, in a rule of position, 


The commentator’s paraphrase 13 dikdrdukdrayoh sthamevidhane عونا‎ 
varnaved eritir na bhovati. What the meanin 8 and value of the rule is, 
is not altogether clear: I can see no other application of it than to for. 
bid the inclusion of di among the palgtals only, and of du among the 
lnbinls oul , Since they are both throat-sounds as well, By implication, 
then, € and o would admit of being ranked as merely palatal and labial ; 
but the commentary to rule 19, above, treated these, as well as the others, 
as of double position, and ss containing an element of throat-sound. 

A verse is added in the commentary, ns follows : dikdrdukdrayog edt 
Pt pired mdird pari ca yd: ardhamdtra tayor madhye samsprah(a iti 
amridh. The Inst pdda is لباوت‎ br and Tam too uncertain of the sec: 
of the verse to venture to amend it: perhaps the meaning is that, while 
the beginning and end of 4i, for instance, are clearly a and i, a mora in 
the middle of the sound is of a mixed character 

This rule ends the first section of the first chapter: rye ie signature is 
caturdidhydyikaydm prathamasyd ‘dhydyasya prathamah pddah: sttra 
41; ekacatedrifgat, This is the only caso in which the number of rules 
reckoned is assured by being expressed in words as well as in figures. 
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ARTA ॥२१॥ 

39, The /-vowels are combined with L 

This doubtless means what is more clearly and unequivocally stated 
by the Rik Pr. (xiii. 14, 9. 35): that when, in such combinations as those 
which have just been deseribed, / takes the place of r, the result is the 
(-vowel, The other two treatises, as we have seen above, treat the two 
vowels together, in the same rules. The use of the term jvarna in the 
rule would seem to imply the possible occurrence of the long and pro- 
tracted forms of the vowel, which are, on the other hand, impliedly 
denied in $ 4 above; they are also ignored by the Tiitt. Pr., as they 
are by the Rik Pr. in its proper text [1 1, r.1); while the prefixed in- 
troductory verses to the fa tier treatise, and the Vij. Pr. (viii. 7), ac- 
knowledge them. | 

The commentator cites, as instances of this vowel, pafteadarena Ki pte. ; 
(viii. 9.15), and sinfed/y स्तुत्वा (vi.11.3): the Rik. Pr, (xiii. 14, 1. 5 
notices the fact that the ! occurs nowhere excepting in the root ترا‎ 
He then adds a verse from his metrical authority: pearne ca frarne! ah 
praplishtas ca yoda tayoh: [| iti tad ichanti prayogam tadvido jandh; 
the general meaning is clear enough, but the verse needs amending to, 


be made translatable. 
संध्यत्तराणि : क r= ¢ 

uM सेंस्यष्टवणान्येकवणवद्रत्तिः ॥8०॥ 

40, The Seinen are composed of combined vowels; their 
treatment is that of a simple vowel. 

The term sendA&yakvhora means literally ‘syllable of combination :" jt 
is the usual name foradiphthon 57 in all the treatises excepting the Taitt, 
Pr. The correlative samdndks 01 ra, ‘homogeneous sy ilable’ is but 
rarely used, as indicating the simple vowels, when it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthon es (in our treatise, only in iii, 42). 
The diphthongs are vowel sounds which, though not simple and homo- 
geneous, yet form but a single syllable, and are treated as if they were 
simple sounds. They are ¢, 0, di, du. The two former would be more 
properly written af, an, since the euphonic processes of the language 
clearly show these to have been their original values, each containing a 
short 9 as its first element, followed by an i or an w respectively. T 1 nt 
they shonld be so readily composable of a and ب‎ a and ४, in the acci- 
dental and momentary combinations of the P hraze, and especially, that 
they should be so regularly resolvable into the same sounds, if they did 
not actually contain those sounds, is not 2 be credited. The same evi- 
denee proves the other two to be made up of long 4, with ¢ or w following. 
The mataal relation of ¢ (ai) and di must have been nearly that of our - 
fand oye, In the Prakrit languages, however, € and o have gained the 
pronunciation of the e in they and o in note; they have become sounds 
intermediate between, instead of made up of, a and i and @ and ४; and 
they have acquired short values as well as long, As ء‎ and o they are like- 
wise pronounced in the usage of the modern Brahmans. But even at the 
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in the middle of the vowel mora in the r-vowel, just as a nail is with 
the finge er; like a pearl on a string, some say; like a worm in grass, say 
others. With this accords quite nearly the doctrine of the Rik Pr. 
which mek ys (xiii. 14 1 that ع‎ forms part of the r-vowel, and is found in 
the middle of it. Neither treatise attempts to define what constitutes 
the remainder of the vowel, In the anslogons. rule (iv. 145) of the 
Vaj. Pr., that remainder is (if the role is in this point correctly inter- 
preted by Weber, which is doubtful; my own manuscript of the com- 
mentary is too corrupt just here to be made anything of ) declared to be 
of the character of a; so that, according to Weber, r= j + The 
Thitt. Pr. does not, any ure than the ae 1 in the apg and more 
genuine part of its text, take any notice of the presence of heterogenc- 
ous elements in the ع‎ and | (न : it only seh (ii. 18) that in their 
utterance the jaws are somewhat closely approximated, and the tip of 
the tongue brought near to the parts immediately above and behind 
the row of teeth. The etymological and euphonic character of the 
sound in question is simply that of a vocal r, an r which is ०८६ ed 
with the value of a عه , و تاماك‎ 7 has been and is employed in other Ian- 

| عدو‎ in different parts of the earth; and there seems no good reason 
or regarding it as havin ong iually y deviated in mode of 8; ronunciation 
from the semivowel r. But it is clear that, at the time of the Pritici- 
khyas, the Hindus had begun to find that difficulty in its utterance and 
use هد‎ a vowel which caused its entire disappearance in the later forms 
of the language, and has made of it in the mouth of the modern Brah- 
mans the syllables riand ri. If 1 may judge from experiments made 
in my own mouth, the bringing of the ع‎ far क forward in the 
mouth to be trilled would render very nataral, and almost unavoidable, 
the ^? ping in, before and after it, of f a rag gment of the neutral vowel, 
our ४ in but, the “obscure (seieria) a” © ४ our treatise : of this char- 
acter, it can hardly be doubted, would be what elements the sound con- 
tained which were not r. 


दीरधघ्रुतवोः पूवी मात्रा ॥३८॥ 


38. Of the eee protracted forms 


mora is so combin 


The commentary paraphrases thus: dirghaplutayos tu pirvd mdird 
naprihiarepham re bhavati; which is a palpable blunder for 





is of the vowel, the first 


samaprehtarepham reargam 1 ٍ 
samsprshtarephd bhavati: i.e. if the vowel is extended so as to se 
two or three moras, the r-element which it contains is not prol . 
bat is found only in the first mora: the whole remainder of the sound 
is composed of the other element. The Rik Pr, says in like manner 
| (xiii. १. that the r is found only in the former half of long रै) and is 
either ror of the same length with that which enters into r. 
Two instances of the long غ‎ are given by the commentator aa illos- 
trations: they are karla okehasva (x.1.14), and pilfir upe ‘mam 
(xviii 4. 40). 
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openness of d, or as its correspondent short sound. See what Weber 
sa gig the subject, under VAj. Pr. i. 72—which rule, like tho final 


one of Panini’s grammar (viii. 4. 68), preseribes that the short च is to 
be treated throughont as if coincident in 9 with long d—a pre- 


scription which implies, of course, that in actual pronunciation it was 
different. Whatever degradation from its pure open quality the a had 
suffered must have been, it seems to me, in the direction of the neutral 
vowel (English “short छ in buf, son, blood), which has so generally 
taken its place in the modern pronunciation of Indin, rather than to- 
ward an ¢ oro, هه‎ eugeested ao Weber. The term अत्य्‌ ‘covered 
up, enveloped, obscured’ Fy Sa ia of सलक ‘opened"), very well ex- 
presses the quality of this neutral sound, which differs from च ony - in 
not having the mouth freely opened for its utterance, and laa ०५४ 
not, like ¢ and o, call for a placing in position of any of the mouth 
organs. The Thitt. Pr. does not separate a from च, but says of both 
(ii. 12) that they are to be spoken “with the lips and jaws not too much 
approximated, and not too widely parted"—a description too indefinite 
to derive any distinct idea from. The Rik Pr. also fails to note an 
difference of quality between the long and short values of this vowe 
But it is very doubtful whether we are to regard the silence of these 
two treaties upon 0 in question as any evidence that they are 
of notably earlier date than the others, as Weber seems inclined to do; 
their peculiarity is much more likely to be due to a local or a scholastic 
difference of pronunciation, or they may have simply disregarded, as of 
little account, the discordance of quality between च and 4. 

The commentary gives, as furnishing instances of short ठ, the words 
aprah (e.g. ii. 30.8), ojah (e, .ع‎ iv, 14,1), and agnih (e, بج‎ i. 7. 4). 


क _ नह 
ATA AUT ॥ 290 
31. The r-vowels are combined with an r, 


In the grammatical language of our treatise and of the Thitt, Pr. 
rarna appended to the name of a short vowel canses it to include also 
the long and protracted (pluta) vowels of the same quality: it is a de- 
signation of the quality, without distinction of Sagar . The Taitt. Pr, 
(i. 20) 8 ives a special role establishing the .عجمعت‎ Thos rverna means 

The श ives To rp lanstion of this rule: he simply هم‎ 
peats it with an added Shavati, and then cites a oP le of 1 hrases con- 
taining the 7, viz: idam pitrbhyah ¢ ra bhardmi barhih (xviii, 4. 51), 
and pulrdir bhratrbhir aditih (vi.4.1). But he next proceeds to quote 
from his. metrical. بات‎ y afew verses which are more to the point; 
they read os follows, with io sep exception of the first and last lines, which 
are corrupt:....! rvarae sraramdiyd yd fasyd madhye 'rdhamdtrayd : 
مام‎ bhavati samsprehto yathd ‘igulyd nakhash tathé: sittre wae ir ive 
‘ty eke trne krimir we'tica:....7 ‘an ris combined with a half-mora 

* مومهم‎ modhys yugapar ca canorah, 





The commentator understands, and doubtless correctly, that ererfam 
only, and mot ishateprehtam also, 15 me مزاج‎ in this rule by inference 
from at preceding. He adds the whole list of vowels, both simple 
vowels and diphthongs, in their short, long, and protracted (pluta) form. 

‘The Rik Pritighkh 1 doctrine respecting the vowels was cited under 
the Inet يعاس‎ The Tditt. Pr., in its roles 11. 31, 32 Se above, under 
i. 18), implies that in the utterance of the vowels the organs only ap- 
proximate, and do not touch one another. 


ठकं स्पृष्टम्‌ ॥२३२॥ 

83. Some consider it as forming a contact. 

That is, the commentator says, Some maintain that in the utterance 
of the vowels the organs are in contact; others, that they remain open. 
The former opinion is too obviously and grossly incorrect, one would 
think, to be worth quoting. No one of the other treatises favors it in 
any degree. 


टकारौकारयोर्विवृततमम्‌ | 23 


$4, In the case of ¢ and ,د‎ it is very widely open. 


The word ete, ‘some,’ is no longer in foree, but this and the two fol- 
Jowing rules are more detailed explanations of our treatise itself under 
‘ts own Tule 92. For the pronunciation of the Sanskrit م‎ and 0, see 
below, under rule 40. 

The commentator cites, كه‎ instances of these diphthongs, eke taranti 
(vi. 122. 2), oko asya (१, 2 5). 


ततो ्याकार्‌स्य ॥२५॥ 

$5. And even more so, in the case of 6 

The a-sound (* Italian a,” as in father) is unquestionably the most 

“open of ae the sounds of the alphabet, the only one in the utterance of 

which all the mouth ong ns are removed, 50 far Briel wat is possible, fram the 
th of the intonated breath, which is thus suff to stream forth 

wholly unimpeded and unmodified. : 


संवतो «कारः ॥३६॥ 
30, The च is obscured. 


Tho modes of utterance of the short a, of the r-vowel, and of the 
diphthongs ¢ and ©, tanght by the Pratighkhyas, are matters of special 
interest in their 1 honetical systems, 3 helping to characterize the period 
in the history of the language represented by these treatises. Neither 
of the sounds in question has fully retained, down to their time, that 
value which general considerations, and the not pear system of the 
Sanekrit Innguage, show to have been the original and proper one. As 
regards the short a, it was no longer generally spoken with the full 
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calls it dukeprakjam, ‘imperfectly or hardly in contact.' The Taitt. Pr., 
as just remarked, does not distinguish the degree of contact of the seri 
vowels from that of the mutes, 

The tame by which the semivowels y, r, بآ‎ छ are called—namely 
तावकी, ‘intermedinte, standing between’—is generally explained as 
agin that the sounds in question, in the nm Ma of the ^ | 
bet, stand between the mutes and the spirants. The Bobtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, however (rub verbo), defines it to mean ‘occurring only in the 
interior of a sentence, never at its end.’ This latter interpretation is 
manag: erwin + in the first place, the definition would be as 
true of a arg and aspirates as of the semivowels; in the second 

ace, It would not be trne of the 1; in the third place, no letter could 

called anfehathé in this sense which could occur at the beginning of 
a sentence, os all the semivowels do, But the other explanation also 
seems too indefinite and indistinctive., Is it not more likely that these 
sounds were named “intermediate” in reference to the mode of ther 
formation, as being neither by a complete contact, like the full mutes, 
nor by an open position, like the yowels! The name antahsthd would 
then be virtually accordant with our own “semivowel.” 


Sa विवृतं च ॥३१॥ 
31. In the case of the spirants, it is also open. 


The final ca of the role indicates, according to the commentator, that 
ishatsprshtam is also to be inferred from the preceding rule: in the 
formation of the spirants بع)‎ 2h, 4, and A are spec श by the commen- 
tary as constitu ting ह the class), the organ is both in partial contact and 
open—a rather awkward way of saying a pperent ys that its position is 
neither very close nor very ५ mn. The Taitt. Pr. (i. 44, 45} declares 
that the spirants, in their order, are uttered in the positions of the 
mutes, but with the middle part of the ॥ reducing organ opened. The 
Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, r.11) includes the vowels, anwardra, and the spirants 

fogs ther, as produced without contact, and with the o stationary, 


In the absence of a wornacsamdmndya, ‘list of spo cont sounds,” or 9 


‘alphabet,’ such as the other Pritighkhyas give (Rik Pr., introductory 
verse, and i. 1,2; Vaj. Pr. vill, 1-31; Thitt, Pr. i. 1-10), it is not easy 
to assure ourselves how many spirants the treatise acknowledges, and in 
what order it would assnme them to stand. As we have already seen, 
the commentary accepts the jikedmiiliya and upadhmdaniya, which are 
nowhere expressly mentioned in the text, but of which the existence 
ap necessarily i tees in ii. 40, hy bh عمد‎ Se is then prob- 

composed of ¢ (visarjaniya), A, hk (jthedmiiliya), بع‎ sh, sand hp 
(upadhminiya), The Rik Pr. (2, r. 10, xi) includes in the class these 
seven, along with anwaritra; the Vij. Pr. (viii. sgl ,ع‎ wh, #, 4; the 
عط‎ Pr. (£ 9}, the seven of our treatise, with the exception of riser- 
jomya. 

ह 


गां च ॥३६॥ 
32. In the case of the vowels also, it is open. 


ذا 
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teeth (1. 68), by the tip of the tongue (i. ५4 (1 the Taitt. Pr. (i. 41), 
by the tip'and middle of the tongue, at a point close behind the roots 
of the teeth: the Paninean scheme alone reckons it as miirdAanya, 
‘lingual’ The separation of r and ع‎ from one «nother, and of botle 
from the ss agp प] class, is the strangest and least defensible feature in the 
alphabetic classification of the Pratichkhyss. By its effect in the eu- 
phonic system of the language, ris clearly هم‎ lingual, and can hardly be 
supposed to hayo been uttered otherwise than as our smooth English नै 

is rab hte nal tip of the an reverted into the dome of the 
palate, to the lingunlposition. In thia position, however, it cannot be 
vibrated or trilled; and it is possible that in the laborious and some 
what artificial pronunciation of the Vedic schools it was, for greater 
i> il thrown farther forward in the mouth, to the teeth or near 
As instances of the =, the commentator cites raradah puriicth (11.19. 
3), prind त्तिक vdsah (not in ae |) pund तीत (i. 24.4), तकित ra- 
keahévisi’ (iv, 87.1), agnd مقف طقلم‎ (viii. 3.26), agai rakshah (xu. 3. 48}. 


रं स्यणनां करणम्‌ ॥९९॥ 0 

29. In the case of the mutes, the orgat forms a contact. 

From this contact ers) of the organ with the place of produc- 
tion, the mutes (sparra) derive their name, : a ¬ 

The Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, 1, 9) gives the same definition, with the addition 
that nage eh rean is also aathifam, । not stationary.’ The. Taitt. Pr. (int. 
33,34, cited above, under i, 18) implies a contact in the cast of لله‎ 
sounds excepting vowels and spirants (ii. 45), not laying down any dlis- 
tinction between the complete contact of the mutes, and the imperiect 
one of the semivowels. 0 | 

The commentator cites a verse which establishes م‎ noteworthy ex- 
ception to this rule: searamadhye dadhdu ५१ jatra pidanom tatra verjayet : 
mrduprayaindy wecdryde 0 midham nidar¢anam ; ‘where d and dh 
occur between two vowels, there one must avoid a close contact; they, 
are to be uttered with ५ gentle effort: instances are idd (v.12. 8) ar 
midham (purt-midham, iv. 29, 4 1 १ This corresponds, if it does not 
coincide, with the conversion of these letters in a like case into a lin- 
gual !, unaspirated and aspirated, usual in the Rik and m some schools 
of the White Yajus, and tanght by the Rik Pr, in i.11, 12 (r. 51, 52, 
ii, fii), as resting upon the authority of Vedamitra, and by the Vaj. Pr 
in iv. ve as the doctrine of some teachers. Our verse does not indeed 
point out that the relaxation of the contact takes place at the sides of 
the tongue, and that the resulting sound is hence of the nature of an I; 
but this is altogether probable, 


ईषत्स्युष्टमतःस्यानाम्‌ ॥३०॥ | 
3). In the case of the semivowels, it is partially in contact. 


That is to say, the organs are #0 nearly Fad “nage that their posi- 
tion may be called an imperfect contact. The Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, 7.19) 
4; 


TOL. Fil. 
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punch م‎ ii. 6.1); متها‎ pumsuranam (vi. 11. 1( : they are cases, 
wanting in brevity and variety, of the nasalized vowels only. But, 
besides the nasal vowels, the rule must be intended to describe the 
character of the nasal semivowel / (ii. 35), and of the nasal mutes 
(1. 11). sont the production of all these sounds, the mouth bears a part 

‘i nose: each of them requires a given position 
throug ns, to which the expulsion of the breath, in part or 
wh the nose, then communicates a nasa! quality 

corresponding definition of the Rik Pr., “a nasal sound is pro 
duced by the mouth and nose together,” does not occur until the latter 
portion of that treatise (xiii. 6, r. 20). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 18) OS cs aD 
equivalent the Tiitt. Pr. (ii. 52) says, with equal justice, 
“nasal quality is communicated by the unclosing of the nose"—of 
course, in any position of the mouth organs. 

A verse is again cited by the commentator, as follows: mudAandatke 
ye varnd ucyonte te ‘nundmkdh: samdndsyoprayaind ye fe savarnd ats 
(ah; ‘the sounds uttered in the mouth and nose together are called 
nasalized. Those produced by a like effort of the mouth are styled 

imilar.” The term serarna, ‘simi lied to sounds differing in 
वा only, and not in any ut once in our treatise {10 

५४), and is not defined by e cited definition is almost the same 

with that of Panini (1. 1 that of the Vij, Pr. (i. 43) is more ex 

P the other treatises, like our own, employ the word without tak- 
g the trouble to explain it, 


THe 71161 ॥९८॥ 
28. Of r, the roots of the teeth are the producing organs. 


ध. the ‘roots of the teeth" must be understood, doubtless, the bases 
of ग r front teeth, at which, according to the Rik Pr. (i, 9-10) 
and the tt. Pr. (1. 38, 42), the whole class called in our treatise 
=. M “dentals” (see role 24, above) is produced. It scems strange to 

here cal kerena, instead of the athdna, of r, and we = 
ost ready to assume a break in the anwertti of the term ‘ara 

and y sthéina in place of it; and the more especially, as the ated 
verse the substitution: rephasya danfomiilani prafyag vd tebhya 
ishyate : iti athandni varndndm kirtiténi yothékramam; ‘of r, the place 
wet to be the roots of the tecth, ora point close to them: thus 
es of the sounds been set forth in order.” The commen- 
aids: apara dha: Aanwmiileshu rephasya dantamiilesie 
punah: pratyeg vd dantamilebhyo mirdhanya itt فت‎ "pare; ‘ another 
has ssid: “the place of = is at the roots of the jaw, or, again, at tho 
roots of the teeth, or close behind the roots of the teeth: others say 

that it is a nis ey ual,"" A considerable difference of opinion among th 
Hindo ists respecting position of the r is indicated by these 
citations and by the teachings of the different phonetic treatises. The 
Rik Pr. as we have seen (under rule 24), includes it with the other 
dentals, as dantaméliya, but adds (i. 10, r. 46, xvii) that some regard it 
as gingival. The Vij. Pr. defines it as produced at the roote of the 





> 
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‘sounds which have the nose as their place of. uction,’ and. cites, 
without farther explanation, as instances, drahma ae g. 1, 19. 4}, payitrisi 
(९. gi. 9. 3), क्तं लं गं بو‎ and بأد‎ #, n,n, ऋ; thot is to say, the अवज 
(see below, i. 100), anusedra, the yamas (see below, i. 99), and the 
nasal mutes. A verse from the metrical authority follows, क ining 
this exposition: ndsikye ndsikd sthdnem tathd ‘nusvdra weyate? yema 
vargotiamée شن‎ pi yatho “ktath cfi ‘va fe matdh ; ‘in the case of nésikya, 
as likewise of anusvdéra, the nose is called the place of prodiction; the 
yamas, and the finals of the several mute series are also understood to 
be as explained.’ But there are grave objections to be made to’ this 
exposition. In the first place, the nasal mutes have been expressly de- 
clared above (i. 11 A ١ to Ke .anundsika, and the enundnkis are the sub- 
ject, not of this rule, but of the next. Again, this treatise, as already 
noticed, acknowledges no anurvdra, and regards such syllables as the 
second of paydvisi to contain nasalized or anundsika vowels, which also 
fall under the next rule. We can hardly doubt that the commentator 
has here allowed himself to be misled by the authority on which he 
relies, and which rae + have treated the nasale in 8 manner esse cra inl! 
different from that of our treatise. ‘The sounds to which the mle i 
méant مع‎ apply must be merely the ndsifya and the yamas, This con- 
elnsion is spp ported by the authority of the Rik Pr. which (i. 10, 5. 48, 
xlix) gives the name of nose-sounds (ndsikya) to the ndnkya, yamas, 
and عد ةسمه‎ ;* and also by that of the Vij. Pr. which (i. 74) declares 
the snme sounds to be formed in the nose, and pronounces (i. 80) their 

(vee and o of prodnetion to be the same, only specifying farther 
(1. 88) that प are uttered “with the root of the nose.” The 

a¢trine of the ‘TAitt. Pr: (ii. 49-51) is less definite and distinct: it 
atates that the nose-sounds are uttered with the nose, or else with the 
nose and mouth both, whea their organ varies according to the varga 
or mute series ‘to which they belong. | 


प्रनुनासिकानां मुखना neon 


97. Of the nasalized sounds, the mouth and nose together 






are the producing organs. 

The commentator explains antndstkih د‎ anundakasthind varndh, 
‘sounds which have for their place of production the anundsibz,’ | 
know of no other case in rie ge ae peee he treated tht name of 
any part or oe an in the mouth, and cannot but regard he 18 paraph oS rasa 
as an unintelligent and mechanical contindande of the same mode of 


explication which has been correctly applied to the class appellations im 
the preceding rules. Without any statement of what sounds are to be 
considered as referred to in this rule, the commentary cites the follow- 
ing illustrative instances: dve ea me wingalty ca (v. 15. 2); tisrag co me 
trivigac ca (v, 15. 4); calasrag ca me catvdringac ca (१, 15. 4); pumdn 





» The commentary of one of Miller's manuscripts (see م‎ xix by a nolaworthy | 
agreement in misinterpretation with our own, tries to tring ia the nasal mutes also 
aa belonging to the cluss. <+ 
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That يد‎ ips in the case of ५ sounds (r. 19, above) the 
upper su 3 throat was + as the passive organ, or posi- 
tion, and the under surface as the active organ, or producer, so here the 
upper lip is passive organ, and the lower lip active: or, as the commen 

(यूत it, pe pretee lip, the position (sthana), is approached by 
lip, he grees (ie (tarana). labials are, according to 
the commentator, oand 6४, in the normal and. the pro- 
tracted form, the p-series, or 2 Ph, 6, 64, m, the upadimaniya. spirant 
(which is not named, but indicated by an example, purushah pibatt : 
the phrase is not found in the Atharvan), and the vowel u, short, long, 
That the semivowel v is omitted here is doubtless the 
fault of the copyist.only, since the sound is not provided with a place 
elsewhere, The verses cited from the metrical treatise are 85 fo eas : 
vorneshu varndniam oshthya te: ध )زه‎ 
pavargus mafdh:? ‘in the diphtho sounds, the 
final sound is called labial; the wpadimdntya, ४, v, and the p-series are 
بمعلده‎ so considered.’ Tho Rik. Pr. (i, 10, r. 47, xlviti) agrees with our 
treatise; the Vj. Pr, (i. 70, 80,81) also defines the same sounds as 
upon the lip, and by the lip,* but then adds farther that in 
the utterance of س‎ the tips of the teeth are employed: the same speci- 
fication as to the ह is made by the Taitt. Pr. (9.43; its commentator ex- 
plaining that in the utterance of that letter the points of the upper teeth 
are placed on the of the lower lip); and the latter. treatise also, 
a6 in other cases, omits the vowels and diphthongs from the class. The 
descriptions of v given by the two Pritichkhyas of the Yajur Veda, as 
well as that offered in the Paninean scheme (which declares its organs 
of utterance to be the teeth and lips), leave no room, to doubt that at 
their period the र had already general | lost ita o is ap and proper value 
a5 w—as which alone it has any nght called a semivowel, 
and to rank with y—and, doubtless passing through the intermediate 
stage of the German w, had acquired the Daye ea ronuneciation of the 
English x. Whether the silence-of the Rik-and May 
on this point is due to their prior date, or to a local or scholastic differ- 
utterance of the ره‎ or to the fact that, in view of the ex- 
wave ial euphonic character of the sound they were willing to 
or the pe 


liarity of utterance disti it from the other 

ग्नि lertake to decide: वक should consider the first 

supposition the least possible, and the second the most probable, of the 
291311 नासिका ॥ २६॥ 


26. 01 the noge-sounds, the nose is producing organ 
The commentary paraphrases ndsikyah by ndsikisthand warndh, 








leak نجد‎ ca fathd mafah, | ` 
rile 80, samdnasthdnakerand mdsikydushthydh, to eig- 
the es ly is that, in each of these two classes of sounds, afhdna and 
sume organ: in the one case, they are the nose; in the other, 
both aro the lips. 
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Both the commentator and his पादपद्व अपाम regard the نه‎ as in- 
cluded in the class which the last rule describes: we are to regard this, 
then, ony 75 a specification which so far modifies the description already 
given. 1४ is very possibly a later interpolation in the text of our 
treatise. The commentary, as usual, offers no explanation of the word 
dronikd, which does not occur elsewhere in the grammatical a Sea are. 
It is. a derivative from droma, ‘wooden tub or trough,’ and is explained 
in the Bahtlingk-Roth lexicon as “the tongue bent together in the form 
of a trough,” which is undoubtedly the true rendering. It can hardly 
be claimed that this acne adds to the distinctness of our appre rehension of 
the character of this sibilant, which is clearly eno ugh exhibited by its 
relation to the other भ i sounds: itis not our which is rather, 
as above noticed, the palatal e—but snch a sibilant as is formed by re- 
verting the tip of the ton gn e into the dome of the palate; much more 
nearly resembling our #4 than our 4, because uttered at nearly the same 
point with the former, only with the tip, instead of the peau x £7 
ee of ine. fae? : سس و سم‎ only be produced pretty close behind 
ihe ध .نامسا‎ | 

| ८ of this sibilant, the commentator cites the phrase shad 
اسلف‎ citam shad ४ mésah (viii. 9. 17). 


= निद्धागरं عت‎ स्तीर्णम्‌ 

द्त्वानां निद्धाग्रं प्रस्तीणम्‌ ॥ २४॥ 
a 94. Of the dentals, the tip of the tongue thrust forward is 
} producing organ 

The commentator makes this class include ९, ॐ + th, d,dh, and n, 
citing again a 5 uarter verse to the same effect: dantd! lasafavargdndm. 
The ९४ Pr. adds the L-vowel to the class, which it defines (i. 69, 76) 
as formed at the teeth by the tip of the tongue. The Rik Pr. (i. 9, 10, 
ع‎ 44, 45, xlv, xlvi) composes the class of /, 5, and r, besides the t-series, 
and calls them danfaméliyds, ‘letters of the roots of the teeth.’ The 
Thitt. Pr. (ii. 98, 42, 44) defines the पफ lettera, except = as formed 
dantamiileshu, ‘at the roots of the teeth,’ the fseries and ज we the tip 
of the tongue, and ¢ by ‘its middle part. The deseription of the two 
latter authorities is undoubtedly the more accurate, since the contact 
by which our “dentals” are produced is not upon the teeth themselves, 
but just at their base or behind them: between the tip of the ar عن‎ and 
the teeth, where no close contact is possible, are brought forth the Eng- 
lish th sounds. What makes in all cases the peculiar character of 2 1 
is that in its production the tongue is in contact with the roof o the 
mouth in front, but open at the sides, ‘The TAitt. Pr., then, in defining 
the J as produced by the middle of the tongue, doubtless refers to the 
part where the escape of the breath takes place, while the others are 
thinking only of the part by which the contact is made. 


| ग्रोष्यानामधरौष्टम्‌ शषौ ~" = क्‌ 
95. Of the labiala, the lower lip is producing organ. 









١ dantyd. ` 
3 —oshthyam ; مه‎ also in more than one instance in what follows, 


=e 
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मध्यानां front परतिवेष्ितम्‌ ei 


, 22, Of the linguals, the tip of the tongue, rolled back, is the 
producing organ. | 5 
The sounds composing this class are sh, and the ¢ series, or با‎ th, d, 


dh, n; 80 says the commentator, and fortifies his assertion by adding’ 
the half verse mérdAasthinem shakérasya favergarya tathd matam. 
They are known in all the Pritigikhyns by the same name (R. Pr. 7. 9, 
r. 43, xliv; V. Pr. i. 67, 78; dee Pr. ii. 37, 44), and the Vaj. Pr. and 
Thitt. Pr. describe them in the same manner with our treatise, even to 
using the same verb to express the action of reverting or rolling back 
the tip of the tongue into the hi be part of the mouth cavity. ‘The 
semivdwel and vowel r are in the Paninean scheme, and in our castom- 
ary classification of the Sanskrit alphabet, also reckoned as lingnals; 
and, as the euphonic laws of the language show, with entire prop riety, 
since it is in no Inconsiderable measure under the assinvilating influence 
of the r that the others have come into the alphabet, or won their present 
degree of extension in'the spoken system of sounds. The only letter of 
nearly corres) ४ position in our modern European alphabets is the 
+ which in English, at least, is ordinaril: = इः smoothly over the 
tip of the tongue within the dome of the palate, although ‘not at a 
pon joint, so far back as would seem to be indicated by the term miirdhan 
jis word means literally ‘head, caput,” and hence an exact translation 
of its derivative mérdhanya would be ‘capital,’ and this would be the 
proper name by’ whith to call the elas, if the term had not in English 
a well recognized meaning as (कू to letters, Maller (p. xviii) 
olds mirdhen to be used directly in the sense of ‘dome of the palate 
(Gaumendach), and Weber (p. 108) atcepts the same meaning for firas, 
but it seéme to me exceedingly doubtful whether words which mean 80 
distinctly ‘head,’ os nsually employed, can, without limiting addition, be 
taken as 94 a ` ممع متماءعة‎ in the mouth: especially when we 
see the Vij. Pr. (i. 30) once tse bhriimadiya, ‘the middle of the brows," 
in 8 ie ` ध ا‎ Taitt: Pr. (ii. a | mention प 
batches ae ५1५५५ hé ^ [हवते (مصلم)‎ among the organs which give 
form 1. Mérdhon most be taken to niean ‘dome of the palate’ 
indirectly, if at all, in so fir ay that is the highest point in “the head” 
which the tongue is capable of reaching. Miller proposes “cacuminal” 
ॐ5 ॐ name for the class; a far from unsuitable term, but one which has 
not found شام‎ en erhaps as being rather cacophonons. The name 
layed pp and’ many other later grammariana, “lingual,” seems 
free from objection as any other, “Cerebral” does injustice to the 


Hindu grammarians, and obtrudés offensively a false nnd absurd theory. 


GAT द्रोणिका ॥९३॥ , ¦ , <; 5 


23. Of sh, the trough-shaped tongue is the producing organ 
Our treatise is the only one which singles out sh from among the 
other lingual letters, to make it. the subject of a special description. 











a 


sheng asa guttural by part of the authorities is probably 

its occurrence ive the root klip, after a guttural, where it न्भ 
स enough be so far assimilated ns to take on something 
لصوو سس لاي‎ being removed to a point considerably posterior 

which the common ¶ is uttered. The Vaj. Pr, (i. 69) and the 

Paninean scheme make it dental. The jikvadmiliya 5 and its 
compeer, the upadhmdniya or labial spirant, are now शा ressly 
mentioned in our treatise, but are apparently necessarily ५ in i. 
40, and are regarded by the comm - ator as forming part of the alpha- 
bet which the work contemplates. It does not seem probable that they 
were important modifications of the neutral breathing, the visarjantya. 

The commentator again closes ‘his vith a इत, ` which, 
with some doubtful emendations, reads as follows: jidvdmilam rvar- 
nasya kavargasya ca bhdshyate ; yar ' cai'ra jihvdmiiliya lvernar ce "tt 
te amrtdh? - ‘the root of the tongue is declared the organ of the r- 
vowels and the Eseries; also the spirant which is jihvdméliya, and the 
l-yowels are 50 ed. 

तालव्यानां لمن‎ ॥२१॥ 

21.. Of the palatals, the middle of the tongue is the producing 
Organ. 

The sounds composing this class are stated by the commentator to be 
र di, y, ¢, ¢, ch, j, jh, क and the vowel +, in its short, long, and 
tracted values. In this enumeration, he follows the order of the 
verse which on to quote, as follows; (aly diyapacavargdndm 
تاباك وديس‎ co 0 yate: ‘the palate is explained to be the place of pro- 
daction of di, y, ¢, c-series, and the i-vowels.” The same sounda 
are specified by the Rik Pr. (i. 9, r. 42, له‎ palatals, and are de- 
scribed by the एध. Pr. (i. 66, 79) as formed upon the palate, by the 
middie of the tongue, ly as by our treatise, The Tit. Pr. (it 
36) furnishes the same definition of the eseries and (ii. 44) of ¢, but 

ds (ii, 40) that y is formed ‘upon the 3 ape by the middle and end 
ae tongue; and, as in other cases, it not include any vowels in 
class. 

The ancient Sanskrit ¢ and j can hardly have been so distinctly com- 
pound sounds as our ch and j (in church, yudge), o ध would have been 
analyzed and described as such t the same time, 
their inability to stand as finals, the euphonie conversion of ६ and fol- 
lowing ¢ into ch, the of and j from fy and dy, ete, 
are too powerful indications to be overlooked of their close kind 
with our sounds, and deviation from strict simpheity of nature. That 
fhe ¢ was our sh, or something only infinitesimally 5 from it, we 
see no good reason to doubt: and certainly, those who hold to the Eng- 

ish ch and j pronunciation for the mutes cannot possibly avoid accept- 
ing the sh pronunciation for the sibilant. 

it has already been noticed above (under r. 10) that one of the palatal 
mites, jA, does not once occur in the Atharvan 


 ¶ عبر‎ = fearpaaye "ti aa enrich. 
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i. 1. 9) ranks them, as they receive no dente 3 action from any of the 
mouth organs the authority who ns chest- 
sounds may also be commended for his acuteness, since in their tic 
tion it may even be said that the throat has no part: it is only, Fite the 
mouth, the avenue by which the breath expelled from the chest finds exit. 

The commentator quotes a verse again, of which the general drift is 
clear, although I succeeded in restoring its readings so as to 
translate it with closeness. It speaks of the diphthongs قم‎ also con- 
taining an element of throat-sound, says that they, as well as the 
nasal mutes, are declared to have a twofold positio 


नि्ामूत्तीवानां SPAT ॥ २०॥ 


20. Of the gutturals, the base of the jaw is the producing 


organ. 

The name jiAvdmiillya, by which the class of sounds here spoken of 
is called, means ‘formed at the base of the tongue: I retain ce them, 
however, the brief and familiar appellation of“ guttorals.”. They are 
stated 0 commentary aA t 1 दु rt, يعدا‎ and pro- 
tracted, the guttural mutes gh, n, the jidedmiliya spirant, oF 
that modification hich is exhibited before {lie कपे gut- 
turals ¢ and £A (intimated by him by means of an illustrative instance, 
purushah khanati is a fabricated one, not occurring in the 
Atharvan text), and the vowel / (also intimated by an example, kipiah 

Precisely the same series of sounds is stated by the Rik‏ 2 .10 ع 
The Vaj‏ التحنط ध 8, 7. 41, xlii) to constitute the class १‏ 
lares the same, with the exception of the {-vowel, to. be formed‏ 
at the base of the tongue ( i. 65) by the base of the jaw (i. 83). The‏ 
Taitt. Pr. (ii. 35, 44) es in the class only the guttural mutes and‏ 
em reverses the relation of position and organ, making the jaw‏ 
former, and the tongue the latter, This is evidently the more nata-‏ 
the mode of production of the class, and the more‏ وي ral way of‏ 
e method of our, own treatise elsewhere, as in the‏ 
eases of the throat-letters, palatals, and labials, the lower and more‏ 
mobile of the two organs concerned being taken as the producer. But‏ 
the usage of naming the class from: the athdna seems to have required‏ 
that न declared the sfhdna, and not. the Agrana, of the‏ 
sounds.of which the well established name was jiledmailiya, By Aanu-‏ 
mila, ‘root or base of the ee must be here understood, it should seem,‏ 
gard as th ‘poster i palate, which might well enongh be re-‏ 
as the base of the upper jaw, or of the bony structure in which‏ 
a (न्नः are set. It ia, in fact, by a contact produced at this‏ 
نا point nthe roof of the mouth nearest part of the‏ 
surface of the that our own kand g, are uttered. That |‏ 
the r-vowel should be included. by Pratl Prati¢ikhyss among the guttural‏ 
sounds, instead of among the linguals, where its euphonic value so dis-‏ 
tinctly places it, and where it is,arranged in ie schema, is‏ 
very strange, and would point to a guttural pronunciation of the r in‏ 
certain localities or among certain classes; 3 guttural ris a well recog-‏ 
nized constituent of many modern alphabets, The definition of the‏ 
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नु तवश्वं : the sthdna, or ^ position,’ and the दकत्व, or ‘producer.’ The 
distinction between the two is laid down by the commentator twice 
over, in identical phrase, under rules 19 and 25; Aim punah sthanam : 
kin koranom: ... yod upakramyate tat sthanam: yeno 'pakramyate tat 
keranam ; + १ again, is “ position,” and what “organ”! that is posi- 
tion to which approach is made; that is organ by which approach is 
made.’ The Thitt. Pr. has o similar definition in its text (ii. 31-34): 
“in ease of the vowels, that is position to which there is approximation ई 
that is organ which makes the approximation: in the case of the other 
letters, that is position upon which contact is made; that is organ by 
which one makes the contact,” That is to any; two organs are always 
concerned in the production of 4 sound, and by their contact or ap- 
proximation the sound receives its character: of these, the more im- 
= one is called the sthdna, or place of production, and it قز‎ from 
his that the sound derivés ita class designation; the more movable or 
active one is called the Aarana, or instrument of production. The 
sthdna does not require to be stated, since it is implied in the very 
name of the sound; bot, lest it should chance to be erroneonsly ag 
ined that all the sounds are produced b 4 one and the same organ at the 
places indicated, we are expressly ns t the contrary in this rule, and 
the treatise goes on to specify the different organs.” 


काएव्यानामधरकएठः ॥ \१॥ | 

19. Of the throat-sounds, the lower part of the throat is the 
producing organ. 

That is to say, as the commentator on to explain, the upper part 
of the throat, as place of ع‎ “a apincoachion by the lower part 
of the throat, as instrament of د‎ As the sounds constituti ne ` 
the class, he mentions به‎ in its short, long, and र (यः acted valwes, A, and 
the wiserjantya, The same sounds are defined as kenthyo by the Rik 
Pr. (i. 8, 7, 38-40, xxxix—xli), which also notices that some call A and 
visarjaniya “ chest-sounds” ॥ The ४१. ph 71) declares them 
formed in the throat, but (i. $4) by the middle of the jaw as 0 "pan وم‎ 
strange description, and not very creditable to the accuracy of observa- 
tion of its author. The Thitt. Pr. (ii. 46) reckons only # and wisarja- 
ملم‎ as throat-sounds, and then adds (ii. 47, 48) that some oe ard A as 
having the same position with the following vowel, and riserjantya as 
having the same position with the preceding vowel. This latter is the 
most significant hint which any of the Priticikbyas afford ts respectin 
the phonetic value of the rather problematical risarjaniya, indicating it 
as a mere uncharacterized breathing, a final A. There is an obvions 
propriety in detach ing + these two nspirations and a from the following 
class of “gutturals,” & ete. in which the Paninean scheme (under Pin. 





7 ا ا‎ will Une مون‎ Ravage’ वकाम Teaioo via The meaning i under the tithe karepa in the Bohtlingk-Roth lexicon—vis, 
* Anasprache, Articulation"—is necordingly to be struck out: Weber's tranclation 
of the word, also—“Herrorbringungnerisr, ‘method of production inae- 
curate and peculiarly cumbersome and unwieldy. 
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with what we are accustomed to call acute, genres and. circumflex, that 
it has not seemed to me worth while to avoid the use of these terms in 
+ भ 1 paraphrase, and xplanation, of 
commentator gives only a and no 6 n, of 
these rules, which he states and treats together, as I have done. As 
illustrations of the. accents, he cites amdrdeyd' (e. g. vil. 19. 2) and 
kanydi' (६. 14. 3}, both circumflex on the final syllable, 
ords “شمر‎ et rode, which are ase. in the Atharvan: but the 
reading is probably corrupt, and the phrase meant may be prajd’m ca 
roha (cis, 1.2) ؛‎ this would furnish instances of the wdd/fa and anw- 
ddtta—al ra sol indeed, not better than a thousand other phrases 


which might have been selected. 
सवतितिस्वादितो मात्राधमुदात्तम्‌ ॥ १८॥ 


17. Half the measure of a circumflex, at its commencement, 
is acute. 


Our treatise, with which the ५ Pr. (i, 126) precisely agrees, con- 
tenta itself with this description of the sverifa or circumflex, and we 
must commend their moderation, The other two treatises give way 
more or less to the characteristic Hindu predilection for hair-spli 
in matters unessential, and try to define more particularly the क 
elevation of the h rtion, and the degree. of. depression. of 
lower. Thus the (iti. 2, $} describes the higher portion— 
which it allows to be either a half-mora or half the whole quantity of 
‘syllable—as higher than wddfia or acute, while the after wheel is 

indeed anuddtia or grave, ee has the wddtta pitch, The Taitt. Pr 
(i, 46) notices the doctrine held by,our treatise as that of some teach- 
ers, and also remarks (1.47) that some the whole syllable asa 
slide or continuous descent from the h ‘eke to the lower piteh. Its 
own doctrine (i. 41-45) is that, when the ماصعو‎ follows an wddtta, its 
first half-mora only is higher uddita, its कन portion being 
either the same as uddfia, or lower, or the same as 

We have in this part of the work es description of the 
accenta: a more detailed treatment of them, aa they arise and as they 
affect one another in the combinations of the continuous text, is given 
in the third section of the third chapter (19. 55 ete.). 

The commentator monly cites, as offering instances of the circumflex 
accent, the following w प्रपात कजत Bs vil 79.2), Aanyd' (€. 








1 14. 2), dhinyam 2 5. 3 
g 0६ 9}, سيط‎ (ries 1. 2), bes (e. g- ix. 0 ५ aay (¢. gsi. 5. 9) 
7 y all appear again, as instances tya or original srarita, under 


मुखे विशेषाः करणस्य ॥ १८॥ 

18. In the mouth there are differences of producing organ 

This rule is simply introductory to those that follow, respecting th 
place and mode i production of the differen 4 ptt 
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16. One carried from the high to the low tone is. called cir- 


cumflex. 


The word samdnayame signifies literally ‘on the same pitch :’ yama 
has this sense once in the Rik Pr, (xiii, 17), and several times in the 
Taitt. Pr, (xv. 0, xix. 3, etc.). The specification which it conveys is 
omitted in all the other treatises, probably as being too obvious to re- 
quire statement. The meaning evidently is that the acute and grave 
are bound to no absolute or fixed tones, but that, wher- 
ever one's voice is pitched, a higher tone of utterance gives the acute, 
a lower the i Our treatise, the 044 Pr. (i, 108, 100), the Taitt, 
Pr. (i. 38, 29), and Panini (i. 2. 29, 30) y accord in their de- 
seri ee of the uddtta and anwddéffa accents: the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) tries 
to be more profound, describing the cause rather than the nature of 
their difference, and succeeds in being obscure: its definition of them, 
spoken “with tension and relaxation respectively,” would teach us 
little about them but for the help of the other authorities. As regards 
the searifa, the definitions virtually correspond, though different in 
form: the Taitt. Pr. (i. 40) and Panini call it 0 samdAdra, or ‘ combi- 
nation,’ of the other two; the VAj. Pr. (i. 110) says that a syllable pos- 
both the other tones is svarifa ; the Rik Pr. (it. 2), that a sylla- 
ble is seerifa into which the two other tones enter together. The term 
dékahipta, used in the definition of our treatise, is difficult of 9 lanation 
It corresponds with the term divhepa, by which in the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) 
the accent in ا‎ is Characterized, and which Regnier ates 
“addition,” Miller “a clinging to, continuance, persistence (anhalfen), 
and Roth (Preface to Nirukta, .م‎ wii) nearly the same (awshalfen, ' per- 
perseverance’); while Weber .مخ‎ 133) renders our d&shipfom 

slurred, drawled (geschleift)." HKegnier’s translation = supported by 
the remy 4 of the corresponding expressions in the other treatises, nor 
would it imp! an ellipsis in the connection in which it stands 

in his text bat to understand the participle here m a correspondin 

BA megs? ing ‘ethibiting the addition of the other two to eac 
other,” cou y be tolerated. Uvata's commentary explains dkshe- 
tiryaggamana, which would admit of eng rendered ‘a passing 
throngh, or across, from one to the other;’ 1 have accordingly 
ékshipta as having the sense of ‘thrown, transferred, or car- 

ried from one to the other of the two already mentioned.’ 

The words wddifa and anuddifa mean literally ‘elevated’ and ‘not 
elevated’—that is to say, above the average piteh of the voice. Sva- 
rita is more difficult ०५ and -has received ny different 

none of which has been satisfactorily establish I have 
myself formerly (Journ, Am, Or. Soc., इ, 204) ventured the सि | 
that it might come from svara, ‘ vowel,’ and mean ‘ vocalized, exhibiting 
a conversion of semivowel into vowel,’ as would be necessary, in order 
to the fall enunciation of the double tone, in the majority of the 
syllables which exhibit it: but lam far from con ६.०; that this is the 
true explanation. The accent is once called in the Taitt. Pr. (xix. 3) 
dviyama, ‘of double tone or pitch.’ The three Sanskrit accents, uddite 
enuddiia, and svarifa, so precisely correspond in phonetic character 
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mutes, the semirowels, A, and, by way of exam प es of the sonant yamas 
क see below, 1. 90), those of © 4 ah. ॥ He then cites again 3 verse 

m his metrical authority, as follows: vyefijanam ghoshavateonmyiam 
antastha Aah pordu yamdu: froyes त aghoshoh 
pesha weyate; ‘the consonants termed sonant are the semivowels, 4, 
the two Intter yamas, and the three last of each class of mutes; the 
rest are called surd.’ There is one striking anomaly in this classifi- 
cation; namely, the inclusion aaa the sonants of 1 which in our 
pronunciation is a surd of surds. The Sanskrit A is, aa is well known, 
the etymological descendant, in almost all cases, of “gu guttural sonant 
aspirate, gh: are we then to assume that it retained, down to the 
time of establishment of the phonetic system of the language, some- 


thing of its sonant guttural pronunciation, and was rather an Arabic 
تملع‎ than our لعج مولا لو‎ ! or would it be allowable to sup- 


pose that, while in utterance a pure A, it was yet able, by a 
reminiscence of its former value, to exercise the phonetic influence of 


asonant letter? The question is not an ony: one to decide; for, while 
the latter क position is of doubtfnl admissibility, it is equally hard to 
see how the A should have retained any sonancy without retaining at 
the same time more of a 3 هد‎ rattural character than it manifests in its 
euphonic combinations, The Praticdkhya which treats most full ie of 
the A is that belonging to the Taittiriya Sanita: we read there (il. 4-6) 
that, while sound is produced in a closed throat, and simple breath in 
an a one, the A-tone is uttered in an intermediate condition; and 
(ii, 9) that this A-tone is the emitted material in the consonant A, and 
in“ " mutes, or sonant aspirates. I confess myself unable to 
derive any distinct idea from this description, knowing no intermedi- 
ate utterance between breath and sound, excepting the stridulons tone 
of the loud whis per which I cannot bring into sey connection with 
an A, The Rik Pr. (xiii. 2, r. 6) deelares both breath and sound to be 
present in the sonant aspirates and in A, which could not possibly be 
true of the latter, unless it were samp २९४ like the former, of ee 
separate parts, a sonant and a surd: and this is nig Bet ible. The Taitt. 
Pr., in another place (ii. 46, 47), after defining 4 هد‎ a throat sound, 
adda that, in the opinion of some, it is uttered in the same position of 
the organs with the following vowel; which so accurately describes the 
mode of pronunciation of our own A that we cannot but regard it as 

indication that the Sanskrit A also was a pure surd aspi- 


Ye aaah 
| श्रा्नित्त 


समानयने ऽन्तरमुचेरुदात्तम्‌ । नीविरनुदात्त्‌ 
स्वरितम्‌ ॥ १8 । ९५। १६॥ 


14. In a given key, a syllable uttered in a high tone is called 
15. ‘One uttered in a low tone is called grave; 








١ MS.T1W, so that, but for the following verse, it would be very doubtful what 
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उत्तमा अनुनासिकाः ١ ११॥ 
11. The last in each series is nasal. 


The term anundsika in this treatise means Srey as ly ‘uttered throu igh | 
the nose," and is applied to any sound in the production of which the 
nose bears a part: see rule 27, below. In ii. 35, it is used of the ॥ 
into which a nasal is converted before an /: in all other cases of its 
occurrence, it designates a nasalized vowel, or what is ordinarily known 
as the prt ay endent and necessary anusrdra, Our treatise stands alone 
among the Pritighkhyas in ignoring any such constituent of the alpha- 
bet as the anuevdra, acknowledging only nasal consonants and nasal 
vowels, For a comprehensive statement of the teachings of the other 
treatises respecting nasal sounds, see Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte 
des Weda, pp. 68-82. | 

The Rik Pr. (i. 3,7.14, xv) and 4 Pr. (i. 89) describe the nasal 
mutes as anundsika ; as does also the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 30), including with 
them the anwsedra. 


श्चासो SATA: ١ नादो घोषवत्स्वरेषु ॥ १२।९३॥ 


12. In the surd consonants, the emission is breath; 
13. In the sonant consonants and the vowels, it is sound. 


Tn this case and the one next following, two or three roles are stated 
and explained together by the commentator; that the division and enu- 
meration is to be made as here given, is attested Oy the statement at 
the close of the section respecting the number of rules contained in it. 

‘The Priticghkhya here lays down with entire correctness the distine- 
tion between surd and sonant sounds, which consists in the different 
nature of the material furnished in the two classes to the mouth organs 
by the lungs and throat: in the one class it is mere breath, simple un- 
intonated air; in the other class, it is breath made sonant by the vocal 
chords on its passage through the throat, and thus converted into sound, 
The same thing is tanght by two of the other treatises: ace Rik Pr, 
xiii. 2 (r. 4, 5), and Taitt. Pr. i. 8, 10: the Vij. Pr. gives no corres- 

ponding definition, nor does it use the terms aghosha and (0 
but adopts instead of them the arbitrary and meaningless designations 
jit and mud for the surds, dAi for the sonants (i. 50-53). No one of 
the treatises confuses itself with that false distinction of “hard” or 
“strong,” and “soft” or “weak,” which bas been the bane of so much 
of our modern phonology. ‘ ^ | 

The word anupradina means ‘a giving along forth, a continuous 
١ and hence, ‘that which is given forth, emitted material :’ 
compare TAitt. Pr. xxiii. 2, where anupraddna, ‘emitted material,’ is 
mentioned first among the circumstances which determine the distine- 
tive character of a sound, The Rik Pr. (xiii, 2) uses instead prakrti, 
* material,’ 

commentator gives the full list of the sonant letters: the vowels‏ عون 
in their three forms, short, long, and protracted (piufa), the sonant‏ 
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— | (अवनत) in soch a case, and it is one to which the prescription 
£ abhinid ( ; a) 3 45) । applies.* 1 


1 सोष्माणः ॥ १०॥ 


10. The second and fourth of each series are aspirates. 

a. term eateries م ا‎ “heat, matin ld r, steam,’ is eee gram- 
matical langnage app lied to designate all t sounds which are pro- 
duced by a rush of unintonated breath through an open position of 
the mouth organs, or whose utterance has a certain similarity to the 
escape of steam through a pipe: they are the sibilants and aspirations 
or breathings (see below, i. 3 1, In the term soshman, ‘aspirated mute,’ 
and in its correlative andshman, ‘ unaspirated mute’ (i. $4), पजय is 
to be understood not in this x tae عق‎ sense, but in that of ‘rush of air, 
expulsion of unintonated breath.’ To this rule correspond Rik Pr. i. 3 
) 18, xiv 1 and Vij. Pr. i. 54, the latter being also verbally coincident 
with it. 'The TAitt. Pr. has nothing analogous, and does not employ 
the terms sozhman 8... | 

The commentator ee. adds the a of surd and sonant aspirates 
to his paraphrase of ‘the rule, citing no examples, > For the sonant pala- 
tal aap 9 the Atharvan toxt aifords no cxample. He next cites 
a verse from his metrical authority : sasthindir dehmobhih prktds trityoh 
prathamds ca ye: caturthdg ca dvitiyds ca sampodyonta iti sthitih ; 
‘thirds and firsts, when closely combined with fatwa of position corres- 
لع‎ to their own, become fourths and seconds: that is the way.’ 
The most natural rendering of sasthdndir तः would be ‘with 
their correspondin 5 fishmeans or spirants;’ but this is hardly to be toler- 
ated, since it would give us, for example, ts and ds, instead of th and dh, 
as the dental aspirates. This view is distinctly put forth, however, as 
regards the surd aspirates, by another authority wi ich the commentator 
re ds to cite at considerable length: the first portion, which alone 
bears upon the subject of our بعلم‎ is as followe: “another has said, 
‘the fourths are formed with A?” (now begin the clokus) “some know- 
ing ones have said that there are five ‘first’ mutes; of these, by the suc- 
cessive accretion of secondary qualities (guna), there takes place a con- 
version inte others. ‘They are known as ‘seconds’ when combined with 
the qualities of jiArdmé i ya, بع‎ sh, 9, and upadhmdniya. The same, 
when uttered with intonation, are known as ‘thirds:’ and these, with 
the second a et are known as ‘fourths.’ When the ‘firsts’ are pro- 
nounced with intonation, and through the nose, they are called ‘ fifth’ 
mutes, Thus are noted the qualities of the letters." The remaining 
‘verses of the quoted men sage treat of the combination and doubling of 
consonants, 2 Iam unable 7 ध) points to restore and translate them. 








क T add Weber's pratima : “possibly—'as regards contact also’ the view of 

| jitinam, and not चं that is, when re dyas enter ints 

they are to be converted into trtiyas before nasals (c.g. tad me, not fan me); 

bat this ls only pratijidnem, not "انك‎ [cannot regard this as the troe 
tion, since we he ave no doctrine of (unaka’s, to the effect implied, anywhere stated, 
and singe sparya is — far oa 1 سه‎ aware, ever ued of the contact or comgur- 
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R. Pr. iii. 8, 13, ec), owing to the non-exhibition of authoritative usage 
its favor” (MS. mdvasdndnikdn sparcdn padydn [ddydn?] ananund- 

sthin: prathamin irtiydn म irtiydntam ?| rdydt na tu 
thet Eve eit: ertter ananuderraniit) 


अरधिस्यण Turn 


9. Also adhispa 
The meaning and scope of this rule are exceedingly obscure, and the 
commentator so sn faila to throw any light {दः it, that we can 
help conclu that he did not understand एष्टा His ex- 
tion, without any amendment, is as follows: adhisparsa ca ممم‎ 
[1 mi 'vasitin sparcdn 10 11 17.418. (10114 
nam कद्वत : na ندم‎ vritih pi noma: 1.1.11 
eakdrayor legavrttir adhisparcai yonasya...* 1 have to thank 
Prof. Weber for the highly probable suggestion, made in a private com- 
munication, that the words jédin to mafal, or those enclosed in brack- 
have strayed into the commentary, out of ؛‎ so that the true 
reading is व عم‎ prafijidnam हवस्य; na (४ मुक : ‘adhis- 
parcam also is a dictum of Caunaka, but not authoritative usage,’ The 
interpolated words form part of a verse, and are + pps! identical or 
akin in signification with the verses cited under 
restatement of the same thing, in slightly different terms, and so, we 
may conclude, by a different authority. To explain what adAiparge 
means here, the commentator rule ii. 24, in which the same 
word occurs pam a.rule which 3 Cag us of the opinion of CAksta- 
yana, that y and क, the result of euphonic processes, are not 
altogether, but imperfectly uttered, as regards the contact षु ge iparpam), 
the tongue and lips, in their pronunciation, not सथ म ial con- 
tact (i. 0 eee is characteristic of the semivowels, how can the 
use of ad cam in that rule, as an adverb, give a hint of its mean- 
ing here, where it seems to be treated as a noun! Are we to under- 
stand that it is taken as the name of that peculiar utterance of y and r 
and that our rule means to say that the mode of utterance in q 
is also. a teaching of Ciunaka, but not authoritative! This is ey 
eredible: it does not श hereafter that (8५8४2 had anything to do 
with that utterance, which is sufficiently put down gona the 
of the treatise against it, nor would its mention apa سم ا‎ 
treating of padyas, be otherwise than प مده بطي‎ tins 
to be ohana reted as the name of 9 slighted or imperfect utterance, and 
did teach such an utterance as belonging to a fin 
which wavered, as it were, between sonant and surd! This appears 
somewhat more plausible, but not sa व مع‎ to be accepted as at all 
satisfactory: there is no question of a ence of contact of 


















= Here, as also in the-eitation of the role iL sn given under rule 2 abore, the whole 
of illustrative citations from the Atharvan text, هق‎ given by the commentary 
under the rules themselves, are rehearsed: T have omi them as soperficocs. ` 
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It does not belong to the Priticakhya, of course, to explain into what 
an original palatal is converted when it would occur as a final. 


परघमात्तानि तृतीयात्तानीति शौनकस्य प्रतिज्नानं न 
वृत्ति; ॥८॥ 


8. That the words thus declared to end in first mutes end 
rather in thirds is (éunaka's precept, but not authorized usage. 


That is to say, Qaunaka 4 scribes that those words which, as noted 
in rule 6 above, and as implied throughout the rest of the treatise, have 
for their final letters the unaspirated surd, must be pronounced with the 
unaspirated sonant instead: but, although the sage to whom the treatise 
is ascribed, or fram whom the school to which it belongs derives its 
name, is thas honored by the citation of his opinion, the binding au- 
५ / of the latter is denied. With regard to the question whether 
a fi (भ mute is surd त sonant, opinions seem to have been somewhiat 
divides rin A ong the Hindu grammarians. Pinini (viii. 4. a does not 
decide the t, but permits either pronunciation. The Rik Pr, (i. 3, 
r. 15, 16, xvi, xvii) cites Girgya as angst the sonant ntterance, and 
pee ace (xii. 1), a8 already noted, treats both snrd and sonant as allowable : 
its phonetic rules, however (iv. 1), being constracted to क poly only to 
the नाच final. If the Rik Pr, were actually, قد‎ it claims to be, the work 
of Caunaka, the rule of our treatise now under consideration would lead 
१8 to expect it to favor भ the sonant pronunciation. The 
Vaj. Pr. as we have seen above (under r. 6), teaches the surd pronun- 
ciation. The Tait. Pr., liberal as it usually is in citing the varying © ber 
jons of the grammarians ०४ controverted topics, takes no notice wha 
ever of this point; but its rules (vifi, 1 ete.), like those of all the other 
treatises, imply that the final mute, if not nasal, is surd. 

Tt would seem from this that the sound which a sonant mute assumed 
when final in Sanskrit (for that an original surd, when final, should 
have tended to take on a sonant character is very hard to believe) 
wavered somewhat upon the limit between a snrd and # sonant pronun- 
ciation: but that it verged decidedly upon the surd is indicate fi by the 
great preponderance Ag Sheryl upon that side, and by the unanimous 
Se of the surd in thé written literature. $33 

his exposition of this rule, the commentator first gives a ball‏ م 

paraphrase ra of it: prathamdntam poddai tritydintdni 0 caveat 7 
: rt tee iryasya pratijidnam bhavati: na tu erttih; adding as instances t 
words already given (sce under r, 3), yodhuk, rirdt, drahat, trishtup; 
he then, without any preface, cites two or three lines from his metrical 
authority, which need a good deal of emendation to be brought into a 
translatable shape, but of which the meaning appears to be nearly as 

utes-other than nasals, standing in pausa, are to be re- 
| :ماسلا كد‎ a word ending in a first may be considered as ending 
in third, but must in مه‎ case be actually so read (compare Uvata to 
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6. Also 1 and visarjaniya, 

The instances given by the commentator are 564 (e, हि. i. 3. 1), and 
trkzhah (९. g. iv. 7 5}. € word 647, an onomatopoetic exclamation, 
~ is the only one in the Atharvan ending in /—excepting the similar 
words لمم‎ and املاع‎ in xx. 125. 2, 3, > part of the text of which our 
treatise takes no account. Both the other as (R. Pr. xii, 1 


V. Pr. i. 86) omit 2 from the number of possible finals, no word in 


their texts, apparently, ending with it. 


स्यणाः प्रघमोत्तमाः ॥ ६॥ 
6. Of the mutes, the first and last of each series. 


That is to say, the unaspirated surds and the nasals, or &, ¢, ا‎ p, and 
i,m, ॐ १. ¢ and त being exe by the next following mle. In 
of the mutes, our treatise follows the aame method with that 
of the other Priti¢hkhyas, calling the surd, the surd aspirate, the sonant, 
the sonant aspirate, and the nasal, of each series or varga, the “first, 
second,” “ third,” “ fourth,” and “ last” of that series respectively. The 
८: 4 Pr. alone also calls the nasal by the name “ fifth. 
e-commentator gives no instances under this rule: they may be 
added, as follows: pratyak (ec. ع‎ iv. 18. 2), vashet (e. g. 2 عدا دي‎ yat 
(९, g. i. 2. 3), fri-etup (eg. viil 9. 20) anes 4 ii. 2. 3), ¢ 
vi. 108, 2 سام‎ 4), fesham (e.g. + 1.1). The 
guttural nasal, #, as final of masculine ngular 
of derivatives of the root afc; the lingual, n, only in a few instances, 
at the end of the first member of a iy ni, where, by a ५ cific 
rule (iv. 99), it is left in the peda in its 4 form (the Vaj. Pr. [i. 88] 
expressly notices this as true of its text): { is found almost only as 
euphonic substitute of a final c, 7, ah, or تر‎ (vit-bAyoh, iii. 3.3: in the ~ 
onomato poctic pha liv 18 3 it doubtless stands for either 2A or رع‎ 
bat [xiti. 2. 29], the only other like case, is doubtful): & amd p are also 
~ शु rare, and especially the latter 
Vij. Pr (i. 85) gives the same rule, comprising with it also the 
one here next following. The Rik Pr. (xii. 1) forbids only to the aspi- 
rates a place as finals; but the phonetic rules of its fourth chapter 
imply the oceurrence only of surds at the end of a word: see the note 
to rule 8, below. 


न चवर्गः wow । 


7. Excepting the palatal series. 

The commentator mentions all the palatal mutes, ८, ch, j, jh, بق‎ as ex- 
elnded from the final pesition by this rule; but it aie 
toc and #, the others being disposed rule 6. € ४४] 
Pr. ¢; 85} specifies cand 5 the Rik Pr. (xii. 1) speaks, like our rule, 
of the whole class, 
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may have left unsettled; nor does it restrict itself within those limits 
to matters respecting which general usage is allowed to vary: it does 


not at all imply or base नन upon th he ge eneral science of grammar and 
its text ए but is an independent a complete treatise as regards 
its own subject. 7 8 

Of which 4446 of the Atharva-Veda this work is the PriticAkhya, 
it gives us itself no information whatever, nor does it even let us know 
that it belongs to the Atharvan, The name by which it is called, how- 
ever, leads us to suppose that it was produced in the school of the (du- 
१०६4१, which is mentioned in the Caranavyiha as those a the 
Atharyan (see Weber's Indische Studien, iti. 277-8). [ts relation to 
the only text of the Atharvan known to be now in existence will be 
made the subject of an additional note. 


8, A letter capable of occurring at the end of a word is called 

padya. 
This is simply a definition of the term padya, which, in this sense, is 
poe yeculiar to the present treatise; it is not found at all in either of the 
ajur-Veda Priticghkhyas, or in Payini, and in the Rik Pratigakhya it 
means ‘member of a compound word.’ The term signifies, by its ety- 
mol 0 , ‘belonging to a pada, or disjoined word’ (in the technical 
sense), and it is evidently 3 lied specifically to the last letter of such > 
bei hich is most especially affected by the resolu- 


word as being the one w 

tion of sanhitd into pada. ; 
As instances, the rey oR cites a series of four words, ending 

respectively 7 guttural, الع‎ ental, and labial mutes, which be gives 

also repeatedly under other rules; viz. godiuk (p. go-dhuk: e.g. vu. 

73. 6), virdd {+ vi-rdt: e.g. vill. 9. 6), drahat (11. 31. 1), trishtup (p. 

tri-stup: e. g. viii, 9. 20). 


श्रनुकार्‌ः स्वरः Tar ॥8॥ 
4, Any vowel, excepting |, may occur as final. 


The Rik PriticAkhya treats of possible final letters in xii. 1, and ex- 
cepts the lon Wythe i كد‎ well as J, from their ताला, The latter is 
also excluded by the introductory verse 9 to the first chapter, as given 
Maller 3) x). The Vajesaney' PriticAkhya soil te attention to 
the same subject, in i. 85-89, and its rule respecting the vowels (i. 87) 
الحم ود‎ न्ट agrees with ours. It farther specifies, however (i. 68), that r 
1 4 only at the end of the first member of a compound, which 
is true as eg wi ards the Atharvan text. 

~The illastrations ¢ forward by the commentator are brahma 
(e. g. i. 19. 4), sala (ix, 8.17), فاته‎ (not found in AV.), dadhi (in dadAi- 
नती, xviii. 4. 17), kw 8. 27), कव्व (e. ह. i. 34.2), सौ (only 
in indravtyii, iii. 20. 6), Aurfr (no such case in AV., nor any case of 
this as member of a compound: take instead pitr-bAih, € g. vi. 
63. 3; pifr-lokam, xviii. 4. 64), cakshate (र. g. ix. 10. 26), asydi (e. ع‎ 
1. 36. (८, g. i. 20. 1), 449 (©, g. 7. 24, 7), 
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per taken directly from Panini, or at least correspond precisely 
i ‡ only, in the second क parccaturthatvam takes tho 


place of Pan. viii. 2.40, jkashas tathor dho'dhah; and, in the last case, 
stands for pirvasya dirgho ‘nah (Pan. vi. 3. 111) 
Whether the commentator thus deviates arbitrarily or th careless- 
ness from the letter of the great grammarian's rules, or whether he cites 
from some other authority, anterior to or independent of Panini, and 
with whom the latter agrees only in part, is a question of which the 
solution need not be attempted here: while the former snpposition ma 
eee the more probable, the other, in the present state of our know 
respecting the relations between Panini and the Praticghkhyas and 
commentators, is not to be summarily rejected as impossib 


ट्वमिेति च विमाषाप्राप्नं सामान्ये ॥२॥ 


2, Farther, that respecting which general grammar allows 
diversity of usage is made subject of treatment, to the effect of 
determining the usage in this (44. 


This is a broadly ८८ rastic translation of the rule, which reads more 
literally: *“thus and thus it is here"—to this effect, also, that which 
is allowed to be diversely treated in the general language (is made the 
subject of the rules of the treatise).’ The commentator’s exposition is 

क eram ihe ifi ca: تسثلاقه‎ (ततत tat कतं (कतक monyante 
yaro ‘ nundsike ' nundsiko we ti vibhdshdprdptam sdmdnye: kim sdmd- 
yom: vydkeranam: vakshyoti: utlamd wttamesho itt: *“ thos it is 
here:” in these words also: i.c, in this (तदत they regard this as 
matter of precept: by the rule (Pan. viii. 4. 45) “the letters from y to 
or may not be made nasal before a nasal,” a choice of usage is 
allowed 9० grammar—sémdnya moans eydkercna, * grammar'— 
but the cikhya ng to ५.४६ 5) “mutes other than nasals 
become nasals before é is somewhat obscure and dif- 
ficult of construction, and the commentary not unequivocal, substitut- 
ing, عه‎ before, an illustration in eof a real exposition of its meaning, 
but Iam persuaded that it is ४ rendered by the translation above 
given. Miiller, having occasion to refer to it, gives it somewhat differ- 
ently, as follows (p. xii): “what by the grammatical text books is left 
free, that is here thus and thus: so says the Pritighkhya.” But this 
leaves the ca unexplained, and supposes the ii to be in another place, 
making the rule to read rather evam iha vibhdshdpraptam siméanya १८ ; 
nor does it accord with the commentator’s ex on. It seems neces- 
sary, in order to account for the ca, to bring पिवति ax general 
predicate from the preceding rule; and the if must be understood 
inting out that the Pratichkhya says evam iAa, ‘so and so is proper 
re, is fi any matter which the rules of grammar leave doubtful, 
The role is properly neither an addition to, nor a limitation of, tha 
one which precedes it, but rather a specification of a paren 
rtant matter among those included in the other; for the Priticikh 
5 not overstep the limits of its subject as already laid down, in ed 
to determine points of derivation, form, etc., which general grammar 
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having the form it would wear if uttered alone, compounds being also 
divided into their constituent parts, and many affixes and inflectional 
endings separated from their themes; and the Pratighkhya teaches 
how to put together correct! ay this analyzed text. mh An essential part of 
such a treatise is also its analysis, description, and classification of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet, as leading to correctness of utterance, 
and as underlying and explaining the complicated system of phonetic 
changes whic ‘the treatise has to inculcate. These two subjects—a 
theoretical system of phonetics, and the rules, general and particular, 
by which pada-text is converted into sanhité—are the only ones which 
are found to be fully treated in all the PriticAkhyas; although none of 
the treatises confines itself to them alone. Thus, our own work gives 
in its fourth chapter the roles for the construction of the pada-text 
itself, as does also the VAjasaneyi Pritichkhya; and likewise, in the 
final section of that chapter (which is, however, evidently a Inter ap- 

म ndix to the work), a brief statement of the method of forming the 
| ext, of which it has also taken account in more than one of the 
rules of its earlier portions £ : and the PriticAkhyas of the Rik and the 
Vajasaneyi have corresponding sections. Nor are the instances infre- 
quent in which it more or less arbitrarily oversteps the limits it has 
marked out for itself, and deals with matters which lie properly beyond 
ita scope, as will be pointed ont in the notes. A summary exhibition of 
these rok, erties and a comparative analysis of the other Pritich- 
khyas, will be presented in an additional note. 

As the Pritichkhya deals with words chiefly as phonetic combina- 
tions, and not ns significant parts of speech (as Worter, ‘vocables,’ not 
Worte, ° words"), their Gram matical character is unessentinl, and the 
distinction of the four classes made in the rule is rather gratuitous: 
the names of the classes do not often occur in the sequel, althoagh our 
treatise is notably more free than any other of ita class in availing itself 
of grammatical distinctions in the statement of its rules. For a foller 
exhibition of the fourfold classification of words as parts of speech, see 
Rik Pr. xii. 5-9, and Vij. Pr. viii, 52-57. 

In illustration of the term eendAya, the commentator says: + words 
that end thus and thos take such and such forms before words that 
begin so and so.” To illustrate padya, he cites role 8, below—a by no 
means well-chosen example. To show how it is that the treatise has to 
do only with the qualities of words as exhibited in sanAitd and pade, 
he cites an instance of what must be done by a general grammarian in 
explanation of a derivative form, as follows: sandhyapadydy iti Lim 
artham : lidkam ity atra ho-dha-team : paracalurthatvom : (MS, padaca*) 
shtund-shtiu-team = dho-dhe-lopo dirghatvam itt véiydkoranena raktary- 
am! ‘why is it स्थति “the qualitie:; in sendatd and peda"? Because 
। general grammarian must say, in ex ए nation of fidha, “here ap- 
bn ies the rule Ao املق‎ (Phn. viii. 9, 31), that for the change of the fol- 

ing letter into its aspirated sonant, the rule shinnd shtud (Pin, viii. 
4. 41), the rule dio dhe lopah (Pan. viii. 3. 13), and that for the length- 
i. g of the vowel."" These rules teach the formation of the partici- 
Sista idh-ta, lighdha, lidh-the; Hidha, Uidha; end they aze for the 
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CHAPTER I. 


Cowrmrma:—Szortox I, 1-2, introductory, scope of the trentisa; 3-9, sounds which 
may occur as finals; 10-153, aspirates, nasals, surds, and sonanis; 14-17, descrip- 
ition of accents; 18-25, description and classification of sounds according to their 
Place and organ of production do. according to the degree of approxima- 
ton of the organs; 37-89, the ह and [ vowels; 40-41, diphthongs. 

Seortow 11. 42, eiarjaniya ; 43-48, abdinididna; 49-50, conjunction of con- 
sonanta; 61-54, quantity of syllables; 65-58, diviaion into syllables; 69-62, 
quantity of vowels, 

Secrion 111. 63-66, abnormal alterations and interchanges of sounds; 67-72, 
occurrence of nasalized vowels; 73-81, pragrhya vowels; 82, treatment in pada 
text of pragrhya vowels followed by iva; 83-01, occurrence of long nasalized 
vowels in the interior of a word. 

Becriow IV. 92, definition of upedid; 93, what makes a syllable; 94, only 
an unaspirated consonant allowed before an aspirated; 95, mode of application 
of rules respecting conversion of sounds; 94, special case of accent; 87, special 
cases of otnission of سام‎ before iti; 98, conjunction of consonants; 99, yama ; 
100, ndeikya; 101-104, marabAakti and spActana and their effect; 105, cases of 
plus 


चतुणां पद्नातानां नामाष्यातोपसगनि 
पग्यौ गुणौ प्रातिज्नम्‌ ॥९॥ 


1. Of the four kinds of words—viz. noun, verb, 
particle—the qualities exhibited in euphonic cabin nation 
and in the state of disconnected yocables are here made the 
subject of treatment. 


Here is clearly set forth the main object of such a treatise as we are 
to call a prétigdkhya: it is to establish the relations of the 

combined and the disjoined forms of the text to which it belongs, or of 
the sanhitd-text and the pada-text: sandhyapadydu might have been 
directly translated ‘in the sanAifd and pada texts respectively,” The 
ultimate end to be attained is the utterance of the sacred text (cdkAd, 
branch’ of the Veda), held and ee eed by the school, in precisely the 
form in which the school receives and es it. The general material 
of the text must, of course, be assumed to be known, before it can be 
بوم ابت‎ subject of rules: it is accordingly assumed in its simplest and 
aterialcike form, in the state of padas or separate words, each 








पातानां सन्ध्य 


The occurrence, here and there in the notes, of emendations of the 
= text of the Atharvan calls for a few words of explanation here. 
work of constructing the text was, by the compelling force of عقت‎ 
cumstances, 60 divided between the two editors that the collation of the 
manuscripta, the ८ out of a text, and cr tad tet prepa 
श fell to while Prof. Roth unde 
१ ay hep re al gee. the press after my return to 
country, being the case, free communication being im- 
Fasc occasional eee 1079 and errors could not well be avoided. 
er, the Atharvan as handed down by the tradi- 
tion was such as to impose upon the editors as a duty whet the case 
नाण 
ert 8 toxt- ngs 10 many 
مو‎ treating such a text, it is not casy to bit the precise mean between 
too much and. too little; and while most of the alterations made were 
and imperatively called for, and while many others would have 
ng, there ore also a few cases in which a closer 
adherence to the manuscript authorities might have been’ preferable. 
Farther, in the matter of modes of orthography, where the usage of the 
manuscripts was varying and inconsistent, our choice was not always 
such as more mature study and reflection jnatify. Whenever cases of 
any of these kinds are bronght up in connection with the roles and illus- 
trations of the Pritichkhya, I am free to suggest what appears to me 8 
reading or usage. In referri the manuseri — of the 
an I make ose of the following iations (which are also 
those employed in the margin of the edited text, in books xix and 
Rx): Ist, sandifd MSS,: “B.” is the Berlin MS. 115, Weber 338), 
containing books xi-xx; “P.” ia the Paria MS, ib 204, 205), and con- 
tains the whole text, and books vii-x repeated; “M.” Ww.” 
manuscripts of the Bodleian library at Oxford, M. in the Mill collection, 
and W. in the Wilson: M. is a copy of the same original, by the same 
hand, and in the same form, as P., and it lacks the part of the text which 
is found double in the other: W. lacks book xviii; “ E.” is the East India 
Honse manuscript, Nos, 682 and 760; “H.” is in the same library, No. 
1137, and contams only books i-vi; “I.” is the Polier MS, in the Brit- 
ish Moseom: a copy made from it for Col. Martin is also to be found in 
the East India House library, Noa. (1 believe) 901 and 2142. 37, pada 
MSS. These are all in the Berlin ४ ५९५५ Bp.” is Ch. 8 (Weber 332) 
for books i-ix, and Ch. 1 ننه‎ 1 peer ee शद हा these are two 
independent manuscripts, are one nation for 
convenience’s sake, as complementing one another. “TB 2 is Ch, 117 
(Weber 38 1) for book i, and Ch. 109, 107 (Weber 293, 334) for book v 
two latter are accidentally separated parts of the 
same manuscript, and stand also im very close relationship, ens ५ 
their original, with Bp. (Ch.8): the other is independent. Of boo 
there is no pada-text to be found, and probably none was ever in exist- 
ence: and the pada MSS. of book xx are only extracts from the Rik 


The mode of transcription of Sanskrit words is the same with that 
which bas been hitherto followed in this Journal. 
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treatise in the course of the next year, राख by myself or by some one 
eles, The mode of reference to the Tiittiriva Pratichkhya which has 
hitherto been osnal I-have abandoned. The work is divided into 
८ chapters (adhydya), which are classed together in two sec- 
pra), each of twelve chapters: and Roth—as also Weber, fol 
his example—has cited it by section and chapter, omitting an 
numeration aml specification of the rules into which each chapter is 
divided. But the prarna division is of as little account as the corres- 
ponding division of the Rik Pratighkhya into three sections (adhydya); 
and there rs to be no good reason wh <. treatise should not be 
cited, like eas to the Rik, the White eles tars the Athar- 
van, by chapter and role sumply; as [have done, To nis grammar 
(in Bébtlingk's edition) reference is also frequently made—in all cases, 
it is hoped, where the comparison would be of any particular interest. 
The special relation exhibited by our treatise in points to the sys- 
tem of general grammar whereof Panini is the anthoritative ¢ क 
would perhaps have प्रस्य a more detailed com ; bot [ have 
both feared to be led too far, and distrusted my ability to draw out the 
ndences of the two in a प satisfactory manner. To 
detennine in full the relations of ini and the Priticikhyas, when 
the latter shall have been all made public, will be an important and a 
highly repaying task for some one more versed than 1 am in the intri- 
eacies of the Paninean system 
The peculiar method, so commonly adopted in our treatise (€. .ع‎ i. 4 
65, 55}, of applying a rule to the series of दूकान or words to which 
at fom tal mentioning only one of them and | ding the rest in an 
“ete.” (ddt) which is to be filled ont elsew the familiarly 
known gena-method of Panini—and the remissness of the commenta- 
tor, whose duty it was to fill out the ganas, bot who has almost always 
failed to do so, have rendered necessary on the part of the editor a 
more carefal examination of the Atharvan text, and comparison of it 
with the Pritichkhya, than has been called for or attempted in connee- 
tion with any other of the kindred treatises. It has been necessary to 
construct, as it were, an independent Pritichkhya upon the text, and to 
con aoe it with that one which has been handed down to us 
Hindu tradition, in order to test the completeness of the latter part 
its deficiencies, and note its redundane The resulta of the com 0 
gon, as-acattered through the notes upon the rules, will be sommec 
in the additional notes, to which are aleo relegated other matters whi 
would otherwise call for attention in this introduction. In a 
and म the text, full account has been taken of the nine 
book, and of those parts of the twentieth which are not extracted 
bodily and without variation from the hig-Veda. References are made, 
of course, to the published text of the Atharva-Veda;* if a phrase or 
word occurs more than once in the text, the first instance of its oceur- 
renee is given, with an “e.g.” prefixed 
Readings of the manuscript which it is thought desirable to give are 
generally referred by numbers to the bottom of the page. 
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The citations from the Atharvan text are also given im. their correct 
form, without farther remark; since, whatever the disguise under which 
the manuscript apd present them, it has generally been not difficult for 
one familiar with the Atharvan, and in | कय of 9 verbal index to 
its text, to trace them out and restore their true readings. There are a 
few notable instances in which the commentator abandons his custom- 
ary reticence, and dispreads himself upon the subject with which he is 
dealing: and in such cases the attempt is made to follow him as closely 
as the manuseript will allow. Much more frequently than be ventures 
to speak in his own person, he cites the dicta of other authorities ; 
occasionally referring to them by name; more often introducing his 
quotations by a simple apera dha, ‘another bas said;’ and very fre- 
quently making extracts without any introduction whatever, as if of 
matter which might lawfully be woven in as an integral part of his own 
comment. The work, if it be a single work, from which these anony- 
mous citations are made, is written in the common gloka, and is seem- 
ingly of the same general character with our treatise itself, or a kind of 
metrical Priticikhya to the Atharva-Veda; wearing, however, more 
the ape of a commentary than does the metrical Praticikbya to the 


ie 5 

What has here been said of the commentary applies only to that 
part of it which ends with the third section of the fourth chapter: the 
concluding section, on the krama-patha, is of an entirely different char- 
acter, as will be explained at the place. 

While thus but imperfectly aided by the native commentator, 1 have 
enjoyed one compensatin ए advan tage over those who have undertaken 
hitherto the publication of works of this class, in that I have been able 
to avail myself of the results of their labors. Had it not been for their 
efficient h "+ much in the pees treatise might have remained obscure, 
of which the explanation has now been satisfactorily made out; and 1 
desire here to make a general acknowledgment of my indebtedness to 
them, which I shall have occasion to repeat hereafter in particular cases. 
I have thought it incumbent upon me to refer, under every rule, or in 
connection with every subject treated of, in the work here published, to 
the corresponding portions of the other Pritichkhyas, giving > briefer 
or more detniled statement. of the harmonies and + لخدا راب مت‎ of doc- 
trine which they contain. To the Rig-Veda Pritichkhya reference is 
made Pt mimarily by me | (२) and verse (¢loka),* the number of 

en 





the rule cited being | ed, according to the enumeration of 
both “ay aaa ognier and Maller + the latter (in the first six ge ive haptera only) in 
Roman | the former in Arabic. oe The Vijasaneyi Pratichkhya is 


| from Weber's edition, already rete to, and according to his 
enumeration of its rules. For my ability to include in the य pect 
of anaes netic doctrines the Thittiriya PraticAkhbya of Karttikeya, 1 have 
to thank Prof. Hall, as above acknowledged ; th ह excellant mannseri 
of the text and of the text and commentary (tribidshyaraina) which 
he procured for me will be made, I trust, to help the publication of that 
* Rago. th In the first chapter, of which the verses are uombered differently र 
and er, the former counting in the ten prefixed भ verses, the refer- 
ence is according to Regnier: to find the corresponding verse in Miller, aid ten to 
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the other PrAticAkhyas, for that of the Atharva-Veda nothing could be 
found. Considering, then, the faintness of the h a that additional 
manuscripts would later be ble, and considering the peculia 
mterest of this class of works—well attested ay the triple publication 
within a few years past, of Regnier, Weber, Miller—and the 
ableness of placing as speedily before the eves of scholars the 
whole material furnished by them, in order to the greater force and con- 
clusiveness of the results which some are already hastening to draw from 
them for the literary history of India, it has seemed best to publish the 
treatise without farther delay. Several circumstances deserve to be 
noted as s upporting this decision, by diminishing the १ 
arising from the seantiness and poorness of the mantiseript 
the first place, as regards the /acunae, they are, with two 
om agro importance, and do not either cause the loss of a rule of 
render its in n doubtfnl: while, in the two instances (both 
occurring in chapter IIT) in which one or more rules are lost, the loss at 
feast lies within the limits of a certain definite subject, and, though much 
to be regretted, is of no great extent or essential conseque As con- 
cerns, again, the cake ea on of the readings, it is to be observed that the 
commentary is generally full enough to establish the true version of the 
rules, and yet, at the same time, too poor and scanty to render its own 
restoration important. The general method of the commentator is as 
follows : he first states the role, then restates it in the baldest possible 
paraphrase, ct Bit plying the lacki se ar and adding the specifi- 
cations, if any the presence is inferri previous rules ; 
next follow the illustrative citations; the rule ४ once 
more, slong with the one next following, which is ewph com 
bined with it, and of which the paraphrase and illustration then follow 
in their turn. As an example, F eite here in fal! rule i. 7, with its com- 
mentary, beginning from the final repetition of the mext preceding rule: 
GOUT: प्रचमोत्नमा न انأو‎ न चवर्गः TET भवति । चदन्नकजाः। न चवर्ग; प्रथ 
मान्तानिं तृतो 


Thos we have everywhere (unless, as is sometimes the case, a few 
words have dropped out from the copy) a threefold we epee ition of each 
rule, and its true form is almost always restorable from their mien rae, ظ‎ 
notwithstanding the corruptions of the manuscript. If, now, com- 
9 were 8 as ener the other known Priti- 
it wou م‎ been in unsatisfactory either to 
جا عه‎ to edit it, or to disregard it: while, as the case actually 
it has itself attempted so little that we care comparatively little to 
know precisely what it says. Wherever its पनात] m = method is 
lowed, accordingly, little attention will be found paid to it in the 
notes. Nor has it seemed to me otherwise than a needless labor to 
notice, except in special cases, the corrupt readings of the man ; 
and this the more » هد‎ my distance from the original renders 
it impossible to a renewed collation the accuracy of my copy 
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other kindred treatises by their respective editors, Regnier, Weber, and 
Miller.* Any special tas One of the questions of the authorship 
and date of our treatise, its to the other PriticAkhyas and to 
the pape received text of the Atharva-Veda, and the like, is reserved 
for the commentary and the additional notes: it will be sufficient to say 
here, in a general way, that it concerns itself with that part of the Athar- 
van text which is comprised in its first eighteen books, and with that 
alone, and that it covers the whole ground which the comparison of the 
other treatises shows us to be necessary to the completeness of a Prati 
पका differing from any of them not more than they differ from one 


The manuscript authority upon which the present edition is founded 
isasingle oodex (Chambers छ, No. 143; Weber, No. 361), be- 
longing to the Royal Library of Berlin, a copy of which was made by 
me in the winter of 1852-3; it contains, besiies the text of the Priti- 
gikhys, a commentary tpon it, by an author not named, which styles 

simply Aydyt-bhdshya, ‘Commentary to the لي‎ red 
Treatise,’ as already noticed above. It is briefly described in Weber's 
Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 87-8). The signature 
at the acetone ta js as follows (with one or two obvious emendatio rir 
! fubham bhavatu: pricendikidydi namah: ماعب‎ 
rimoh: somal 1714 varshe jydishthaguddha 9 dine samdptalikhitam 
pustakem, The date corresponds to May, 1656; but it must, as in 
many other cases, be doubt fal whether this is the date of the manu- 
script in our possession, or of the one from which this was copied; in 
the present instance, the latter supposition may be regarded as decidedly 
the more probable. Most unfortunately, wom the extreme rarity 
of the work, the manuscript is a very poor one. Not only is it every 
where excessively incorrect, often beyond the possibility of successful 
emendation; it is-also defective, exhibiting lacunae at several points. 
Some may be of opinion, then, that the publication of the Pratichkhya 
upon its authority alone sears, and should not have been under- 
taken. ‘This would certainly be the case, were any other copies of the 
work known to be in भ to one प collation 
before apes, ts to publish w altogether nexcnenls 

as is hitherto known, the Berlin codex is unique. No public or 
vate library in Enrope, nor any in India accessible to Euro (ॐ 
been shown to possess abe وهنا‎ of it. For assistance in procuring a 
second copy, ears since to Prof. Fite-Edward 
Hall, then of Benares, whose knowl experience, and public and 
private made him the all others most likely to be of 

such a way; and he was kind enongh to interest himself zeal- 
ously in my behalf in searching for the work: but entirely without suc- 
cess; while he collected for me a mass of valuable materials respecting 
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IntropucTroRY Nore. 


Tue distinctive title 3 the work here published is Cdunaktyd cafur- 
ddkytyikd, ‘Cannaka's Treatise in Four Chapters.’ We have for it, 
however, only the authority of the signatures to the different portions of 
the manuscript containing the treatise; no reference to the latter 
name has yet been discovered, so far.as [ am aware, in any other lh 
of the Sanskrit literature. As regards the gender of the word, whether 
feminine or neuter, there is some question, In the signature to the first 
section ( pdda) of the first chapter (adAydya), it is styled caturddhydyika, 
as also at the close of the first chapter. With this accords, farther, the 
name, coturddiydyi-bidshya, given to the commentary in the signature 
of chapter IV, section 1, and at the close of the whole work. The 
neuter form, and the कम + to (109 >, are found only in the final 
भ ature, Which reads as follows (unamended): iti لمعمو مسصولم‎ 
ydyrke caturthoh we ah: ceturddhydythhishya samadpich.* The trea- 
tise was first brought to र t, and its character determined, by Roth 
2 the Preface to his Nin p. 1४१1}. It was recognized by him as 

ing what is indicated by our title, a Pratichkhya to a text of the 
Atharva-Veda. That it has any inherent right to be called the PriticA- 
khya to the Atharva-Veda is not, of course, claimed for it; but, consid- 
ering the extreme improbability that any other like phonetic treatise, 
belonging to any of the other schools of that Veda, will ever be brought 
to light, the title of Atharva-Veda Priticikhya finds 3 sufficient justifi- 
cation in its convenience, and in its analogy with the names given to the 





= Weber (Cat. Berl. MSS. 0 Ind. Literaturgeschichte, بم‎ 146) calls the trea- 
tise catwradhydyikd; ami 99) ter (Hist. Anc, Sansk, Lit.p, 18%, et 5) styles it edéwre- 
dhydyikd—each by a different emendation of the name given in the manuscript: 1 
do pot see the necessity of departing from the authority of the latter. 
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and more important part of the consonantal system is thus dis 
posed of at ablow. Of the remaining members of the system, 
those which most press for uniformity of representation, being 
of widest occurrence, are the palatal nasal and sibilanta, the 
English ng hi singing, sh in she, ond 2 in azure. With our views 
of the connected nature of these sounds, we should prefer to 
see them distin द hed from the lingual 7, 5, 2 by the same din- 
critical sign, @ dotor an accent; yet this is not a point which 
needs to he pressed, and, as above remarked, we should have no 
difficulty in थ our ८ proposals. Next in conse- 
1 uence are the lingual spirants, the English ८ in éhin and in dias. 
9 those who are unwilling to adopt our author's 2 and 4, the 
linguals with affixed rough breathing—as ¢, d'\—might seem 
natural and convenient substitutes: evidently, if a ¢ is made the 
basis of the surd sound, ad shonld be that of the sonant. So 
= with the oo [ठ] spirants: if z and y be rejected, and if x 
be deemed inadmissible, a &* and ag would not be unsuited to 
take their places. The compounds ch and 7, most accurately 
represented by the prefixion of a 0 distinguished ¢ 
and d to the sign 8 3 opted for the palatal sibilants ॐ and 2h, 
may have the diacritical distinction omitted, as by our author, 
or nerd = + 95 exceptional cases, be written by ¢ and j. 

Although the use of compounds with A to represent simple 
sounds is a violation of strict theory, and discordant with the 
rules by which it is desirable to be governed in the construction 
of an alphabet, yet there may be cases where practical consider- 
ations shall dees the rE loyment of the whole series of such 
compounds, sh, 2, th, dh, » gh ch. : 

Cases rit ond these will be of so exceptional and isolated oc- 
currence that 4 ay, with leas dange r'of serious inconven- 
ience, be left to the good judgment and enlightened insight of 
those who are called upon to construct alphabetic systems for 
practical use. No slight responsibility, however, rests upon him 
who first bas ts into written ميت‎ a a as ‘vin tongue, since it 
is impossible to say ‘of how many individuals and generations 
the convenience depends upon his work. There can be no 
aoe preparer aration for this than a thorough physical comprehen- 
sion of the sounds of one’s own native speech, and a correct 
understanding of the history of the signs with which it is writ- 
ten; and a searching and intelligible analysis of the English 
spoken alphabet must be the most valuable phonetical assistant 
to any one who, having the English for his mother tongue, is 
required to study the phonetic system of another language, 
whether for description or for reduction to a written form. 
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ated, if it Regie this rule. The same rule implies and requires 
that the diphthongal sound which we call “long मु in a ine, 
aisle, buy) should be स by the digraph चक and the इन 
thong ow (as in Aowse, (काट) ४५; au. 3 lt is much less easy to भ 
down poe ptory rulea for the other five vowel sounds whi 
most frequently call for representation. But the vowels of 
double per १ tion, the German ii (French u) and نا‎ (French ew), can 
hardly be better written than with the two dots, either above or 
below, and we should think that a virtual unanimity as regards 
them mi ght be pretty easily established. The neutral vowel 
(in En gli ١ but, burn) will occasion much . reater difficulty, and 
probably no sign can be suggested for it which will not encoun- 
ter strong opposition in many quarters. Our author's proposal 
will seem a strange one to most of those who come to it from 
English usages, and we have ourselves not been able to assent to 
it without some misgivings: but we have had mney م اد‎ preferable 
to suggest, unless to transfer the dincritical point from € to a; 
writing a. The vowels intermediate between @ and ¢ and a an 
© कु क , Tepresented in the English words cat and call, are 
also hard subjects for unanimity of treatment: and the more go, 
as they vary more in quality, in different languages, than the 
others. As said above, we should be very willing to see our 
author's nee generally adopted as their representatives. قف‎ 
the sign of long quantity, our author, with entire reason, prefers 
the horizontal line above the vowel ‘ome a): the circumflex 
(¢) is also available for this purpose: but the use of the acute 
accent (८) to denote the length of a vowel, Se has most un- 
stems - become very prevalent among the English, ia con- 
trary to all analogy, and unsupported by any consideration of 
fitness, convenience, ‘or neatness of appearance, and it ought to 
be summarily suppressed. The only customary and available 
sign of short quantity is the concave line above the vowel (a). 
Whether it be necessary or desirable to distinguish long and 
لي‎ quantity in writing must be determined for each language 
by itself: it can hardly ever be advisable, we should think, to 
plo y the diacritical marks of both classes in the same system, 
To indicate the nasalization of a vowel, by the expulsion throngh 
the nose of part of the breath by which it is uttered, Prof. Lep- 
sius employs the Greek circumflex above it (a8 ठ 6, 9), a very 
suitable sign: where this is for practical reasons not available, a 
postposed superior m (as a", ८ u") 15 8 be y good substitute. 
Secondly, as regards the consonants. We feel confident that 
almost no one to whom oat pee 18 jeep pe find any culty 
in assenting to our author's adoption of the si ms ak, g, td, ,2 + 9, 1 
fv, بك‎ 3 A, m, 7 ॐ) ४८ १ ae to es resent the values which t 
letters have in the English words dick, gig, tit, did, pap Be ind, fife, 
valve, sauce, zeal, hat, mum, nun, ye, woo, rare, lull: and the larger 
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# 0 of a letter or a series of letters, and to substitute 
rit one of those modes of utterance which are indicated in the 
general alphabet by a diacritical mark, it would yet be superilu- 
ous to use, in writing that language, the diacritical point. If, 
for example—for no actual instance now occurs to us—the Ara- 
bic had no £ च s, = but بل‎ ye, ye, ,رك‎ which are written in our 
author's ee with the underscored line, it would be prope 
in transcribing the language, to use for them the simple lingual 
letters, it being left for description to explain their peculiarity 
of utterance. Careful and detailed description must necessarily 
accompany any and every application of an alphabet to a new 
language, and even when that has done its utmost, there will 
remain much which only oral instruction can impart, much that 
cannot be learned but by long practice and familiar usage, and 
probably even much that can never be perfectly acquired by 
one to whom the language is not native. 

Tt is evident that adherence to a uniform standard of orthog- 
raphy is not in all cases to the same degree requisite and neces- 
sary. ‘The adoption of one alphabetic system throughout is 
most to be insisted upon where independent laborers are reduc- 
ing to writing, for practical 1 use, the same or nearly kindred 
idioms. Here, a diversity of characters employed leads to a 
confusion of which the consequences may be long and keenly 
felt. Where languages are quite independent of one another, 
minor inconsistencies in the mode of writing them are of com- 
parativel y small account, since, in the acquisition of a new lan- 
guage, whether for practical or scientific purposes, its phonetic 
and orthographic systems must receive an amount of attention 
and study in which such little incongruities will almost entirely 
disappear. In isolated फ 9, and treatises, in the ma- 
king up of empirical alphabets for co Tastes of vocabularies, and 
the like, hse freedom may very properly be allowed: con- 
venience of writing and printing, conformity with the previous 
usages of those for whose information or practical re et ane 
the alphabet is devised, leading to its greater intelligibility, or 
accuracy of application—these and other like considerations rise 
to an importance which authorizes and justifies ot deat from 
strict theory. It may be well here to review and classify the 
Standard Alphabet in a ——s mary manner, with reference to the 
greater or less authority and availability of its signs. تحار‎ 

First, as ل‎ gards the vowels. Here the most important and 
imperative is, that the five vowel sounds of almost univer- 
sal oceurrence, illustrated by the En — words far, prey, pique, 
note, rule, should be written by the characters a i i, بن‎ u, which 
originally and properly belong to them, and by no other; in 
other words, that the vowels should receive the “Italian” sound. 
No alphabet, under any circumstances whatever, is to be toler- 
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We have thus gone over nearly the whole of our author's 
system, turning our chief attention, as was natural, to those 
points in which we eould not agree with bim, and making our 
eriticisins upon them with entire freedom, while at the same 
time cherishing the highest respect for the work as a whole, and 
deeming it in many important regards superior to any other of 
the kind with which we are acquuinted. In no other, to our 
seeming, are learning and practical sense—the want of 
either of which is equally fatal to the success of such a work as 
is bere undertaken—united in the same d egree €, With Prof, 
Lepsius'’s view of the general method in which the standard 
alphabet is to be constructed we are fully ngreed; it is to be by 
the employment of the Latin alphabet to the farthest possible 
extent, and by the application of dincritical signs to the most 
suitalile bases to fill up its deficiencies; rather than, as some 
have proposed, by the introduction of italics and capitals aniong 
the ordinary “roman” letters; or, according to the methud by 
others, by turning letters topsy-turvy or wrong side before, by 
cutting away parts of characters, manufacturing arbitrary “vee 
for sounds, and the like, forming com (न even more offen- 
sive to the eye than that artificial and incon Erno pol-pourrt 
of characters, the Russian alphabet. As has been seen above, 
we only wish that he had gone yet farther in the carrving out 
of this principle, doing without Greek characters altogether, and 
pressing into active service the three anomalous letters c, j, and 
ند‎ as well as 4. We heartily د ب‎ prove, also, of Prof. Lepsius’s 
moderation in the distinction of sounds Pia: the ene up of 
ate for them. To compose a complete universal alphabet, 
offering a sign for every shade of sound which haman lips utter, 
however slightly differentiated, and requiring the use of that 
sign m for that sound in all cases without exception, forms no part 
of his plan. Even if the execution of such a work be allowed 
to be possible, the resulting alphabet would be lifted far out of 
the domain 32 practical availability, in which our author desires 
it to reat. The varieties of poset pronunciation are well-nigh 
infinite, and the signs of a general alphabet must be allowed to 
cover and designate each a certain sentry + as-we may call it, of 
articulation, rather than a single por int. It might be laid down 
as a general rule, that no two modes of pronunciation of 8 sound 
= uire to be distinguished by separate signs, unless they may 
ana do coexist as independent sounds in the same spoken svys- 
tem, Thus, for instance, notwithstanding the diff-rence in mode 
of pronunciation between the English and the German / and 
wv (ग्ध), they are not to be regarded as demanding different signs: 
it must belong to the description of the methods of utterance of 
each language to point out their distinction. And yet farther, 
if a language were found to lack the more usual and normal 
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and reopening of the throat would not take place, but, instead of 
3 


it, m 0 an instant of silence, مم‎ actual hiatus of sound, We 
can hardly believe that the use of the spiritus lenis by the Greeks 


was owing to their having noticed, and desiring to represent, 
the sound which our author defines: in our view, it was em- 
ployed rather by way of antithesis to the spiritus asper = just a8 
we, sometimes, for more markid keen from a negati "9 
quantity, write a positive quantity with a sign, setting +1, 
[व simply 1, over against —1. The use of the Semitic 
aleph is sufficiently explained by the syllabic character of the 
alphabet, and does mt necessar 1 imply any recognition of the 
smooth breathing as a member of the spoken system of sounds. 
Our author even sets down the Sanscrit 5 as representing this 
breathing; but we do not understand upon what groun 4 ; णि 
the sign stands distinctly for a, and fur nothing else; and we 
are not aware that the Hindu grammarians themselves—acute 
and hair-splitting as they were in catching and noting the finest 
shades of sound, and much as they w tk have been del ig hted 
with, and have made the most of, ; just such a nicety as this— 
ever took any notice of a. smooth breathing. It has not, to our 
apprehension, any claim to be recognized as a distinct element 
in the spoken system, and as requiring a sign for its repre- 
sentation. = 

Of that most difficult and puzzling sya لمي‎ the Semitic भि ain 
(Ar. رع‎ Heb. 2), which is the thi ird in our author's fancal 3 
we shall not venture to speak, as we must confess ourselves un- 
able either to utter or to describe it. So much as this we seem 
to see, that the definition given tes: y Prof. Lepsius is not entirely 
satisfactory. He makes it a “hard” sound, corresponding to the 
९५ ritus lenis as “soft.” According to the general meaning of 
he terms hard and soft, as used by our aut 8 this would sig- 
nify that the sprritus lenis was sonant, and this its corresponding 
surni—which is, of course, sprains ible. Jf, on the other it 
mean that the ain is produced b ५५८५५ actually more violent and 
audible unclosin Rae of the throat rea vowel, we do not see 
how this is to be brought into accordance with the descriptions 
of it given by the grammars. 

The Semitic strong A (Ar. ह, Heb. mn), our author's fourth 
fancal, has more claim to the utle, probably, than any of the 
others, as an A whieh, instead of being left in the condition of 
uncharacterized b reath, is, by some degree of approach at the 
deep guttural point, made slightly fricative, although not to the 
न of the zsound, with which it is most nearly allied in 








* See the article of Prof. hap on the A TA Ben the न rabic, بم‎ 127 ete., for a reexamination 
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labial ff, v, 3 4 b, But the anal alogy gy turns out, on closer exam- 
ination, to be only A phe parent, and there are such weak points in 
the construction of the class as forbid us to accept it and place it 
parallel with those already received into the general alphabetic 
scheme, ‘The first member of the series is the common aspira- 
tion A. Of this we have already sufliciently . spoken, showing 
why we cannot regard it as “faucal’’: it is faucal in no other 
sense than as all yoice, intonated or unintonated, must of course 
come through the fauces; and so, if thereis no = ying action 
on the part of the mouth ba i rgans, the sound produced mi sr ht, in 
a negative way, be sty led a throat-sound, or a faucal, or a laryn- 
gal. But the A is plainly no member of a faucal series in the 
sense in which the other sounds we have been considering are 
members of a palatal series, a lin ee al series, and so ४ ६ 
as having received a distinctive character by the action of the 
organ from which it derives its name; it is —_ le unintonated 
material, breath uncharacterized, or insufficiently characterized. 
The next member of the series is the Greek smooth breathing. 
This is regarded by Prof. Lepsius as a consonant, which necessa- 
rily and invariably precedes and ushers in a vowel not immedi- 
ately preceded by any other consonant; he defines it as consist- 
ing in a slight explosion produced by the openin 1 of the throat 
for the effort of utterance. Now we are quite unable to convince 
ourselyes that there is any such thing as this alleged smooth 
breathing, having a positive and necessary existence. It is, 
indeed, possible to shut the throat ane open it again before a 
yowel with an audible click (and yet the click will ध ؟‎ be 
audible unless the ee. vowel is whispered only, 1 d of 
being intonated, or unless between it and the click a little emis- 
sion of unintonated breath be suffered to intervene); but it is 
equally possible to substitute for the elick a very slight open 
breathing, an infinitesimal A; and not less so, again, to com- 
mence the vowel without any prefix whatever which the nicest 
ear can remark. Why should 1 be necessa>ry to close the throat 
as a preliminary to articulate speech? cannot one pass in the 
very midst of a breath from simple breathing to intonation and 
articulation? and are the vocal cords so sluggishly obedient to 
the will, that their approach to the vibratory position and tho 
expulsion of the breath in the effort of speaking may not be 
made truly simultaneous? We can credit either of these things 
only when our own mouth bears witness to our own ears of 
their truth: and this we have been thus far unable to make it 
do. Our author assumes that this consonant comes in where- 
ever we suppose ourselves to be pronouncing two vowels in suc- 
cession, but uncombined, as im “ the English go ‘over.” This is 
the same thing as to say that it is identical with the hiatus: but, 
if we can trust our own organs, this is a case where the closing 
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to, as uttered vel turning back the tip of the tongue within the 
dome of the palate: Prof, Lepsius represents them in the usual 
manner, by lingual letters dotted beneath: thus, 4, 4, 5, 2 To 
the left of these, again, would have to be the letters of 
the Sanskrit series usually “ pala नि if our author's 
view of them, as simple sounds, be accepted as the true one. 
They are now pronounced like the English ch and j, and are 
more regarded as having had that signification from the 
pecans co It is not the proper place here to enter into a disous- 
point: we will only say that the considera- 
tions adduced by our author in opposition to the common view, 
tho ag gh very weighty, do not appear to us entirely convincing 
and that we cannot the mutes of the series in question as 
differing from the eek ch and j in such a manner and degree 
قد‎ to require other representatives than th signs pro- 
vided for thosa sounds. As for the sibilant of the class, we have 
4 expressed our belief in its virtual identity with our 
sh. Prof. Lepsius adopts the acute accent as sign of the 
quality inherent in these ie etters, and writes the 
mutes, si sr and nasal as follows: £ n. To the two 
ting atal ch sound of the German, and the 
nin inch, ¢ the latter is worth exp ise. a by a 
peculiar character at all we have no objection—except ४ 
already explained, we would substitute ند‎ for z—the other two 
we do not think well chosen, even allowing the correctness of 
our ४1111078 on of their quality: for sounds produced 
= Ke ع‎ middle of the tongue against the middle 
of ak: pi palate (p. 42 [38]) would not have anything of that 
ty which we represent by ५9 but would be distinctly a 
kind of ६ च~ no letter produced farther forward than soft 
arte alate can be entitled to use ‰ or g as its representative. The 
iffer aged anciation of & before 
ng t, and 

















to establish a valid distinction between a palatal and a guttural 
kand gin the Sanskrit system would be to regard the latter 
class as uttered at the guttural position of our author's ¢ 
(Semitic koph), and the former as corresponding to our custom 


SF ally 
> Finally, Prof. Lepsius gives ua a class of “ faucal” sounds, 
which has not, so far as we recognized by any other 
५7 3 by 





fricatives and a osives, each being composed, aa 
here, of a ots “strong ie aaa that the 
series seems quite analogous to the lingual s, z, t, च or to the 
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where they stand for the sake of convenience, and not as belong- 
ing in any manner to the lingual series: this is indicated by the 
line drawn below them, from which the lingual series is to be 
regarded as commencing, For the same reason, the neutral 
vowel is given a position undér the a, with which, as explained 
above, it has the nearest relation. The labial pres might 
suitabl y enough be set somewhat to the left, and the lingual spi- 
rants somewhat to the mght, of the places allotted to them re- 
spectively, since each (न brings in a new organ, the teeth, inter 
mediate in position between the lips and tongue. Fora like 
reason, the palatal sibilants are entitled to a position farther to the 
right: they might, in a yet more fully expanded scheme, be set 
in an independent column. That the labial and مدي‎ spirants 
are letters of closer १ sition than the sibilants, and therefore to 
नय placed between these and the mutes, is very clear. In their 
production, the teeth are actually in contact with the lip and 
with the tongue respectively, and it is only because the teeth are 
too open among themselves to be Se en of making a close po- 
sition that the resulting sounds are fricative, and not explosive. 
This is not the case with the ch sounds, which we have put in 
the same rank; these have, in many respects, closer analogies 
with the sibilants than with the spirants, and would be oe 98 
properly ranked with the former; yet, as they lack the fall 
measure of sibilation, are certainly somewhat closer in position 
than their nearest relatives among the sibilanta, the sh sounds, 
and have historical an ct with the spirants—coming, in great 
part, from 44, as 3 from 6, and f from pi—we have ventured to 
give them the place they occupy in the scheme. 

The ود‎ aa thus drawn out, by no means includes all the 
sounds which our author treats, and for which he provides repre- 
sentatives. Some languages present whole series of consonantal 
sounds differing from those we have thus far considered. In 
most cases, however, they admit of being arranged without diffi- 
culty within the same general alphabetic frame-work, Thus, the 
series representing the Arabic رض رط‎ yo, كل‎ would come in just 
at the left i the common lingual series, being uttered, according 
to our author's description of them,* by app fying the flat of the 
tongue, instead of its tip, to the same part of the palate where 
the tip ए roduces the lingual letters, an 1 7 os also, by gen reneral 
acknowledgment, uttered with greater effort, or stress 0 enun- 
ciation: they are १ suitably represented in our author’s sys- 
tem by the ordinary ` bey: न letters, 4, d, 3, 2, with an underscored 
line; thus, ९, च 92 The t so-called “cerebrals" would 
come next in order to the left; they have been already referred 
+ مد‎ amrshps garam hat different views respecting their character, 4 
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which are furnished by the Spanish value of the latter, and by 
its graphic relation to x, we are ready to accept as sufficient, 
seanty though they are. It were, in pe. ct, a great pity to come so 
near to adopting = and yet not quite take it. our author's 
proposal is followed, we shall, whenever his character is to be 
written म a capital, use the Latin Y; why not accept the other 
form also—calling it, if we क) latinizing our 2 in order to 
ada os: it to being written and printed with the other Latin letters? 

The sonant corresponding to the surd ch sound is compara- 
tively rare, and, if we are not mistaken, chiefl 1 restricted to the 
wo or guttural pronunciation: the palatal would pass too 

ily into y to be easily kept distinct from that semivowel. If 
the surd is to be written with x, we should unhesitatingly take 7 
for the sonant, as is half proposed by our author; the ع‎ which he 
finally decides to anh is to be rejected, like 6, and for the same 
reason.* Ifa should be accepted as the sign of the surd, it 
would be necessary, probably, to devise some modification of g 
for the sonant. 

We have, then, the following, as a more complete scheme of a 
developed alphabet than was the skeleton — given: it 
contains the consonantal sounds most widely met with, including 
all those found in the English spoken alphabet: 











03 
9 ई 9 
3 त © Vowels, 
eh 0 
y r, ( ey a श्च Bemivowels, 
| 1 7 ४ कि, । । 
Sard | Aspiration, 
Bonant Fs z 2 न्प 
Surd a a ~ 
~ 7 fan 
pares 4 न छ ]ناا ا‎ _ ॥ 
ear 7 A t Compound. 
न क وسح‎ 
Some things in this scheme require explanation, since it is not 
in all po ints مع‎ theoretically exact a8 the simpler‘one before pre 





ble position, ui and بة‎ are placed 
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throat, as it seems to us, where the organs can be مق‎ approxi 
mated as to yield a fricative sound, or at the pon where the 
familiar and ungraceful ध of clearing the t, or hawk- 
erformed. The former of the two, we think, approaches 
ecidedly more nearly than the other to the point at which 4 and 
و‎ are produced, and it is to be reckoned as of the same class with 
them, Prof. Lepsius calls & and g “ gutturals,” according to a 
very generally received nomenclature, he ranks with them 
the deeper ch sound. We have all along avoided the use of the 
term guttural, as ated to the series in which the two mutes 
referred to ०० 9९08०58 it seems to us to suggest and imply a 
point farther ic in the mouth than that at h they are ac- 
tually produced: We entirely agree with our author — (36]) 
in locating the place of utterance of ¢ upon the soft close 
upon where it joins the hard palate: their junction seems to be 
the line of division between lingual and palatal mutes, and be- 
hind it, even with the tip of the tongue, one produces a sound 
which is rathera ¢ thanaé But the anterior part of the soft 
palate is hardly entitled to be called “ नव 
“ cuttural” letters: that term should rather be reserved 
fos the de the deeper place of origin of the other ch; at or very near 
which is also produced, if our author's description be correct, the 
Semitic koph (Arabic 2, Hebrew رزج‎ very properly written by 
with 7, its “stele though not its phonetic, equivalent in 
© Euro 
क the ch sounds, our author proposes to make use 
of the Greek letter z, nes as deeper = ttural sound with 
the simple character, x, higher or palatal with the same 
| accented, or y. Precisely the same objections lie against 
this expedient as against the adoption of 4, already treated of; 
and for our own at least, we should ५ referred to take 
another course. There is a Latin letter still left unemployed in 
our author's proposed abet, which, although its usual signifi 
poner on quite different Pom the sound now pa to Seal 
sented, has that signification in at least one of princi 
guages of Euro e Spanish; and which, moreover, is the 
grap 10 9 x: we mean the 
tter a. Prof. ar us has considered the question of applying 
this letter to si the ch sounds, and he rejects it, pronouncing 
it (p. 33 [80]) “ ae improper” for such a use. It is true 
at there are consi ons of es against it, of which we 
are by no means sure that they will not with many or with most 
udges have a preponderating infinence, and cause the rejection 
of our seg ut, in our own apprehension, they are all 
overborne by the signal vantage of tis of takin ९ 
and turning to account all the characte alphabet. 
The two points of connection between the sound and the sign 

















hand, do not see why, if the rule isa good one, it ought not to 
mood in امي‎ « the as well as with the Latin 
alphabet, PEE ERR i d have कभ 
suthor devise some modification of ¢ and d, of a different kind 
sk pie assumed to pees ५४ “ cerebral” - 

an Instance, & f an with a stroke Wii عه‎ | 
them—to stand for the sounds in question. But are ot 
jections yet powerful to his manner of dealing with the 





sonant sound, the is, egy with to his 

explanation of the betw اهاي‎ pie surd sonant 
letters, regarding the sonant as a weaker or softer utterance 
of the he to mark the former with the same Greek 


letter , only eens spiritus lenis above it to indicate ita gen 
tler pronunciation. Here, for the first time, we must positively 
decline to accept his क It is hard enough to have to 
borrow a Greek letter surd sound; but to take the same 
‘sign for the sonant also, while everywhere hitherto surd and 
sonant have had differen and then to mark their 
difference by a sign which ० upon and implies a false 

is more than we can poy consent to do. Far 
better were it to follow the course - which our भ himself 


थ a A 7९100106 but, from An ०1०0५९2 

mities attending the other course, does not venture to adopt 
namely, to take the Greek 5 for the sonant character. If we 
must accept 8, let us by all means have 5 also, in its Modern 
Greek value: that is even a less violation of the proprieties of 
the Ancient Greek than to set the smooth breathing over a con- 
sonant, and with a value in no way belonging to it. 

The two sounds of the German ch—the one following a, and 
the labial vowels ره‎ u, the other following the vowels of 
position, € 4, di, 6, and those لا ريات‎ of which the final ele- 
ment is palatal, as ei, ew—are allotted by Prof. Lepsius to 
guttural and palatal classes respectively. The distinction be- 

een the two in respect to mode of b tly 

each is a rough A, as we may call it, rasped through the 

the ae le change from the position of the 

ing vowel. If the vowel is a palatal one, uttered between 

ver suriace of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, the 

au ing ch is of the same character; it is produced by an ex- 

aria of unintonated breath त the same position made a 

ittle more close: or it may even y¥ 9 more violent expulsion 
out of more 

pore without ع‎ fiction. The ch after 

forth farther back, at the deepest point in the‏ قا ४‏ ,0 بت 





















+ عد ل سو سخ ب ا‎ has himeelf later 8 and ¥ os 
क definitively adopted 5 
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been accustomed, or to adopt = or two convenient signs which 
in their assigned value must be learned by 7 a majority instead of 
a minority, or a larger instead of a smaller majority, of those 
who use the alphabet. In fact, Prof. Lepsius himself furnishes a 
sufficient arg ment against his own rule, by palpably violating 
it in more than one instance: we will not insist upon the cir- 
cumstance that 1 presumes to write the vowels and व ظ‎ 
by characters pccordi ng to their Italian values, while the 
English language, and in a less ०० ree the French, aves them in 
many cases a quite different signification: but he adopts w 
for the labial semivowel, in spite of the more usual value of the 
sonant spirant ©) which it has in other ease than English ; 
he takes y for the palatal semivewel, although 16 is vowel, vo 
and semivowel combined, and diphthong, one or all, in the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe: he represents the a er palatal of 
the Semitic languages by رن‎ which has not that value in a single 
European language; nor 1s his use of v and ¢ free from similar 
objections. In every one of these cases, we heartily approve of 
the choice which he has made; but we do not approve of his 
eu Hing ing himself and us off from other such convenient adapta- 
tions, by the perem tory y action of a rule which he observes so 
imperfectly. The fourt rule runs as follows: Explosive letters 
are not to be used to express fricative sounds, and vice versa. 
That is to say, for instance, ¢, of which the original sound was 
that of ¢ an explosive, or full mute, must not be used as a base 
upon which to form a character to represent the fricative, or con 
tinuable, sound of the German ch; ¢ must not be altered to ex- 
press the th sound, and so on. It 18 lt to see wh 4 this 
should be made a peremptory rule, the binding force of which is 
not to be set aside by any opposing considerations. On the con- 
trary, since the spirants, for example, historically develop them- 
selyes in numerous instances from the mutes, there would seem 
to be a peculiar propriety in developing their مم م‎ tative 
signs also from those of the mutes—if Ee ractical consi न erations be 
found to favor rather than oppose such a process. Our author’s 
last two rules, we think, might better have been stated as import- 
ant picks leading principles, not to be set aside without good and 


ficient reasons. 

` But to return to the pie: te 1 spirants-—For the surd ¢ sound, 
as heard in thin, throw, path, Prof. Lepsius ps مل‎ a the Greek 2 ag 
representative: not without reluctance, for feels the preat 
undesirableness of introducing foreign characters into the Latin 
alphabet, ines also allows that the primitive sound of 2 was not 
fricative, like our ‘4, but an - pirated 4, or a f with an A closely 
following it. He is restrained, however, vd his fourth rule from 
0 (त any म rm of our explosives 
fandd to indicate the fricative spirants. We, on the other 
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The spirants of the lingual series are the two soun son 8, surd and 
sonant, of the English th, as instanced in the two words thin and 
this. They are properly ' dento-linguals, being, unlike the other 
letters commonly called “dental,” actually produced between the 
tongue and the प्र os rtecth. What part of either shall be used 
is a matter of indifference : the same sound is originated, whether 
the tip of the tongue be set against the inner surface of the 
teeth (only not مع‎ as to form a contact upon ach: be or whether 
its tip or any part of its upper surface be applied under the points 
of the teeth, For foreigners, who are wont to find great diffi- 
culty in catching and imitating this sound, it is a method infalli- 
bly attended with success to seize the end of the tongue between 
the teeth, and hold it firmly there, while the breath 1s foreed out 
over 1६. 

Before examining the characters adopted by Prof. Lepsius for 
the lingual spirants, it will be well to consider the rules which, 
at the outset of his treatment of the consonants (pp. 81-2 [28)), 
he lays down as necessary to be followed in the work of fitting 
signs and sounds to each other. The first two of these rules— 
that © sg foe y simple sound 28 to be ibe expreseed by a simple sgn, 

| 0 ~ 











and that different sounds are not | 1 by ene and 
same sign—are of obvious propriety, and their generally b 
ing character will, we are sure, be universally assented to—yet 
even to the first of these we have been ready above to admit a 
single exception (or rather, to replace by it an exception admitted 
by our author himself to the second), In > peculiar Case, and in 
order to gain what seemed to us an importan 2 ractical advantage. 
The third rule is to the effect that those ह oo characters 
which have a different value in the oe. 1 [1 iI on ts 
bets are not to be admitted into a general alphabet. This shuts 
out from all employment such letters as ¢,j, .د‎ To such a rule 
we are rey y loth to yield assent. With so scanty an alphabet as 
the Latin for material to make ose bis of characters of, it is 
very hard to have any part of it ruled out of use in advanee, 
unless for more cogent reasons than can be urged in favor of this 
rule. The multiplication of diacritical points, the introduction 
among the familiar letters of our alphabet of others of د‎ discord- 
ant form and style, like the Greek, are both very inconvenient 








and very distasteful, and if wee possibly be avoided, wholly 
or partly, by ५ use of Roman letters which would oth- 
erwise be left id! 


९, manta good sense would seem to teach us 
so to avoid them. The value of the signs composing the general 
alphabet must, of course, be learned by every person who is to 
nse it: not a single language possesses all its characters in the 
signification it attributes to them; it is but a small matter to add 
one or two more to the list of those which each person must teach 
himself to apply in a different way from that to which قط‎ has 
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Semitic Mersin by = न with a en {६ and 
ध} ‘pe —_ still more nearly as the Sanskrit (हक ظ‎ 15 (according 
to his understanding of their character), which he represents by 
k',g'. The inaccuracy, it is true, 0“ 18 in great measure excused by | 
the practical inconvenience of adding a second diacritical mar 
to ‘he compounds, and by the awkwardness of introducing two 
new characters into ب‎ which know the sounds represented 
by them only in these combinations ; yet we should be inclined 
to draw from it an argument aati of a yet aS SE २, 
representation. Considering the peculiar intimacy with whie 
the elements of the sounds 10 questio bined—such that 









that more than one language, elsewhere very careful to make its 
vowels long before double consonants, does not allow them to 
constitute position—we should not be unwilling to turn to 
account in their representation the otherwise useless ¢ and 7 of 
the Latin alphabet. To write € for the sound ch, and to retain 7 
with its English value would, indeed, involve the inconsistency 
of writing compound sounds with simple signs ; but this meon 
sistency may be set off agai oe 1st the inaccuracy of writing رقا‎ dz; 
and if we are dealing with a matter so knotty as to compel us at 

any rate to a violation of our system, is it not better to err on 
the side A ie practical convenience ?* 

The labial series has no sibilanta; for its pair of fricatives, surd 
and sonant, expressed in our ten uthor's system by fand © ae with 
guishes =e lingual, palatal, and cerebral = bilan ts, that it seems 
preferable to put them into another class; which, for lack of a 

etter name at hand, we will call the “ 1 |स." Of these two, 
the fis more universally found, and of earlier development— 
which is apt to be the case, as between surd and sonant letters 
of the same organic دي‎ tion. In their ordimary pronunciation, 
the eee per teeth are placed directly upon the lower lip, and the 
breath, unintonated or intonated, forced out between them. They 
would be most accurately deseribed, then, as dento-labials. The 
German utterance of these sounds, however ¢ and the same thing 
ia claimed by some for the Latin /), brings the teeth much less 
distinctly into action: the German / and v (च्छ) are almost purel 
lip me crowded in upon the labial series between w and p, 

















HRY + لمج‎ af this ener aod that the second edition of his Stund- 
in qo vestion—yet with the addition to them of the same dincritical mark which be 
ally adopts for the of and ch sounds; thus, ¢, كر‎ These signs ore quite an im 
provement, in our view, on the 8غ‎ and كك‎ which they replace, yet we appre: 
ciate the भत و2‎ of writing with dincritical points characters not em 
ployed in 
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lingual letters, but very decidedly more akin with the former. 
The term dental” is an incorrect one as applied to it, since not 
only are the teeth not at all concerned in its production, but it is 
even originated at a point quite distant from them. We have 
earefully avoided the use of the term dental throughout, because 
we think it 8 misnomer, even as allotted to s, =, च andt By 
long and careful trial, we have convinced ourselves that the close 
approach and contact which give origin to these sounds are not 
upon the teeth themselves, but immediately at their base and 
behind them. Even though the tip of the tongue touch the teeth 
in the utterance of ¢ and ee the determining contact is upon the 
gum: the only sound producible between the ton gae and the 
teeth themselves is that of th; the teeth are not tight enough to 
make a mate closure. ` | 

In hia selection of a sign for this pair of sibilants, our author 
has not been quite so aye as usual. After rejecting the ع‎ with 
0 spiritus asper above it (thus: #), because the latter has a value 
of its own, which would not belong to it as thus u 38 , he ado 2 
as diacritical k the usual sign of a short vowel, which is lia- 


5 = 
19: 







ble to precisely the same objection, and writes 5, % भर should 
have chosen ¢’, for just the analogy on account of which our 
author rej थ ta it—because we 


pects 1 egard the sound P ro pe rly pala- 

tal, and think it identical with the Sanskrit palatal sibilant, A 

dotted + or *, would also have pleased us better than the sign 

adopted, as being more easil 1 written, and not suggesting a value 

which it does not possess. Still, the 1 int is one of inferior con- 

sequence, and we should not think of seriously १५ uarreling with 
the method of representation proposed by Prof. Lepsius.* 

The sounds of the English ch in church, and 7 and क in judge, 
are represented in our author's system by ¢ and dz, as being evi- 
dently compound sounds, containing as their final elements the 
surd and sonant sibilants just trented. These signs, however, 
include aslight inaccaracy, which we P resume did not escape the 
notice of Prof. Lepsius, 19 but was neglected b 4 him as of insig- 
nificant importance, ‘T'he ¢ and d, त (२ ) which form the first 
istituents of the compounds, are not the ordinary ¢ and d, as 
uttered close behind the teeth, and with the tip of the tongue: 
they are brought forth within the dome of the palate, and by the 
flat of the tongue—that is to say, by a contact of the same كان‎ 
ge and at the same point, where a near approximation gives 
the si sound. We properly require, then, some dincritical point 
to distinguish them from the common linguals, from which they 
differ quite as much, and in very nearly the same way, as the 








* 10 his later papers, we observe that he substitut rath Wc plea Quarta GAN ba sabstwatss wa لديو‎ eas Haw a cir lar mark, like a cir- 
cumflex inverted, for the cireular one: thus, (न क the Slavonian 
usage to which he refers on page 35 [81]. 


॥ । 
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And this distinction seems to us to draw through the system a 
more marked line of separation, to divide it into two classes more 
decidedly different from one another, than that between vowels 
and consonants. Jf we were to separate the alphabet into two 
great ¢ 1 it would be rather here than there. 
ae ing to fill in the other classes of sounds which help 
to make up the com pete alphabetic system, we may commence 
with the sibilants. ‘The sibilant most universally found to occur, 
and the oldest and only primitive one in our family of languages, 
is the lingo uals. This is, like r, a breach, made at the tip of the 
tongue, of the position of closure in which ¢ | ronounced: the 
breach is a less open one, and the material expelled through it is 
the unintonated breath. Hence the so frequent historical transi- 
tion of 9 into r; and hence even, in the Sanskrit, the prevailing 
eee relation of s and ras correspondin BS surd and sonant. 
The s, however, has its precise sonant correlative in 2, which is 
pronounced with exactly the same position and degree of clo- 
sare, and differs only in the material expelled, which 1s intonated. 
The other common sibilant is that which in our enguegs 18 Writ- 
ten, thou gh ५ a simple sound, with the compound si Prof. 
Lepsius does not expressly define it, yet we gather from what he 
says of it on pees 4 [40], and from his classing it os “dental,” 
that he would describe it in a manner with which we could not 
agree. The most instructive and decisive experiment which one 
ean try in his own mouth upc the sibilants, 75 to appy the tip 
of the tongue to the roof of the mouth in front, just behind the 
upper teeth, uttering an s there, and then to pass the tip ony | 
backward along the palate, continuing the sibilant sound. It 
will ४6 perceived that, for a brief space, the Sari, स is 
clearly such as we should call an +, but that, as soon as the tongue 
passes the ridge at which the dome of the palate rather abruptly 
rises, the sibilant assumes the character of a9, sh, and maintains 
it, with unimportant chan ५६० of quality, as far back as the ton 
can reach in the mouth, The ridge referred to forms the di span 
line between the region where s and that where eh نا كذ‎ 1 
this difference of me gion constitutes the essential distinction be- 
tween the two sounds, The tip of the pail a € is not necessary 
to the formation of either: its upper flat suriace, applied in front 
of the ridge, is used by some persons in their ordinary utterance 
of ~ while the usual sh is always produced by that pers mart of the 
organ, applied within the dome: 4 e sh sound, slightly different 
in quality from this, which is brought forth by turnin g, the the tip 
of ae tongue back into the dome of the palate, 13 the Sanskrit 
“oerebral” هين‎ distinct cerebral, like all the other letters of its 
clase, and not identical with our sh, although so nearly akin 
with it. The position of the sh and its कुः onding sonant zh 
(2 in azure: the French زر‎ is thus between the palatal and the 
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We would construct as follows the complete tableau of the 

principal sounds thus far treated of : 

VYowe!s, ; م‎ i © 

1 0 | 
Bemivowels, 0 क| w — 
Nasals, n n | 
ates, | g d 7 
५ | k t p कप्य, 


The nasals create a little difficulty in the arrangement of the 
alphabet, inasmuch as they introduce an element which has no 

part in the formation of the other lette re and, while in position 
of the mouth organs se are close, like the mutes, they are nev- 
ertheless, in virtue of the freedom of the passage w h ich one f । 
unclose, quite open letters, having many important analogies with 
the semivowels and yowels. Thus, both n and m are sometimes 
used as vowels, like rand 1 For this reason we P lace them next 
the semivowels, between these and the mutes. Again—and this 
is perhaps the most marked common characteristic which unites 
them into one class—the vowels, semi-vowels, and nasals have all 
together but one corresponding surd, the letter A. This letter 
our author refers to a new class which he sets up, and calls the 
“faucal”: he describes it as produced “behind the guttural point, 
immediately at the larynx” (p. 39 (84]). We cannot quite agree 
with this treatment of the A, which seems to imply that it has a 
characteristic position of its own, or is 2 Sager with the 
mouth organs fixed in a certain way, which we think is plainly 
not the case. Our European A, although in great part of guttural 
origin, has become a mere breathing, and is always uttered in 
the same position with the next following letter, which letter can 
be no other than a vowel, semivowel, or nasal. The A which pre- 
cedes an इ as in the word he, is an emission of unintonated breath 
through the same position of the organs which ae to the 
i, or through the close नत ; before च as im hoot, it 18 
uttered through the close labial pon ition; the same is true of the 
A which ` p recedes the semivowels y and w, as in the words jue 
(yi) and when (Awén); and the Greek rough breathing before و‎ 
was doubtless of like character. That is to say, in the production 
of the a 3 els, semivowels, and nasals, the भु proximation of 
the organs is not so close that the utterance through them of 
unintonated breath can give sounds individually characterized, 
and capable of being snp loyed as independent members of the 
alphabetic system: all their positions together add buta सः 
surd to the alphabet, the simple peed or aspiration A, In 
the rest of a on the other band, each position of the 
mouth organs adds to the alphabet two sounds, produced by the 
emission, the one of intonated breath, the other of unintonated. 
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rate, sonant and surd, or the like, and such terms ought to 
एमे throughout for our author's “soft” and “strong,” 
to the rigorous exclusion of the latter. 





© In his on the Chinese and Tibetan and on the Arabic, Prof, 
the difference in respect te intonation between the two معجممك‎ of pounds 
here in question, and متم‎ usually cally them by names which are measurably 
free from the objections we have against “soft” لوم‎ “strong.” But in the 
latter paper (pp. 1$-10), after an elaborate discusnon of the phonetic relations of 
two classes, he comes anew to the conclusion, which we ennnot but deem an عع‎ 
rovevus one, that, while intenathon does indeed constitute a usual distinction between 
strong and soft sounds, it is pet, after all, the primary and fondamental wne: this 
baing, rather, the difference in strength of the emitted breath Withont ent 
into a detailed analysia of bis angoment, which would i व्व oa 
pages, وى‎ weal! point out that there are two circumetanees re षठ misinterpreta- 
tion of which he seems to be especially led ast The first is, that there is अरप 
१.८ ى‎ less emission of breath in the production of the intunated than in that of tha 
Intonated letters, If there ॐ no intonation, if the لضم‎ cords remain relaxed, 
the whule aperture of the anys is left open for the escape of breath, and the lungs 
in & very brief moment be entirely emptied of their content: Mf there is ماما‎ 
nation, the aperture is almost by elevation and approximation of the 
membranous valves the vibration of whose edges (य the tune; a mere slit is 
left fur the passage of the breath, and this cannot be कः जुः 4 expelled from the 
longs until after 9 prolonged utterance of round, Thos, other things belng equal a 
surd letter will ام سامت مد‎ Agrester etpenditere of breath than a sonant; but it is, we 
are cure, a direct re f the true relation of things to make the diminutien of 
the ميات‎ of breath the primary, amd the intonation the secondary and subordinate 
cireumetance. We understand Vref, Lepeiu«, by his ecale of mazima and minima, 
to admit that-more breath may be expended in the vielent utterance of a sonant 
than in the mage utterance of a surd: yet to held that the strength of utterance ia 
the main thing, because, through the whule scale of. degrees of force, the surd sound 
would employ mure breath than the sonant of correspond cy taba 19 not this 
ps mech as if one were to avy that the essential physical between wale 
female lies in the inferior strength of the latter; since, iboogh 9 man of mrini- 
mum power may be weaker than a woman of maziemm power, yet & छाज स 
reas than a mezienes woman, and a minima man than ه‎ कर्षण 
woman | we may increase and diminish the force of utterance of elther a sord 
or a sent and to a marked degree, withoat alteration of their distinctive 
character, then it seems clear that force of otterance cannot be their distinguishing 
characteristic: while, on the other hand, if it be troe, as we confident 
that the element of intonation cannot possibly be introduced into nf for 
withont immedintel 1, necessarily converting it into a ४, nor the tof कठ 
Butinn thken awny ar without at once म an ¢ of it, we cannot besiinte to 
regard the presence or absence of intountion as i न distine- 
tive character of the sounds in 
The other ¢irenmstance to whee regard Prof. Lepsins as giving a false valoe 18 


that in न we are able, tr a certain extent, to make audible the (कियत 
between surd sonant. In whispering, the place of tone is taken by a rust 
of the breath the edges 


cords, which are approxi gals not sufficient i nor with tension enongh, to 
produce ur ऋज्र ion, although approaching متلا‎ 1 propertion to the effort 
2 
hoarse शवा an stom ऋ na 
passing over into, clear sound. There is क ८ of resonance in it to make nll the 
vowels and ecmivowels distinctly audible, and it can in some measure perform the 
same office for the sonant ronsonnnts : oy , very pela ee it requires ao inbored 
at distinctness of utterance, and the close attention of on emr not too far re- 
moved, to distinguith ه‎ bots ed saza and fava from seea and rafo. We cannot 
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to assume what is implied in the names “hard” and “soft”: that 
9 differs from z in being pronounced with a greater effort of the 
organs; that it is a hard or strong utteranee, while = is weak or 
soft: and this is presi 4 érroneous, for either can, without altera- 
tion of its distinctive character, be pronounced with any required 
degree of force—with the gentlest possible emission of breath, 
such a3 hardly yields an audible sound, or with the most violent 
expulsion of which the organs are ¢apable—and in ordinary use 
pier do not at all differ from one another in this respect. Our 
author should have allowed himself to be instructed as regards 
the point in question by the Hindu frammariana, to whom he 
finds just ocension to refer more than once as distinguished for 
their skill in phonetic analysis, and ca ipa ble of becoming our 
guides to the understanding of the sounds of our own Jangun 2 
(0. Fie A | 14 ) : none of them, so far as we Know, fails to define 
cu y the difference between “hard" and “soft” letters, He 
himself comes very near the true explanation once or twice, as 
wliere he notices (p. 27 [24]) that all the soft fricative consonants 
include in themselves an intonated sound, or vowel: such a sound 
is, indeed, included in them, os well asin the soft explosi vea, and 
it is precisely this that makes them soft, for “soft” differs from 
“hard” solely y in being uttered with intonated breath, instead of 
unintonnted; that is to say, with sound, instead of breath alone. 
It may seem a contradiction to speak of a mute letter—for in- 
stance, a —as uttered with intonated breath; but the di 4 
igonly مم‎ apparentone. Intonated breath, as any one may read- 
ily convince himself by experiment, can be foreed up into the 
mouth éyen when closed, until the ना of the mouth is filled 
with the sirso expelled. Thus, with the lips compressed, and 
no exit permitted through the nose, one may make a sound, in 
which, even without the closure broken, the ear will recognize a 
b quality, and which will last until the cheeks are fully distended, 

pie rhaps 9 second or two: time enough, though short, to utter a 
dozen d's in. The syllable pa differs from ba, then, in this: in 
the former case, the intonation of the breath, the expulsion of 
sound, begins the instant that the labial contact is broken; in 
the latter case, it beg gins the instant before: opa differs from aba 
in that, in the one, the breath loses its sonant quality during the 
instant of closure represented by عم‎ in the other, there is no ces- 
sation of intonation from beginning to end of the utterance. In 
the fricative or continuous letters, ass, =, or ثرا‎ ४, the case is yet 
more conspicuously elear; and no one, we are confident, can fail 
to convince himself by a very little trial that the only difference 
between any such pal r of sounds lies in the difference of the 
material which is furnished from the lungs and throat to that 
॥ position of the mouth organs which is characteristic of both, 

he हत names, then, by which the two classes of sounds 
should be distinguished are intonated and unintonated, vocal and 
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each letter of complete closure has its corresponding nasal; so 
top, ¢ £ मः ऋ, به‎ and the English ng (in sing; orn in 
anger, ink). Observation shows us, however, that hardly any 
language gives to the palatal nasal the same value, as an inde- 
pendent constituent of the alphabet, as to the other two: itis 
oh yed only 9 a subordinate a ity, either solely before a 
salatal ‘mnate, or also at the end of a syllable, where a palatal 
mute has in pronunciation been lost after it, as in English and 
German. Hence it has no sign allotted to it in the Latin alpha. 
be and one i one must be devised and applied to its designation. Our 
author £ n with a dot above as diacritical point: thus, #— 
which seems unobjectionable, if not found to be inconsistent with 
other signs to be adopted later, The second point to be noticed 
is that the close positions in which &, ا‎ p are uttered give ee | 
not to those letters on] y , but also to another set, بك رو‎ 6. P 
Lepsius distinguishes the two classes by calling the latter “ soft,” 
the é former “strong” or “sharp"—terms which he prefers, appar- 
ently, to the more natural and usual correlative of “ soft,’’ viz. 
“hard.” This whole nomenclature seems to us exceedingly 
objectionable, as founded on fanciful analogy rather than on phys- 
ical analysis. ‘The terma hard and soft, once so usual, have of 
late become in good degree banished from phonetical works, and 
their re-introduction Oy our author is a regrettable step in a back- 
ward direction. Much as we dislike the color analogy, already 
spoken of, we would almost as lief see a, छ بنة‎ ६ 0 habitually 
ealled in our author's pages the red, का the blue, and the 
green vowel, etc., respectively, as to find p and ¢ and = and २, 
entitled the strong and the soft mute or sibilant, The use of 
these terms by our author, however, depends in great part upon 
an actual defect in his physiological analysis of the sounds to 
which they are applied: he has no clear, penetratin 3 and ever- 
present ay preciation of the difference between what he calls the 
strong and the soft letters. This defect is something rather char- 
acteristically German: it is really amazing how some of the 
most able physiologists and philologists of that nation have 
blundered over the simple and ae obvious distinction be- 
tween an sandaz,an/fandav,apandad, ete. Thus, to cite 
but an instance or ee the really eminent physiologist Johannes 
Miller can see no difference between a p and a 5 except a 
difference in Pe to the force of utterance; and the noted 
aes rammarian Becker can find nothing better to say of them than 
that the one, the soft, is naturally fitted to stand at the beginning 
of asyllable, and the other, the hard, at its end; that is to say, 
that dué is a correct and normal compound of sounds, while tub 
is something topsy-turvy, an infraction of the order of nature, 
and ought not, we suppose, to be uttered—as, by most Germans, 
it cannot be, The more usual way of settling the difficulty is 
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near approximation of the organs, such as is universally charac- 
teristic of fricative sounds, it 1s not easy tosee. ‘The real defini- 
tion, if we are not mistaken, is this: r and / are both breaches of 
the close position in which a for d is produced; in the r, the 
breach र made at the tip of the tongue; in the ॥ it takes 4 lace 
at the sides, the tip remaining in contact with the palate.* Both 
may be formed at many different positions along the roof of the 
mouth: wherever a d can be uttered, there it can be broken into 
anrand ani In English, as in Sanskrit, the > is ordinarily 
uttered with the tip of the tongue reverted into the dome of the 
palate, and is not vibrated or trilled, aa it hardly admits of bein g 
in that position = in mse et ea which have developed a “ cerebral 
series, r is properly placed ; | at the head of thatrank; where there 
is none such, it may well enough be left with |, in the lingual 
series. ‘There : is also another /—not referred to, we believe, by 
Prof. nee epsius, but forming an important constituent of more than 
one mod masher which POSSESSES A a forbes char- 
acter, and stands in intimate relations with क. ५ as the dis- 
tinctive and indispensable characteristic of an ]ا‎ that it is pro- 
duced by an opening at ५ the sides of the tongue; but the inter- 
yening closure is made by the middle surface, and not by the tip, 
of the tongue: it is the breach of such a d as is formed by press- 
ing the fiat of the tongue against the reof of the mouth, well 
within the dome of the palate. 

From y and w respectively, a very slight additional degree of 
closure gives us the full stoppage of the breath represented by 
kand .نم‎ Andif there is any reason why our author should have 
arranged the vowels in the triangular method adopted a him, 
there is precisely the same reason why he should have proionged 
the sides of his triangle to their natural terminations in the mutes. 
If we may follow down the line of progression from a to بع‎ from 
€ toe, from € to ए why not २८५ pon in the same direction, from 
ito y, and from y to &? and why not, in like manner, from a@ to 
p, instead of stopping short atu? If the triangle be thus com- 

pete ¢ will properly enough oceupy the middle of its base, as 
belonging in the same rank with & and رم‎ and as being produced 
by closure of the organs at a point between the Jabial and the 
palatal. But before we proceed to construct the triangle, itis 
necessary to take account of two matters which have not yet 
been considered. First, though the aperture of the mouth be 
closed by contact at the three points referred to, there is still ه‎ 
way for the exit of the breath, namely through the nostrils, and 
the permission of its escape in ath way gives rise to و‎ distinct 
class of sounds, called nasals. ‘There may be, or must be, in any 
language, os many sounds of this class as there are mutes; 


* In ls paper 5:9 de ide عن كه كوس‎ Asbo Gs S40) Peeks Repeien راركت‎ speaks of tha 1 se 
بن‎ In hs paper on the Arabic (p, 140), Prot Lepsiun explicitly speaks of the ؛‎ 
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ing before an opener vowel, هم‎ क, in the same शा take on a 
character no longer purely vocal, and become the “semivowels” 
y and छ, baat the latter are not at all closer in position than 
their correspondi ideale we are not prepared to maintain : in- 
deed, it is certain that they are sometimes ,مع‎ else we could 
not utter the syllables ye, woo: but it is questionable whether 
they have this greater degree of closeness except when it becomes 
necessary to distinguish them from a following i and w; and, at 
any rate, the difference between them and i and 8 respectively 
ia not greater than between long and short 8 long and short w, 
as pronounced by English and Germans; it is so insignificant 
that some Pe a clit as the Latin, have no more = thoug ht of पाद 
tinguishing by a different character y from i, and w from than 
ifrom i, and @ from च It is practically more convenient, how- 
ever, to have epee signs for the consonantal values of these 
two vowels, and the great ७५५ of orthographers will agree 
with our author in tones such. With y and w are to be 


classed, as semivowels, rand .]ا‎ In these sounds we begin, at 
last, the lingual series. We have ipa ‘noticed that the lingual 


a पि ASS: of oe orga ns, or that of the tip of the tongue to 
the fore ah rt of the roof of the mouth, gives rise to no vowels 
proper, e modifying action seems too far from the throat to 
act with effect upon the stream of intonated breath. It is to be 
observed that in the production of the labia] series of vowels the 
नः of the lips ts not solely the immediate, but in part also 
€ mediate producin daar by the action which it accompanies 
and fanilitates at the base of the tongue. For it is possible, by a 
violent effort to chan ge the position of the tongue at its root, to 
pronounce a pretty clear a, even with the lips in the position in 
which نه‎ is ا‎ uttered ; and, on the other hand, one may 
bring forth, by a like effort, the whole series of labial vowels, 
with مع‎ lips and teeth beld immovably in the position in which 
one naturally pronounces ए Butif the lingual position produces 
no sounds which are solely or prevailingly vocal in their charac- 
ter, its semivowels have in many languages the value of vowels, 
and it ia also much more fertile of consonants than either of the 
others. Thus, in the rank now under consideration, we have, 
instead of one semivowel only, two different ones; which, how- 
ever, are nerd closely allied, most frequently Ayre into one an- 
other, and 8 لسسع‎ as is well known to all students of his- 
torical philology, hardly count together for more than one letter. 
They are described by Prof. Lepsius (p. 80 [27]) as both “formed 
by a contact, which is vibrating int, and partial in” This is 
not altogether satisfactory : for, aa any me who speaks English 
ean perceive, vibration 1s not necessarily characteristic of r ; that 
sound may be uttered as smoothly over the.tip of the songs: 5 as 
any other; and what a “partial contact” كه بق‎ distinct from 2 
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accented syllables, is (रनक dull and indistinct. The practi 
cal question is, what sign shall we choose to represent it? the u 
which to the English apprehension is its most natural sign, the ¢ 
to which alone it belongs in French and German, or the a out of 
which it has generally grown in countries farther east? Our 
author decides for the second, and writes it as ane with a little 
circle beneath os diacritical point: thus, & ‘This will answer 
well enough ; we have no such objections to urge to the sign as 
should lead us to reject it entirely ; yet we confess that we should 
ourselves have rather chosen the a as a basis, for the reason that 
there is a nearer relationship between a and the sound in ques- 
tion than between the latter ande. Fis a palatal vowel: a is 
स Fr palatal nor labial, but is, like the neutra) vowel, unchar- 
terized ; only in the one case the mouth organs have been by 
a conscious effort removed, that they may not affect the uttered 
stream of intonated breath, while in the other, though they con- 
tribute: methine by conscious action to the production of the 
sound, yet; by i 28 ع‎ left m the way of the breath’s free paseng re, 
they dim and dall it, producing this granting sound, the most 
ungraceful of the whole vowel system—or only less ungraceful 
‘than the nasalized form which it assumes in the French un. 
There are some other points in the scheme of vowel-signs and 
examples. Se by our author (pp. 47, 48 [42, 45], besides those 
we have already noticed above, ध which seem to ५८ n to criti- 
مدع‎ The En 1 lish vowel sounds, the special difficulty of which 
Prof, Lepsius alludes to in another eer (p. 25 [23], note), are not 
always well placed and properly paralleled. The designation 
of the diphthongs and nasal sounds is also in various instances 
defective in point of consisten 3 with the rest of the alphabet. 
To represent, for example, the English ot in jor by a simple o1, 
while the first constituent of the compound 1s not the sound to 
which the system assigns o fora sign, but that Sh ect by 5 
is an undesirable inaccuracy. So also the French nasal sound 
in bien, vin, cannot properly be written with @, as our author pro- 
poses, since the vowel sound which receives the nasal quality is 
that to which हं has been before assigned ro representative. 

We come now to the consonants. And, having already ex- 
pressed ourselves as not entire! ly ९ satisfied with our author’s gen- 
eral treatment of them—as a class altogether separate from the 
vowels, and requiring a diverse method of arrangement—we will 
here first procesd to set forth our own ideas as to how both 
classes may and should be presented in one harmonious and 


meordant system, — ع وو‎ ee 
As has been remarked above, ॥ and ४ are the two ls. of 









closest possible < ep »osition on the side of the palate and of the lips 
respectively. In them we are on the very borders of the con- 
sonantal territory ; so that even इ and च themselves, when com- 
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In his list of the vowels with illustrative examples (pp. 47, 48 [42, 
43]) he includes both, but virtually admits the uselessness of the 
distinction, by being forced to leave one of the two forms with- 
out an example, or else to illustrate it by setting up as discord- 
ant the pronunciation of the English € in men and the German 
in tenn, between which we defy the keenest living ear to detect 
a difference of quality. We ure thus able to dispense with all 
those sigus गीः | have a twofold diacritical mark below—a great 
advantage, since they could not but be found very cumbersome 
in P ractical use. 5 
he vowel usually known in English as “short u” (the ४० 
but, current, and the like; the o of son) is one of the hardest mat- 
ters with which the constructor of a phonetic alphabet is called 
upon to deal. Its distinctive character is the absence of charac- 
ter; it is the neutral, the indefinite, the uncharacterized vowel, 
a product of the intonation of the breath alone, with oe lips just 
parted to give it exit, It differs from a, in that for - the utterance 
of the latter the mouth is opened with the 0 esign and ef- 
furt to give forth a sound, while for that of the other it is indo- 
lently left as nearly shut as may be: both are alike free from 
any consciously modifying and individualizing action of the 
mouth organs. The opinion referred to by our author (p. 26 
[24]) عد‎ held by “some scholars,” that the other vowel sounds 
issued forth aa ष into individuality from this one, seems to 
us to lack even the semblance of a basis. We know of no his- 
torical evidence supporting it, nor can we regard it as called for 
by, or consistent with, sound theory. When an untanght race 
begin to learn to paint, they do not use neutral tints, 9 ut the 
brightest and most startling colors. The beginnings of speech 
were attended with hearty effort and labor; the most strongly 
characterized and broadly distinguished sounds composed its (4 
alphabet; it no more begun its vowel 5 stem with the neutral 
vowel than its consonant system with sibilanta and spirants. The 
vowel in question comes in rather by the corruption of other 
vowels, by the process of slightin 3 them, and robbing them of 
their distinctive qualities. It can hardly be said to भ at all 
in the best style of German pronunciation; in French it occurs 
only as the lightest and briefest possible succedaneum of an e 
which is to be made as nearly mute as may be, or as nasalized 
in the combination un; the English is the only modern Enro- 
pean language, so far as is known to us, which elevates it to an 
entire equality with the other vowels, allows it in accented as 
well as unaccented syllables, and gives it both a short and a long 
value (as in Aud, Auri). It is also found extensively in the Jan- 
guages of India, as the result of the Rob of an ope inal 
: a, and it abounds in the idioms of the a ose nes of this 
continent, the general pronunciation of whose Ss, except in 


less distinct and marked, and so are harder to maintain by con- 
scious effort: there is also less persistent uniformity in its pro- 
nunciation than in that of ii; while the French # and German 
é are absolutely identical in character, a slight difference ia zen- 
erally acknowledged between the French ex and German #; both 
are, without doubt, combinations of a पनः palatal with a me- 
dial labial approach of the organs, but the degrees of ते bp roxi- 
mation are very slightly different in the two: indeed, French 
orthoepists also recognize differe in the quality of their ew in 
different classes of words. We can hardly trust ourselves to 
pronounce a decided opinion upon matters of so delicate distinc- 
tion between sounds not native in our own mouth; but we do 
not think that the differences of aon ity referred : to are greater 
than subsist between the short and the / ong ¶ in German or Eng- 
lish (in Aina, thn, or is 1 षत) or between the short + of the 
German and English (which 15 a little more open than the long +) 
on the one hand, and that of the French (which has precisely the 
game quality as the aa + German, and French long?) on the 
other, or that they call for different characters to represent them, 
And that there is any like combination of the positions of ¢ and 
g (@ in fatand a inal), forming a third vowel of the same class— 
ag is assumed by our author, in order to fill up his system—we 
do not at all be eve ; his ¢ may be omitted as superfluous, 

Prof, Lepsius proposes to write these two combined vowels, 
vowels of 9 able position, or palato-labial vowels, as we may 
call them, in a manner analogous to that see ie 1in German, but 
with the double point, or diseresis, written below instead of above 
the letter, in order to leave room above for marks of quantity, 
accent, nasalization, and the like. This consideration is well 
worthy of being taken into account; yet we would suggest that, 
as most fontsof type contain # and ii, and not the reversed forms, 
it be‘allowed to employ either without incurring the blame of 
pare the system. In practice, both forms are about equally 
serviceable, a3 it is not usual in continuous text to mark accent 
and pany ; nor could any ambiguity arise from the license, 
as the two dots are not elsewhere employed as diacritical signs in 
the alphabet proposed. 4 < 

In hke manner as the separation of ठ into two sounds (6 and 0), 
and yet more into three (, 0, and ¢), seems to us superfluous, so 
does also that of € into ¢ and ¢, and of © 1015 ه‎ and o.* Our au- 
thor, indeed, is inconsistent with himself as regards them: now he 
gives both (p. 26 [24]) ;# now he gives on] ॥ one, and at one time 
only the simple forms, at another (p. 29 (26]) only the dotted. 

A 





* A single dot beneath the vowel is meant to indicate a closer utterance 
८, + We cite first, in all references to the لصمامماة‎ Alphabet, the page of the Eng- 


nition of any vowel sound, we are referred to the combination of - 
colors which it may be imagined to represent. We submit that 
قلطا‎ is not ह a ret out of sight one’s physiological 
basis; but-a trampling it under foot and rejecting ~ for a founda- 
tion of cloud; that it is a backsliding into. the old reprehensible 
method in phonetics, of describing and naming things from sub- 
jective comparison, instead of from actual analysis and deter- 
mination of character; and that the whole color analogy 1s quite 
se eran ४ ofa place in our author's 1 honetic manual. Again— 
and doubtless as a consequence, in the main, of thus leaving out 
of account the physical mode of production of the vowels—our 
author appears to त ع سج‎ the relation in which the Ger- 
man च (French ل‎ and the German ठ (French eu) stand to the 
rest of the vowel system. He speaks of ii as standing ‘“ be- 
tween” dand uw, and of das standing “between” < and o, 10 the 
game Manner.as ¢ between a and 1; and the reason why, between 
aand i, language has developed two vowels, ع‎ and ९ {५ in fad), 
while between ¢ and ب‎ it shows but one, is, in his apprehension, 
that “the distance between a and i 15 greater than that between 
iand १. But, in fact, the two cases are of entirely diverse 
character. From ماه‎ १ isa line of direct gas Bin لوزعم‎ & process 
of gradual approximation of the organs, in which there are the- 
oretically an infinite number of different points, or degrees of 
closure, each of them giving a different vowel sound—just as 
there are between the key-note and the fourth an infinite num- 
ber of possible musical tones, distinguished from one another by 
minute differences of pitch; although the natural scale makes 
use of but two of them, the second and the third, as the spoken 
alphabet of but two of the vowels intermediate between a and 1, 
viz.eand ¢. But between 1 and به‎ as being produced by approx- 
imation of the organs at two distinct points in the mouth, there 
is no line of continuous progression, except by going from either 
of them back to the neutral point a, and ee: ta Lie a new 
start in the direction of the other, Itis plain, then, that نا‎ can 
not be a vowel intermediate between 1 oa u, in the same sense 
as ¢ between ह शत्‌ a; it is rather. vowel combined of ¢ and u, 
or in the pronunciation of which the position. of the lips is that 
in which ४ is uttered, and, at the same time, the position of the 
= is that in which iis uttered. It is quite possible to पर 
scribe this sound, usually so difficult to be learned by those in 
whose mother-tongues it does not occur, and to make its acquire- 
ment 8 matter comparatively easy, by laying down this rule: fix 
the tongue to say 1 (as in pique, machine), and pronounce that let- 
ter: ae then, without moving the tongue, fix the lips to a He u 
(in rule): the combination gives the required sound. To define 
and teach ¢ is by no means so easy, because the positions as- 
sumed by the tongue and lips respectively in its utterance are 
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the reason that, in the development of the system of articula- 
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tions, those sounds were first struck out and employed for pur- 
poses of speech which were most broadly and markedly distin- 
guished from one another: the more nicely shaded sounds, the 
intermediate vowels, as also most of the fricative consonants, are 
the growth of a later time, the product of a longer training of 
hoth voice and ear. Between aand ह نه‎ the one band, and च and 
u on the other, the two vowels of intermediate 1 ₹ (short 
and long in then, they) and o (long in note: the ॥ glish has no 
short ب‎ oer tin the pronunciation, frequent in this country, but 
unacknowledged by the orthoepists, of a few words, as home, 
stone, none), have been first struck out, and, either in their long 
or short forms, or both, are present in almost all languages; and 
finall प, 3 , a few tongues, our own among the number, have devel- 
oped between a and ¢ the sound of a in نع‎ and between a and 
© the sound of च in all, usual! ग called by us the “short or flat. a” 
and the “broad a” respectively. These last are written 7 our 
author with an underlined ¢ and ه١‎ thus, €, o—a method of tran- 
ae ion to which, as we conceive, no valid objection can be 
de, and for which we are perfectly willing to relinquish the 
signs which we have ourselyes been hitherto accustomed to use 
for the sounds in question. | 
Prof. Lepsius constructs the usual triangle or pyramid of vow- 
els, in the same form as that in which we have here stated it, viz: 
a 
#»# 9 
3 9 





i tt 
but, as we cannot but think, without any due explanation of why 
they should be thus arranged. Indeed, his treatment 3 the 
vowel system is more unsatisfactory and ope to criticism than 
any other part of his work. In the first place, he quits here al- 
together the physiological basis upon which he professes himself 
to stand, and, instead of giving us any account of the mode of 
formation of a, 7, u, their relations to one another, and the rea- 
sons of their prominence in the history of language, he suffers 
himself to be seduced into drawin 3 out a fantastic analogy be- 
tween the vowel sounds and the colors, which has not the slight- 
est substantial ground, neither teaches nor illustrates anything, 3 
and can only stand in the way of & लाला and ob ective view of 
the actual phonetic relations of the subject. “There are three 
primary vowels,” he tells us, as there are three primary colors,” 
and “t 1 e other vowels are formed between these end يا‎ all 
colors between red, yellow, and blue"! And so onward, through 
his whole discussion of the vowels, we have nothing in the way 
of description and illustration other than what is afforded by the 
drawing out of this fanciful parallel: in place of a physical ملاعل‎ 
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different manner. The proce of distinction is oe virtually the 
antithesis of material = and form, and the preponderance of the 
one or of the other. The material is the stream of breath, unin- 
tonated or intonated, furnished by the lungs, or by the roe? ungs and 
larynx, to the mouth organs: the form consists in the modifying 
action of the latter, converting the material into the greatly 
varied products which constitute the system of articulate sounds. 
Now the vowel a (‘Italian a,” asin car, father) is pure material ; 
if the mouth be opened wide, رن‎ all its organs retained inactiv 

and the intonated breath suffered to stream forth unimpeded eid ظ‎ 
unmodified, this vowel sound is the result. .A, then, with this its 
original and proper value, has a right in theory to stand, as in 
practice it so ace does stand, at the bead of the alphabet. 
On the other hand, the forming element, the approach and mod- 
ifying influence of the mouth organs, may be suffered to extin- 
guish the material, as it were, by complete closure, and entire 
stoppage of the emission of breaih h, a8 in the न of the 
letters we call mutes: these, then, constitute the extreme limit 
of the alphabet on the consonantal side, as a on the vowel side; 
and between the perfectly open @ and the en ५ close k, ¢ p,* 
must admit of being arranged the whole system of spoken sounds. 
And not only do all the other sounds lie between these two 
extremes, but we shall even find that they arrange themse! क 
approximately along lines णण the two, or drawn from the 
one point a to the three با‎ ¢, p, respectively. That is to say, 
there are linea of abe ee | we from the neutral openness of a 
towards closure at three different points in the mouth—one pro- 
duced by a contact of the upper surface of the tongue with the 
palate in the back part of the mouth, another by contact of the 
tip of the tongue with the roof of the mouth directly behind and 
at the base of the upper teeth, the third by contact of the lips 
with one another; and different degrees of approximation along 
these lines give rise to the other sounds of the alphabet, On the 
line of oo closure, the closest position capable of producing 
a sound which shall possess a vowel quality gives the vowel 4 Pr 
short and long re 7M, fea In like manner, on the line of عه[‎ 
bial closure, the closest producible vowel is u (as short and long 
in full, rule), The line of lingual closure produces no vowels, 
These two vowels, t and ४, the farthest removed from @ in their 
respective directions, are, with رت‎ the most primitive and the 
most universally occurring of all the vowels: and manifestly for 





@ Of course, the consonantal limit may consist, in any given language, of as 
git Eas different members هم‎ there are mutes in that language, or points in the mouth 
at which complete closure is allowed to take ig Mace: for the sake of brevity and sim- 
ee ity, however, we hall here take notice only of thore three which are met ५ 
are th 


almost every language, and "द jority of कत (शनभ) ges, probably, 
only ones found to प the elatal, lingual, and labial mutes, 
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the mode of 2 production of the sounds which he utters. There 
is also another requisite, hardly less fundamental, and which, 
though not put (न forward by Prof. a aap 18 a dis- 
Ragushing ng characteristic of his work: one must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the history, original significance, and various 
applications of the characters out of which the alphabet is to be 
constructed. With these two—a morse +h comprehension of the 
sounds for which signs are to be provided, and a complete know!l- 
edge of the signa to be employed to represent them—one may 
hope for a valuable result to his labors: the lack of either would 
be equally fatal to success. | 
As we cannot in all points ap prove and accept the physiologi- 
cal basis upon which our author's alphabet is constructed, we 
propose to offer here some criticiams upon it, although they may 
affect weal here and there, and in a subordinate cere ree, the prac- 
tical result of his fae or the system of signs selected to com- 
In the first place, we object to the division of the spoken alpha- 
bet, in a physiological discussion, into the two distinct classes 
of vowels and consonants, This is.a convenient practical classi- 
fication, but it possesses only a superficial correctness. Even 
common usage is compelled to bridge over the gulf apparently 
assamed to exist between the two, by the admission of a class of 
“ semivowels”—that is to say, of sounds which are half vowel 
and half consonant, In fact, vowel and consonant are only the 
opposite poles of a continuous line of progression, the successive 
steps of which are marked by the degrees of 7 roximation of 
the mouth organs toward a complete closure, All sounds pro- 
nounced with more than a certain degree of openness have the 
पु which we call vocal, and are, to our a pore ehension, deci- 
edly vowels; all, on the other hand, which have more than a 
certain degree of closeness possess the consonantal quality only, 
and are as distinctly consonants, But pense between ~~ 
two degrees a neutral territory, so to speak; there are degrees © 
closure producing sounds which, without change of om ity, may 
bave the value ether of consonants orof vowels. On this neu- 
tral gronnd stand the semivowels, the nasals, and even, in one 
or पतन mal cases, the sibilants. We cannot sanction, then, 
a theoretical system which makes the distinction of vowel and 
consonant absolute and fundamental, which holds the two classes 
6 from one ppt her, and adopts for them two different meth- 
ds of classification and arrangement: the unity which belongs 
to the alphabet as a whole, as a single concordant system, is thus, 
in our opinion, quite broken up or obscured. In seeking fora 
principle of arrangement under which to marshal the whole al- 
phabet, we would rd the same on which is founded the dis- 
tinction of vowel and consonant, but we would apply it in a 
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cumbersome in use, no weight of authority should prevail on us 
to give it our endorsement. Let us therefore inquire more par- 
ticularly into our author's qual mali fications for the task he undertook, 
and examine critically his od and its results. 

That Lepsius, before he threw himself especiall y into the study 
of Egyptian antiquity, had distinguished himself by philologi- 
eal and palwogra oh ical researches exhibiting great learning and 
great acuteness, is well known to all students of language. That 
since that time he has devoted much attention to phonology is 
less known, but not less trae. In the year 1853, he exhibited to 
the writer at Berlin the १ manuscript of an ex- 
tended: workon phonetics, and explained its general plan and 
execution. That work has never yet been published, but the one 
before us may be ig pi rded as founded upon i : perhaps in part 
excerpted from it. How wide is the basis of observation and 
शि upon which its 5 stem has been founded is evidenced 
by. the series of more than filty languages—half of them African, 
the rest ड) Polynesian, and American—to which, at the 
close of the little manual, the standard alphabet is applied: We 
thus have the fullest assurance that we are not solicited to ac- 
cept the results of a hasty and half-digested, or of a narrow and 
one-sided, series of investigations; and we cannot help entering 
upon their examination with no small degree of prepossession 
in their favor, १ 

a pa ण distinctive peculiarity claimed to belong to the 
Standard Alphabet of our author-is that it is founded on a 
क basis. 116 exposition of this basis is, for the sake 
of brevity, omitted in the treatise; we are left to judge 1४ from 
the results it yields, in the classification and arrangement of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet offered, and in the selection of 
the signs allotted tothem. The claim means, doubtless, that the 
alpha bet is to be looked upon as underlaid by a correct analysis 
and deseription of the whole system of articulate sounds, or as 
involving an accurate determination of the manner in which 
each is produced, both absolutely, and relatively to others. This 
is, of course, # prime requisite, without which no alphabet-maker 
can be anything but a bangles: It does not necessarily imply, 1 
however, a knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal orga ns, a de- 
tailed understanding of the construction and action of the parts 
of. the throat which are concerned in the production of sound— 
although this subject is a highly interesting and curious one, and 
well repays'staudy.. Forthe organs employed in giving individual 
and articulate form to the material—unintonated or intonated 
breath—furnished by the lungs to the mouth for the ध ses of 

speech, are sufficiently within the reach of conscious observa 

tion to enable any one who has trained himself to watch their 

operations to describe and explain, with ent minuteness, 
a 
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select the best. In order, then, to produce an alphabet for gen- 
eral use, two things, of quite diverse character, are requisite: 
first, a thorough acquaintance with all matters pertaining to the 
system of articulate sounds and their established श oor 
including an understanding of the physiology of the voice and 
the mode of production of spoken sounds, an acquaintance with 
the origin and history of alphabets and the primitive and now 
prevailing values of the characters composing them, and a famil- 
larity with many tongues, of varying 1. second, such 
prominence before the eyes of the world, such acknowledged 
weight as an authority, such support from those for whose sake 
the work is done, as shall give that work at once a general cur- 
rency, and recognition as a conventional standard. This second 
requisite is apt to receive less acknowledgment than it deserves ; 
but it must be evident on a slight consideration that where, in 
the nature of the case, actual completeness cannot possibly be 
attained, nor universal satisfaction given, it will be better to ac- 
cept in foto a system which has been and is likely to be accepted 
by a great many others, than either to alter it considerably, to 
suit our own ideas, or to take another system, which may be 
more to our mind, but which will probably be known to and no- 
ticed by onl 4 a few, And it appears to us that the Standard 
Al anes of Prof. Lepsius may at least be claimed to unite and 
embody these different requisites in a higher degree than any 
other which has hitherto been put forth. = 

In the first place, as regards its vogue and acceptance. The 
name sa of Lepsius is sufficient to attract a high degree of at- 
tention an ahve to anything to which it is attached. Where- 
ever throughout the world there are scholars, there he is known 
as one of the foremost scholars of the age, distinguished alike in 
philology, in archmology, and in history. This work of his, 
moreover, Was ١ brought out under most favorable auspices. It 
was हयः iscussed and accepted, before publication, at a con- 
vention in London of men प the most important in- 
terests to be 1 ee ected by such a-work. It has since been endorsed 
(८ the authorized representatives of four English societies, one 

neh, three German, and one American, as we ore informed in 
the Advertisement prefixed to the book as it lies in our hands: 
what other associations may since have followed their ser ple, 
we donot know. This general Apa while it is a tellin 
testimony in favor of the work itself, furnishes also a werful 
reason my we should incline to inke the most favorabh le view 
possible ०५५ it, even overlooking defects of not too serious a char- 
acter which it may be found to contain, for the sake of securing 
a uniformity long desired, and now more hopefully in prospect 
than ever before, Of course, however, if the new system prove 
false in its fundamental principles, imperfect in its execution, or 
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and pressing phase than now belongs to it. Unfortunately—in 
this respect uufortunately—they have been, in much the greater 
part, men to whom was native the English language, a langua 
whose phonetical and مد دز مذ وميه‎ system is more frightful 7 
corrupt and confused than that of any other known form of hu- 
man speech ; men to whom, visemes it seemed not unnatural 
to write all kinds of sounds almost all kinds of ways; who lacked a 
distinct conception that each single sign was originally meant to 
have a single sound, and each single sound a separate and invaria- 
ble sign, and that, in the history of writing, certain sounds and no 
others भ bonged to the characters of our own श 109. 
Hence, in part, the confusion, to remedy which so much effort has 
been expended, and with only partial success. But there is also 
another, and a more deeply seated cause. Qur written system is 
a scanty, and ari 8५ id and non-elastic thing, compared ५५ our 
क systems. The European alphabet, as it ae well enoug 
be called now, was invented—or, rather, modified into nearly its 
resent form—to suit the Latin language at a certain stage of its 
क ولاك‎ Now phonetical systems grow, both by alteration 
and by extension; a still scantier system of characters would 
have answered the purposes of the Latin at a considerably ear- 
lier pee ०९104 in its history; but there is not one of the daughters 
of the Latin which is not both pinched and distorted in gp trae 
and ill-fitting orthographical dress of the mother-tongue, ore 
than this, some languages, or whole families of languages, offer 
sounds which Latin organs never formed: and these, too, must 
have their representatives in a general scheme. And yet once 
more, sans, 5 occurring in wong مه‎ ages either nearly akin with one 
धः r 7 a diverse descent, which to मनत ear, or 
on and imperfect acquaintance, test uite the same, are 
y et found, after an intimate familiarity formed with them, to be 
: علط‎ by slight differences of quality, depen १८४६ upon 
slightly varying positions of the mouth-organs in their utterance. 
From these various causes arises the necessity of न out an 
impertect scheme of written characters, in order to make it 
resent sufficiently a greater number of sounds. This is evidently 
a thing which cannot be done upon P rinciples commanding uni 
versal assent, by the application of rules ad mitting of distinct 
statement and impregnable demonstration: it is one into which 
considerations sat of भकु , Of usage, of practical ~ convenien oF 
must enter, and which therefore cannot bat be differently solve 
by different, people, accordin र to the variations of individual 
preference: given a system of sounds to be represented, and a 
system of me by modified forms of which the representation 
must be made, and ten different laborers will produce ten differ 
ent alphabets, each, porns, having its advantages, and such 
that between two or three of them any one may find it bard to 
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sanction, or else offered criti and suggested amendments af- 
fecting it. So much might have been regarded as due to the 
importance of the work, the character of its author, and the 
auspices under which it was put forth: it having received the 
express approval of the Berlin Academy, one of the most emi- 
nent bodies of learned men, both philologists and ‘sah one ai 
in the world, and been farther endorsed and recommended. by 
several of the P rincipal English and continental Missionary So- 
cieties ; as well os, at a later date, by our own American Board. 
How extensive an actual trinl and application the new alphabet 
has had, and what have been the pail ts of such a p wractical test- 
ing of its merits, we are not fully informed: that it has been sub- 
stituted at one important mission, at least—that to the Zulos in 
South Africa—for the we habet formerly employed, is certain: 
and it is precisely from that quarter that one remonstrance or 
expression of dissent has been received. But such: remonstran- 
ces are by no means to be taken as certain evidence of serious 
imperfection in a proposed orthographicul system. It ig a mat- 
ter of common remark bow extremely conservative we are in 
the matter of the spelling of our own Innguage; what worship- 
pers of the letter as well as of the word; how obstinately un- 
willing to write a vocable otherwise than as we have been taught 
to believe was the true traditional way of writing it: and the 
same tendency to hold fast that which is written does not quit us 
on foreign soil, and in dealing with stran 1 e tongues. Hence ॐ 

neral uniformity of orthographical method is hardly to be 
oped for; the end which we may aim to attain is the P vrovid- 
ing of something like a uniform method for languages still to be 
educed to writing, and a norm to which such alterations of exist- 
ing orthographies as may be found practicable shall be made to 
conform. | 

If the missionaries and emissaries sent out to unlettered coun- 
tries, and destined to be the 0 3 modes of 
writi se from the beginning been only Italinns and Germans, 
the = em question would have worn a far less intricate 


preparation, नर्तकान्‌ क tly regret that we could not have macle this the متعصا‎ of our 

of Pruf. Ae ग wetem, and had almost decided to canrel our Articlo, 

withhold it until we could why cc. due note of any modification of hie views «which 
repoblication. ahibit 0 view of the fect that our criticism 
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tainty of appearance of the new work, and that the first edition has 
‘been very extensively circulated, in ite two versions, among missionarics and others, 
into whaee secom) may never come, we have concluded net to stop the 
to light in the ten papers referred to will be set forth in marginal notes to this ar- 
ticle, and should the revised व्र cata on موسي رياوت‎ appearance, seem to call for 
yet farther attention, in justice to its author, we shall it the subject of a sep- 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ON LEPSIUS’S STANDARD ALPHABET; 


Br WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
FLOFESOR OF SANSKRIT IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Presented to the Society October 17th, 1501. 


More than once, within no long time past, inquiries have been 
addressed to us by those to whom the subject was one of 0 
tical importance, respecting the “Standard Alphabet” of Prof 
Lepsius of Berlin: whether its method was so thorough, its re- 
sults so correctly deduced, and the system of signs for sounds 
proposed by it so मः tionable, that it deserved to be impli- 
citly accepted, and should be made the absolute foundation of 
ae reduction of new languages to a written form, and even al- 
owed to supersede systems of orthography already for some 
time in use. We have therefore thought thas it might be well to 
bring the matter before the Society at one of its mectings 8, when 
it was hoped that there would be those present who had had oc- 
casion to consider the orthographical 2 uestion practically, and to 
make experience of its difficulties, and when, accordingly, a com- 
parison of opinions might lead to more enlightened conclusions 
respecting it than are within the reach of a single inquirer. It 
would have been highly proper if this Society, which maintains 
مغ‎ intimate scholarly relations with so | ange Sa body of missiona- 
ries, scattered over every part of the heathen world, had at the 
Outset given an ५. ress examination to Prof. Lepsius’s proposed 
system, and formally sanctioned it, if found si of formal 





© Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and F ९ अअ (च Lanawsees and مامد‎ Geaulle भत 
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noch unyeschriebener 5 "पः co in europdische Buchstaben, Von R. Lepsius, ete. 
Gack tec ek ree ee 2 

Since 7६१1४157 reparation for the press of the Article was 
com pleted ع2‎ 1861), we have received two adiditional contributions, of wy । high 
importance and interest, made by Prof. Lepsius to the same general subject with that 
of the work here treated of, in the form of communications to the Becin Academy 
1 

on the 5 iiphabet of the. ५ 1८8 Transcription. In both of them 

reference is made to > second edition of the Standard Alphabet, as in course of 
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Dravidian and Scythian affiliation; since the place of the People epeak- 

acy betorson Untis ast tidapenee-tuadhing’a ण from 
ry between or a8 3 

र ص‎ to the latter 5 न 5 كو جيه معنا‎ are for 

The phonetic correspondences pointed out r well are 
the wi So too universal in their character, too readily explainable by 
ordinary physiological processes, to be of weight as pir faa of 
affiliation: there is hardly one to which abundant analogies might not 
be pointed out in languages confessedly not of Scythian stock. Even 
the appearance in Southern India of the peculiar Scythian law of har- 
monic sequence of yowels, in a sporadic and partial manner, we should 
not be inclined to lay much stresa upon, consid the naturalness of 
the phenomenon, and the evident possibility of its independent develop- 
ment, at least to the extent shown, in languages not connect- 
ed with the Scythian. 

Among the numerous special coincidences of form industriously as- 
sembled and recorded by Mr. Caldwell, while there are py sea 
some which ह profounder oxamination would show to be fallacious, oth- 
ors have a look of genuineness which is very पयव Whether 
these are in. euch nombers, and of snch character, as entirely to exclude 
the possibility of explainin Seem as casnal resemblances, such as may 
be found ^ careful search between any two groups of णः 
earth's su we should think would have to 
investigation and more careful sifting to determine. 

The most argumenta in favor of the relationship of the Dra- 
vidian and Se ॥ languages which the comparison instituted between 
them brings to light are, in our view, the correspondences of general 
form and spirit, apprehension of grammatical relations and treatment 
of linguistic materials, which they undeniably present. And if the sci- 
ence of comparative eee 18 strong enough to pronounce with con- 
fidence that auch cea as are here ل‎ Pd cannot be tha 
result of analogous درن‎ of race, equal grade of capacity and cul- 
ture, then the Shale question ia settled. Bot we are not certain that 
she has yet so far mastered the immense field of human specch as to be 

४ this, and certainly there are few men living who are entitled 
to be accepted as her mouth-pieces in making the decision, We shall 
prefer, then, to consider the question of Dravidian affiliation as one not 
yet authoritatively settled, while giving Mr. Caldwell full credit for con- 

५०६ most essentially to ite final settlement, by such a thorough 
gen and com ५ exhibition of the Dravidian idioma aa few 





groups of kindred lang out of the Indo-European family, have yet 
* Mr. Web from a miss of of 
२ ع يل ملك‎ meaning of an ambigu- 


رف 
is in fact in western Modia, not very far from the Mesopotamian valley.‏ 
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matical materials is extreme, and a careful com ap ative study of the dif- 
ferent idioms, and a wary determination and selection of features among 
them which can be pronounced of general occurrence, patil kong an- 
cient, ought to precede any detailed comparison with an farnily of 
wee Here, however, Mr. Caldwell’s philological method is at 
fanit ; it is fairly open to criticism throughont as superticial, venturesome, 
and eredulous. He is much too ready to यै incidences. of any 
Riad, degree, or origin, as evidences of historical connection, He even 
itches, as lawful matter of comparisoy, at the degencrate forms of the 
modern Persian, and the dialectic peculiarities of present Teutonic ver- 
naculars! His whole parallelism of Dravidian words and forms with 
Indo-European and Semitic, for the 1 purpose of proving an ultimate con- 
nection of the former with the two latter also, contains the merest asso- 
munces and chance coincidences, of no account as historical evidence. We 
should have expected sound philological method, if anywhere, in the 
comparison of | Drm ravidian and Sanskrit, considering the acecssilility of 
the material, und the position of the author as an Indian philulogist : but 
of the Sanskrit worda com ‘sabe + ot least four-fifths wonld at once be 
srg ized by a Sanskrit scholar as not ancient or genuine constituents 
of the language. Nor is Mr. Caldwell more acenrate in his character 
ization of the primitive religion of the Indo-European race: of the 
three distinguishing fentures laid down by him as belon Bing to it (see 
p. 275, above), the first, metempsychosis, is so far from being original 
that it does not even appear in the oldest form of the Hindu religion, 
the Vedic; the third, ५ priestly order, is equally absent from the Vedic, 
os from the other primitive forms of the religion of the family; while 
the second, worship of the powers of Nuture, is common to the Indo- 
European with other ancient forms of faith. Itis not too much to say, 
we think, thatall that part of Mr. Callwell's work which concerns the 
comparison of the Dravidian race with any other than the Sevthian is 
مع‎ wearly destitute of scientific value that its omission would have been 
again rather than a loss. That mach of the com ye with the Scyth- 
jan also is of the same character, we can hardly doubt; yet here the 
mass and variety of the collected evidence is so नति and the 
chance that it may contain items of genuine and decisive value so good, 
that—considering the interest of the question, and the rarity of Mr, 
Caldwell's work—we were very ready to admit into the Journal, for 
more general and convenient examination, Mr. Webb's condensed and 
ak cted sketch of the comparison; and would merely add here a few 
words farther of comment and criticism. 

How far the so-called Scythian of the Mesopotamian and Persian 
monuments is entitled to be emplo ree as a medial term in this compar- 
ison will be for the P resent a ५ oubtful ति among scholars, who 
have not yet generally accepted with confidence the results of the few 
investigators who claim to have made the remarkable discovery of an 
ancient Ugrian language and civilization—althongh it must be confessed 
that those investigations inspire rs most lively hope that a light as 
welcome as unexpected is here to be shed on the remote history of the 
Scythic race. , It ४५ hardly be otherwise than in a linguistic way, how- 
ever, at any rate, that this dialect should help in settling the question of 
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than any observed correspondences with words in the Indo- 
European or न tic languages, It is, moreover, to be particu- 
larly noted that many of those words in which affinities have 
been observed are of a primary character, and almost vital neces- 
sity. (For a list of these words see Calilwell, pp. 476-489.) 

“ How remarkable that the closest and most distinct affinities 
to the speech of the Dravidians of intertropical India should be 
those that are discovered in the languages of the Finns and 
Lapps of northern Europe, and of the Ostinks and other U Br 
ans of Siberia! How remarkable that the Pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of the Dekhan should be proved by their language alone, 
in the silence of history, in the absence of all ordinary proba- 
bilities, to be allied to the tribes that appear to have overspread 
Europe before the arrival of the Goths and the Pelasgi, and 
even before the arrival of the Celts! What a confirmation of 
the statement that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, to dwell upon the faee of the whole eagth 1 " 


= 





Ni BY THE COMMITTEE oF PUBLICATION. 


We cannot refrain from offering here a few remarks {र the subject 
of the preceding paper, particula 34 as Mr. Webb states himself to have 
ग्रथ to its preparation by our, in part unfavornble, criticisms نا‎ pe 5 
Mr. Caldwell's work, While fully acknowledging the merits of tle lat- 
ter as regards its proper subject, the comparison with one another of the 
Dravidian languages, we ventured to express our doubts as to the con- 
elusiveness of its author's argument to prove the affiliation of those Inn- 
guages with the Scythian stock. And this chiefly for the reason that, 
as he himself acknowledges, he is master of only one of the terms of 
the comparison, having no familiar acquaintance with any of the a th- 
jan dialects, much less a com Pre rehensive knowledge of them, in their 
history and mutual relations, This objection has been urged, with much 
force, against Miller's parallel reasonings upon the same subject, in his 
Letter on the Turanian Languages , s. To compare, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a relationship which is at best a remote one, languages of 
which one has not a knowledge both extensive and penetrating, so as to 
be able to distinguish ancient from modern, fundamental from accidental, 
and the like, cannot but be an uncertain and unsatisfactory process. If 
the comparative grammar of the Scythian languages had been worked 
out with the same thoroughness with that of the Indo-European, such 
an undertaking would be vastly more feasible, But this is very far from 
being the case as yet, Moreover, the dialects of the Scythian family 
are remarkable for their great discordance with one another, for the 
slenderness of the ties which connect them, and the immense variety of 
elements and forms which they exhibit; hence the facility —— ing astray 
in an incautious ramble through such a wilderness of lexical and gram- 


inal termination. In the Indo-European re by we meet 
with no instance of a i formation of this kind; but it is an 
essential element in the family likeness by which the. Dravidian 
family is pervaded, It is also distinctive of the Turkish seers 
other tongues of the > sonar group: € g., in the Turkish él 
fir-sen, ‘thou art,’ él ia the root, عقااة‎ the present participle, र and 
gen the pronominal termination of the second person: in Pail 
d-n-dy, ‘thou hast become,’ त is the root, n the tense-sign, 
diy the ५ 16780791 termination. | 

¢. The Relative Participle, Tt is a marked peculiarity of all 
the Dravidian idioms, that they have no relative pronoun what- 
ever, and that its place is supplied by a Hg of the verb called 
the relative participle. This partakes of the nature ध र) -0ة‎ 
jective, and is in ani ;followed by a noun. Like the adjec- 
tive, it undergoes no alteration on account of the number or 
gender of the related noun; but, in that it isa verb as well as 
an adjective, it governs the preceding noun, like any other par- 
त: le of the verb to which it belongs. | 

‘he suffix most generally used by the Dravidians to form 
their relative participles is a, which 1s appended to the verbal 

participle or gerund. In this way the verbal becomes converted 
into a relative participle: €. بع‎ from édugir, ‘running,’ comes 
re abe runs’—and so for the other tenses. This a seems 
to have icmp y the possessive case-sign, containing the 
signification ‘possessed of,’ ‘which has.’ 

In the Seythian languages, a relative participle ia used in- 
stead of a relative pronoun, as in the Dravidian tongues; and 
the existence of a family likeness in so remarkable a particular 
is a strong proof of relationship. The particle used for forming 
the relative participle is in both groups identical with the sign 
of the possessive case used in the lang uages دجوي ره‎ ; and 
farther, this si gn n is appended, as in Tamil or Canarese, to the 
verbal participle: ©. 6 g., in Manchu, from era, the root, comes 
aracha, the past verbal participle, and from this is formed the 
relative participle aracha-ngge, “on ‘which wrote.” The Scythian 
tablets, as also the Mongolian, have relative suffixes, appended 
and used as in the Dravidi ian languages. 

In the Turkish and Finnish, and some other languages of the 
Scythian (Bron , we find the existence of a relative pronoun, as 
well as of a re प्रतं dana es but this is foreign to the gram- 
matical structure of those languages, and has evidently been 
borrowed from the usage of languages of the Indo-European 





and 








stock. 

_ 7. Glossarial affinities, < Very many Dravidian words exhibit 
a near relationship to words found in some of the lan पण 7176९६8 of 
the Scythian, particularly to those of the Finnish dialects. 
These are clearer, more direct, and of a more essential character 


¥OL. ४11. as 
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the verb, like the Latin nol. It closely resembles inni, the pro- 
hibitive particle of the Behistun tablets. | 

€. The [था tense. The manner in which 9 language forms 
its preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in 
its grammatical character, and one which contributes to the 
determination of the question of its relationship, In the primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, this tense was generally formed 
by reduplicating the first syllable of the reot or verbal theme; 
but this reduplication has in many instances been so softened 
and euphonized, that it has dwindled into the mere use of a 
प vowel in the preterite from that which forms part of 
16 Toot, 

The letter d is the older and more characteristic sign of the 
Dravidian preterite. It has many interesting affinities with cor- 
। are: signs of past time in various ind en pean and 
Scythian languages. It evidently has an anterior, though re- 
mote, connexion with ¢ or fa, the ordinary suffix of the Indo- 
European passive participle; for in Sanskrit, this participle, 
though distinctively passive, has occasionally, when connected 
with neuter verbs, a preterite signification: e. ६ . galas, ‘one who 
went.” But ote h there is probably an ultimate connexion 
between the two, the use of the preterite suffix d is too essential 
a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and that of ¢ too 
rare an exception in Sanskrit, to admit of the supposition that 
the former borrowed it from the latter. : 

It is notable, however, how very generally the preterite is 
formed in the Turkish and Ugrian tongues, as in the Dravidian, 
by suffiixing d: e.g. Turkish, sever-im, ‘I love;’ sever-dam, ‘I 
loved.’ In Finnish, the preterite is regularly formed by an y suffix- 
1 प ॥ Soalsoin Hungarian: e. ए.) छि the root le, ‘to me," 
is formed the past parti 1 ,ناعم‎ and le-tt-em, ‘I have become.’ 
In Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian, this particle is no way con- 
nected, as in the Sanskrit, with the passive participle, but is a 
distinctive sign of past time, and of that alone, and it is suffixed 
to all indicatives, whether active, neuter, or passive—in the 
latter case, in addition to the sign of ear ivity. In this particu- 
lar, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian preterite and 
the . Turko-Ugrian is closer than the Indo-European analogies 
which have been referred to. 

च. The pronominal signs. These, in the Dravidian languages, 
are always suilixed, not prefixed, as in the modern Indo-Euro- 
pean vernaculars. Still another peculiarity is this, that the per- 
sonal terminations are annexed, not directly to ‘the root, as in 
the Aryan tongues, but to the an tense participles; so that every 


pure Dravidian verb is, by Tamil grammarians, न ون‎ ed in the 
the following order: lst. the root; 2d. the medial particle, 
which is the sign of tense; 8d. the variation, i.¢., the pronom- 
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by both European and native grammarians; they differ, how- 
ever, from transitives, as well as from intransitives, both in sig- 
nification,and form. They differ also from what have been 
termed causals in the Indo-Kuropean languages. These latter 
vern two accusatives, one the object of the causation, the other 
that of the action caused; e. ए. ‘I caused him to buildthe house 
(domum); whereas Dravidian causals govern the one accusative 
only, that of the object, leaving the person to be understood, as 
if we should say ‘1 caused to build the honse:’ or else the per- 
son is put in the instrumental, '[ caused the house to be built 
ride him.’ Tamil idiom, and the analogy of the other Dravidian 
ects, in contradistinction to the Aryan, requires that causals 
should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, but from 
transitives alone. म 

In all these particulars, these verbs not only differ from those 
of the Indo-European languages, but resemble closely the Turk- 
ish and other members of the Scythian stock. If, for sy le, 
we should take the transitive verb ‘to send,’ which would be 
regarded as a causal in the Indo-European languages, and desire 
to express the idea of ‘ ee to send,’ 1. €.) of causi osing one 
person to send another, it woul 7 impossible, by any modifica- 
tion of structure, to eet a single Indo-Kuropean verb to express 
the idea; but it would be necessary to make use of a phrase, 
asin English. Whereas, in the Dravidian languages, as in the 
langu guages ges of the a thian family generally, there is a form of 
the verb which will express the entire idea; €. g., anuppu-vi, 
which is formed from श pu, ‘to send,’ by the 5 dition of the 

particle | ५ :نس هم‎ So, in Turkish, sev-dur, ‘to cause to love,’ from sev, 
to love.’ 

0. The negative. This is rather a mood or voice than a con- 
jugation, and is expressed by means of inflectional additions or 
changes. In the Indo-European family, negation is usually ex- 
pressed by means of 0-1 se pas particle, used adverbially ; 
whereas, in the Seythi unily, every ف‎ has a negative 
voice or श्‌ ع‎ an affirmative, This mene or mood is 
dig ll formed by the insertion of a particle of negation. be- 
tween the theme and the Bronce suffix; and this mode of 
forming the negative is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the 
Turkish and Finnish. The Dravidian sign ra negation inserted 
between ay of = ep —— 0-2 suffixes is a, 
p Sela y derived from al, the isolated particle of negation in the 
oldest Tamil dialect. The widel 8 extended affinities of this par 
ticle are deserving of a notice. Finnish ] hibitive is aié ; 

the Ostiak, .4ه‎ And we find a similar prohibitive eyen in the 
Hebrew al and Chaldee ld. 

In Gond, one of the Dravidian dialects, سو ليد‎ hibitive parti- 

cle minnt ia used. This particle is not suffixed, but prefixed to 
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clusive ;” the other excludes the party addressed, and includes 


only the. par i of the speaker, and may be called the “plural 
exclusive,” This idiom is a distinctly Scythian one; there is 
no trace of it in ; the Sanskrit, or in any -of the languages of the 
Aryan family; but it is found everywhere in Central Asia. ` 

d. Demonsirative pronouns. The Dravidian languages, like 
most if not all 0 uncompounded tongues, are des- 
titute of pe ouns of the third person, proper! y so called, and use 
instead demonstrative bases sign iy ing ‘this’ or ‘that,' with the 
addition of suffixes of gender and number. Four such bases 
are recognized in one or other of the Dravidian dialects, each of 
which is a pure vowel: viz. a, the remote, 0 i, the proximate, 
and بن‎ the medial demonstrative; also 1 hich is used as © de- 
monstrative only in the Ku dialect. The first two only are in 
common use. ‘I'he suffixes which are annexed to these for the 
paras of forming the os onder are d for the 3 neuter singular, an 

the masculine, and a/ for the feminine, When these demon- 
strative bases are simply prefixed to substantives, they convey 
the signification of the demonstrative adjectives ‘that' and ‘this.’ 

The Magyar demonstratives are somewhat in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and: بع بع‎ az, ‘that;' ez, ‘this;’ but in most 
of the languages of the Scythian family no resemblance what- 
ever is observed. | 
५५ 6. The Verb. The structure of the Dravidian verb has already 
cen. partially treated of in noticing the roots; a few farther 
statements only will be added. 

The verb has but one conjugation; class differences do indeed 
exist, but they are not of sufficient importance to constitute dif- 
ferent conju gat tions. The Dravidian verb is remarkable for the 
simplicity of its structare, having but four moods—the indica- 
tive, infinitive, imperative, and negative—and but three tenses 
—the past, present, and aorist. Th he modifications of thought 
indicated in other lan aes uages by the various moods and tensea 
are expressed in these by means of suffixed particles and auxil- 
iary verbs. In these Co. هام‎ it resembles, thou el h it does not 
equal, the simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. It is more 
rarely compounded than the Indo-European verb, and the com- 
pound of a verb with a preposition, so common in the latter, is 

especially rare in the former, Though compound verbs are not 
unknown 5 in the Dravidian languages their use is not in har- 
mony with the purer idiom, and when the component elements 
of such compounds are examined, it will be observed that the 
princi apts on which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of es Aryan tongues. ‘The same remark applies to all the 
Seythian languages. 

@ Causals. In the Dravidian dialects, there د‎ a class of 
verbs termed causala. They have been classed with transitives 
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the softer form ॐ) ; the Finnish dialects se, sina, sta, sie. It is 
evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
these pronouns and the Dravidian ni, which is doubtless an 
ultimate underived pronominal root, And it thus appears that 
there are two Japhetic buses of the pronoun of the second per- 
رومع‎ as well as two of the first. 

There are traces more or less distinct, in various languages of 
the Scythian group, of the existence of a pronoun of the secon¢ 
person identical with, or evidently allied to, the Dravidian ani, 
while there are none in any members of the Aryan family. 
The most ancient, remarkable, and decisive is the pronoun used 
in the Se ee tablets at Behistun; this is ni, precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms. In the Ugro-Ostiak, ‘thou’ is nen, ‘you' 
is nen; in other Ostiak dialects we find num and nyn; in Vogul, 
rH nan; plural, nen and non. 34 

his form of the pronoun of the second — person appears in the 
possessive compounds, and in the personal verbal terminations 
of some مومه‎ es: thus, in A the Ostiak, tme-n, ‘thy wife.’ So, 
in another of the Finnish dialects, we find kery-n, ‘thou hast 
done;' so in Turkish, بدعققةة‎ ‘thy father;’ bihi-ntiz, ‘your father;’ 
and idu-n, ‘thou wast.’ More remarkable than all these is the 
Chinese ni, which is identical with the Dravidian-Behistun- 
Seythian pronoun. Compare also the ni of the Horpa, a dialect 
of the Tibetan, and also the € ninna of the Australian dialects. 

It is very evident that the affinities of the Dravidian ni are 
wholly sh ythian, and this contributes largely to the establish- 
ment of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian ay 

८. Ihe plurals of these ४ These are generally formed 
in the Dravidian dialeets by the addition of the pluralizing a ظ‎ 
ticle m: ९. g., in Tamil, بي‎ र ‘and nir, ‘ aed instead of the 
more regular nim; and, in the 4 wial dialect, ndng-gal, ‘ we,’ 
and ning-gal, ‘you,’ for ném-gal and nim gat {; a double plural 
has thus crept into use, si i to that which has obtained in 
the Turkish, where ben, ‘I,’ is regularly pluralized into biz, ‘we’ 
sen, ‘thou,’ into siz, ‘you;' which are then pluralized again by 
the addition of ler, the ordinary suffix of plurality; thus bis-ler, 
‘we,’ siz-ler, ‘you. wee 

In several of the languages of the Scythian family we discover 
traces of the use of m as a sign of the plural; we can, however, 
scarcely expect to find there a sign of plurality perfectly corres- 
ohare to that of the Dravidian, for in those languages the 
a pronouns are generally pluralized by a change of the 

al yowel, and not by any change or addition of consonants, 

In all the Dravidian dialects, excepting the Canarese, there 
are in constant use two plurals of the rhe a of the ५ per 
son, of which one denotes not only the party of the speaker, 
but also the party addressed, and may be called the “ plural in- 
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is apparent in the : Scythian tongues, so that this nasal has be- 
come distinctive of the first personal pronoun in those languages, 
just as it has in the Dravidian family. 

It would thus appear that the various forms of the pronoun 
of the first person singular, ma, na, and the High Asian nga, are 
“epee and this word Ss Fav Hs 00 man- 

ind, prior to the separation of the Indo-European tribes from 
the rest of the Ja चछ © family. tes 

2. Pronoun of the second ra 3 rson singular. In Tamil, nf is in- 
variably used as the isolated nominative, though nin, correspond- 
ing by rule to ndén (the pronoun of the first person), was, with- 
out doubt, the primitive form; for the final n, though totally 
lost in the nominative, is invariably retained in the oblique cases. 
In the Save termination of the verb, this pronoun is repre- 
sented € suffixes dy, ai, or i, from each of which both the 
initial ae! d final n have disappeared; of these two n’s, the former 
appears to be rene and the latter spe honic. There 18 some 
doubt as to the included vowel, but aut! er (न “ponderates in 
favorof« As in Tamil, s0 in Canarese and Malaydlam, ni is 
regarded as the crude base of this prep ronoun, althou gh in Cana- 
rese the nominative is nin, and in yilam the oblique cases 
are nan and ain. The Telugu nominative is ni-vu, the vu being 
only euphonic. In the personal terminations of the verb, the 
Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and em- 
ploys only the en os 0016 suffix vu or vi. 

the result of this comparison of the Dravidian dialects, we 
eonclude that the primitive form of this pronoun was xi, but 
the only essential part of the pronoun appears to be the initial 
n; justas, in the Indo-European languages, ८ is the essential 
part of the corresponding pronoun; with a preference for the 
vowel ؟‎ by the former, and u by the latter. ` 

The relationship of this pronoun, unlike that of the pronoun 
of the first person, which has both स hetic and Scythian affini- 
ties, 18 distinctly and specifically 5 ythian. 

Throughout the Scythian هد‎ well as the Indo-European group, 
the most prevalent form of this pronoun in the ace isp 15 that 
which comes from the consonant 6 with a preference for its pho- 
gen valent s; which, however, is generally euphonizea by 
the addition of a final nasal, usually the consonant n, as in the 
pronoun of the first person: e. g., du, ot, Turkish au; Samo- 
iede fan ; व don. The only other consonant form used in 
any family of either of os groups is that which is formed 
from the consonant n, of which the cuneiform Scythian and the 
Dravidian nt is the best representative. No connexion can be 
traced between these roots, nor is there a change in any instance 
from one form into the other. The Magyar has &, the Armenian 
tu, the Mongolian chi or dei (notice here the progress of ¢ towards 
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is softened down, as ia the Ostiak, ea ypish, and others just 
quoted. The resemblance between the Dravidian ‘one’ and 
‘four,’ and the corresponding numerals in the Ugrian languages 
is so: complete, that we ma y Justly regard them as identical. 

rs It is‘ characteristic of the Scythian languages that they use 
for ‘eight’ and ‘nine’ compounds which signify ‘ten minus two’ 
and ‘ten minus one.’ In some instances an uncompounded word 
18 used for ‘ alg ht,’ but ‘nine’ is always we a unded as we have 
stated. The Dravidian word for ‘nine’ is formed in this way; 
and the same seems to bea rational explanation of the Telugu 
word enimidi, ‘ seh 3 

5. Pronouns. Much light is thrown by the pronouns on the 
relationships of languages. In € 1513168, the pronouns, 
and especially that of the first person, constitute the only appre- 
ciable point of contact. | a ١ 

a, Pronoun 1८4 the — person singular, The form of this 

ee in colloquinl Tamil is ndn; in Malayalam, niin; in 

unarese, ndnu; in Tulu, yin; in Telugu, néau. From a com- 
os irison of the different forms in use, we are led to regard the 
lamil ndn as the best existing representative of the old Dravid- 
inn nominative of this pronoun, and nd as the primitive unmod- 
ified root. The final + seems to be merely a sign of number, or 
perhaps only a euphonic formative, 
There seems to be reason to conclude that the Dravidian na 
and the old Indo-European ma are allied, and, if so, that the 
former has been derived from the latter. 

An examination of this pronoun in the Scythian group of 
to pangs ١ to light som very y interesting van ee between 
the forms forms which it assumes in them and that which it takes in 
the Dravidian languages. The nominative, as well as the ob- 
9 ue cases, of the first personal pronoun in all existing languages 

fen the Scythian group is derived from a base in ma, and not 
unfrequently comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian, 
by changing into na. ‘This ma is in most ae 3 Scythian ver- 
naculars व into man, In Oriental Turkish, this pronoun 
takes the form of men; in Turkoman, mén; in Khivan, mdm; 
in Ottoman Turkish, ben (m degraded to 4); in Finnish proper, 
mind; in Lappish, mon; in Ostiak, ma, plural men; in the Sa- 
moiede dialects, man, mani; in د‎ han and Manchu it is by, 
evidently corrupted from mi, like the Ottoman ben from men م‎ 
the Magyar has én in the singular, and mi in the plural. It 
thus appears that the true representative of this pronoun in the 
Scythian tongues is ma, and that as ma has been generally eu- 
phonised into man in the western families of that group, so it 
evinces in the eastern stems a tendency to change into na. 

The “Shon and radical m is occasionally converted into n in 
the Indo-European languages, and a similar change from m to n 
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and most commonly used form is or, which is its adjectival form, 
and the representative of the crude root. Ifthe kin the second 
form, which 18 used only in the Telugu, be rz = 3 

probable, then the crude ad pases form from which it was d 
rived may have been dor; if so, we may at once conclude that 
kor was the original form of the Tamil-Canarese or, for there are 
eeveral instances of sg ao of an initial &, as we have 
before shown, while it sol not have been prefixed to or if it 
had not originally stood before it. If this supposition be allowed 
it 18 easy Lo see 4 w kor and oka are allied, by the corruption of 
both from a common root. Aor, or, and oka would ssid 
and regularly be derived from the root okor, which co 

to the Samoiede okur, This supposition receives a beautifnl 
illustration and confirmation from the form which the numeral 
assumes in the Behistun tablets; obs be it د‎ ein are 
the oldest extant specimens of language of the ancient 
Seythians, The word there employed for ‘one’ is ir, and the 
numeral adjective derived from it is tra or ra. Here, then, 
we have a word for ‘one’ discovered in the very fountain of 
ancient forms, containing both £ and r; and a derived 
numeral ve, from which the & has been off.* It 
is interesting also to notice, in passing that the numeral adjec- 
tive ra of the tables is identical with ra, the same numeral ad 
jective of the Ku, a Dravidian dialect. The Caucasian numerals 
for ‘one’ exhibit a close resemblance to the Dravidian: they are 
ar, arti, ertht, .As in the Dravidian or, ‘one,’ and ar, ‘two,’ هق‎ 
in these dialects, r forms an essential part of both. 

The numeral four. It is evident from a comparison of all the 
Dravidian dialects that the primitive form of this numeral was 
nal or nal. In the entire family of the Indo-European lan- 

there is not a word signifying ‘four’ which in the small 

व resembles the Dravidian 506 But, in this 0590766, 
णा and Ugrian affinities are more than usually distinct; 
the resemblance amounts to identity, and cannot have been acci- 
dental. In Cheremiss ‘four’ is mil; in the Mordwin, nile and 
nilen; in Vogul, in Ostiak, niil, nel, njedia, nieda ; in Finn- 
ish proper, ona nelje, nella ; in Magyar, négy 

of all these numerals is evidently nel or nel, the पय A 

of which to the Dravidian لق‎ or nal is very remarkable. In 
the Telugu, the word for fourteen is pad-ndji, where the I of रवी 


= The direct. derivation of the Telngu ota,'one,’ from the Sanskrit obs, seems 
improbable, since that language has borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanekrit 
to its own ofa, confounds the two, Telugu 

grammarians regard them as altogether ind स ise one of another, Moreover, 
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Another essential suffix of the genitive in the Dravidian lan- 
gesiaa. Though little used in the.Tamil, yet, when all the 
ravi dian idioms are taken into consideration, it is perhaps more 
largely employed than an थः sullix. of the genitive 8 on 
which account it is placed first in the list of case-signs by Tamil 
fre : arians—a proof of the accuracy of the Tamil classification. 
Phere عد‎ no direct Scythian एक for this सक = lis affini- 
ties appear to be rather with the Indo-European. In the later 
Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive case-sign in च. becomes 
exceedingly common, and is found in the plural as well as the 
singular; e.g. inthe Frisian and Icelandic. This resemblance 
between the possessives.of some of the Teutonic vernaculars 
and that of the Dravidian languages is deserving of notice. 
To the signs.of the locative and. vocative no analogies are 


It has only to be farther noted under this particular that, as 
in the. Hungarian and some other Scythian tongues, so in the 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally compounded 
or united in one word. | 

4. Numerals. Not the smallest trace of resemblance has been 
ina agit the Semis numerals and anne ws apy 

do-Kuropean language, with the single.exception of the Te- 
lugu. oka,.'one,’as-compared with the Sanskrit eka—in which 
instance. the Sanskrit itself has in all, probability inherited a 
Scythian numeral, as the numeral. one in several other members 
of the Aryan family is -evidentl व ना from a different base, 
When therefore we find, with. this. abnormal exception, no 28+ 
semblance in. the Dravidian numerals to those of the Indo-Euro- 
Es. tongues, we are led to the conclusion that the Dravidian 
Janguages must. be derived. from.some other source, On the 
other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with those 
of the Sc me thian tongues appears. to establish the fact of the ex- 
istence of Scythian, and न of Ugrian and, Finnish anal- 
ogies, It cannot proper! urged 28. an ५५१४५ yection. that in re- 
spent to.most of the numerals no such resemblance is observed ; 

r the same objection could be urged against the classification 
of क. of those languages : which are claimed and allowed to 
be of Scythian affinities. Thus it cannot be doubted that the 

Magyar and Finnish are sister tongues, essentially and very 
closely allied, yet with respect to four numerals—viz. 7, 8, 9, and 
10—no distinct trace of resemblance between them Survives, 
and it is only in the case of the numerals 1, 2, and 4 that it can 
be said, without hesitation, that the same root was used in both 


Phe nun कः ans यः of the. scence numeral ‘one’ 
are found in the Dravidian languages, which appear, however 
to be remotely allied: viz. oru and oka. The basis of the first 
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of the dative, which takes the forms Au, kr, ka, K or ge; the guttural 
k, or its sonant 4 is the essential part of this suffix. In the 
primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of any 
such dative suffix or case-sign; but on turning to the Scythian 
family, interesting analogies meet us at every step. In Oriental 
Turkish, the forms of this suffix are ke, ka, ge, ga, ete. In Os- 
manli Turkish it is द or ke ch; the initial & or g having been 
softened into y, and then discarded altogether. A थ ५ of 
the Shia in this case-sign, precisely similar, is observed in 
the Malayalam. In the Finnish family 2 , the Turko-Dravidian 
dative reappears. In the Irtish and hs Surgutish dialects of the 
Ostiak it is ga. We learn from the Sey thian tablets that a da- 
tive suffix almost identical with the Dravidian, Turkish, and 
Ostink was used by the oldest Scythian dialects of Central Asia 
of which any remains are extant. The dative case-sign there 
used is ikki or tkta. In composition, the Tamil ku becomes 
akku or ukku, and in Malayalam, عا‎ and (kta. Compare the 
cuneiform 57 thian कद्व or ni-ithy, ‘to thee," with the Mala- 
yilam nani-kka, and the Telugu ni-ku, | 

Ablative of motion, No Scythian analogies are observed in 
this case ध | 

The Genitive, or 60) case. This case is formed in various ways, 
and by means of various ace in the Dravidian (५ तट, 
The ‘athe rsonal pronouns in T'amil form their genitive by shorten- 
ing the included vowel of the root: بع‎ 3 ni or nin, "का; nin, 
^ fe ndm, ‘we;' nadm, ‘our.’ In the Behistun tablets we find 
ni, ‘thou,” and ni, the enclitic possessive. OF all per nitive case- 
signs, in is that which is most frequently used for both numbers 
and all genders. | 

In Sanskrit, and in other members of the Aryan family, dis- 
tinet traces are recognized of the use of a genitival particle, in 
which the consonant n is the most essential element. But in 
the languages of the Seythian stock, we find a large number of 
still more important analogies with the Dravidian genitival suf- 
fixes in and mi: €, ह. Manchu and pene lian mi-ni, ‘of me; 
Mongolian chi-ni, an a Mancha si-ni, ‘of thee.’ In Finnish, the 
suffix व remployed isn: as Kudo, ‘house,’ धवा, ‘of a 
house.’ In Mordwin, the genitive plural suffix is nen. The Lap- 
ish genitive eos takes n or en. In the Tatar or High Asian 
te amilies, as in the Behistun tablets, the prevailing form of the 
genitive is nen, which नद ly alternates with the simple 
suffix un orm. In Oriental Turkish, it is ning, nin, ning, or nin, 
In Ottoman Turkish, it is un in the plural, and un or nun in the 
singular. In M भ्ण lian, it is @ after n, @n after any other con- 
sonant, and yin | 9 vowel: compare the Mon gol lian म, 
‘of a foot,’ with the Tamil Adl-in, ‘ofa foot.” The Kalmuk 
and Tibetan genitives are formed by suffixing tor yin. Other 
analogies are traced, but these may suffice. 
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yilam it is 2 the Canarese accusative is am and an, then annu 
and anna, and nv; in Telugu it is nw or ni; when preceded by 1 
itis nt, when by any other vowel itis nu, بع‎ g.qnfi-né,*domum ;’ 
بسح ممودة‎ ‘puerum.’ In the Finnish tongues, the greater num- 
ber of singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en or an; in 
the Wotiak, اس ف‎ त to the root: بع بق‎ fon, ‘thou,’ ton-<f, 
‘thee;’ the Turkish accusative is f or yi; ape Mongolian, ١ after 
a consonant. The Turkish १ is doubtless a cd form of the 
oriental accusative case-sign nf, from which it has been derived: 
So inthe Kalmuk pronouns we find bide, ‘we,’ bida-ni, ‘us? 
na-mai, ‘me,’ and dzi-mai, ‘thee.’ Ascending farther and’ far 
ther towards the souree of the Scythian tongues, we find in the 
tablets at Behistun that) the accusative singular of the pronoun 
ni is nin, ‘thee;’ compare this with the Tulu (a Dravidi ian dia- 
leet), where it: is ntn-t, ‘thee,’ and observe how close is the re- 


The consonants m and ग are extensively used as accusative 
ease-signs in the Indo-Kuropean languages: also. In this in- 
stance we must conclude that both languages have’ retained a 
relic of their oh oneness. There are reasons; however, for 
connecting the Dravidian sone n with the Scythian rather 
than with the Sonne re et amily. | 41146 ध 4 

The Instrumental, or 34 case. The ial m of this case in ‘Tamil 
and Malayalam is di, icon from. rhe ‘a channel,’ which has 
lost its initial & yas the plu siga kal 30 Tamil has become tu, 
by corruption from نامعن‎ ` Another mode of forming this case in 
the Dravidian languages: is by means of the preterit verbal: par- 
ticiple of the verb ‘to take," suffixed tothe accusative of any 
noun: 8, .م‎ सवाक ^ क taken a knife.’ This has 
arisen from the repognance of the Dravidian (as of all Scythian, 
and in contradistinction to the Indo-Kuropean) languages to con- 
tinue to make use of any inflectional form after it has ceased to 
express its original कन , and has become a mere technical 
go. In such cases, a word or phrase is often: adopted, which 
has n distinct क of its own. The ee nent use of honed: 
in the place of @/ or dl is an illustration of 1 14 فين مه‎ ` 2 

The Conyunctive case, This is sometimes called in Dravidian 
grammar “the social ablative.” The fundamental sign of this 
case in all the Dravidian languages: is udan; meaning ‘ with) or 
‘together with’—in the con} unctive, and not the instrumental, 
sense of the word ‘with.’ The Sanskrit and the other languages 
of that family are destitute of this case, while most of t 
Seythian tongu “Dex, $ formed conjunctive case, like 
the Dravidian languages, , the conjunctive case-sign of the 
Kalmuk, may be compared with the Tamil wdan 51 

The Dative, In all the dialects of the Dravidian family, in 
the rudest as well as in the most polished, there is but one suffix 
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ian forms the M 717 and Lappish plural in & or at, also the ¢ 
- rwhich & is displaced in almost all a other dinlects of the 
‘inn 4 innish family, and the reappearance of | and ¢ in the Ostiak 
plural suffix ५, Observe also the plural & in the Turkish idwm, 
I was;’ iduk, ‘we were,’ On the other hand, (is the शष्ट of 
the plural in Mongolian, which in the Kalmuk issoftened into च. 
- € Case. It has been already remarked that, in both the 
[ndo-Kuropean. and Scythian families, case-relations of nouns 
are by esas ressed by means of post-positions, or auxiliary words; 
the difference between being that, in the former, these have 
been in process of time converted into technical case-signs or 
inflectional terminations, which have been so welded into com- 
bination with the roots as to render it in many cases impossible 
to distinguish between the root and its suffix; whereas, in the 
Seythian family, these post-positions, or auxiliary words, or : 
pended to express the reciprocal aly he of the noun to th 
se pee poe of the sentence, have rigidly held fast their individ- 
ual and separate exist | 


+, Another particular in which the case-formations of the two 
families of language differ has been alluded to. The languages 
of the Indo-European. विथः to have been used from the 
beginnin gue the principle of »expreasin 31 the case-relations of 
the singular-by one set of forms, and those of the lural by 
another. 0 the other hand, in all 7 languages वथ € Scyth 
का group, the Case-signs are employ without alteration, 
both in the singular and in the plural. In the singular the 
are appended directly to the nominative, which is identical wit 
the base; in the plural they are ata not to the nomina- 
tive or base, but to: the particle of pluralization which is suffixed 
a base. The only aes جز‎ of wa a is that, in artic’ 
the Scythian tongues, especi 1 ly in. the languages of the Finn 
family, the ineluded vowel of the case-sign differs in the two 
numbers, being generally च 17 the singular, and € in the plural. 
In both. these: particulars the: Dravidian languages differ from 
those a oe Ske eens Be erfect accord- 
ance with the Scythian tongues. As in the Seythian languages 
generally, क the Dravidian, there is but one declension, 
operly so called. | | 

ag ote, that the use of v स्मा 4 to prevent hiatus between con- 
current vowels (before alluded to) extends m its application to 
the concurrence of the case-signs and roots, when the former 
a eeu the latter end with a vowel: e.g. n 7 u-w-il, “in the 











iddle,’ veri-y-il, ‘in the way.’ Compare this with the use of v 
for 8. similar in M any ar: e.g. li, ‘a horse,’ and -al, the 
sign of the objective case when united, धि not as باه‎ but 
as /6-y-at, precisely as would be the case in Tamil. ४ 


. The only sign in (शका تمده‎ in ण 
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The Dravidian languages possess, in addition to a neuter plu- 
ralizing particle, which was originally restricted excl स ~ to 
neuter nouns, a sign of the plural which is appropriated only to 
rational or personal nouns, and which is common to. both mas- 
culine and feminine. In the nouns, pronouns, and yerbs of 
these languages, the primitive form of this epicene pluralizing 
particle is ar. In Tamil and Malayélam, there is still another 
oper of plurality applicable to rational being 8, viz. mdr. or 
mar. ‘This seems to be related to some of the p joralizing parti- 
cles of certain Scythian languages; in Turkish it is Jar or ler, 
which is inserted, as in the Dravidian languages, between the 
crude noun and each of the case-terminations, n & lian nouns 
which end with a vowel are p luralized by the addition of nar 
or wer. How remarkable is the resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, both in the final er and in the prefixed nasal! The Dra- 
vidian mar may be allied to, and perhaps the original of, the 
high Asian nar, In the Scythian tongues n is often elided, and. 
the same peculiarity characterizes the Dravidian family; for 
mar has been softened into ar; and if both forms continued to 
be occasionally used, mar, the older of the two, would naturally 
and 6 ularly aequire a honorific siguification—and this we find 
to be the fact. ظ‎ 

This particle is sometimes isolated from the noun which it 
pluralizes in a peculiarly Scythian manner: €, g. téy-tagappan- 
mdr, ‘ mothers and fathers,’ in which both ‘mother’ and ‘father’ 
are in the mgt War, aud mdéris appended separately to qualify 
both. . In ern Tamil, mdris appended to, nouns न्क 
+ and parents, كم‎ a plural of honor, like the Hun 


ae The plural suffix of neuter nouns was originally and essen 
ly gal or kal; it is indeed very generally, though perhaps 
improperly, used at the present day as a plural sufiix of rational 
nouns and pronouns, In modern Canarese we have galu; far- 
ther north its shape is more considerably modified. In Telu gu 
it is Iu, १३४ Telugu corresponding to the lingual | of other dia 
16018 ; fu therefore rds with the final sylla ble of the Canarese 
१, ४, the only difference being the omission of the initial ga. 
hus, in colloquial Tamil, avergal, ‘they,’ is softened into वस्व 
The letters } £ प gare dropped in a similar way in many of 
the Scythian languages. It is not uncommon to find one por- 
tion of a much used suffix in one language or dialect of a family, 
and another portion of it in another member of the same ey ए 
accordingly, in Gond, a Dravidian hill-dialect, we find that the 
plural neuter is formed by the addition of & alone: ल. .ع‎ गी, 
‘dog;’ ndi-k, ‘dogs;' in Tamil it is गतः gal ‘dogs,’ The letter 
“k 15 also sometimes found interchangeable with (= ع‎ g. in Gond 
amat, ‘we, and imat, ‘you.’ Compare now with these Drayid- 
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the neuter of Dravidian words, This role is adhered to with 
especial strictness by the Tamil, which in this, as in many other 

particulars, exhibits most faithfully the primitive condition of 
the Dravidian languages. Even when a neuter noun eae 
ized, the verb is very rarely ploralized to correspond. In fact, 
the Tamil verb contains no third ध son plural for the future or 
aorist: in this particular the verb is more decidedly Scythian 
than the noun. 

In this connection must be noticed another point of difference 
between the Indo-Huropean and Scythian languages, In the 
former, the signs of plurality and case are so blended that each 
inflection inthe plural includes the two-fold idea of number and 
of case. ‘The plural has a different set of case-terminations from 
the singular, by the use of which the complex idea of plurality 
and ease-relation is indiexted. There is no inflection for any 
case ag such, irrespective of number, nor for number as such, 
irrespective of case. Moreover, there is no apparent connection 
between the case-terminations of the singular and those which 
are used in and constitute the ploral. But, in the Seythian fam- 
ily, placa is expressed by a sign of plurality common to all 
the cases, which is affixed directly to the singnlar, or crude form 
of the noun, To this sign of plurality are added the case-ter- 
minations, which are fixed and unalterable, expressin 3 the idea 
of ease, and nothing more, and are the same in the plural as in 
the singular. 






‘Inthe Dravidian languages, «sin मूच simplicity and rigidity 
of structure characterizes the particles of plurality, as will ap- 
pear from a comparison of the declensions of the Hungarian 
noun Adz, ‘house,’ and the Tamil noun manai, having the same 
meaning. 

Declension of Hungarian noun wiz, 






Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Adz, hde-ok, 
Gen,  /dz-nak, 1,1.12 
Dat 80421124, (1.1.111 
१.1 ~... Ade-nk-at. 
Declension of Tamil noun MANAL 
Singular. Plural, 
Nom. manai, manai-gal. 
Dat.  manat- as ش‎ eae -( ut भ (प. 
Abl. =: manai- 0 1.11 1.1 0 manai-gol-illrrundu. 
Gen.  manai-(y)-in, manai-gol-in. 
Loc. - manai-(y)-tdattil, للم مسو‎ 
Vor. manai-(y)-¢, menai-gal-é, 
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family of tongues, no nouns whatever, not even those which 
denote human beings, are regarded as in themselves masculine 
or feminine, but they are considered to be destitute of gender ler. 
They have inherently no mark of gender, nor is that idea in- 
volved in any of the case-terminations; but, wherever it 1s neces- 
sary to distinguish the sex, some si word equivalent to male” or 
“ fomale,” “he” or “she,” is prefixed, an 

In like manner all primitive Dravidian nouns: are destitute of 
gender, and sex is meh jeg by suflixed fragments of pro- 
nouns, 60 that every word in which the idea of gender is ex- 
pressed is treated as a divisible or compound word, and in the 
poetical dialect the ees suffixes of gender or rationality 
are generall 4 : :لرفممعلم0,١‎ and all nouns, as far as possible, are 
treated as abstract neutera. Even Jevu (Sanskrit deva, masc.), 
acrude noun, destitute of gender, is regarded as more classical 
than the corresponding masculing noun used for (od in modern 
and colloquial ‘Tamil. 

oe But in many important respects the Dravidian laws of ع‎ ge nder 
liffer from those of the! other Scythian tongues: e.g. the dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational is regs urded as more mo- 
mentous and essential than that between male and female, and, 
in the plural, this is the only distinction provided for. Not 
only क्व nouns, but even pronouns and verbs, are epicene in the 
plural. | 11:54 

The वप्र ga: language, which is said to. be spoken by fourteen 
millions of ine Hindus, has actually no feminine singular even, 
but uses in the place of it the singular of the neuter: this rule 
applies to goddesses and que eens as well us to Sales y women ; 
but in the plural they are honored, as in the other dialects, with 
the rational suffixes which are applied to men, gods, and de- 
mons. Some of the rude aborigines on the Nilagin hills employ 
in such cases the masculine instead of the neuter, reminding us 
of the use in Old Hebrew of the pronoun Ad to signify both * he’ 
and ‘she,’ 

This law of gender peculiar to the Dravidian tongues is the 
result ध of grammatical culture, and is decidedly more philosophi- 
eal, though not so imaginative, a8 that of t th e Indo-European 
and Semitic ton gues. | 

the primitive Indo-European tongues the plu-‏ سل Number.‏ .ن 
ral is carefully distinguished from the singular. Number is‏ 
acest clearly denoted by inflectional terminations, In the‏ 
Scythian languages, number is generally left indefinite, so that‏ 
ular or‏ ايد the connection alone determines whether a noun is‏ 
differ from the‏ هع P 2091. In this = ect, the Dravidian languages‏ 
indo-Kuropean, and accord remarkably with those of the Seyth-‏ 
١ ardians of‏ لمع ذه ian stock, Poets and peasants, the most‏ 
antique forms of speech in all countries, very rarely pluralize‏ 
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held fast its separate individuality, The two families agree in 
ori nee construction, but differ in nib ment. | 

The Dravidian languages differ from the Sanskrit and Greek, 
and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in this 
particular. The root alw + stands out in distinct relief, unob- 
scured, unabsorbed, though followed by a large famil 4 of aux- 
iliary suffixes. ‘This distinctness and prominence which the root 
assumes in every word is a chief characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages, as of all the Scythian group.. When roots receive 
formative or inflectional additions, they sustain no internal 
change. Both the vowels and consonants, one or more, of which 
the root id composed, remain unalterable, ‘They sustain no change 
or modification on the addition of signs of gender, number, and 
case, or of person, tense, and mood; these sre successively ag- 
giutinated to the root, not welded into combination with i. 
All this is as true of the Dravidian roots as of those of the 
Seythic family generally. Whatever be the length or weight of 
the additions made to them, they persistently ‘continue un- 

changed; appearing as fully and as’ ee y in the oblique 
cases as in the nominative; in the preterit and: fature as in the 
present or imperative. My aan | | 





To this general rule there are, however, some euphonic, and 
a few real, exceptions.’ Among the latter is noticed one, which 
gully enough is a Scythian, as well asa Dravidian excep- 
tion. The long vowels of the roots of the personal pronouns 
and: numerals are’ shortened. In the Seythan version of the 
Behistun tablets, while the nominative of the pronoun of the 
2d person is ni, ‘thou,’ asin the Dravidian languages, the pos- 
seasive case 18 ni, ‘thy,’ and the nceusative win, ‘thee.’ Corres 
anes in quantity are the Dravidian ‘oblique eases: نه‎ g Te- 
ugu and Tal u-haveniaw, ‘thee; High Tamil nin, ‘thy,’ and 
ninai, ‘thee.’ = प्र | 
It may just. be remarked in this connection, that the Dravidian 
languages differ from those of the Aryan family, and accord with 
those of the Scythian न FP , in generally using the crude root 
of the verb, without any addition, as the im — ive singular, 
بقن‎ Nouns.—a. Gender.’ The laws of gender m the Dravidian 
languages are sti generis a yet yet accord more closely with those of 
the Seythian than with those = the Indo-European family. In 
all the Aryan languages, not only is gender attributed to words 
as well as objects, but words implying inanimate objects, and 
abstract ideas, are eaid to possess sexual distinctions, and to be 
male or female, according to their form, and are consequently 
fitted, not with neuter, bat with masculine and feminine case- 
terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding genders. 
This remark a — lies also to the: Semitic languages. On the 
other hand, in the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
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which Pe that the same consonant which is rin Tamil is gene- 
rally din Telugu, and always / in Canarese: .ع ن‎ the numeral 
seven is in Tamil érv, in Telugu रद्ध) and in Canarese (४, It 
thus appears that / and d are as intimately allied as و‎ and بع‎ 
This isa point of some importance in the question under con- 
sideration; for a similar interchange is also characteristic of the 
Ugrian family of ing ‘uages: the same word is written with ¢ 
or च 19 the Ostiak, and with / in the Mag By ar and Finnish. 

त, Principles of syllabication. The chief peculiarity of the 
Dravidian system of sylinbication is its extreme simplicity, and 
its dislike of compound or concurrent consonants. Double or 
treble consonants at the begi sane of a word or syllable, like 
str a in atrength, are altogether inadmissible, In such positions 
only one consonant is ‘allo owed. If, in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant, and the 
succeeding one begins with another and different consonant, the 
concurrent letters must be euphonically assimilated, or they 
must be separated by a vowel. At the conclusion of a word, 
double and treble consonants are as inadmissible as at the begin- 
ning. Words must end either with a vowel (as they do invaria- 
bly in Tela ॐ and Canarese), or in one of the nasala or semi 
vowels, Whenever vowels are concurrent in Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayilam, the consonants v and y are used to prevent 
hiatus. In Telugu the letter n is used in the same way, and for 
the same Soh ose. These principles of syllabication differ widely 
from those of the Indo-European ton gues es. But they corres pe nd 
in many respects to the sys stem of the Scythian group. In all 
the particulars specified above, they accord precisely with the 
Finnish, the Hungarian, and other languages of the Ugrian 
family. The same law is observable in the language of the Be 
histun tablets: e.g. the word Sparta occurs with an initial £ 
thus, Jsparta—just as it would be written at the present day in 
Magyar, or in Tamil. 

2, Roots. The manner in which langu deal with their 
roots is strongly illustrative of their ध spirit and distine- 
tive character. It : is chiefly with reference to their differences 
in this particular that the i ni of Europe and Asia admit 
of = arranged into classes. The class which embraces both 
the Indo-European and ree Ay a of tongues has been 
termed by grammarians aqgiutinative. In this class, grammatical 
relations are expressed by affixes or suffixes sp pended to the 
root or compounded with it. These agglutinated particles have 
in the 1 Indo-European languages been gradually melted down 
into inflections, and sometimes even blended with the root. But 
in the Scythian group every root and particle of every com- 
pound word has not only maintained its original position, but 
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Ac similar rule respecting the coalescing of nasals with sonants 
only is found in the Finnish, and may be attributed to that deli- 
eacy of ear which both Finns and Tamilians appear to possess. 

Much use ia made in the Dravidian languages—as also, in 
truth, in all the languages of India—of a class of letters which 
have been termed 0 ؟‎ some “cerebrals,” by others, more cor- 
rectly, “linguals." ‘hey are { च श 

Mr. Norris, in his paper on th Janguage f the Seythic tab- 
lets, says that Castrén, a Finlander, in his Ostiak grammar, uses 
distinct characters for the lin gual and dental d and ¢, observing 
that. भ similar sounds occur in the Lappish and Finnish tongues; 
and this argument has been employed in favor of the Scythian 
relationship of the Dravidian languages. 

It-has been replied, however, that, as this class of letters are 
used to.a far greater extent in the Sanskrit and northern vernac- 
ulara of India than in those languages which are acknowledged 
to be Scythian, the conclusion would rather be that the Dravid- 
ian lang arp wes were Indo-European in their ori 3 7. 

Mr. Caldwell attempts to prove that these letters were bor- 
rowed fromthe Dravidian languages by the Sanskrit after the 
arrival of the Aryan race in India; his reasons are: 1. ‘That 
these consonants are not found in any of the primitive lan- 

guages ea which are related to the Sanskrit. ‘There is no case of 
these sounds in the Aryan fam a of tongues west of the Indus, 
2.. These consonants are esential component elements of a large 
number of primitive Dravidian roots; and are often necessary 
for the discrimination of one root from another; whereas, in 
most cases, their use in the Sanskrit is merely euphonic. $. 
Those consonants which the Tamil has borrowed from the Sans- 
krit have been greatly modified to aecord with its own laws of 
sound. Jt systematically softens down every harsh sound which 
it adopts; ८४ henee it seems: ne robable that a-series of harsh, ring- 
ing sounds, like 4, च, #, should have been adopted without 
change, and used.in the expression of a large number of its 





most essential roots, =. Point at Telugu has been more ex- 
posed. to Sanskrit influences a han the Tamil, yet larger use is 
made of these sounds in Tamil than in Tel agi 
। & Dhalectic कान consonants, Only two interchanges 
common. to the Dravidian and Seythian families are specified 
3 = A-change of /tor. A similar interchange between these 
8 takes place in’ the eee of Central Asia; / in the 

Manchu i converted into rin the Mongolian, It should, how- 
ever, be remarked na et this change is not infre 1 nt, 
the evident tendency, especially in Tamil, is the reverse of this, 
or from r to L | 


2 The change of the peculiar vocalic lingual = to d and /. 
This interchange brings to view a very important dialectic law, 
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a, Vowels, The only point of resemblance noticed under this 
head is what is termed “the harmonic sequence of vowels,” 
which ap pee rs in all the languages of the भ group, and 
in the phonetic systems of at least two of the Dravidian Jan- 
guages. The law of harmonic sequence 15 that a given vowel 
occurring in one y lable requires a vowel of the same class in 
the following 5 llables of the same word, and the vowels of such 
syllables are altered accordingly. In Telugu, the range of this 
law, although restricted to the two vowels ١ and च appears to be 
identical with that of the Seythian law; u being changed into ب‎ 
and ॥ into به‎ according to the nature of the त yee vowel. 
In some cases, the vowels of the appended bart ea are changed 
through the attraction of the roots to which they are suffixed; 
in other instances, the vowel of one of the suffixed particles 
draws that of the root and that of its other १ also into 
harmony with itself: e, g. kalwgu, ‘to be able,’ from which is 
formed with perfect - regull gularity the aorist first pers. sing. alugu- 
du-nu; but re reterit person is Aaliqi-ti-ni, where the chan ge | 
of the two final vowels of the root kalugu to kaligi, and of the 
personal termination nu to ni, is effected ४ 4 0 the particle بن‎ which 
is the characteristic of the tense; for in the inflexion of Telu gu 
words the most influential particles are those which indicate the 
time, 

b, Consonants, One distinctive peculiarity of the Dravidian 
consonants is the convertibility of surds and sonants. There are 
four surd letters which are thus convertible; they are & ¢, t, دم‎ 
& is convertible into its related sonant g; ¢ intod; tinto d; and 
p into 6. They are said to be convertible, because they are 
pronounced as surds at the beginning : of words, and when- 
ever they are doubled; and they are always pronounced as so- 
nants when single and mediate. A sonant cannot commence a 
or neither is a surd admissible in the middle ex cep pt when 
doubled. In Tamil, and partly in Malayilam, one set of conso- 
nants serves for both purposes, and the change is made in the 
pronunciation alone. This peculiarity is not found in any of 
the Indo-European languages; but the resemblances which are 
found to exist between it and the laws of sound which prevail 
in some of the languages of the Sec 7 thian pa amounts to 
identity. In the Finnish and Lappish there is a clearly marked 
distinction between surds and sonants: a sonant never commen- 
ces a word in either tongue. The same remark has been already 
made of the Seythic version of the Behistun tablets. = 

The Tamil differs from the other Dravidian १ in refus- 
ing to combine the surd lingual ¢ with the lingual nasal a, 
कः ing it in such a combination into ita co عات‎ ip nding sonant 
دو‎ This is in accordance with a general law । und in that 
lan guage, which is, that nasals will not combine with surds, but 
wit 


h sonants only. 
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older religion of the people. Many vestiges of the primitive 
superstitions still remain, and in some districts they prevail exten- 
sic ett ly among the Shanfrs, and other rude and less 
Aryanized tribes, inhabiting the provinces in the extreme south 
of the wit ninsula, So far as yet a Ba ore? y religious usage 
of the Dravidians which is not of Brahmaniecal origin is either 
identical with Shamanism, or ier allied to it. 

IV. Evidence furnished by ` 106 Behistun tablets. Before pro- 
ceeding to the proofs derived from direct linguistic analysis, we 
notice an incidental evidence of the Scythian relationship of the 
Dravidian tongues. ‘The famous inscriptions on the tablets at 
Behistun, in Beluchistan, which record the political antobiogra- 
phy of Darius lea, ep in the old Persian, Babylonian, Scyth- 
ian, and Medo-Persian ete have recently been translated. 
The translation of the Scythic portion enables us to compare the 
Dravidian idioms with a fully developed copious language of 
the Scythian mee & as श in the fifth century B.C. The 
— points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects 
the ` وده‎ guage of the tablets are: 1. The use of the cere- 
bral class of consonants, 4 d, بد‎ which are indigenous to the 
Dravidian languages. 2. The use of the same consonant as a 
surd when initial and when doubled, and as 2 sonant when 
single and medial. 3. The employment in both of similar suf- 
fixes for the genitive and the dative cases of nouns, and the 
accusative of pronouns. 4. The use of م‎ similar word for the 
numeral ‘one’ (the only numeral which occurs in letters in the 
tablets), and the uniform employment in both of the same suffix 
to express the ordinal numbers. 5. The pronoun of the second 
person singular is exactly the same in the tablets asin the Dra- 
vidian languages. The plural, unfortunately, does not occur. 
8. The use of a relative a iciple. bake this is 5-58 most 7€- 
markable characteristic of every unal ialeet of the Scythian 
family. 7. The analogous a sears in the tablets are: nan, ‘to 
say, corresponding to the ian an or en; un, ‘make 
known," Dravidian wrai; port, ‘to go,’ Dravidian pé; ko, ‘a 
king,’ Dravidian ,ثم‎ From the discovery of these analogies, 
Mr. Caldwell concludes that “the Dravidian race, though resi- 
dent in India from a period ae prior to the commencement of 
history, originated in the central tracts of Asia, the seed-plot of 
nations (and languages); and wee from thence, after poe i 
company with the rest of the Ugro-Turanian horde, and Jeaving 
= 4 in Beluchistan, they entered India by way of the 

ndus. 

V. Evidence from grammatical analysis. 

0 1. The laws of sound. The phonetic laws which govern the 
jravidian Innguages contribute to determine the question of 
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evidences to be adduced, to draw 2 any conclusion on this ground 
adverse to their Mongolian or Scythian origi in; for 9 similar 
change has passed Spe on the features of the Mohammedans of In- 
dig, who are all, wit ae doubt, of Tatar-Mongolian extraction : 
with the exception of a somewhat त breadth of face and 
head, and a more olive complexion, t jee ey do not differ physiolog- 
ically from the Hindus, preperly socalled. A ० appears to 
have passed over them, similar to that which is observed in the 
Osmanli Turks since they settled in Europe, which has trans- 
bis gi | Sy sat Nas agg A Lise pe ४8115. | 
It may farther be suggested in this connection, that possibl : 
the distinctive Mongolian Pe, the absence of which 15 acknow!l- 
edged in the Dravidians, has been Saag a din the course of 
time, since the period when the plains of India were first colon: 
ized by the progenitors of their race. 

111. Evidence derived from religious usages. In proving the 
origin and relationship of any people, the evidence gathered 
from their religious usages is always more satisfactory and relia- 
ble than that which is founded on physiological comparisons. 
The ह of the ancient Indo-European nations pat yoo of 
the old Seythians of Upper Asia present many essential points of 
difference. In Shamanism—so is termed the a rstition which 
prevails among the Ugrians of Siberia and elsewhere, and which 
was the religion of the whole Tatar race before Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism were disseminated among them—there was 
nothing which resembled the three prominent characteristics of 
the री igion of the Indo-European family: viz., the doctrine of 
metempsychosis; the worship of the elements of nature, or of a 
pantheon of heroes and heroines; and the maintenance of a dis 
tinct and 8 hereditary order of priesta, 

Shamanism acknowl ० the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but no سودت‎ is rendered to him; nor are the objects of worship 
an inferior order of gods or heroes, but wicked and cruel spirits 
or demons. any one who pleases may at any time officiate as 
priest, mee h ordinarily the father of the family, or the head-man 
of the hamlet or community, fills that office. Bloody sacrifices 
are offered with wild dances; the officiatin ट priest or magician 
meanwhile जर + himself to sige ¥, professes to have ascer- 
tained the mind of the propitiated demon, and, when the cere- 
monies are over, communicates it to those who consult him. 
Such is Shamanism, and the demonolatry practiced in India by 
the more primitive Dravidian. tribes is not only similar to. this, 
but the very came. The Brahmans by whom the Aryan civili- 
gation and superstition was grafted on the ruder Dravidian stock 
labored assiduously to extirpate their religion, and in this they 
were नकृ ॥ successful; yet is it still possible to discriminate 
between the doctrines and practices introduced by them and the 
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“They had ‘kings,’ who dwelt in ‘fortified houses,’ and ruled 
over small ‘districts of country ;’ they were without books, but 
at had ‘minstrels’ who recited ‘songs’ at ‘festivals;’ the ८६ 6 
without वव By de and idols, and appear to have had no 
idea of heaven or hell, of the soul or sin; but they cok eit حا‎ 
the existence ५ God, whom conde y styled ko or ‘king,’ a realis- 
tic title which is unknown to orthodox Hinduism; they erected 
to his honor a temple, which they called ko-il, ‘God's house. 
They were acquainted with all the ordinary ‘metals,’ with the 
०2 of tin and zinc; with the ‘planets’ which were ordina- 
ظ‎ chown to the ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn. 
at ‘had numerals up to a ‘hundred ॥ some of them to a ‘thou- 

nd;" but were ign orant of the higher denominations, a lakh 
and a + they had ‘medicines,’ but no medical science, and 
no doctors; ‘hamlets’ and ‘towns,’ but no cities; ‘canoes,’ 
‘boats,’ and even ‘ships '—i. ع‎ small ‘decked’ coasting vessels— 
but no foreign commerce; and no word expressive of the geo- 
graphical idea of island, or continent. They were well acquaint- 
ed with ‘agriculture,’ and delighted in ‘war,’ They understood 
‘eotton-wenving’ and ‘dyeing.’ They had no acquaintance with 
painting, sculpture, architecture, astronomy, astrology, philoso- 
phy, or grammar. Their only words for the mind were ‘dia- 
phragm, ‘the inner parts,’ or ‘interior;’ they bad a word for 

thought,’ bat no word distinct from this for eat . gacemess 
conscience, or will; to express the will, they would have been 
obliged to describe it as ‘that which in the inner parts says, J 
am going fo do so and so.'" But although there existed among 
them these elements of civilization previous to the arrival of the 
Brahmans, in intellectual, social, न्व ए litical standing they were 
centuries behind this priestly race. ‘They soon, however, rose in 
the social scale, and formed communities and states in the Dek- 
han न ge those of the Aryans in the north. 

Il. The absence of physiological evidence to the contrary. It 
is acknowledged that, while in some instances physiology has 
contributed much to th € discovery of the affiliations of races, in 
the effort to prove the Scythian relationship of the Dravidians 
it renders no aid; but seems, so far as the study has been تتام‎ 
sued, to be ay at fault. The Dravidians might, on the 
ey of physical characteristics only, as well be classed with 
he Caucasians, or would readily admit of being affiliated with 
the pn gay ans; for no essential difference is observed be- 
tween the heads and features of the Dravidians and those of the 
Brahmans; and, in fact, the Dravidian type of head will even 
bear to be directly compared with the Euro pes n, with more 
definite marks of Supp leness and subtlety in the former, and of 

straight-forward moral and mental energy in the latter. | 

Tt is not safe, however, in the presence of the strong lingual 
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the Finnish or Ugrian family, scl جع‎ ‘ial affinities to the Ostiak 
This connection seems to be radical, though remote, and estab- 
lished by particulars of primary importance, 

Mr. Caldwell has arrived at his conclusions by a comparison 
of the Dravidian dialects—of which he has a thorough and aceu- 
rate scientific and practical knowledge—with the grammars and 
vocabularies of the group in which he classes them. He acknowl- 
edges that a great ل‎ ay y exists sit) the members of this 

group ; 80 great, indeed, that, while the Indo-European idioms 
orm only one family or genus, of which the ten families classified 
under that term are but species, in the Scythian family five or six 
authenticated genera have been enumerated, each of which in- 
cludes as many species as are contained in the solitary Indo-Eu- 
ro genus, besides oy y or thirty isolated languages, which 
have up to this time resisted every e fort to classify them 

Notwithstanding this diversity, however, the generic charac- 
teristics of the Scythian group are very strongly marked, and in- 
capable of being mistaken. 0 ‘he Ugrian and Turkish famili 7 
for instance, can be proved by their gra mmatical structure and 
vital spirit to be cognate, with as much certainty as the Gothic 
and the Sanskrit, or the Zend and the Greek. 

I. The history of the Dravidian people is not unfavorable to 
the hypothesis of the Scythian relationship of their lan ०९०१६०४ i 

There is sufficient evidence that the Dra vidas lived in the 
Indian peninsula long prior to the commencement of history, 
and before the Sanskrit-speaking race bad made coats way over 
the selon ped mountains which separated their home 
from the plains of the Gan ges, Nerbudda, and Cavery. The 
Drividas were doubtless the earliest inhabitants of India; or, at 
least, the first to enter from the northwest and cross the Indus. 
There is no evidence from Sanskrit authors—and they are our 
only authority on this point—that the Dravidians ever had sis 
relations with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable 
and friendly character; and this could not have been true, had 
they followed that race into India. There is evidence that the 
Brahmans crossed the Vindhya mountains and entered the Dek- 
han and Southern India, not as conquerors, but as colonists; as 
pores 6 not as etek cone kings of the Pan 

iyas, Cholas, Calingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been neat * Dravidian chieftaina, dignified by the new Brahman 
priests with Aryan titles. At the time when these events were 
taking place—some 500 years, perhaps, before the Christian era— 
the Dravidians were destitute of a written language, and unac- 
quainted with the higher arts of life; but, from an examination 
of their language, 16 appears that they had 5 uired at least the 
elements of civilization. By a reference to the vocabulary of 
the early Tamilians, for instance, we gather, by our author's aid, 
the following items of information: 
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THE term Drivida has been adopted from the Sanskrit. It 
properly denotes the Tamil country 0 . The Brahmans of 
that country are called “ Dravida Brahmans.” Its original 
meaning, sessing to Sanskrit lexicons, is ‘a man of an out- 
cast tribe, descend ons a degraded Kshatriya.’ It was applied 
by the Sanskrit geverap ers to the aborigines of the extreme 
south, prior to the introduction among them of Brahmanical civ- 
ilization. It has recently been employed to designate the cluster 
of idioms spoken by more than thirty millions of people inhab- 
iting the southern portion of the Indian peninsula. In this little 
group of in dialects, the author of the treatise from which the 
present abstract is made enumerates nine, which are distinet and 
well defined. عمسم‎ these, five have written characters and a 
cultivated literature: they are the Jamul, Telugu, Canarese, Maia- 
yélam, and Tudu. These idioms differ one from another in their 
written characters, in their vocubles and inflectional forms, and 
in their literary culture. They differ so essentially that a person 
acquainted with but one is unable to 1 either of the 
others. They cannot, therefore, be regarded as provincial dia- 
lects of a single lan gaa ge, but are to be considered and treated as 
distin Pag affiliated. They are said to be affiliated because 
of the large number of roota of primary importance, and the 
essential and distinctive grammatical characteristics, which they 
all possess in common. They are on this account regarded as 
having had a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of 
9 es. 

he term “Scythian” was first employed by Professor Rask 
to (न that group of tongues which snd rises the Finnish, 
Turkish, Mongolian, Tungusian, and Samoiedic families, This 

press kingdom of speech, as it has been termed, includes all those 
anguages spoken in Asia or Europe (excepting only the Chinese) 
which are not embraced in the other two great divisions, the 
1 ryan and Semitic. They have by some been mer nated the 
“Tartar,” by others ९ 9 7 innish,” ^ Ural-Altaic,” “Mongolian,” 
and “Turanian.” The objection to these terms is that, having 
been often used to designate one or more species, to the exclusion 
of the rest, they cannot properly be employed as common desig- 
nations of the genus. But the term “Scythian,” having been 
used in the classics in a vague, undefined sense, to denote gen- 
oa the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the 
northern part of Europe and Asia, seems to be appropriate, con- 
venien bone available, 

Mr. Caldwell claims, for the pga idioms, “not merely a 
general relationship to the whole Scythian group, but also a 
so in that group which is independent of its other mem 
bers, as a distinct famil zoe genus; or, at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues.” He regards it as most nearly allied to 
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Eztract from Mr, Web's Letter accompanying the following Article, 


 » ° “The remarks you make on the affiliation of the Dravidian lan- 
guages have led me to examine somewhat more attentively the argu- 
ments and proofs adduced by Mr. Caldwell, in his Com sai rative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages, in confirmation of the Scythian affinities 
of ज those idioms, As a result of that investigation, I became better 
‘isfied with sarod es general correctness, and assured that, were they col- 
lected and presented in combination, their weight and importance would 
be acknowledged by those interested in these investigations, The force 
of Mr. Caldwell’s pe is greatly Caesars by their being thinly 
scattered throngh his entire work. His first object bei भः not to prove 
a Scythian affinity, but to compare the idioms one with another, tl 
notices of an extra-Dravidian relationship occur, as it were, incidentally 
"3 My work, in this aay has been to collect, combine, and condense 
e proofs rather lsvishly strewn over the treatise. I have generally, 
though mot a + used the words of the author; yet my د‎ of 
epitomizing and condensing as much as possible would seldom allow me 
to quote more than a sentence or two in a place word for word. ५ 
here and there have I introduced وه‎ प jon from other sources, ani 
always either in confirmation or in amplification of the author's thonght. 
When > paragraph of considerable length has been introduced verbatim, 
it has been included within quotation marks; in other cases it has not 
been thought necessary to encumber the page with them.”.... 
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went (a. cold), handred. 
भ فاق‎ learned ; | 
की (पत्ता, to learn. 
शी (a, numbers), hundred. 
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pani, water; वजयल ها‎ water, predaf, over (the water), 
pa + 
موكدرمتر‎ (8. ben وين أن‎ prorat old (ancient 
paquill sts Bor., ag purd, 1: त्‌; توه‎ ata Are. 
para, slowly, p it तम्र, 
व्रात, friend ; iy, friendship. | j lon. 
~~ ~ عط‎ ١ 
pea }+ = bard, prone Be Cero wn, flea. 
pra Bor., leaf, ar, Bor., well, 
perrandes, to 1007191. puri, basin 
pureardd, व * peor, corth, 
ald ear. near. ` quer, Bor, house, 
[तन clothing. | qurrar, quercier, Bor., to make, 
patranki, passover, queroato (a, }, Bor., Auguat. 
ॐ feather. 
perl, Bor., nose. كفم‎ Bor, night. 
(= (८ ; pebild, pei, cooked. (न pig) ॥ it ie growing dark. 
pelidm, fell; peldtar, after falling. , rakii, child - 
pon .ها‎ brother), sister, rind, nobleman's wife. 
rei (Bar penar), to say; also for be | rdna, 1 F 
media (५, 900). rashdi, priest: retahani, pricet's wife. 
peioda (३. numbers), fifty rot, wart, ह्ली, 
perdra, to fill. riff (Bor, raft), blood, 
penira, to fill. rea, rez, vineyard, 
perddl, over (the water). (ह+ to finish, suffice 
perdd, <~ full; بستديم كدوم‎ to become full. عو 1 يقاوم‎ 
,للدي‎ peryulikend, foreign. resis, ,عمق‎ cabbage. 
نان‎ earth. rickiad, bear, 
roi, Bor., flour. saab sper 
~~ 
(नं readers 
a 
ruk, tree, 
| نمدم‎ whelp. 
| 1 : peed, of allver. 
rer, woll ` 
- ५५ بعام اسم‎ tent. 
par prs ॥ porn, 1 wild, wife's brother; all, wife's aleter, 
ra, to grind. कयन नन, elim. 
मिनि, bellows. । अलक (EM), — aerial, 
picti,wiow, = vi app, ध 
र — to drink ; pita, drink. ear, ,عملتساء‎ Hike. 
pial (Bor., pred meng : ), brother. ar, Bor,, garlic, 
plata, Bor., clothing. anrdads (a. numbers}, forty, 
peuld, Bor., elilver. | aero, Bor., all. 
po {* behind), more. arr, airrore, sarnd (251), all 
polaldate (s, behind), farther back. | ४ me ., iret. 
ame allver, ५,३५.५५६ ue inp 
oid ws, Bor., bowel. cert] (a: froin ened 288 healthy, right. 
porik, عل بسر‎ -+ ad ولج يع مسب اسن‎ + ध 
(न به‎ Bor., belly. =, Ror. colt. 
الاق‎ aherore, अतस (255), all. 
posi, wool, | emer, pack-sacddlc, 
(८ „ ove brow, arid, Er, tent. 
pon ' (९, yesterday}. artic, Br, basket. 
ral, brother; pra (234), 41 ८० 
al, bh AM he 7 r, aha > shastirdabors, | = 
^ prasira, to le ,سواه‎ healthy, right. 
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اا‎ ea 
ل‎ cere cht Fe {8 ote 


| 

i 

| 
ie 
1 


,^ ,| جام ~ > - | (or ।‏ الس 
out.‏ وج 10 ,)294 नथ [nikiardea,‏ ~ 


marca موب‎ (237), heart; apteake, aloo. elghty, 
| (8. 1 `स FM inf 


to | off fs. negation ५ }, for até, 
ofid (a. why), there, 
Pichondre, Bor., pascover, 

pai, water, sag 

भ =‏ ما 

1 fats च, ما‎ bellewe, 
ala = + to shave. 
farang coe et 











come), —‏ .9( طعا 


ir, snow, 


son-in-law‏ السام سير 
jandra (४. negation), to know.‏ 
ewan’ द्री, to awake,‏ 





(~ 
jimer, 
dejna, Bo 


Pil 
Ed tet r. i 


re. 
bend 
Bor,, beautlfal, 


utand, Jewish. 
(शु sew), 9, चन्त) 


3; 
Be 


re 
835 
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cube. 
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धा ॥१ 
ध न) dutded, to be | + to love 
قله ظ‎ अ 


chinedar), to cut. 
mother se eee to work. 
chingherdea, to pleree, d व 
| chi conan dur, afar; + from afar 
dwurtish, emall, ५५ 5-5 
| । 8, num seven سحن بابل سمس ااه‎ 
,الحا متا ياي‎ to throw (910 १. poork rata ty, 
roles toe ent), to whittle. 4 
chou, moon, month, erenia, Bor., vineyard, 





भ (in त्ता), 
पततः ghergiidm (a. (एण), went: च BG, 


to लमा 
















ALPHABETICAL List or Gypsy Worns.* 


abchin, steel, handdra, to shut, to tle; هرات هم‎ bani. 
poised hag : | hangara Pegg Ear عست بعمه‎ pac - नेन i ee 
aried, to sigh. hit har, stone ; stone-culter, 
achibes Bor, to-day, oe | baribu, oan ch, 
a + today. هما‎ r., mit (246) 2 
त) Bor., to cut, bard, great; कवा (240), comp.; bare 
ahowd, now bord rede 


akeata । bo a 1 
ا ا‎ | Bor., band. 


0; came (cf, 261). gate : Boa, from near, 





1. 11501 up), carriage. ¢ 4 सन, निव 308८, 
للك‎ br, ears Cor, + aminain, woot يصب‎ ١ चं 
amin’ [काः न 1 وديم‎ to beget. 
muta, bo rin 4 re to say. (ats) 
छम, within; 1 (andrydl), from | benk Poe ey वणप), devil; beng (S55); ben 
عي اماق‎ ; ef behind, वन्‌ rod [श्छ 
: fal. berg , कलत, berdo), ship; beredskaro, 


arin collier (Bor. ber) ५ । १ 
वादा, forwards; anglutnd, foremost; عالت‎ न | العا‎ » Bor. rena لل‎ 1, ल inhabit, alt 8 


1 
॥ 


1 
4 
न 


क्लप, Bor., sip A ११५ 
ب اهرب‎ (= bide, marriage. 
ayuda, 2, eve. पूवर्व (8. भ 51 be delivered, 
0 ts ممص‎ Er اح كح‎ 
न عق ويس‎ (her. + oi), anow (6 
poh ages | hts baldiver, ng اله‎ mptlze ; , bat अद 
aatald, plastre. ies: hor, aren; bake 
aatra, Bor, fc, पप्रय 5 Jew), for erakerdva, 
wif, here; alfdr, hence, brishumals | rain, 
arakd, avd, जी, क्ण, this, buchardd (5, ny het ay , ioeo vers, 
न्व, here. | 146 ५ broad : to spread out, 
year to come, howe 
arcing قلست‎ burda Bor 
ater sad, Bot other. burda, Bor. door, 
arri, out; avridl, from out; الله‎ for: | bua, नके 
محممة‎ (a. sheep), يعم‎ goal. | (भ्व Bor wrt 
5 ‘but, Butlé, much. 
falé, unfortunate, but, | ~ i day-laborer 
Ban hte! AG near}, bored, bend (8. buck), she-goat; buzerd, 
ए 7 ग ५ bakri, ewe; bakrichd (buk- وما‎ 
एनी Bor., deaf. 
bal hal ma, Greek: bolarnand, nash त्वमुत, क ore Bos black. 





—— ~ = ال ل‎ सन 
= Ad seeded the Committee of Publication, as an tmportant, and almoet indispens- 
able, appendix to Dr, Paspati's articte. 
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264 
The following is a list of those G pars which have 
appeared to me to be correct, and w av uently heard 


rived, व, ‘sewn; chardva, ‘Il eat, part. 
charavds ; चरस्य) Pah, part. asavd; वर्कः ‘I give,’ part. 
dind ; jandva, ‘1 know,’ jandé : chindva, ‘I = eas chindb 
orchinavdd; kerd k,’ 


part ¦ part, 
fear, part. daravdé shundva, ‘I hear,’ part. shundé; bishawa, ‘I 
ah rae t. dishté :م‎ munddva, ‘I shave, tu mundavdé عر‎ pird- 
va, ‘I walk astariiva, ‘I hold,’ part. astardé 7 एच, 
1 jadlé ; mukdva, ‘I let go,’ part. mukavdé 
‘Lory out,’ part. ववा م‎ chivava, ١ 1 throw,’ part. chivdd ; pebi 
‘T cook,’ part. peki; वितर्क ‘1 wash,’ part. fovds; mariiva, 3 
Pet part. maravdé; resdva, ‘I finish,’ part. resavdi ; makéva, 
on this list*the render can see the variety of the par 
ticiples existing in the idiom of the Gypsies. Those formed 
from simple neuter verbs, as mahziva, vdé, ‘ painted,’ resdéva, 
vdé, ‘finished,’ are of pure G 4 whilst peki 
cooked,’ is related to Sr. pakva, heated, cooked,’ ete, 
I have in the course of the Vocabulary noticed such participles 
as are of indisputable Sanskrit origin. 

The reader will observe in the Be عع‎ 9 of the active verb 
that I have noted the participles chinavdd and choravdé. These 
participles have a passive signification, and as such they are con 
stantly used by the Gypsies. As to the proper active partici 
ples, 1 confess that I know of none; the Gy pees seem to make 
no use of such forms, but in their stead emp the verb, as the 
ern Greeks constantly do. The Turks, however, are ex- 
tremely fond of the participle, and are using it constantly 

This want of active participles is another proof of my asser 
tion, that whilst both Greeks and Turks have given many ex 
pressions to the Gypsies, the Ey not influenced their gram 
matical system, which has followed those natural principles by 

ration of which languages of older date have been 

ulded into their यः form, each one by itself, and i roe 

ent of the others. holds good with the ey and if have 
remarked in the course of this memoir that t y language 
has been thoroughly permeated by the Greek and ‘Turkish lan- 

it still appears to me true that it bas been formed, ns to 
its fundamental principles, independently of both, So also the 
Modern Greek, which, though constantly imitating the Turkish 
has never had any connection with it in its elementary and 


नक forms, for both langunges are essentially distinct 








५ का) इ क न क, च 1 =. i 
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course of time lost its initial +, and became the عد‎ of our modern 
Greek, so common now in the language that it ia constantly to 
be heard wherever the modern Greek is spoken. To us, and to 
the Bulgarians, the subjunctive of the Gypsies is perfectly intel- 
hig ible and extremely natural, but to others this 1s not the case 

is the particle always prefixed, and it is never pronounced 
fa; but, whenever the Lilt ظ‎ Se ezins with a vowel, (2 drops its 
own. A few examples will fully ilustrate the subject: قله‎ 
te dikiv, ‘I have come to see,’ 1.'¢. ‘in order that I may see;' 
pen ako م‎ avén, ‘tell them to come;’ Gr, slr duréug rd दतर, 
‘that they come.’ Again, it is used as a pure optative mood: 
thus fe (6 पला tike, ‘may it live to thee;’ Gr. fra दरण or 6ن نم‎ 
the whole phrase naturally would be efyouas ire fon, ' 1 pray that 
it may live;’ kamdve عا‎ shilliovdva, ‘I wish to learn.’ In this 
example, the subjunctive 18 evidently a pure infinitive. 

I have 0 heard at times the Gypsies using the infinitive as a 
noun, as the modern Greeks do: ذم‎ rd ,مغلم‎ 10 rd Elena, 

_ The aorist is sometimes used in the subjunctive with the par 
ticle م‎ ; more generally the imperfect is employed. 

The subjunctive used as intinitive is not altogether devoid of 
९ xP ression, for it possesses number and person, w hich the ancient 
infinitives had not. At times it is extremely clear and definite, 
far more so than the ancient. This form of the infinitive is 
known both to the Christian and Moslem Gypsies. These latter, 
many م‎ of whom know not a word of Greek or Bulgarim, could 
not have borrowed it from the Turkish, which has a proper and 
regular infinitive, and whose verb in richness and yariet ye not 
surpassed by that of any language, ancient or modern. sides 
this, the Gypsy verb makes but a poor comparison with the va- 
rious complex moods and tenses of the Turkish verb. To me 
it appears probable that the natural bent of the human ا‎ 
and its progress towards simplicity of expression, have operate 
with equal force upon the spirit of the Gypsy as upon that of 
other modern languages, in which such a striking similarity 
exists in the various forms of their verbal expression. 

Participle —This is not so clear or so well defined as the other 
parts of the Gypsy verb. Some participles are pure Sanskrit 
words. Others are formed from the Gypsy verb itself, in a man- 
ner altogether 1 to this idiom. In the first class belong 
such terms as Sr. tapla, ‘heated,’ G. éatté; Sr. supia, ‘asleep,’ G. 
suité or sotté; Sr eden , ‘fall,’ G. perdé, To the second class 
belong a great mum err r formed from the Gypsy verbs, pronounced 
in various es s by different Gypsies, and not always familiar to 
them all. ey seem to take their origin, at times, from indi- 
viduals who have more or less knowledge of their idiom. The 
same remark applies to the modern Greek, where one may hear, 
as participles of Ayo, leydueros, leyiweros, and leyudros, 
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Future-—The formation of this tense is extremely interesting, 
for it originates from another verb, hamédva, ‘I wish,’ Sr. kam, 
which we have already explained in the Vocabulary, It is pre- 
fixed to the Gypsy verb without any intermediate term, and it 
ea forms the future. There are three gran of uniting it bis 
the verb. ५. Gypsy can say त्वण्व, kamydiva, or kajava, | 
will KO ; kamakerava, kamberdva, or kakerdva, ١1 will make.’ I 
have heard these various forms used तम and I have 
put similar questions to different G pst psies, and the word has 

| ए ronounced in a Mae rms. However, ye ta 
form, ^ vd, 15 rarely used: they prefer Lamkerdva, follow- 
ing their usual habit of clipping प in their conversa- 
tion. This form of the future is Of altogether modern ori gin. in. 
The Modern Greek has also lost the ancient form, and h 
adopted the auxiliary =, corrupted to 64: ag dd द्वो, ‘T will 
go. Wesay now more generally tis inéyew, though the com- 
mon people still cling to the #4. Jam is added to itself to 
express future wish: as kamkamdv, ‘I shall wish;’ precisely as 
we now say $4 ulm. I do not think that the Gypsies have 
imitated their . بد‎ en the Greeks in the formation of this 
tense: they have followed the general analytical 5 irit, which 
has so extensively pervaded modern ion 18 The English 
mnakes large use of will, shall, woudd, should, in the formation of 
its futures. . 

Jmperative.—This mood exhibits in most cases a striking simi- 
larity to the primitive Sanskrit root. Were not the different 
formations of the Gypsy verb so very clear, it would have been 
extremely cay to recognize the root in the ample form of the 
imperative : me us kerdva, ‘] make,’ imp. ker; shunéva, ‘T hear,’ 
wa shun; dikdva, ‘I see,’ imp. dik; java, ‘I go,’ imp. ja; ku- 
shava, ‘T revile,’ oP kush ; da@va, ‘1 give,’ imp. de; ine 1 
take,’ imp. da or (९. the compound verbs, the imperative is 
formed solely from the second verb: as wrakerdva, ‘I speak,’ 
tive verbs, ५४ formation any را‎ — rule as in the ne 
neuter verbs, by rejecting the fina oa a le ava: as riva, । 
make warm, des tapar ; بلا جد لقي‎ ^ { murder,’ او‎ 
As for the imperative of the passive, I have always ४ द्वप the 
au धु used in its stead. 

ubjunctive-—This mood represents both the subjunctive and 
the infinitive, and the usage of it becomes very clear after ob- 
inining a little knowledge of the language. ‘There is no vestige 
of the Sanskrit infinitive, and the Gypsies, like the Greeks and 
modern Slavonians, make use of the indicative mood. The 
Greeks use their particle ri, the ancient tra; and the Slavo- 
nians ito and da, This latter was in use among the ancient 
Slavonic nations, in the optative and Imperative moods, Be 
cisely as the particle fra of the Greeks was an optative, and in 
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Tenses,— Present.—This न ends, in the iad pons 1 
in va: as sivdva, ‘T sew ;’ chardva, ‘I graze;’ kamdva, ‘1 i. 
kerava, ‘I make.’ It corresponds with the present active of the 
Sanskrit, for we have seen, in speaking of the commutation of 
the consonants, that the m of the Sanskrit is freq uently changed 
by the Gypsies to v; com १२३ we chardwa, ‘I graze,’ with Sr. chard- 
mt; kerava, ‘I make,’ with Sr. karomi, etc. The 2d person sin- 

Sart ending in esa, resembles the corresponding person of the ~ 

krit, which ends in si: इ pare charésa, ‘thou grazest,’ Sr 
charas ; kerésa, ‘thou makest,’ Sr. karoshi. But the 8d persons 
singular and plural bear no relation to the corresponding San 
व 6 any kind 
mperject—The Gy py language has no augment of any kin 
in any of its verbs. (18 tense 15 9 mere imitation of the pres- 
ent, to which it adds a finals. It is always pronounced as [ 
have written it, without any clipping of consonants or vowels. 

Aorist—This 15 of very ire fent use, as it expresses action 
which, among more cultivated nations, belongs to the perfect, 
pluperfect, and aorist. By this tense is expressed past action, 
whatever its state or relation to other subjects, or its state of 
completion with reference to the time expressed, It is formed 
by adding to the root the syllable ghiém or kidm, whenever the 
root ends in a द) : as c/indva, aor, one ing hicm, he 
sovéva, nor. soughiim, ‘I slept;’ pendwa, aor, pengiiém, ‘1 said : 
bistiva, aor. bisghiém, ‘I inhabited;' bashdva, aor, bashghiém, + 
cried chivava, aor. chivghiém, ‘Ithrew;’ shwndva, aor. shunghiém 
or shinghiim, ' 1 heard i meriva, aor. merghiim, ‘I died.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in vowels form the sorist in hiém or 
niém -> as léva, aor. liniém, liém, or liliém, ‘I took:' diva, aor. 
eee ‘I gave;’ java, aor. ghelliom, ‘I went;’ avéva, aor. alliém, 
3 ع‎ . | 

Verbs whose penultimate is ta form the sorist in a similar 
manner; as dikdva, aor. ditliim, ‘I eaw;' chikdwa, aor. chikliém, 
im, دوع اليد اين‎ ; pebiva, aor. pekliém, ‘I cooked ;’ nabiva, aor. nak- 
58 ‘It ; makava, aor, makliom, ‘T painted.’ 

The passives, and such compound verbs as have avdva for their 
compound yerbal element, never can have any other aorist than 
that of aviva, viz. alliém. They are always easily distinguished, 
and form a very prominent part in every Gypsy's conversation : 
thus काक is the 8d pers. = aor. of the pass. dinamiva man 
‘Tam bought,’ ,نوك انمدع‎ ‘I was bought;’ lnilé, ‘it was taken,’ 

from lawiva man, ‘I am taken,’ linthom, ‘I was taken.’ These 
forms, (सम, kindilé, and the like, are used as passive imperson- 
als, ee at times, united to the auxiliary verb ism, they form a 
ean sone or rather, enforce the original meaning of the 
ग्रता डा 1 
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Plur. Plur 


1, kamachinavdaa ‘men, kamachoravdésa men, 
2. kamachinavéna timen, kamachoraréna tumen, 
Perfect. 
Sing, Sing. 
1, chinavdé isém, ^] have been cut,’ choravdd isdm, ‘I have been sto- 
ete, | len,” ete. 
2. chinaydd inin, choravdd isdn, 
ايزا‎ +, 
1. chinardd intm, choravdd intm, 
2. chinavdd isan, choravdé isdn, 
3. chinawdd tai, chorardd isi. 


For the imperative I have no certain data: the subjunctive is 
usually employed in its place, 


Subjunctive. 
Present. 
1, te chinardvea man, ‘that I may te choravidva man, ‘that I may 
be cut,” ete be stolen,’ ete. 
Imperfect. 
1. te chinavdsa man, ‘that 1 might = choravdsa man, ‘that I might 
be cut,’ ete, be stolen,” ete. 


The unciation of the different persons of the verb used 

By. the Gyn psies is very peculiar. They are very prone to clip 
off the final vowel of the tenses: thus, instead of chindva, they 
say نشتيك‎ + for + choray, etc.; in the 2d and 30 persons, 
likewise, for chi inés; chinéla, chinél. So also with the 
future, which, more than the other tenses, loses its terminal 
vowel. In fact, 3 few Gypsies pronounce it in full, ae refer 
the word as though written kachindv, kachoriiv, or kamachindv, 
kamachordév., So also with the aorist, which, in the Ist person 
plural, instead of chorghitimas, chinghiamas, is commonly pro- 
nounced chorghuim, chin ngh idm, Many (Gypsies are aware of this, 
and they tell you that chivél for chivéla, chorél for choréla, is vul- 
gar. In this manner are sipped ed all their verbs. In general, 
the verb retaing its final vowel whenever it is at the end of a 
sentence. In their songs the final vowel is generally pronounced. 
1 make these remarks, that the reader mo 1 the better understand 
many of the colloquial phrases, where I have written the words 
as an Po للع‎ prongeneed. To make 8 paradigm of a verb i 
this eli peed ed form would be preposterous, and would exhibit a 
want of judgment in an author, who should take as a standard 
the constant fluctuations of colloquial use, 
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Subjunetive. 
Present. 
1: te chindva man, ‘that I may cut te fovdva man, ‘that I may wash 
myself,’ myself,’ etc 
Imperfect 
‘1, & chindwas mon, ‘that I might t tordvas men, ‘that 1 might 
cut myself,’ wash myself) etc. 
Passive voice, 
Indicative. 
Present. ps 
Sing. ‘Bing. भ 
1. chinavdva काद्या, +] am cut, ete. choravéva man, ‘I am ‘ete. 
9, chinavésa tul, choravésa tut, 
3. chinavdla pes, choranila pes, 
Plur. Plur. 
1. chinavdaa "men, choravdva ‘men, 
2, chinavéna timen, choravéna tiimen, 
3. chinavéna pes. choravéna pes. 
Imperfect 
ng 
1. chinavdvas man, +] was being choravévas man, ‘I was being 
et,” ete, stolen,’ ete. 
2. chinavésas tut, choravésas tut, 
3, chinavdélas pes, choravélas pes, 
Plur Plur. 
1. chinavdsas "men, choravitsas "man, 
2. chinavénas bomen, choravénas (dimen, 
Aorist. 2 
Sing, os | 
1. chintillidm,* ١ 1 was eat,’ etc. chortillidm, * 1 was stolen,’ ete. 
3, chintilld, chortulld, 
Piur. +. 
1. chintllamas, (पातक, 
2, chintillidn, chortillucrn, 
3, chintillsa. chortillid. 
Future. 
Sing. 7 | 2 
1. Eomechinavéva man, ‘1 shall be kamachoravive man, 1؟‎ shall be 
eut,' ete. stolen,’ etc. 
2, kamachinarésa tut, kamachoravésa hat, 
4, komachinavela pes, kamachoravdla, pea, 


سي يي يسيسلل 
The‏ .لا The first person of this tense has a very marked liquid sound of tha‏ ® 
td, chingillé, is a simple / always.‏ 





श Bing. ae 8 
1. chindva man, ‘i cut myself; tovdwa man, ‘I wash myself,’ ete. 









. chinéaa ful, ‘thou ee "امور‎ tordsa tut, 
3. chinéla pea, ‘he cuts himself,’ towéla pes, 
Plur, 
1. chindsa ‘men, ‘we cut ourselves," fovdaa ‘men, 
2, chinéna timen, ‘ye cut ina بوط‎ fovéna timen, 
उ, chinéna pes,‘ they cut themselves.’ tovéna pes. 
Sing, ا‎ ८. Sing. ; + 
1, بانمام مممفضلق‎ ' 1 was cutting my- fovdvas ऋका "1 was washing my- 
9, chinésas tut, fovésas tuf, 
3. chinélas pes, tovélas pes, 
Plug Plu, 
1. chindsas "men, fovdsaa "men, — 
2. chinénas fimen, fovénas timen, 
Bing Sing. 
1. chinghiém man, ‘I cut myself; ete. torghiém man, ‘T washed myself, 
2, chinghidn tut, tovghidn tnt, 
3. chinghids pes fongincs pet 
Pilur. 
1, chinghiam ‘men,* tovghiam "men, 
9. chinghidn témen, oe tiimen, 
9. chinghid pes fovghit pes. 
Future. 
Sing. Sing 
1, kamachinadva man, ^ 1 shell cut क + shall wash 
hamatovdsa 8, 
kamatovdla pes, 
kamatovasa ‘men, 
kamatovéna tumen, | 
kamalovéna pea. 
2, chin tut, ‘cut thyself’ tow tug, “wash th 


yself. 
8. नन per, ‘let him cut bim- at eee pes, ‘let him wash him- 





क eee 
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jg 1. amaddva, ‘T shall give,’ ete. kamaldva, * 1 shall take,’ ete. 
2, komad éaa, hamalésa, 


8. kamadéla, kamaléla, 
Plur. Plur. 

1, camadisa, kamaldsa, 

9, kamadéna, kamaléna, 

Imperative. 

Sing, Bing, 

2. de, fe thon,’ fe, ‘take thou,’ 

3, me del, ‘let him give,’ me fel, ‘let him take," 
Plur, Plur, 

2. den, ‘give ye,’ len, ‘ take ye,’ 

3. me den, ‘let them give.’ me fen, ‘let them take.’ 

Present. 


Sing. Bing, 
1. te déva, ‘that I may give, ete. (ह éva, ‘that I may take,’ ete 


Imperfect, 
Sing. 1 Sing. 
1. te dévas, ‘that I might give,’ ete. te lévas, ‘that I might take,’ ete. 
dind, * given.’ linild, * taken." 


All the simple verbs are declined in the same manner. There 
is some difference in the aorist, which we shall note in speaking 
of the formation of the sorist. In verbs compounded with he- 
rdva, ‘I make,’ déva, ‘I give,’ the root suffers no alteration in 
the various inflections: as cham-kerdva, ‘I chew;' cham-kerghaim, 
: 1 chewed:’ chumi-diva, ‘I kiss;’ chumt-diniim, ‘I dees ad. 

Compound yerbs, as mattiovdva, ‘to become intoxicated,’ shu- 

kiovéva, ‘to become dry,’ present no difficulty in their inflection, 
for they differ in no : 1 from the SHOTS عا‎ The 
aorist of aviva, which alone is inflected, is alkém: mathllom, 
4 became intoxicated ;’ shukilliém, ‘I became dry.’ 


Verbs of the Middle Voice, 


The conjugation of these verbs is very simple, and differs 
in nowise from the above, except in the ea, which form 
the essential character of this class of ver 





Sing 
1 aime ‘T was giving,’ 
2. 





fe chorélas, 
Plur 


te chords, 
chorénas, 
fe chorénas 


| Participle. 


choravdd, * stolen.” 


Lava, “T take” 


Imperfect. 


lévas, ऋ taking,’ et 
८4४04, * W tah 1 LL ١ (५ |“ 
न ९ 


lélas, 
Plur. 
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Plur. Plur. 
1. chindsas, chordsas, 
3. chinéna. choréna, 
ا‎ 4.1 
1. chindvas, ‘Twas cutting,’ .عله‎ तततव, ‘I was stealing, 
2. chinésaa, Aorésas, 
3. chinélas, chordlas, 
Pler. د"‎ 
1. chindsar, [५ , (1... 
2, chinénas, chorénas, 
3. chinénas, chorénas. 
Aorist. 
Sing. 
1. chinghiém, *I cut,’ ete. chorghidm, "1 stole,’ ete. 
2. chinghidn, chorghian, 
3 chingheas, chorghida, 
Plur, إن"‎ 7 
1. chinghidmas, chorghiamas, 
2. chinghian, chorghian, 
3. chinghia a chorghia 
Future 
Sing. Si 
1. komachindve, ‘1 shall ent, कौट, kamachordva, ‘1 shall steal,’ च 
?, kamachinésa, kamachorésa, 
Plur ; Plur. 
1. damachindsa, kamachordasa, 
3. komachinéna, kamachoréna. 
Imperative, 
Sing Sing. 
9. chin, ‘cut thou,’ chor, ‘steal thou,’ 
3. me chinél, ‘let him cut, me chorél, ‘let him steal.’ 
Plur. Plur, 
2. chinén, ‘steal ye,’ chorén, ‘cut ye,’ 
3. me chinén, * let them steal.” me chorén, ‘let them dat.’ 
Sudjunctive, 
Present 
Sing. 
1. te chindva, ‘that | may ent! etc, fe choravea, ‘that 1 may steal,’ ete: 
2, te chinésa, chorésa, 
2, fe chinéla choréla, 


VOL, Vil. Ht | 
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verb, and have finally satisfied myself as to the truth of its 
matical construction 
The reader will see this passive form in the following pages. 
At times the middle voice is used, with the acousative pronouns 
constantly jomed to the verb. At times the co hee form is 
used for the passive, and the verb which is united ia evidently 
avira, It is united to the Sanskrit root, and not to adjectives 
and participles, as in the more common compound verba. 
beervations will be better elucidated by paradigms of 
the verb, after giving which, I shall proceed to of the 
formation of the tenses. I hope that this course, गः ich I have 
followed in my studies on the subject, will be of service to the 
le isting him to form aclear understanding of the vari- 
ous forms and significations of the Gypsy verb, and of its inti- 
mate relationship to the Sanskri 
Of the 4 verbs feriiva, ' 1 have,’ and wém, * 1 am,’ I have 
little to say. The first is y used to form such verbs as we 
see in modern European languages. Its use is mainly restricted 









to ex the idea of on: as ferdva duk, ‘I have pai 
i. ९. fie in pain.’ som forms a perfect passive, which I shall 
note in its proper place. 
Tsou, *T am.’ 
Present, 
Sing. Plur. 
1, ऋता, ‘T am, 1, isdmas, “we are, 
9. wan, ‘thon art, 2. isdna, ‘ye are, 
3 the 3. ti, ‘they are, 
Jmperfect. 
Flur. 
1, isémax, ‘I was? 0| 1. isémas, + we were, ‘ 
2, intnaz, ‘thou waat, 2, ininas, ‘ye were, 
3, tas, ‘he was, isda, ‘they were. 
Future. 
Sing. मनः, 
1. श्वत, " 1 shall be,’ etc. 1, Aamovdsa, ‘we shall be,’ etc. 
2, brmorés, 2. Aamovéna, 
3. kamordl 3. kamovéna. 


These are all the tenses used: I have never been able to ob- 
tain any knowledge of any other forms. 


Curwiva, ‘1 ent,’ (आ+, ‘I steal.’ 
1 cee chordva, 1 ete. 





ات ا ~ "~ ^ 
1 4 4 0 = نا 8 | ١‏ 
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Sariskrit yerb itself, with its active present, of which the final sy 1 
lable का is simply changed into wa; as chardva, ‘I graze,’ Sr. 
chardmi; asdva, ' 1 laugh,’ Sr. :ممم‎ | 

Active verbs.—Besides those formed by the addition of kerdwa 
to the reot, and which are naturally active, the Gypsies form 
another and very numerous class, whose characteristic sign is the 
penultimate ra; as 9 ' 1 heat,’ Gr. ,سودت‎ This forma- 
tion 15 so natural, and so usual, that a Gypsy is never at a loss to 
understand it, or instantly to form it, even were it from a Turk- 
ish or Greek root. 10 his mind it always conveys the idea of a 
transitive action, precisely as we say ,قجعرة‎ ‘T love,’ éyamigu, 1 
induce love, I make one love.’ | 

These transitive verbs must not be confounded with such 
neuter verbs as have the penultimate in ra, and which originate 
from a root ending in ++ as chordva, ‘I steal,’ derdva, ‘I fear,’ 
terdva, ‘I have,’ mutréva, ‘I void urine.’ Verbs of this class are 
of four syllables, while nearly all the Gypsy neuter verbs hay 
three, and a few only two: as ddva, ‘I mive,’ hiva, ‘I take,’ 

These verbs are formed by the addition of ardva to the primi- 
tive root: as murdardva, ‘I murder: ta tek: va, ‘I cause to {¢ urn ;’ 
muniardva, ‘I shave one.’ Th ip iva, ‘I heat,’ is a striking ex- 
ample of the variation of the Gypsy verb: Sr. tap, ‘to torment, 
to heat ;’ G. ,دمجم‎ ‘1 feel warm ;’ fapardva, ‘1 cause to burn ;' 
tattiovdva, * 1 become hot.’ 

Ahddle verbs—These are extremely simple, formed ५५ the 
addition to the verb of the accusative cases of the personal pro- 
nouns, precisely as the Euro ae form their verbs of a similar 
signification : nf as Hr, عر‎ me iave; It. to mi (कछ 

Passive verbs —These are rarely used by the Gypsies, who 
prefer the active voice, and instead of saying “I was beaten,” 
alopt the expression “one has beaten me.” On this account, 
the passive voice is extremely difficult to describe, and such are 
the circumlocutions to which the Gypsies have recourse whenever 
sey, desire to express a passive idea, that one wonders at the 
ambiguity and vagueness of their language. Often they differ 
so much that the hearer doubts whether he has understood them 
In a long discourse, the hearer may not meet with a single pas 
sive form. Even after satisfying himself that a verb is passive, 
upon pronouncing it in the hearing of other Gypsies he may 
mvet with contradictions, or ae hearers may be unable to under- 
stand him. In such cases, a Gypsy may tell you that such an 
expression is not G ^ and that the speaker has no knowledge 
of his langu age fact, | have written many paradigms of 
passive verbs formerly, and, upon examining them, I have found 
that they were at variance with sound grammatical principles. 
Fora lon 8 time I thought the eh a psies had no passive voice. 
Still not despairing, 1 have made the paradigm of the passive 
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| Venn, 
The ८१५ verbs may ' be classified in two methods: 
Ist, Verbs Simple and Verbs Compound ; 
2d, Verbs Neuter, Active, Middle, and Passive. 
Simple verbs are those in which the ४८५ ‘psy verb is the simple 
Sanskrit root: as dibdiva, ‘I see;’ नि ‘T hear;’ asdva, ‘1 


la ugh. 

mpound verbs are nese SP up of a primitive word in combi- 
nation with a verb, such as Kkerdva, ‘I do,’ Sea ae 1 come,’ diva, 
‘I give.” I have spoken of these verbs in the Vocabulary \ 
to CHEW), and have shown that the usage नक 10113 with that 
of the Persians. Aeriva, ‘I do,’ the kerden of the Persians As 
तः), united to the primitive word, serves to form active verbs: 
as chamkerdva, ‘I chew,’ i.e. ‘I make chewing;’ vrateriva, ‘I 
talk,’ i.e. ‘I make speech.’ This form of the compound verb is 
not 50 common among the Gypsies as among the Persians or 
the Turks, for the Gypsies have another form of transitive verbs 
which they prefer, as more congenial to their language: at least, 
80 it catia ypears to me from their conversation. In fact, the reader 
will observe that in the Vocabulary, in a long list of verbs, there 
occur few compound ones. ae many Gypsies these verbs are 
never used, since they prefer the other form of the transitive 
verb, of which I shall presently speak. The second verb, aviéva, 
‘to come,’ the ameden of the Persians, is extremely common, and 
serves to form a long list of passive verbs, by combination with 
adjectives and partici ee : a8 phuriovdva, ‘to become old,’ Gr. 
णन, Lat. senesco; dariovdva, ‘to become t;’ dukalioniva, 
‘to become hungry ;’ khothavniovdva, ‘to bee ध eated :' mathovdva, 
‘to become intoxicated ;’ shuliowiva, ‘to become dry ;' melatio- 
vava, “to become dirty.’ So natural and easy is this form to the 
Gypsies, that they are constantly प it and with very little 
variation, Aviva, in combination with the ودع‎ ve or parti- 
ciple, Sete ysseases the signification of the Latin fleri, ‘to become,’ 
and, of course, no other form but = adjective or a participle is 
ever united to it. The final vowel of the adjective or partici Ee 
and the initial @ of the yerb are blended in such a manner that 
they produce to: as matté-avdva, mattioviva. This pronuncia- 
tion is very constant. The reader has seen i Ro examples 
of such compound yerbs in the Vocabulary, and will have re- 
marked their signification in the numerous colloquial phrases 
given under the various verbs. >" | 

I do not refer to this class of verbs those which are formed 
with the auxiliary wm, ‘to be,’ and more rarely with teriva, 
‘to have,’ since these do not differ from similar verbs in other 
a onc 19: ١ : 

Neuter verbs are rey common, and are formed ero ; from 
the Sanskrit root, without any alteration. They are in fact the 


me péva tisa, ‘T go with thee;’ जवन ‘ اليم‎ ne me ;" 
‘depart from us;' oléndar, ‘from them ;’ iva tuménda 
depart from you 7 peste oth ‘they say to me; séske puché- 
sa méndar? “why dost thou ask me?’ so kapenés manghe? ‘what 
wilt thou say to me?” Aapuchdv léstar, ‘I shall ask him;’ o devél 
teréla “age he, ‘God has — (care) of them;' kaléste pashé? ‘near 
whom?" क mangoro nasti kerésa, ‘ without me thou canst not do;’ 
sarnenghe ta penés les, ke tumarénghe, k' amarénghe, sarné parna- 
vinghe, ‘tell it to all, and to your, and to our, and to all the 
friends ;’ penghii mdnghe mi ti, ‘said to me my mother; م‎ 
pendv fike, ‘that I may speak to thee;’ dikinili late, a, ison 
to her;’ te jewel tik oe may it live to thee’ (a form of salutation 
; uae an animal is bought), Gr. rd رومع همه‎ andré lénde, ‘ within 
them." 

The following is the complete declension of the personal pro- 
noun, with its particles, 





Bing, Phe, 
Nom, me, ‘I,’ amén, ‘we, 
Acc. men, ‘me,’ amdn, * us,’ 


Dat. 1, ménde (mén-te), ‘in me; 


Dat. 2, ménghe (mdn-ke), ‘to me, 
401. mdadar (man-tar), ‘ from me,” 
Soc, mdnja (mén-sa), * with me," 


aménde (ameén-te), ‘in us, 
amenghe (amen-ibe), ‘to 0s," 
améndar (amén-tar), ‘from 18,’ 
aménja (amén-sa), ‘with us,’ 


Gen, mdnghoro (mén-koro), ‘of me,’ aménghoro (amén-koro), ‘of us.’ 
The genitive, of both singular and plural, is never used ex- 


cept in connection with 4:, ‘ without:' be manghoro, lv aménghoro, 
‘without me, without us.’ 


Sing. Plur, 
Nom, tu, ‘thou,’ fumén, * ye,’ 
Acc. tut, ‘thee,’ (umeén, ‘you,’ 
Dat.1, १६५६ ‘in thee, tuménde, *in you,’ 
Dat.2, take, ‘to 0 ४५ tuménghe, ‘to you,’ 
AbL tétar, ‘from thee," tuménadar, ‘from you,’ 
Soc. (दज, * with thee,’ tuménjga, * with you," 
Gen, - 8 tuménghoro, ‘of you.’ 





In a similar way are declined للد‎ the other pronouns. The 
reader has had freq uent occasions to observe the cases of the 
relative ton, ‘who,’ in the ا‎ 

Though the Gypsies are fond of placing these particles before 

the noun—as f 78 ‘in the river,’ for denésie; & ker, ‘in the 
house,’ for keréste—and though the ablative particle tar is found 
united to indeclinables as often as to nouns, still, in the cases of 
pronouns, these cles seem to be constant, and so tenacious, 
that a Gypsy will laugh at your ककु if he should ever 
hear hs ou saying عم‎ man instead of mdnde, ko man instead of 
1 miing ४ 


al 





| سه _ 


* Toknown to me. 





‘thy cow.’ Haléskero isi o ker 7 ‘whose is the house?’ isi mindé 
or minré, ‘it ig'mine.” No Gypsy 8.18 tsi mo the p plural does 
pot differ from the declension of ps 9 1010 ५ este Std 
money; me yismaia, ‘my linen : fe tukné ist melalé, ‘thy dren 
91 व ; مه‎ keréna te chavé? ‘how are 5-7 children?’ Lén- 
440 is used both for the masculine and feminine of the $d 

ron: lEnghero chavé, ‘of these (women) the children,’ lénghero 
lové, ‘of these (men) the money. Though these pronouns are 
अ without an initial yowel, it appears to me, of rings 
om the nominative ov, o, that they should be written olénghero, 

There is a particular form of the Ist and 2d personal (६५ 
nouns, extremely common among all the Gypsies, and which 
Poids bes ॐ & person in 1 with them. This 
orm is ऋ yes ' 1 3150; tiya, ‘thou also:’ améya, tuméya, ‘we, 
ye also.” Meéya pinchardvates, ‘I also am a equainted with him ;' 
isis léakoro, méya kinghiim les, ‘it waa his, and I bought it;’ مم‎ 
kamovés ti gav, ‘and thou wilt be in the Meer र" améya, tuméyce 
ki ol f avén, ‘and we, and ye, and they should come,’ 

The declension of the relative pronoun, which we have alread y 
noticed in the Vocabulary, is as follows: 





Siag., Pir, 
Nom, ton, heryed, 4a, #0, 
Ace, श्ल, ald, kalés, ب اسار‎ 
Gen. कपण, का, 1.11 13..,.1 (+. {1.1 1.1 


It is extremely difficult to obtain an exact statement of this 
pro noun; even with all my endeavors, I do not know whether 
have set वु the proper forms. The feminine دب‎ yi is rarel 
heard, and the masculine is often substituted in its place, Bot 
Turks and Greeks have corrupted their relative pronouns. The 
latter rarely use anything else but their ri, for tig, ग) गर्द, tira, 
ete. Of course, the ९1 [9165 are no better than their neighbors, 
Tt is for this reagon that I have not written the feminine and 
neuter of the plural, as I have been particular in the course of 
this memoir not to give to the public aught but what I am con- 
rai ts = ing prono found united to those particl 
All the foregoing pronouns are found united to those particles 
which we have noticed in speaking of the cases of nouns, They 
corroborate what I have already advanced, that the so-called 
cases of the Gyr psy noun are particles united to the accusative, 
varying according to the characteristic final consonants ¢ or च. 
1 or farther illustration of this subject, I shall follow the same 
plan which I have adopted in other ع‎ pee ts of this memoir, قار‎ 
shéla bashé miinde, tuménde, lénde, ‘he lives near me, you, them 4 
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by which their امم‎ and proper emplo य may be more 
perfectly understood. The same particles which we have so fre- 
quently met in studying the nouns, forming a kind of cases, 
will be observed also with these pronouns. The reader can 
easily understand them by simply referring to what we have 
said on the subject there. | 

1st Person.—Kon déla o vutér 2 ‘who knocks at the door?’ me 
isim, ‘itis I,’ yo elu; me nasfi kerd@va, ‘1 cannot do;’ kon tsi? 
me, ‘who isit? 1. Aayék jené na janéla man, ‘no one knows 
me;’ fe des man, ‘that thou shouldst give me;’ de man, ‘give 
me;’ ma de man, ‘do not give me;’ ma kus man, * do not revile 
me; mukéla man ‘it leaves me.’ Me praléskero keréste, ‘in the 
house of my brother;’ me grastéskoro ؟‎ zen, ‘my horse’s saddle ;’ 
bi ménghoro, ‘without me.” Amén isdmas otid, ‘we were there.’ 
Na dukéf amén, ‘he does not love us.’ Amari manish, ‘our 
man: amaré manushé, ‘our men;’ amari chip, ‘our language धि 
dintis amaré chuklés, ‘he struck our dog;' gurumni amari, ‘our 
cow ;’ amaré gotidte, ‘in our mind;’ kon dinuis amare penid? 
‘who struck our sister?” 

Gd Person —Tu ghellidn tt ee ? ‘didst thou go to the city?’ 
tu kerghidnles ? ‘didst thou make it?’ tu १4508 kerésa, ' thou canst 
not do it.’ Na reséla tut, ‘it does not suffice thee; muridardva 
tut, ‘I kill thee;’ alliém ta dikév tut, ‘I have come to see thee.’ 
Te gavéskoro manushé, ‘the men of thy village :" te praléskoro nav? 
‘the name of thy brother?’ Nanda finds, ‘it is not thine;’ ts: 
tinds, ‘it is thine.’ Tumén so pendsa? ‘what do ye say? عا‎ 
maré bid ist? ‘is it your marriage?’ tumaré Kheréskoro, ‘of your 





Sd Person, masculine—Ki ov ki isds oft, ‘and he who was 
there:’ méya, téya, ki ov, ‘and I, and thou, and he,’ ५ Kamiéwa les, 
‘T want him;’ astarghiim les, ‘I seized him,;’ dikdva les, ‘1 see 
him.’ J romni Kskoro, ‘his wife;’ Mskero dat, ‘his father ;’ anglé 
isis oléskoro, ‘formerly it was his;' isi oléstoro, ‘it is 118. (9 
manushé, ‘those men.’ This pronoun is rarely used, and in its 
stead the PAH sare employ ak 01 akiti, ‘ these,’ 4 hich we have no- 
ticed in the Vocabulary. Na maréla len, ‘he does not beat them ;’ 
dikiém len, ‘I saw them ;’ na pichardv len, ‘I do not know them,’ 
Lénghere vasidw, ‘their mill ;’ lénghero love, ' their money.’ 

Sd Person, jon inine.—Ol romni, ‘that woman;’ of gurumni, 
‘thateow.’ Dikliom la yek divés, ‘IT saw her one day ;’ Inghidn la, 
‘he sold her:’ marélala, ‘he beats her.’ Ldkero pral keréla shastri, 
‘her brother makes iron:’ Meri dat, ‘her father ;’ lakeri moskare 
(Gr. णर), ‘her ealf;’ lékeri chuchia, ° her breasts.’ The plural 
is similar to the tts of the 8d person masculine. 

Possessives—These are extremely regular. fo dat, ‘my fu- 
ther:’ mo sheré, ‘my head;’ mt dat, * = mother ;’ mt pen, ‘my 
sister.’ To rom, ‘thy husband;’ & romnt, ‘thy wife; & gerummn, 


eee ee ३, a a? ee Re ee Pk 5 
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Nom. re, ‘he, ol, ‘th ey, 
Ace. (९8, ° him,’ ١ len, them," 
Gen, léskero, ‘of him,’ lénghero, ‘of them." 
Sd Freon, fan. 
Sing, Plur. 
Nom. ov, ‘she,’ 0 “they, 
Ace. da, ‘her,’ fen, ‘them, 
Gen. likero,*of her,’ lénghero, ‘of them." 
Possessive. 
Nom, ma, mi, me, ‘my, amaré, ‘our,’ 
Acc, mo, mi, me, * 70 amaré, ‘our,’ 
Gen. me, me, me,‘of my, amaréughoro, ‘of our.’ 
al त्का, 
3 سما‎ eit fem तिन, 
Nom. fo, ti, te, ‘thy,’ tumaré, * your,’ 
Ace. to, ii, te, ‘thy,’ inmaré, ف‎ yeaty 
Gen. fe, fe, te,‘of thy," tumarénghoro, ‘ of your.’ 
pom fem. अभा, ١ 
ति ‘of i 12 ११५ h dakere, ‘of his, (1 ५१ 1 
léskero, his? ] التاق‎ ; bac: léskere, “of his,” olénghero, Boer 


Whenever the possessive pronoun is used substantively, mo 
becomes mindé or minré; to becomes tindé or पा, The reader 
has already seen numerous illustrations of this general usage in 
و دس لبد‎ All the pronouns are declined like nouns in 
4, 





mil Tt. 

There is another form of the possessive pronoun, which is not 
common among the Gypsies in these countries, viz. gee and pi, 
The first is never used except with the $d person of the passive 
verb, and 0 to the usual /es, ‘him;’ the second, pi, is a 
form often ft in the place of léskero, ‘of him, his,” To many 
igs rpsies this latter is entirely unknown. 

1 ह hae: of the above pronouns illustrates the general 
image Of Many languages, where the genitive of the personal 
pronoun seems to form most of the possessives, varied according 
to their union with the substantive. Compare ,شرا عت‎ gen, duo; 
duds, ws, tudrepos, etc, put 

Before comparing these pronouns with those in the Sanskrit, 
1 shall elucidate the use of them by familiar colloquial phrases, 
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join the particle po to the comparative: as po فوملا‎ * blacker,’ 
it. ‘more blacker;’ po parnodér, ‘more whiter.’ In this they 
have every day imitators, =e the Greeks particularly, who 
say نيج‎ कुनर, شم‎ weyakiregos, tor simple عدوم شترضة‎ and payahs- 
epg, ‘This form of the comparative is, lam sorry to say, fast 
going out of use. One may hear Gypsies discourse for a long 
time without suspecting ita existence. — 

As to the superlative, 1 know of none, Gypsies experience 
the came difficulty as the common Greeks, when th शु: attempt to 
pie stich an idea: thus (वात, bt ४ - laché, ‘better {` ० po 
laché, ‘the best;’o po kalé, ‘the blackest;’ Gr, saddc, wid xadds, 0 med 
,عملت‎ ‘the best.’ 

From the >) SS are formed adverbs, as numerous as the 
adjectives, and here the Gypsies experience no difficulty. All 
these terms, extremely common among them, are formed by 

' changing the final o into es. They are simple and very expres- 
sive: thus lachd, ‘good,’ lachés, ‘well;:’ shuché, ‘clean,’ shuchés 
‘in a clean manner;’ romandé, romanés, ‘in a Gypsy manner; 
dasané, dasanés, ‘in a Bulgarian manner.’ These latter forms 
correspond to the Greek drfryzurtorti, foulyageotl. 

To these adverbs is prefixed the comparative particle po: ns 
po vuchés, ‘higher, قله‎ + po lachés, “better :’ po | ‘blacker,’ 
Also to the proper adverbs of place: as po anglal, ‘ farther ahead ; 
po népalal, ‘atill more backwards;' مم‎ andré, ‘farther inwards; 

-po avri, farther outwards.’ 

The Moslem (210 sies use precisely the same hie pression, sub- 
stituting the T daha for po, as we have already remarked, 
in treating of the formation of the comparative: thus daha wvu- 





ProxotNa. 
Personal, 
Lat Jerson. 
+ अगमाः 
Nom. mt, ‘1’ amén, we,” 
Acc. man, ‘me,’ amdn, * प्रह 
Gen. mea ‘of me, 1 ^ | "of us.’ 
| manghera, 5 ظ‎ 1 
दध (श्त. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. fu, ‘thou,’ iumen, * yo,’ 
Ace. ot ‘thee, tumén, ग you, 
| {646 + of thee, fumard, ॥ 
Gen. | 2 | i thee, tuménghoro | of you. 
VOL. Vil. a2 
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All adjectives ending in o and in consonants are masculine 
or neuter. The feminine is formed by changing o to 1: as kali, 
` ^ फलद kali romni, ‘black woman:’ melalé, ‘dirty,’ melali chdi, 


a dirty اماي‎ 

। The क of the above mentioned adjectives not ae | in 
ois formed by adding ¢, often with some variations of the final 
syllable: as subdir, ‘beautiful,’ fem. sukarori or subari; naisvdli 
serves for both genders; kaswh'y, fem. (वजप) ‘deaf woman.’ 

The other adjectives not ending in vowels are declined like 
nouns ending in the Sa م‎ ponding consonants. 

` When adjectives are used otherwise than attributivel 4 they are 
thus declined like nouns; but when in combination with substan- 
tives, these latter receive the case-terminations, and the adjectives 
then change their o into ¢: as ¢ kaléskero, ‘of the black (man)," © 
halt manushéskoro, ‘of the black man;’ melalén chavén =) 5 
pronounced कद्व chavéen, ‘the dirty children.’ 1 thin “ OW ev- 
er, we may come nearer the truth in Saari id the adjectives, 
in the accusative of both genders, drop the final s and 7 in pro- 
nunciation, | 

The comparative degree of the adjective is extremely variable. 
It is-mostly formed by adding to the positive the particle po, 
which appears to me to be the Greek aor, pronounced by us at 
present wt: as po lacks, ‘better;’ pe kalé, ‘blacker ;" po vuché, 
‘higher.’ What inclines me to believe that this is our فم‎ for 
١. على‎ 18 the fact that the Moslem 3 ies, less fae uninted with 
the Greek, adopt the 2 urkish word daha, which 
the Turks क 58 to form their 0 pe narative degree: thus 
daha ey, ‘better.’ They are not acquainted with the particle po, 
and only a few use it, who mingle with their fellow-countrymen 
the Christian Gypsies, Po is not confined to the pure adjective, 
but is also used in the adverbial form: as po lachés, ‘ better,’ Gr. 
११५०१, Lat. meliua: po vuchés, ‘higher,’ deqlérepor, altius. | 

Though this is the most constant form of the comparative, and 
thou 8 h the Gypsies have in this respect imitated their neighbors, 
who have lost in great part the ancient forms of the com (स 
and have substituted in its stead the ०, the Gypsy language 
has preserved traces of the ancient pagers of the Sr. in tara, 
the repos of the Greeks, and which in Persian 18 regular and ex- 
tremely commen, The Latin has not preserved so universall 
the Greek this original ending of comparison, although it evi- 
dently exists in such terms as eter, tnler, aller, ete. 

The Sr, tara is evidently to be recognized in such words as 
me baredér (baro, ‘great’), “my superior,’ me uchedér (uchd, 
‘high "), ‘one higher than me,’ éeyldérepo: ६५०२. In this form the 
word is at times to be heard, though it is necessary to remark 
that it is not common, and that the Gypsies prefer sayin 8 me po 
laché, me po .قلع‎ At times, like other ignorant people, they 
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The social case, formed by the addition of sa (probably the 
or. saha, ‘with, together gether with’), is simple in its construction, and 

vere plain’ in its signification, both in the singular and plural. 
It denotes junction, union, and accompaniment, and is united to 
both nouns and pronouns: as jéva grastéssa, ‘I go with a horse’ 
(1. €. 'on horseback’); pindéntza, ‘with the feet’ (i, ९, ‘on foot’); 
qevré rakléntea, ‘with other children ;’ romnidsa, ‘with the wo- 
man; romnianize, ‘with the women.’ In the pronouns it is 
universally found: as méantza, wav ‘with me,’ Lat. mecum; tsa, 
conan  améniza, tuméniza, |) ‘with us, with you, with 

16111 

The ablative, formed by the addition of ter (probably the Sr. 
aes which has the same signification, and a somewhat similar use), 
is found also constantly in both numbers and genders, and in both 
nouns and pronouns. That it 18 a particle, independent of the 
noun, is amply demonstrated by its use in verbs and participles, 
whenever action from a place is intended to be expressed: thus 
nastitar, i Ne ‘after he departed’ (nasti, part., ‘departed, gone’); جرم‎ 
létar, ‘after it was buried;' allidtar, ‘after he came;’ kamudlitar, 
‘after ying ; pelétar, ‘after falling.” So also in sostir, ‘ because 
formed evidently of so—the nent. of Ain, ‘who’—and far ; and 
in the local adverbs, as af, ‘here,’ قله‎ ‘from here.’ These 
examples cannot be made to sup sport the opinion of those writers 
who would make this a case. On such principles we should be 
compelled to regard as cases all those combinations with parti- 
cles which im te urt the idea of direction of action to the noun, or 
indicate its relation to another object, whether animate or inani- 
mate, 

Such are the considerations which have induced me to exclude 
from the declension of the noun all these forms, which are not 
cases in the proper sense of the word, and to limit that ap ppellation 
to the nominative, accusative, genitive, and ध one. 

Diminutive nouns are formed by the addition of ero, and are 
frequently to be heard among all the Gypsies: 58 thus grast, ‘ horse,’ 
qrastoré, ‘a small horse, a young horse ; chavé, chavord, ‘a young 
child;’ das, dasoré, ‘a young Bulgarian ;’ jul, jutori, ‘a young 
Jew; ternd, ternoro, ‘a youngster. The fem. of these diminutives ` 
is regular: aa chavori, ‘a young female child ;’ (0 د‎ ter- 
nori, ete. They are declined like other nouns in o and © 

Another class of diminutives ends in مم‎ ١ as bald, ‘hog,’ balitzi, 
‘a young pig;’ dakré, bakrits), ‘a lamb.’ 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives end in o, plural ¢, and correspond in their declen- 
sion to nouns ino. There are some oad tions to this rule: as 
suldir, ‘beautiful '؛‎ naisubdr, ‘ugly;’ naisvali, ‘invalid?’ kasubv, 
‘deaf;* namporemé, * sick.’ 
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Grellmann appears first to have studied the formation of the 
cases of sabe 6 psy noun, and all subsequent writers have more 
or less imitated him. I have remarked, in speaking of the noun, 
that it has prope perly only two cases, the nominative and the accu 
sative, from which latter is formed the genitive, by the addition 
of kore, both in me singular and plural, and both in the masculine 
and feminine. I have given also the cases of other authors, called 
dative first and second, social, and ablative. The two datives end 
in ¢ and ke क مد‎ . ively y, the social in sa, and the ablative in far; 
in the plural, they end usually in de, ghe, tea, and dar, owing to 
the preceding liquid n, which, though lost at present in the accu- 
sative, has been tenaciously preserved in the compounds, The 
social and ablative are well understood, but the difference between 
the two datives is not well defined in the grammars of this idiom. 
The dative ending in te means, according to what I have been 
able to ascertain, ‘in, within:' as me sunnéste, ‘in my dream 5’ me 
tanéste, ‘in my town; terdva me sheréste, ‘I have in my head ;’ 
me gotiite, ‘in my brain ;’ me praléskoro keréste, ‘in the ‘house of 
my brother;’ ferdvas duk me boriati, ' 1 had pain in my belly "te 
praléskoro tnavéste, ‘in the marriage of thy brother.’ This is 
often heard inverted: ast pak, ‘in the wing,' for pakéste # biav, 
‘in the marriage," for biavéste; خا‎ ker, for keréste,*in the house.’ 
These examples fully elucidate the meaning of the particle كا‎ 
joined to the ध : 

The second dative, ending in de, means ‘to, towards : as ma 
pen yavréeske, ‘do not ay (it) to another ;’ machénghe lon chivéla, 
‘he throws salt to the fish;’ oghéske, ‘ to the soul,’ or ‘for the soul.’ 
The Gypsies, as in the former case, seem to be abandoning this 
form, and make use of ko and ke before the noun. ‘Still the reg- 
wlar form is extremely common in the pronouns, where less 
license can be taken, and where the meaning of these forms may 
be still farther explained and clearly understood. Examples of 
similar inversions we have in modern Greek, where Mader, dxeiver 
have been abandoned for dx’ (0, दत bei, and the like; and in 
some parts of Greece, as the Toman islands, for da’ (ater, dn’ 
ixeiGey, 3 usage found existing among the Greeks of Homer's 
time. 





In the pronouns, the عفري‎ icle ke is never pl before the term 
to be expressed, as is the case often in nouns: thus pen manghe 


(for mén-he 34 ‘say to me;’ ‘to another;’ aménghe, ‘to 
us; tuménghe, ‘to you,’ 1. 1 | ie 
her;’ lénghe, ‘to them,’ This particle is also often joined to nu- 
merals: as kelénghe kinghidin les? jowénghe, ‘for how much didst 
the Dey: buy it? for six;’ bishénghe, ‘for twenty ;’ and so with all the 
num 


“The above examples prove the signification which this particle 


imparts to Gypsy words, and, though less in use than the other 
particle te, it is still extremely clear and definite. 





 ‹ to thee - léske, ‘to him" 4, *to- 
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nants referred to are ratti, araifi, ‘by night;’ tlé, ‘ under, below ;’ 
anglé, ^ forwards.’ | 3-3 

Genitive, singular and plural.—The genitive is formed by the 
addition of koro, in both numbers and genders: as riehtni, richi- 
néskoro, ‘of a bear;’ sunnd, sunnéskoro, ‘of a dream ; pat pakés- 
koro, ‘of the wing;’ richtnénghoro, ‘of bears;’ sunnénghoro, * of 
dreams;’ pakenghoro, ‘of wings.’ In the feminine, di, dusdkori, 
Bohs of the mother ;” 6 choruikor?, ‘of the poor काशा '؛‎ plur. 
jénghori,+ ‘of the mothers ;' choridnghori, ‘of the poor women.’ 

This termination, which is no other than the Sanskrit word 
kara (Gr. wows, Lat, faciens), from the root (ri, ‘to make,’ serves 
also to form a great variety of nouns, in a way similar to the 
Greek and Latin terma mentioned. Thus chard, ‘plate,’ charés- 
kore, ‘of a plate,’ and ‘a plate-maker;’ shastri, ‘iron,’ shastirésko- 
ro, ‘of iron,’ and ‘a packs erin iron;’ ©, ‘business,’ dutiékoro, 
‘of the business,’ and ‘a business man, a craftsman ;’ bar, ‘stone,’ 
baréskoro, ‘of a stone,’ and ‘a stone-cutter;' mas, ‘meat,’ masés- 
koro, ‘of the meat,’ and ‘butcher;’ angér, ‘coal,’ angaréshoro, * of 
the coal,’ and ‘a collier.’ All these terms, and many other 
similar ones, serve as ge renitive cases, and are used also frequently 
as adjectives: thus katina, ‘Gypsy tent,’ katunéskoro rém, ‘a 
Gypsy of the tent,’ i, ©. oxyritgs; katunéskeri romni, ‘a Gypay 
woman of the tent.’ Like all other adjectives, these nouns take 
the usual feminine termination in i; as bufidkori, ‘a craftswoman;’ 
maséskori, ‘a butcher's wife;' machéskori, ‘a female dealing in 
fich.' In the declension, also, the final © of the genitive maseu- 
line constantly becomes iin the feminine: as rani, ‘the noble- 
man's wife,’ gen. raniékori, and never raniébore 

The confusion resulting from the identity of these terms is 
somewhat avoided by the use of the masculine article 0: ه‎ katu- 
néskoro, ‘the tent-maker,' e katunéskoro, ‘of the tent © maséskoro, 
त butcher,’ ९ maséskoro दका, ‘the child ५४ the sisson 

"here is no other genitive throughout the ^ ypsy y language than 
that formed by न nation kero; we shall meet it in both 
adjectives and pronouns, constant and invariable, demonstrating 
amply that the genitive ease is properly a possessive, which in 
course of time lost entirely this signification. 

I come now to consider the other four so-called cases, the first 
and secon dative, the social, and the ablative; and as they are 
common to the nouns and pronouns, what I offer now is eq ually 
applicable to both. As I differ in my view of them from all who 
have written on the rink ee before me, it 15 just to lay before the 
reader the reasons which have convinced me, and have brought 
me to an independent conclusion. 
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| Nominative plural_—tIn this case, the forms are aera the same 

| with those just given. The nominative of nouns endin 8 17 © 15 

formed by changing this vowel into £~ as chawé, ‘child,’ chavé,‏ ظ 

bakrd, bakré,‏ '؛ chard, charé, ‘ platea;’ raklé, raklé, ‘boys‏ : 0 ظ ظ 
‘sheep.‏ 


Nouns in ب‎ whether masculine or feminine, form the nomina- 


4 tive plural by the addition of a: as rakh, دي‎ ‘oirls;’ romni, 
١ romnia, ‘women '؛‎ réi, कथ, ‘noblemen;’ rashdii, rashdia, ‘priests,’ 
1 Nouns in & by the addition of a: as (४ k, yakd, ' 'زقميع‎ pak, 
1 | pakd, * wings :' ruk, rudvi, ‘trees:'—also those in v; as pov, powd, 
f ‘eyebrows. 

4 Nouns ending in other consonants, by adding e: as 


‘horses’ manfish, manushé, ‘men;’ pral, prale, ‘brothers.’ This 
| vowel is, however, often interchanged with a: as remé or و07‎ 
a ‘Gypsies.’ | : | 
Accusative plural.—This case, of which I have already had oc- 
casion to speak, is formed, in nouns ending in o, by chan ging this 
x yowel to en: as chavé, chavén, ‘children;’ bubi, bukén, * bowels ;’ 
parnavé, pernavén, ‘ friends.’ 

In feminine nouns in i, it is formed by the addition of a; as 
romni, romnia, ‘women;’ chi, ehaia, ‘ girls;’ nwhli, nublia, (11841045. 
The same vowel is added also to masculine nouns ending in 3 - 
us rasidi, rashdia, *priesta;’ mia, méiaa, ‘mouths; na, nadia, 
+ nails ;'—also to nouns ending in k and v: as pak, paki, ‘wings; 
drak, वाच, ज fre pes;’ tridk, triakd, ‘shoes ;' pov, pod, ‘eyebrows ;’ 
gav, gavd, ‘villages. 

In all the numerous class of nouns ending in other conso- 
nants, this case is formed by the addition of en: as grast, grasten, 
‘horses ;’ pral, pralén, * brothers ;’ la shinghéen, * horns.’ 

Vocative plural,—T his case is fort rig in nouns ending ino, by 
the change of the final vowel to dle: as chord, chorale, *O poor 
men!’ ,كسمل‎ chavéle, ‘O children!’ In noung ending in conso- 
nants the same formation is observed: as rim, romidile or romdle, 
‘O Gypsies!’ manish, manishile,/Omen!' Likewise in feminine 
nouns int; as rakii, ene idle, ؛‎ 0 girls!’ and also with masculine 
nouns in इ + as rash, rashdle, ^ فا‎ seg 

The reader must not suppose that क is to be found in the 
Gypsy the uniformity observed in many other languages, 0: where 
grammatical usages are more tant, and where even the lan- 
zunge of the most ignorant has always had persons of more re- 
inement श eaki pes it. On the contrary, among the Gypsies 
there is such a difference in pronunciation, and such tendency 
to alter the vowels in these dings, that the subject at 
times becomes extremely difficult and embarrassing. ल 

There are remnants of the locative case of the sanskrit, but 
the case itself does not exist as an independent one: its [ ea is 
supplied, as in most European languages, by a particle: the rem- 
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भू llable sa to the accusative, which we shall presently consider. 
4 to the plural social, the fact is palpably evident: thus pir, 
piréntza, ‘ with feet;' chavé, chavéntza, ‘ with children.’ 

The second consideration, which is extremely important, is 
that though in the accusative plural of feminine nouns no final 
7 exists, it is to be found in all the compound cases of the plural: 
a fact which to me amply demonstrates the former presence of 
this liquid in the accusative plural, although the Gypsies have 
later entirely abandoned its pronunciation. J 

I will now proceed to consider more in detail the formation of 
the different cases, गफ them up in their order. 

Accusative singuiar.—This case, in the singular of nouns end- 

ing in به‎ is es: thus pernavd, ‘ friend,’ ace. لاد‎ ead machi, * fish," 
és; sunné, ‘dream,’ sunnés; manré, ‘bread,’ is often used un- 
changed: as kiandi manré k/uiva, ‘T eat a little bread.’ Feminine 
nouns int form the acc. in a, with the accent on this vowel: 
as romni, ‘woman,’ acc, romnid; butt, ‘business,’ butid ; nubli, 
‘strumpet,’ nublid. Nouns in च generally have the same form in 
the accusative: as defn, ‘a tear,’ ace. dsfa; kahina, ‘a Gypsy tent,’ 
ace. katina, To me, however, such words, which are few, are 
properly nouns forming the accusative in as or رت‎ judging from 
their genitives ete.: as katunéskoro, ‘of the tent;’ a form of this 
character presupposes an accusative hattinas or katimes, of which, 
in ordinary usage, the final s has been dropped, Nouns ending 
in consonants, by far the most numerous, form their accusative 
by the addition of es; opel aie ‘brother,’ ace, pralés; tan, 
‘place,’ tanés م‎ dat, ‘father,’ datés ; gav, ' village,’ gavés. In nouns 
ending in eland ल, as devél, ' God,’ chukél, ‘dog,’ tovér, ‘axe,’ etc., 
the final syllable drops its vowel: thus devél, ace. deviés م‎ chwkél, 
ch a ~ क اي اك قا “اناه‎ te 
ns ending in £ as pak, ‘wing,’ yet, ‘fire,’ are generally 
pronounced in the accusative with the vowel a: as pakd, ace., 
‘the wing,” yahd, ‘the eye.’ The regular accusative form, with 
its final 5, 1s observed im the genitive pakéskoro, ‘of the wing,’ 
yakéshoro, ‘of the fire.’ 50 | । 

Taking the compound cases, so uniform in their formation, as 
५1 gu ruide, it appears to me not implausible to lay down the general 
rule that the accusative sin ga ar of all Gypsy nouns of the mas- 
euline gender ends in بع‎ and of the feminine in a. 

Vocative singular.—This case, of which few Gypsies can give 
any account, 1s कि in nouns ending in o, by changing this 
vowel to ¢:-as chord, choré, ‘O poor man!’ darwyi; chavé, chavé, 
‘O boy!’ In the feminine it is formed by adding ع‎ to 7: as dis, 
déia,*Q mother! In nouns ending in consonants this case is 
formed by the addition of ذه‎ as manish, maniishe, ‘QO man!’ 
dat, déte, ‘© father!’ 
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Sing, Plur. 
Nom. © rakld, e raklé, 
Ace. € raklés, € raklin, 
Dat. 1, é rakléa-te, ¢ raklin-te, 
Dat. 2, م‎ raklés-ke, م‎ raklén-ke, 
AbL e raklés-tar, ع‎ raklén-far, 
Soc, م‎ raklés-oa, € raklén-se, 
Gen ¢ roklés-koro, 8 raklén-koro. 


The occurrence of the liquid n in the plural varies considera 
bly the pronunciation of the following consonants, thus: 


Dat. 1, rallén-te is pronounced rakiénde, 
Dat. 2, ruklén-ke 2 ruklfnghe, 
411. raklen-tar ب‎ raklénder, 
Boe, नाकच 4 ratieniza, 
Gen. raklén-koro + raklénghoro. 


In this manner the declension of the Gypsy noun becomes 
extremely clear, and can be reduced to very simple elements. 
There is no more reason for calling rakléndar a case than for 

i givis ng, the name of cases to all those adverbs in Greek which are 
formed by the ablative particle ex, or to such Latin words as 
mecum, tecum, which correspond with the so-called social case of 
the above Gypsy ए nouns. 

The same mode of declension which is followed by nouns end- 
ing in o holds pon 1م‎ also as regards feminine nouns ending in 1, 
and the a pen jed particles are not less distinct and clear. As an 
instance, I give the forms of declension of romni, ‘ woman :' 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ॥ (तक, i romnia, 
Ace. كيال‎ i rommnia, 
Dat. 1, १ rovenid-te, i romnian-fe (romniandde), 
Dat. 2, يل‎ i romnicon-ke (romnianghe), 
AblL. i romnid-tar, i romnian-far (romniandar), 
Soc. i romnid-sa, i romnian-ea (romniantza), 
Gen i romnid-kort, i romntan-doro (romnianghoro). 


This comparison of the declension of masculine and feminine 
nouns is interesting, as it demonstrates two particulars in the his 
tory of the Gypsy y noun. First, were it not for the so-called 

ocial case of the plural, we should have been at a loss to know 





hether the final syllable of the singular case was a sa, or 9 
simple a united to the accusative, since all nouns without distinc- 


tion have this termination: thus grast, ‘horse,’ grastéssa, ‘with a 
horse’ (‘on horseback"); rai, 'a nobleman,’ rayésea, ‘with a 
nobleman 1 grastéiniza, ‘with horses ;’ rayéntea, ‘ with noble- 
men. In feminine gender the case is clear, since Gypsies 
say rakli, ‘a female child,’ ace. raklid; soc. sing, raklid-sa, * with 
the female child.’ This evidently proves the addition of the 


7, 9 ad 7 | 
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5 Sings | Plur- 
Nom. + ra&li, ‘the girl,’ ec roklia, ‘the girls,’ 
Ace. र raklid, ‘the girl, ९ raklia, *the girls,’ 
Gen. ९ raklidckori, ‘of the girl’ € rakli¢nghoro, of the girls,’ 
Voc. < raklid, 0 girl! ९ raklidle, "0 girls 


The above examples are stfficient to show : the reader the gen- 
eral declension of Gurney nouns; but before I make any remarks 
upon the cases, it may be proper to bring forward an example 
from Pott's work, in order farther to elucidate the subject. I 
take an example from Puchmayer as found in Pott (1. 196): 








Sing. Plur, 
Nom. eziriklo, czirikte, 
Acc. eririttes, cciriklen, 
Vor, estrikleja, ezirthlale, 
Dat. 1, ~ 2 
Dat. 2, दयाल, (141. 
Abl. eziriklestar, cziriklendar, 
Soc, czirikleha, cziriblenca, 
(ren, ctirutleskero, czirtklengero. 


These forms are identical with those found among the Gypsies 
of these countries. I decline a noun as pronounced here, fol- 
lowing in the cases the order of the above author: 


Sing, Plur. 
Nom. © rakld, ‘the child, ¢ rafié, *the children,’ 
Ace. ह raklés, ‘the child,’ € raklén, ‘the children,’ 
Voc. ह rokid, ‘O "للك‎ ह rakldle, *O children! 


Dat. 1, ¢ ra&léste, ‘in the child,’ ¢ raklfnde, *in the children,’ 
Dat. 2, ¢ rakléske, ‘to the child,’ ह roblénghe, ‘to the children,’ 
Ab ® rakléstar, ‘from the child,’ ह ratléndar, ‘from the children, 
Soc. € rakiésea,* with the child, र rat/énfza, ‘with the children,’ 
Gen. ¢ rakléskoro, ‘of the child," ९ ra&lénghoro, ‘of the children." 

To the reader, at first sight, such a declension must appear 
wonderfully rich and ex P ressive, and so much the more, as it is 
in the mouth of a peop e who have no intellectual cultivation, 
and who would natural 7 simplify their language to the utmost. 
But all this richness, which even the Sanskrit does not possess, 
is owing merely to the union of particles with the noun in ita 
simplest form; for the Gypsy noun has properly only four cases ; 
nominative, accusative, genitive, and vocative; while to the ac- 
cusative are joined all these particles, which are similar in both 
numbers, and cannot be prope verly considered as forming cases, 
Before proceeding to speak of the formation of each case sepa- 
rately, 1 shall analyze a noun, in order to illustrate and make 
plain the combination of which I have spoken: 

= These cases, omitted by Puchmayer, are czirit/este in the singolar, and eziri- 
ممما‎ in the plural. 

VOL. VI. al 
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a Nouna in g are beng, ‘devil:'—in gh, shingh, ‘horn:'—in &, 
1 ‘fire;’ drak, “ora 7 chk, ‘mud;’ nak, عانم‎ 
x poshik, ‘soil nk, ‘well:'"—in of ral, ‘brother;’ keral, ‘cheese; 
1 turshil, ‘cross:' chubél, ‘dog;' devél, ‘God :'—in m, rom, ‘Gypsy; 
: । lim, ‘mucus of the nose;’ drom, sun: —in n, arman 
curse:’ kann, ‘ear;’ patrin, ‘leaf;’ chon, ‘moon,’ fan, ‘place; 
len, ‘river:'—in p, rup, ‘silver; SL 7 ot pi chip, ‘tongue :’— 
1 10 १, كما‎ ‘ass 3’ ker, ‘house;’ anger, ' mu/lér, ‘urine lindr, 
4 sleep ;’ gher, ‘iteh:’—in 3 murs, * (कपट ; , divés, " day :' vus, ‘flax 
mas, ‘meat;’ res, ‘vineyard:'—in वनी, ° राता :' trush, ‘thirst;’ 
॥ hersh, *year:'—in ¢ tat ‘blood ;’ purt, ‘bridge ;’ dad, ‘ father; 
4 grast, ‘horse;’ vast, * ' shut, *vinegar;’ vent, ‘winter:'—ain 1, 
| puv, ‘earth;’ pov, امعط هتزة ؟‎ ;’ giv, ‘grain ;’ arakav gaan au’ 
| | needle: quridv, ‘ox;’ gav, " ४111986; nav, “name word.’ 
The Gypsy noun has no dual number, Its declension I shall 
1 attempt in the foll wide remarks to make as plain as possible. 
Decl engion of masculines in 0: 
7 Sing. - Plur. 
8 Nom. o chard, ‘the child, ¢ chard, ‘the children,’ 
> Ace. ह chavés, the child,’ م‎ chavén, ‘ the children 
4. charéskoro, ‘of the child م‎ charvénghoro, ‘of the children, 
4 Voc. 0 chard, *0 child! o chavdle, * children!" 
। Of masculines in ४. 
Sing. “  Plur 
Nom. च rai, ‘the nobleman, ¢ rayé, ‘the noblemen 
Ace. ¢ का ॐत, ‘the nobleman, € rayén, ‘the noblemen, 
Gen, € rayéskoro,‘of the nobleman, ९ rayénghoro, ‘of the noblemen, 
Voc. © rai, ‘O nobleman! © rayéle, * 0 noblemen !' 
Of masculines ending in consonants: 
Sing Plur, 
Nom. © pral, * the brother, € pralé, ‘the brothers, 
Ace. ® pralés, ‘the brother, € pralén, ‘the brothers, 
Gen. ह praléskoro, ‘ of the brother, praltnghoro, ‘of the brothers, 
Voc. o pral, * 0 brother! © pralale, ‘O brothers!’ 
Nom. © drak, ‘the grape, £ draké, ‘the grapes, 
Ace. ¢ drakés, ‘the grape, € drakd, ‘the grapes, 
Gen. edrakéskoro, ‘of the grape, ¢ drakénghoro, ‘of the grapes, 
Voc. odrok, ‘0 grape © drakéle, ‘O grapes! 
Declension of feminine nouns: = 
Sing Plur. 
Nom. ह dai, ‘the mother, ¢ daia, ‘the mothers, 
Ace, € daid, ‘the mother, + daia, ‘the mothers, 


Gen. م‎ doidkori, ‘of the mother, ¢ daiinghoro, ‘of the mothers, 
Voc. عم‎ ddia, ‘O mother € daiale, ‘O mothers 
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not the least idea of anything more perfect than what they con- 
stantly use in their every day conversation? 


Novus, 
The Gypsy noun ends either in a vowel or a consonant, 
Nouns ending in Vowels. 


A few end in a: as vrehtila, ‘an extin pulaher ;’ dsfa, ‘tear;’ 
makid, ‘fly ;’ wiria, ‘weight;’ gtiva, ‘pit;’ kattina, ‘Gypsy tent.’ 

Those ending in © are numerous, and are all of the masculine 
and neuter ge mdera: as manrd, ‘bread ;’ क, ‘bowel;’ chavs, 
‘child;’ molé, ‘death;’ sunnd, ‘dream,’ chard, ‘plate ;' goend, 
‘dang :’ kurki, ‘Sunday ' تاعمد‎ ‘fish;’ ord, ‘bracelet;’ par- 
navi, ‘friend ;' rakii, ‘ boy.’ 

Nouns in i are less numerous, and are of the masc. and fem, 
genders. 

Masculine nouns in @ are néi, ‘nail;’ niki, ‘summer;’ mii, 
‘mouth;’ richini, ‘bear;’ shosheéi, ‘rabbit;’ bang, ‘comb;’ ray, 
‘nobleman ;’ angtstri, ‘finger-ring;’ rashdi, ‘priest;’ churi, *Inife;’ 
amuni, ‘anvil ;’ gofi, ‘brain.’ 

Feminine nouns int are of two classes; 1, those formed from 
the masculine by the addition of nt: as gurtiv, ‘ox,’ guruvni, 
‘cow,’ grast, ‘horse,’ grastni, ‘mare;’ Kher, ‘ass,’ Kherni, ‘she- 
ase:’ maniish, ‘man,’ manuskni, ‘woman ;’ rdi, ‘nobleman,’ rani, 
‘nobleman's wife;’ rash4i, ‘priest,’ rashant, ' 01 (18: 2, 
those which are naturally feminine; as dz, ‘mother;’ sali, ‘wife's 
sister;’ shashtii, ‘mother-in-law ;’ chai, ‘girl;’ bamni, ‘pregnant,’ 
nubii, “strumpet.’ | . 

There are other feminine nouns, formed from the noun by 
simply adding the apm i: as chukél, ‘dog,’ chutell, sia chukli, 
‘biteh ;’ devél, ‘ god,” develi, devli, ' (य As regards such 
feminine nouns as romni, ‘woman,’ | rom, ‘a Gypsy, 4 man,’ 
थ ‘a Bul र woman,’ from das, ‘a Bulgarian,’ I am in- 
clined to think that they are properly feminine adjectives, from 
the व البو‎ ending in ano: thu us rom, romand, fem. romani, 
romni,; dis, >“ lean arian,’ dasand, ‘of a Bulgarian,’ fovdyagexdg, 
dasani, dasni, ‘a Bulgarian woman ;’ grdst, ‘horse,’ grastand, ‘ of 
a horse,’ iameds, grastani, qrasini, iam, 1. ©. ‘mare;’ mantsh, 
‘man,’ manushand, ‘humanus,’ manushani, manus/hni, ‘hamana, 
woman. ‘This termination of i or ni for the fem. nouns has one 
exception, viz. pén, ‘sister.’ 

Nouns terminating in Consonants, 


These are by far the greatest number. The final consonants 
are g, gh, k,l, m,n, 2, > 4 sh, { ४. 


4 
4. 
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H.— 77 is changed 52 ik in Sr. Aansa, ‘goose,’ G. kaind, ‘ hen.’ 

It is dropped in Sr, Aas, ‘to laugh,’ G. asdva. 

At times it is commutable with ४८ as in Sr. Aasta, ‘hand,’ G. 
vast; Sr. hima, ‘snow,’ G. biv, viv 


SECTION ४. 
GRAMMAR. 


The following remarks on the grammar of the Gypsy | + lan 
guage are the results of my studies up to the present time, being 
from my numerous notes and manuscript dialogues, The 
reader can see an illustration of them in the numerous colloquial 
phrases scattered through the Vocabulary. 


ARTICLE. 


The ancient Hindus bad no article, and to their demonstra- 
tive pronouns correspond the articles of the cognate European 
languages, which have become separate parts of speech. It 
was natural, then, that the Gypsies, following the example of 
other analytical lan (नः च, should also acquire an article. In 
Spain, the article of the Gitanos is the Spanish: here, there is 
evident the influence of the Greek article; for the Moslem Gyp- 
sies use their article very sparingly, since the Turkish, which 
they mostly en loy, possesses no article, properly १०१० ing. 
The Gypsy article is o for the nom. and voc. sing. of the masc. 
and neut. genders, and = for the oblique cases of the singular 
and for the whole plural. The fem. form isi throughout, The 
€ of the plural is at times pronounced like 6, 


Mase. and Neu Fem. Mase. and Newi. Fem. 
Nom, © i Nom, ह i 
Ace. र 1 Acc. ह i 
Gen. ¢ 0 Gen. र हं 
Vor. 0 ह Vor. 9 i 


Whoever is acquainted with the variations of the Greek article 
in the mouth of the common ए eople, cannot be astonished by 
the indefinite character of the Gypsy article. Some Greeks say 
tri GrGounos for tots दक्सो) Th puratxes for rds puraixas, له نام أ‎ 
for al yvrozxes, etc, I am certain that whoever should erp pt 
to investigate the Greek article, as heard न the mouth of the 
illiterate among our countrymen, would be ester’ embar 
rassed in forming a clear idea of its nature, without referring to 
the ancient language. How then can we look for accuracy and 
exactitude from the mouth of this ignorant people, who have 
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In combinations of r with another consonant, the r is often 
dropped: as in Sr. gringa, ‘ vat G, shingh; Sr. prachh, “to ask,’ 
G, puchdva ; Sr. cru, ‘to hear shundva م‎ Sr. gvagrii, ‘mother 
in G. shasiii; Sr. bhrii, ‘eyebrow,’ G er Sr. grdma, ‘vil 

Sr. krindmi, ‘I buy,’ G. kin 
ane to the consonant. following it 
in Sr. karna, ‘ear,’ G. kann; Sr. serva, ‘all,’ .تا‎ savvd; Sr. sarpa 
serpent,’ G. sapp; Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit,’ G. chatava 

Or to the consonant preceding it: agin Sr. rdtri, ‘night,’ G 
aratti, ‘ tonight.’ 

L.—Requires no remark. 

V.— FV in meee words is preserved unchanged, having in the 
Gypsy the sound of the Latin v and Gr, م‎ as Sr. deva, * god 

Sr. nava, ‘new,’ G. nevd; Sr. wilt, 0 G. va 

It is changed to pin Sr. viehardimi, ١1 deliberate,’ .نا‎ pincha 
निशित, ‘to be runes Bil Sue a 

It 18 aa ا‎ xed to skrit wo cinning wit 
vowels: a5 ibe high,’ G. vuché; Sr. anda, cre, ' ७. vanté 
Sr. ositha, ‘mouth,’ G. vust, ‘lip;’ Pers. asiav, ‘mill,’ 0. vaste 

Or it is changed to 4: as in Sr. vines, * a hak .نا‎ dish; Sr 
pga bersh; Sr. vac, ‘to sound,’ G (1 ‘to cry 
out vt, ‘without,’ G. br. 

It is dropped at the beginning of wishpa, ‘tear,’ G, dsfa 

I mitted, or, with a, becomes ره‎ in Sr. lavana, ‘salt, 
fon + Sr „५२4 ‘to aleep,’ G. sovdva م‎ Sr. cvacura, ‘ father-in-law 
G. ,تممه اموه‎ ‘mother-in-law, G. shasiit. 

¢ Sh.—Both these Sanskrit sibilants are represented by the 

ait, छ a 0 as in shall, 
OR ypsies who live mostly among the Greeks, however, 

(1 in Roumelia, fi ل‎ pronounce this consonant 
like the Greeks, ag क: but the Moslem G शुच give it its proper 
sound, on account of their familiarity with the Turkish, where 
the consonant ah is extremely common, [It 15 important to bear 
this in mind. (आव, ‘healthy,’ 1 have heard pronounced ey 
often sasté, The modern Greeks experience considerable di 
culty in pronouncing this sh, excepting those inhabiting the 
Epirus, particularly the villages near Joannina, who give it its 
proper soun 

Instances are Sr. casta, ' ا‎ G. shasté; Sr. cru, ‘to hear 
G. shundva; Sr. or धः ‘horn shingh pas iron, 7 
shastri; Sr has cold,’ G. shil, shilalé ; Sr. culla (3. sheld 
‘rope;" Sr la, ‘trident,’ G. turshitl, ‘ cross;’ Sr. caca, ‘rabbit, 
G, shoshin. 


is changed to ¢ in Sr. drig, ‘to see,’ G, dikava 
is dropped before k in Sr. cushka, ‘dry,’ G. shuké 


§8.—This consonant needs no explanation or comparison. 
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Dh.—This Sanskrit consonant I have not been able to hear 
among the G Whenever it occurs in terms of Sanskrit 
derivation, it is invariably ch dort: asin Sr. bandh, ‘to 
tie,’ उ, bandiva; Sr. dhdv, * G, fovéva, ‘to wash ;’ Sr 
dhrita, ‘held,’ ©, tertiovdwa, ‘to stand. 

N.—ls perfectly similar to the Latin अ. 

This consonant wsually has the sound of مم‎ as in Sr 
pdniya, poet ©. pani,‘ water;’ Sr. patrin, ‘ winged,’ G. pat 
ria, ‘feather Sydnee a ae 

It is frequently as in Sr. par, ‘to 
Jwré, ‘old man,’ Sr. pura, ५. 3. fords, * पातय ह्न) 3 
viishpa, ‘tear, G. 6 

Or at times to 0+ as im Sr, epara, ‘other,’ G, yavir; Sr. lapa 
‘word,’ G, lav 

Or it is assimilated to the consonant following it: 98 in Sr 

warm,’ G, च; Sr, supta, ‘asleep,’ G, sotto ; Sr. svapna 

4 0 म्न be as in Se paka, ‘grey-haired,’ G. baké, ‘bald 

It 1s changed to 4; as in Sr. grey-haired,’ 5 1 
Sr. ملعيم‎ ‘to inhabit,’ G. diskdva; Sr. prish, ‘to sprinkle,’ G. bur- 
shin, ‘rain 

B.—Has the sound of the Latin 3١ as Sr. dala, ‘hairs,’ G. bal 
Sr. balin, * strong, G. bald, * hog ’ Sr. dala, ‘strength,’ G. nawbalt, 

weak;’ Sr. ४५५ ‘to plunge,’ G. doldva, ‘to baptize. 

Bh— Bi is not a Gypsy sound. In the words of Sansknt ori 
gin containing it it is sometimes ehanged to مم‎ as in Sr. bhrairi 
‘brother,’ G. pra, pral; Sr. ohd, § 8 Sr. Shara, 

much,’ G, pard oon Sr. 20200 ' dignity,’ G ufi, * busineas. 

Tt becomes 6 in Sr. lobhin!, ‘desirous,’ G, lubni, ‘strumpet;’ Sr. 
bhaij, ‘to break,’ G. bangava, 

M.— Ais mostly pronounced likethe Latin m. Ina few words 
it 18 hing ed to vr aa Sr. gréma, ‘a village,’ .تا‎ gov; Sr. ndman, 

name,’ G, nav; Sr, Atma, ‘snow,’ G, iv. 
¥.—Is frequently unchanged: as Sr. yates, ‘to sacrifice, G 


It is frequently added to words नकन: with a vowel; as Sr 
aksha, Paes e,’ G. yak; Sr. eka, ‘one,’ G. ‰ Sr. apara, + other,’ 

yar 

R.—The © iypey y often corresponds to the Sansknt r; as in 
Sr. riipya, ‘silver,’ G. rup ; Sr, rasa, * taste,’ G, res, ؛‎ vineyard. 

It is frequently ebanged to [+ as in Sr. deira, ‘door,’ G. dal 
Sr. chur, ‘to steal,’ G. choliiva; Sr. agre, ‘forwards,’ G, anglé; Sr 
gir, ‘sound,’ 6. ghili, ‘song; Sr. Shrdiri, * brother,’ G. plat; Sr. 
mdra, ‘death,’ G. mold in Sr. krara, ‘to go,’ united with 
warious prepositions: as nitlandva, ‘to go out;’ wklavdva, ‘to 
mount. 





Eh.—This Sanskrit consonant often retains in the G vps y ita 
strong aspirated sound, like that of the 4/4 ८६ of the Arabs and 
Turks: as in Sr. khanaka, ‘ 0९ एटा g ,' 0. khaink, ‘well;’ Sr. bhan- 
din, ‘divided,’ G. kandi, ‘a little;’ Sr. khan, ‘to dig,’ ©. Khatava; 
Sr. kAani, ‘a mine,’ 6. kadv, ‘a hole ;’ Sr. kidd, ‘to eat,’ ©. 0100م‎ 
It is at times dopped, or very ا لمم‎ : as in Sr. nakha, 
‘nail,’ ©. néi; Sr. ,ملقم‎ ‘vegetable,’ G. shah, ‘cabbage; Sr 
mukha, ‘mouth,’ ©. més. 


It is changed to £ in Sr. duhkha, ' pain,’ ©, duk. 

G.—This retains generally its proper Sanskrit sound : as in Sr, 
gan, ‘to count,’ G. ghendva; Sr. gara, ‘poison,’ ©. gher, ‘itch; 
Sr. gras, ‘to eat,’ ©. grast, ‘horse; Sr. angdra, ‘coal,’ G. angér. 

It is changed to ¢ im agéra, ‘house,’ G, ker | 

Ch—lIs generally retained unchanged: as in Sr. char, ‘to eat,’ 
G. charéva, ‘to praze ; ' Sr. chush, ‘to suck,’ G. chuché, ' haber: ५4 
Sr. chumb, ‘to kiss,’ G. chumi, ‘kiss;’ Sr. chit, ‘to obstruct,’ G. 
تك‎ * mud.’ 1 

It is chan ged to its cognate guttural ¢ in Sr. much, ‘to release,’ 
G. mukdva ; Sr. pach, ‘to cook,’ 9. pekiva. It becomes sim 6 5 
in Sr, chush, ‘to suck,’ ©. sut, ‘milk;’ Sr. chatur, ‘four,’ G. whtar. 

Chh.—This consonant is pronounced like simple نك‎ ٠ as Sr. 
chiinna, ‘divided,’ G. 6 ‘to लदा; Sr. तलत, ‘knife,’ © 
بسك‎ Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit,’ G. chattiva ; Sr. tuchehha, - empty,’ 
G. chuchd, 

J.—This letter retains its genuine Sanskrit sound: asin Sr. jiid, 
‘to know,’ mee jandva ; Sr, jiv, ‘to live,’ G. jiviva; Sr. قلقلا تقار‎ 
‘son-in-law,’ .نا‎ jamuiré. 

T, Th, D—These consonants are pronounced like and d: as 
in Sr. pata, ‘cloth,’ Sa ees ‘garment; Sr. 44414, ‘wood,’ G. 
kasht; Sr. muna, ‘to sl 5 ' (अ, muntéva ; Sr. anda, ‘egg,’ G. 
wanté; Sr. KAandin, ‘divided,’ G. KAandi, ‘ little.’ 

N.—This nasal, also, is not distinguished from the common 
dental n: Sr. gan, ‘to count,’ G. ghendva; Sr. purdna, ‘old,’ G. 
purand. 

कू, When at the end of a word, this consonant is often drop- 
ped: as in grast, ‘a horse,’ also frequently pronounced ae and 
gra; kasht, ‘ wood,’ also kash ; vast, ١ hand,’ also vas. It is dis- 
tinctly heard, however, when the following word begins with a 
चः : a8 laché grast isi, ‘it is a good horse. Mgt Henao by 
r, it is pronounced lke a pure بك‎ as in Sr. pérta, ` ६ ४ 0. 1... 
At times it is changed to f, as in Sr. tala, ‘earth,’ G. telé and felé, 
‘downwards. 

D.—This has the sound of the Latin d: as Sr. dram, ‘to go,’ 
G. drom, ‘road;’ Sr. dérava, ‘wooden,’ G. daravin, ‘pomegran- 
ate;’ Sr. dina, ‘distressed,’ 0, denild, 4 दः . ١ 

It is changed into gh in Sr. diva, ‘day,’ G. ghivés. 
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nication; matté, ‘dru oak ' mattipé, * drunkenness ;’ (८८५८५ ‘warm,’ 
१; ‘heat:’ molé, ‘dead,’ meripé, ‘death;’ का, ‘old,’ phuripé, 
‘old age;’ lachd, ‘good,’ lachapé, * goodn ness, alms;’ pird, ' foot,’ 
Pirin, ‘ait: ahuchd, ‘clean,’ shuch pe é, ‘cleanliness.’ 
nis rule suffers exception: as in kamié, ' प ' पामा, 

 bandlé, ‘bound,’ bandliope, * | 2 parnavo, 
‘friend,’ parnavoipé, ‘ friendship ;’ loshand, ‘ rejoicing,’ loshanotpé, 
‘joy : taité, ‘warm,’ tabiorpé, " heat.’ 
. U.—This vowel is extremely common; it isa favorite sound 
with all the Gypsies, whether Moslem or Christian. It is often 

pon o. It represents the Sr. o in Sr. ge + ‘ox,’ G. ष्णाः 

. lobhani, * ا‎ he द, G. fuéni:—the Sr. w in Sr. manusha, ‘man,’ 
G. mantish; Sr. 9 ‘benevolent,’ hoe G. subir, * beautifal :' Sr. 
pura, ‘former,’ G, phurd, ‘old;’ Sr. wehcha, ' high,’ G. weld; Sr. 
pangu, ‘lame,’ ©. pankd. 


9, ConsoxAxTs. 


` ड. एटा common in the Gypsy lan poage. بشن"‎ ए Tt is often the 
unaltered representative of the Sanskrit £: as in Sr. kéla, ‘black,’ 
त. kali: Sr. kan, ‘to shine,” G. kan, kam, ‘sun;’ Sr. Séshtha, 
‘wood,’ G, kasit; Sr, bri, ‘to make,’ G. kerdva; Sr. Arum, 
‘worm,’ G. kermé. 

It is changed into fin kuri, ‘a colt,’ pronounced frequently 
furi; or to gh, in Sr. kal, ‘to sound,’ ©. gheldva, ‘to play on 
instruments, 

, Tt is assimilated to the following consonant, as in Sr. ratta, 
‘red,’ ©. ratt, ‘ blood.’ | } 

It frequently becomes a very gentle aspirate: as in Sr, 80, 
‘cough,’ G. has; Sr. wes th, ‘to surprise,’ G. Aohaim 7 i khohatmpeé 
‘a lie:’ Sr. kritta, ‘cut,’ .خا‎ Ards, ` dwarfish;’ Sr. Aone, ‘to titel 3 
G. handiovava, hanjiovdva, ‘to acratch.’ 

Esh.—This pegs und consonant of the Sanskrit is very con- 
stant in its transformation, and may serve as a clne to the true 
اك‎ of many Gypsy words, It does not appear in the 
pro : lan guage, oe, and the Gypeies never employ it व it 
proper 2 ypsy lang 1 | 1 
in. (का * 1 In speaking Greek, they pronounce $ ९ 
Greeks do. This consonant “ge generally becomes a simple &; as 
in Sr. drdkshd, ‘grapes,’ 6. drak; Sr. aksha, ‘eye, G. yak ; Sr. 
yaksh, ‘ to sacrifice,’ ८ ak, ‘fire,’ Sr. rfiksha, ‘tree,’ G. rut; Sr. 
makshika, ‘fly, 08. makid; Sr. drakah, * to न G. arakdv, 
‘ouard;’ Sr. क, ‘to learn,’ G. न ; Sr. kshtra, ‘milk,’ G. 
keral, ‘cheese ;’ Sr. akshna, * time,’ G, akand, ‘now;’ Sr. naksh, 
‘to go,’ G. nakdva, ‘to pass;’ Sr. maksh, ‘to mix,’ ©, makava, 

a pain 68101 ;' त paksha, ‘wing,’ G. pak. 
If my etymology of bashno, ‘a cock,’ as from pakshin, be true, 
this would be an exception to the above rule. 








then 
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Also in other words it is changed to © ~ as Sr, shash, ‘six,’ G 
show ; Sr. caca, ‘rabbit,’ .تا‎ shos/idi 


E.—E is more constant: as Sr. deva, ‘rod,’ G. devel; Sr. eka, 
one,’ G. yeh. 
L—/ and ni are the most usual terminations of Gyps 
nine nouns: سيك‎ ‘dog,’ chuk(e)li, ‘bitch ;' devel, ‘God,’ ८०२ 
dess;’ grast, ‘horse,’ grastni, ‘mare ;’ rom, ‘Gypsy, romani, 
woman ass,’ Lherni, ‘she-ass;’ manish, ‘man, 
ah i, ‘woman ;' guriiv, ‘ox,’ guruent, ‘cow ;’* ,لهام‎ ‘brother 
plani, sister 
In numerous Gy Pay sons the i and i of the Sanskrit remain 
unchanged: as 5 i, ‘two, अ, dia; Sr. ti, ‘three,’ G. tn 
Sr. rdtr, nig ht,’ G. aratti, ‘tonight;’ Sr. gili, ‘sound,’ G. ghali, 
‘song; uri, ‘knife,’ G. churi; Sr. péniya, ‘potable,’ G. 
oni, ‘ water. 


The Sr. yowel r, or ri, unde many changes, which are of 
much importance in the study of the e Gypsy language, and in the 
explanation and philosophical analysis of the verbs, and also 
extremely interesting. Ati is changed to ri in Sr. riksha, ' bear,’ 
(3, richini:—to ro in dmdiri, ‘son-in-law,’ .نا‎ jamutré :—to ru 
in Sr. triciia, ‘trident,’ G. trushdtl, fershiil 

In the verbal roots, ri or ri is changed to ar or er in Sr. dri, 
‘to be afraid,’ G. dardva; Sr. mri, ‘to die,” G. meriva; Sr. fri, 
‘to make,’ 6. kerdva; Sr. pri, ‘to fill,’ 6, perdva:—to il in Sr. gri 
‘to aan G, ghiliiva 


No precise rules can be ene as to the pronunciation of 
this vowel, for it is often left to the option of the speaker to use 
either the oor the win a great number of words. With the 
exception of the final به‎ the common characteristic of the masc: 


nder anes the G Naa this vowel usually corresponds with 
ae Sr. u av ए. mérti, ‘matter,’ G. morti, ‘leather:'’ Sr 
diira, ‘distant,’ G. dur; Sr. b/ii, G. phuw, 


It also represents the Sr. a: as Sr. chandra, ‘moon,’ G. chon; 
Sr. madhu, ‘sweet,’ G. mol, ‘honey :’—or the Sr. o: as Sr. lobhini, 
‘desirous,’ G, lubni, lobni, ‘harlot;’ Sr. loha, ‘red,’ G. lolé عم‎ 
the Sr. ¢: as Sr. krimi, ‘worm,’ G. kermé 

The final o of nouns, adjectives, and participles is changed to ४, 
whenever abstract substantives are formed by the addition of the 
particle pe or pen: as kald, ‘black,’ balipé, * excommt 

( 


न also ककत ١ 
1 have heard Gypsies, extremely ignorant of their language, making no distinc 
rel between the mascoline and feminine of adjectives, saying ali (fern.) for kalo 
black; terai for .مدعنم‎ These were all Moslem Gypsies, speaking the 
ari ل‎ hich language ihe adjectives, 0 in English, have a see termination 
for uently speak F language mover 
make sah भू they are extremely attentive to all पै generic 
VOL. Vil a0) 


_— ` ١ — اللي | ا‎ हन 1 ا‎ 4 9 Yaa ba 0 छ اس سي‎ ^ कप्‌ न्न | يجي‎ 4 |, oe 
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SECTION IV. 


CoMPARATIVE PHoxoLoGY or THE Grpsy LANGITAGE. 
1. Vowea. 


These are five: 58 ह, १०, ४. The union of many vowels is 
rarely to be met with in the Gypsy langu age . Of diphthongs 
there are almost none. In verbs of the middle voice occurs the 
combination to, resulting from the blending of o and a: as mat- 
(é-avdva, matiiontva, So also in the formation of abstract nouns: 
parnawé, parnavoipé, ‘friendship;’ bandii, fa ६, ‘band.’ The 
reader cannot but have observed the rarity of other combinations 
of a like character in the Vocabulary. Terms such as nd, ‘nail,’ 
mii, ‘mouth,’ are not diphthongs: the vowel of the final syllable 
has merely Sah its aspirate. The distinction of the vowels 
into long and short is difficult to be determined. So, too, in 
modern ठ reek, wie in most eases such distinctions are of no 
practical value: o and = have a similar sound; only the accent 
seems at times to occasion a prolongation of the sound of a 
yowel. It is for this reason that I have noted with accuracy all 
the accents upon the Gypsy vowels. 

A—This vowel, which 5 represents the Sr. a and بك‎ seems to 
have but one simple sound ١ 

A is retained unaltered in many words: as Sr. manusha, 
: man," G. mantish; Sr. angdéra, ‘coal,’ G. angdar; Sr. nakha, 
‘nail,’ G. nei 

It is frequently changed to +: as Sr. dagan, ‘ten,’ .ا‎ désh; 
Sr, rasa, ‘taste,’ G. rés, ‘grape;’ Sr. nava, ‘new,’ G. nevi; Sr. 
hava, ‘asa,’ G. kher; Sr. tala, ‘ground,’ G. tle, ‘down,’ Sr. taru 
5-0 ‘young, ` .نا‎ 0, 
he Gypsies of Spain are fond of adding an initial @ to words 
beginnins ६ with 7 as erena (Turk. yp. rés), ‘vineyard;’ ara- 
shai (T. G. rash), ' priest; orebar (T. ^ ५. rovéva), ‘to weep,’ ete. 
Here in Turkey, I have noted this initial a in araddva, ‘to guard,’ 
and in aratti, ‘tonight.’ Both, however, may justly be referred 
to Sore which have this initial a as an actual component 
member. 

The final a of the Sr. adjectives and participles is प : 
changed to ©, and rahi accented: as Sr. Adla, ‘black,’ G. 
kalé; Sr. ucheha, ‘high,’ G. wehd; Sr. matte, ‘glad,’ ©. mato, 
‘drunk आ. ta pia, + ‘burnin 5 ١ 0. (0106, “warm;’ Sr. senna, ‘slim, 
G. sanné; Sr. dritta, ‘cut,’ G. khurdé, ‘small:’ Sr. cushka, ‘dry,’ 
0. shubi ; Sr. piirta, ^ ا‎ G. perdé =, purdna,‘old,’ G. pura- 
رقو‎ Sr. mrita,' mortal,’ G. merdé, ‘sick.’ 


+ नि eh 








= When both Sanskrit and 0 हुक terms have the same signification, 1 have noted 
only that of the Sanskrit. In other cases 1 write both 
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Woru—termé ; Bor., cremen.—Compare Sr. कण, written also brim 
and Arami,‘worm, insect.” It has also the signification of the Gr. 
flues, which is applied exclusively to intestinal worms, By some 
Gypsies the word is pronounced gherma, 

To waire—grofava.—l have noted this word merely to show the mnun- 
ner in which the ८५ ypsies have introduced Gr. words into their idiom, 
oy ‘iving them a | प्रभ fem. Graféva (Gr. yeéqu), ‘I write; aor. 
rafghicm (Eypapa), । ve written.’ It would be useless to note 

the namerous instances of such words which the Gypsies have bor- 

rowed from the Greeks. Their origin is generally very evident. 

Some are distorted, because borrowed from terms which the Greeks 

themselves have corrupted; so dielezdva, ‘I select,’ from पष्य, pro- 

nounced by us often dealigw, They have adopted another form of 
verbs similar to those in use among the people with whom they imter- 
mingle; thus tholiterdva, ‘Il am angry,’ lit. ‘I have bile, from the 

Gr. تلمح‎ and their own verb ferava, ‘to have;’ also Kholidzara, ‘1 am 

merry Gr. yoludjouar, ‘to be angry:’ hence kholiniakoro, * angry.’ 


dea is common among them, 


¥. 


Yearn—tersh ; Bor., beryi.—Both these words are from Sr. rars/a, ‘ rain, 
the rainy season, year,’ from the root wrish, ‘to be wet, to moisten.’ 
The term was first applied to the rains, then to the season in which 
the rains were prevalent, and in course of time to the vear itself. 
This use of ‘rainy season’ for ‘year’ is corroborated by the nsage of 
the Anglo-Saxons and other northern nations, who reckoned by win- 
ters instead of years. Both, of course, were struck by circumstances 
peculiar to their own climate. Ati bershénghoro isi ; ‘of how many 
years (i. ¢. ‘how oe is he! (शा bersh kerghidia fo rashai? * how 
many years was he (lit. ‘did he make’) with the teacher (priest) !' 

Yestenpay—yich ; Bor., callicaste.—I leave to (न sts to determine 
whether this term bears any relation to the Sr. Ayas, ‘yesterday,’ 
Fich penghids mdnghe, + yesterday was said to me;’ yichavér, ‘da 
before yesterday,’ composed of yich and avér, yaver, ‘other,’ whic 4 
latter term I have explained in its proper place: yichavér o kurks, 
‘day before yesterday, (which was) Sunday,’ poyichavér, with the 
comparative per po, ‘two days before yesterday,’ Gr, arrinpoy tes, 

Ver, stii—achdi— Achdi but kamadikés, ‘yet more thou wilt see; 
achdi chor cketané, ‘and other thieves together;’ achdi paldl, ‘still 
more backwards:’ for this ee another, po polaléste, is frequently 
used; achdi lav romané, ‘still more Gypsy words.’ 

Youso—ternd, yernd ; Br., yernee ; Bor, dernd,—This 15 the Sr. torwna, 
‘young.’ It is often pronounced yernd, or rather, the pronunciation 
of مد ؛‎ much resembles that of y that to all purposes it can be writ- 
ten with this semivowel. The Sr. yaven, ‘ young, which is fonnd in 
many Indo-Euro कः n languages, I have not been able to detect in the 
Gyp y idiom. A diminutive form of lernd is fernord, ‘a youngster, 

is principally used in opposition to phurd or purd, ‘old,’‏ فوع 
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Wrarx—andré ; Bor. andre, enre—This is evidently from the 5r. 
anfar, ‘in, within, between,’ In compound words its signification is 
‘internal, interior, Bul andré ti pur, ‘deep into the earth’ (lit. 
‘much within"); jéra andré, ‘I go in, 1 enter; andrdl, ‘from within,’ 
Fowtter: andral akata ti pélin (Gr. wéler), ‘from within the city ;’ 
Mod. Gr. and plow aad viv adder, 

en ae negative particle is extremely common, “i cor- 
responds to the Sr, छा, a preposi سرت‎ i signifying separation or disjunc- 
Coy The Slavonic is extremely fond of this particle, to which it 
has added a z, forming bez ; as glas’, ‘voice, echo,’ bergldsn'iy, ‘ with- 
outa voice, mute; bog, "God ;' bezbdzn’iy, ‘atheist, aGeos.’ It exists 
in the Persian 5), ‘without,’ generally corresponding to the Lat. stne, 
and denoting absence or want: as, bi ab, ‘without water;’ bi edeé, 
‘without civility, uncultivated.” We have noticed it among the 
Gypsy verbs: see to smut, bikndva. It is used with adjectives: as 
uchardd, ‘covered,’ # bucharddé (bi-uchardé), ‘uncovered ;) namporemeé, 
‘sick,’ binamporemé, ‘healthy ;' bimakardd, ؟‎ not poe नि. 1... +, 
‘not ना bilindrald, ‘not sleeping; bibaAfalo, ‘not fortunate.” 
When bi is united to nouns and pronouns, these are constantly in the 
3 enitive caso of both numbers: as اث‎ sheréstoro, * without a bead’ 
1. €. ‘a fool’); bi loréskoro, ‘without salt;’ bi maséstoro, * without 
meat;’ Li forénghoro, ‘without money ;’ bi gotidkoro, * without mind :' 
bi balaménghoro, ‘without Greeks; bi Ahorakhénghoro, ‘ without 
Turks;’ 6: vosténghoro, ‘without hands’ (i.e. workmen’), With 
| 7 ronouns: 8५ mdangoro, ‘without me; 6 oféstoro, ‘without 017; bs 
lakeri, aménghoro, tuménghoro, * without her, us, you.’ 

Wotr—rur م‎ Bor., ortoz, aruje, Juey.—The first two terms-seem to be 
related to the Sr. verbal root ru, which 1 have noticed in speaking of 
the verb to weer. This verb, among the Hindus, gives origin to two 
names of animals, in imitation of their sounds: ruru, ‘a sort of deer,’ 
and ruvathw, ‘sound, noise, a cock.’ I see no difficulty in supposing 
that the Gypsies may have applied it to the wolf, an animal remarka 
ble for how fin 3 which is one of the most common siguifications of 
the verb rv. ‘The third form of Borrow, fuey, seems to be of Spanish 
origin: compare lobo, ‘a wolf.’ 

Womuas—romni; Br., remenee,—See ovrsy, 

Woono—kasht, kash ; Bor. casion.—Related to the Sr. ddshta, ‘wood.’ 
Borrow’s casian may correspond to the adj. kdshtin, ‘ wood ॥ + Haat 
is used for ‘a stick: dintésman fastésa, ‘he struck me with a stick.’ 
This word is sometimes pronounced without the final !, as dash, and 
ost of the Greek Gypsies pronounce it cos, 

Woot—pordm,—In want of a better derivation, | propose for this word 
the Sr. verbal root push, ‘to cherish, to nurture.’ 

W oan - 10४.- Compare Sr. fap, * to 1 eak, to utter;' /apana, ‘the mouth, 
talking.’ I have not observed in the Gypsy language any other traces 
of this Sr. verb, which has given to the mien fee मतम bye 80 
many terms. Asthe Hindus have denominated the me त pani 
as the instrument of apie so also have the Persians their fed, the 
Romans /abium, labrum, and the Greeks 440; and dedde, by the change 
of # 15 {= av, plor. /avd, is well known to all the ig case Kape- 
néy tike yek lav, ‘1 will tell thee a word ;’ lav roman, ‘ y words," 






क el ia 
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mi romni, ‘my wife.’ So gentle is the pronunciation of the liquids, 
that wheever is not somewhat conversant with the idiom easily falls 
into such mistakes. 

Whre's srorace—salé,— 

Wire's sisten—ecli.—This term may be referred to the Sr, palin, ' be- 
longin g toa house, domestic,’ from 61०, ‘a house.” We have io Eng. 
domestic, and Fr, domestique, ‘a servant, while the term domesticus 1s 
properly * any one belonging to a house.’ The Gypsies, who are in 
the habit of living together in such numbers, must naturally have 
been inclined to > give such names to members of a family. 

Wisxp—palvd!.—This is used for the Gr. @eeyor, which at present is 
mostly applied to mean ‘a strong wind, a gale.’ It is difficult to give 
any sutisfactory etymology of it, although it appears to be of Hindu 
origin, Terdla 10 ‘it has (i.e. "€ is’) wind; क्त but, 
“strong wind.’ The word is often used for ‘the atmosphere, अहः t 

epee vuchés, ‘high in the air.’ 

—mol ;* Br, mol; Bor, mol—The similarity of these terms 
makes their etymology plain. Borrow says the word mol is “a pure 
Persian word,” It is true the Persian word for wine is mo/, but the 
Persians and Gypsies both derive it from the Sr, maddu, Gr, witty 
and wile, ‘an intoxicating drink,’ Lat. med, Lithuan, madus, Slav. med, 
and Bulg. met. Kameésa te mol? ‘dost thou wish wine also? shudld 

__ mol, ‘sour wine,’ 

Wixo—pak.—Compare Sr. paksha, ‘a wing. The Gypsies give this 
denomination indi ifferently either to the wing or to feathers, like the 
Gr, wrepiv, ‘feather, wing, प्रह, pakd. Ze ace chores (Turk. charé) 
te terél pak o manish, + it. were possible that man should have 
wings; ta dinidmées ti pak, ‘and I struck it on the wing.’ 

Winrea—rent—I have spoken of the term fr, ‘snow,’ eleewhere, a3 
from the Aime of the Hindus. The Sr. adj. Aimavant is ‘cold, freez- 
ing, chilly, frosty.’ As in the word ir, ‘snow,’ the initial aspirate 
was dropped, so in this word the vowel also, and the word thus mu- 
tilated is now in use among all the Gypsies. 

To wisu—kamdva; Bor., camelar.—This verb is the Sr. fam, ‘to desire, 
to love;’ Adma is the Cupid of the Latins, the fges of the Greeks, 

This verb among the Gypsies is nsed whenever they intend to express 

desire, wish, or love, in perfect accordance with the definitions gene- 
rally given to the Sr. root. Borrow defines camelar ‘to love, Sp. 
amar.” I have placed it with my own word, as it ts evidently the 
came verb, proceeding from the same original. In treating of the 
derivation of the tenses, I shall have occasion to epcak of this verb, 
as an auxiliary forming the future. It is there that its signification 
becomes extremely clear, So kamesa? ‘what dost thou wish? 
akand kaména te shikliovén, ‘now they wish to learn; Aumadra te 
desman, ‘I wish thee to give me; tamédvales: مه‎ kamakerés les? ‘1 
wish him’ (i. o. ‘I have need of him’): ‘what art thou to do with 
him f avdivés damara te jav fo re, * sent I wish to go to the vine- 
yard;’ ha na hamden te kerén tike, ‘which thou dost not wish that 
they should do to thee,’ 


Moleti,* vin" Vaillant, p. 869,‏ مع 





term is used for the young of dogs: Gr. omip-‏ 708 .مومع سب ص سر 
ro;, Mod. Gr. o«viaasor, Jt scems to me to be related to tho Sr. raA,‏ 
لسن ‘to gro w, to be produced or become manifest, to be born.” J‏ 

penghida pany rukoné, ‘the bitch has pe weed five whelps.” 
Wuex—4inna.—Compare Sr, ddd, ‘when’ Adnna kanashés? ‘when 
ह wilt thou go?’ kiana क्रा # ‘when will he die!’ Adana Ainghian- 
les? ‘when didst thou buy it! Adana kamabidl? +when will she be 

a delivered’ (i. ين‎ ‘of a child")? | 

. Wuexce—talér,—Intimately related to the pron, fom and he, ‘who’ 
। and ‘which. The final far is the ablative particle (see Section V). 
Aatér allé amaré montsh? ‘whence came our men! kotér avésa ? 
‘whence comest thou! #afar 4 hidn te romnid? ‘whence didst 


thou bring thy wife? Aatdr alliéa? “whence hast thou come f' 

1 Wuere—hirin.—<Also related to the interrogative pron, kon, ‘who,’ 
fT. arin ee ميمه‎ ‘where wilt thou gof £érin isi fo rom? ‘where is 
wa thy husband? karin jésa? ‘where art thou going? It is used at 
x times as the Italians use their ove: tokAidra kamovdy 0 pélin (Gr. 
षि. ater) معفم‎ ta isi to dat, ‘tomorrow I shall go to the city, where also 

00 thy ther fe | | ४ 

= Waire—parndé م‎ Bor,, parno, parar—Tho origin of this term, so com- 

3 mon among all gan i Gypsies, is extremely obscure. Dorrow defines 
cs parno “blanco, Sr. pandu.” This term, pdndu, well known in the 
يم‎ history of India as the name of the founder of the Pandava race, 
। च means مملم‎ ‘white, yellow, jaundice.’ 1 sce no relation between the 
= Sr. and Gypsy terms. Parnd menré, ‘white bread; o कद क्ण, o 


yék parnd, ‘the one black, the other white,’ 1 
ष Wuo—fon.—This is evidently the Sr. क, nent, kim, which, with slight 
¥ variations, is found in most of the स rope languages, Aon 


[> धज ¢ chukél? ‘who struck the dog! fale: iti o ker? “whose 
= is the house’ Kaléste bashé? ‘near whom!’ ta kolés? ‘and whom? 
5 These examples show that the oblique cases of this pronoun are ex- 
0 tremely irregular, and are far from resembling the declination of the 
(९ Sr. kom, To fon is related the relative عط‎ and de, which is ex- 
tremely common with the Gypsies, and used as the Italians use their 
; che, and the Mod, Gr. their 200, relative pronouns that have lost both 
gender and number, A few illustrations will give the reader 9 clear 
2 iden of this pronoun: أل‎ ov da isi, ‘and he who is;’ fas romnia ke 
dukhena, ‘and the women that love;’ sdrore ka famél, ‘all that he 
0 desired” abd gorkipé ka na komésa te kerén tike, ‘whatever evil that 
5 thon dost not desire they should do to thee;’ daché o mantsh ka ka- 
२५ madél tut, * At xy (good) the man who will give thee.’ 
नि Wur—ecule.—Related to so, what,’ the neuter of the interr. pron., with 
wa the १ ke, of which we shall speak in trosting : of the cases (Sec- 
— tion ४}. Séske alliin? ‘why did they come!’ sone puchésa? ‘why 
~+ dost thou ask?’ séske isdnas oftd ? ‘why were ye there! 
0 Wivow—picli.—This ap A pag to معنا‎ corrupted form of the Sr. widhavd, 
ee ‘a widow.’ — It is found more or less altered in many cognate dialects : 
चष compare Pers. (टव, ‘widow,’ Lat. vidua, Germ. wittwe, Eng. widow, — 
- ~ Wire—romai; Br, milomnce; Bor, romi—For the explanation of 
| these terms, sce ovray, Mr, Brown's mulomnce should be written 


es ay ا‎ च ee 
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To wasn—tordra.—This verb may be referred to the Sr. verbal root 
dhév, ‘to cleanse, to be clean or pure.” Aor. fovidm and forghiém: 
fovidm mo shord kerafé, ‘1 have washed my scabby head |’ fodvaman 
(mid. voice 19 I wash myself,’ used for the Gr. risrrowes, بنسمبماها‎ mic 
rouss: go kerés? todvamen, ‘what art thou doing? I am washing 
myself;’ tordva me yismata, * 1 wash my linen;’ ,مهم‎ ‘washed: 
tovdé yismata, ‘washed linen.’ 

Warrer—pant, pai;* Br. pagnee; Bor. panii—The Sr. adj. pantya, 
from pd, ‘to drink,’ eee ‘anything fit to drink, potable,’ and con- 
comes Ae ‘water. Water is also termed pdya, from the same root 
pa. 4 nan लं pani, ‘give me a little कषा; sudré pani, * cool 
ahah 


ver. 

To waren—panidéva.—A compound verb, from the above and dava, 
‘T give.’ The verb has been formed in imitation of the Greeks and 
Turks: the former often say didu regir, instead of कण्ट the Turks, 
su vertrim, for ihirmek, | 

To weer—rovara: Bor, orobar—Both these words I am inclined to 
refer to the Sr. verbal root ru, ‘to ery, to make a noise, to yell, to 
shriek.” Com ond are eirdva, ‘sound, nowe;’ virdrin, ‘shouting, weep- 
ing, crying.” Weeping with howling and yelling, amongst barbarous 
peels, is an ordinary phenomenon, on all occasions where the exhi- 

ition of sorrow is necessary or official. The initial o in Borrow ts 
euphonic. © rakld rovéla, ‘the child ecries;’ sard divés rovéla, ‘all 
day he eries,’ 

Weicnt—véria,—This term, usual among the Gypsy blacksmiths, is 
applied to the hammer which beats the heated iron. It is from the 
Gr, (द, ‘ weight,’ from which comes faga, ‘to strike.’ 

Wrett—thanink, khaink ; Bor. putar—These words differ so much 
from each other that they cannot be referred to the same origin. 
My own are from the Sr. khan, ‘to dig, to delve,” whence the Gr, 
zeiew, From this scarier ४४ | root Aken probably comes the Lat. 
canalis, and also euniculus, denoting ‘the hare’ and ‘a mine’ (Bopp). 
Compare from the same root the Sr. adj. AAanake, ‘whatever pertains 

' هن‎ di aging. and to making canals and wells, whence the present 
khanink and kheink, denoting ‘whatever is dug,’ and consequently 
‘a woll,” The use of an adjective for a substantive is extremely com- 
mon. Borrow’s puter I regard as Spanish, or rather as from the Lat. 
putews, and not, as he explains it, as from pafdla. 

Weit—lachés— An adverb, from laché, ‘good.’ Lachés iri, + it is well? 
po lachés, ‘better: po lachés isdm, ‘1 am better; nendi but lachés, 
‘it is not ct well: po lachés te jas, ‘it is better for thee to go.’ 

Witatr—so,—This term, the neuter of the interrogative pronoun £on, is 
used precisely asthe Eng. ‘what. The following phrases will explain 
it: وم‎ berésa (1 ‘what hast thon’ ( e. ‘what is the matter with thee’)? 
so hamésa > ‘what dost thou wish? 

Wueee—asin—Compare Sr. ara, ‘the spoke or radius of a wheel.’ 
The change of م "مامز م‎ is extremely common, not only in Sr., but in 
many other languages. 


@ = Pony, panto,‘ wasser." Arndt, p. 367. 
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لخدا‎ opral and ककव ‘from above: opral pelidm, ‘1 fell from 


en hi 

त. 

To void trrine—muirara ; Bor, ऋध, muclar—These terms bear 
the stamp of undis pt uted descent from the Sr, miifra, ‘urine. Bor- 
row's muclar is probably a corruption of the original mutrar, although 
1 have not met elsewhere the change of trar into clar. 


¥. 


Vittace—gar م‎ Bor., gao— Compare Sr, grdma, ‘village,’ which has 
lost the liquid r, and changed the final m into ९, a zed which we 
have already observed elsewhere (sce same), and shall have occasion 
fully to prove, in speaking of the commutation of the consonants. 
The Gypsy word is often applied to denote ‘one's native town’ or 
‘home,’ त्यज, just as the Greeks use ननुम, and the Turks قاط‎ for 
their native | lace, Mo gav, ‘my village,’ is to be understood as ‘my 
native town; gheliém to gav,*I went to the دك‎ |" gavudnd, ‘a 
villager:’ mo garudad, ‘one of my village;’ tiya Amores to gav? 
‘wilt thou also be in the village! مم‎ garéskoro manushé isi but gérke, 
‘of thy village the men are very bad.’ | 

Virsoar—ehut; + shutt; Bor., juéer, juti—Compare Sr. cata, ‘ sour, 
astringent.’ It is worthy of remark, that this term by some Gypsies is 
pronounced shwiké, and applied to ‘vinegar,’ although it pro per riv 
means ‘sour.’ From this noun, by the addition of fo, has been 
formed shuild, ‘sour;' shutfé mol, ‘sour wine:' it is pronounced also 
thudié: shudlé tat, ‘sour milk,’ the Turkish yaghurt. 

Vireranp—res, rez; एता. erena.—Compare Sr. ras, ‘ gustare, amare ;' 
the noun rasa has also the definition of ‘grape,’ though its general 
signification is ‘taste of any kind.” Persian begh rez, ‘a vineyard.’ 
By the Gypsies this term is applied particularly to the vine, Aeréna 
read, ‘they make (i. €, plant’) vineyards; £a/éskoro isi ट resa ? “whose 
are the vineyards "ل‎ 

Vomirine—charlimpé, chathimpé,— 

To vomir—chartava, chatiava.—Compare Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit, to be 
sick.’ The Gypsies sid ronouncing chertdva, give such a slight sound 
to the r that it is scarcely heard, or even, at times, is not heard at all. 
Many Gypsies contend that it contains no r, and pronounce always 
chatiéva, Chartimpé is the Sr. chhardi, ‘vomiting,’ by the addition 
of the common pr or pen, which we have already noticed. 

To watx—pirava ; Bor., pirar—Compare piro, ‘ foot,’ which I have re- 
ferred above to the Sr. pri or par, to pass.’ Bui pirdl, ‘he walks 
fast ;’ Aapirdy, ‘T shall walk.’ 

Wattacnian—vlithia,—The Greek Pléyos, a denomination given to 
the inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia, Viakhina, ‘a Walla- 
ebian woman.’ | 

Wasam—iaité.—This word I have ed in speaking of sara. 1 
notice it here merely to add that the Gypsies use it in this senso 
also, apart from its signification of ‘bath,’ 
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। taafsipé, seems to be a compound of the Sr. sa/, which signifies ‘true,’ 
and the word of Sanskrit origin chipé, ‘a tongue.  Chachipé there- 
fore is (enti ‘a true tongue.’” This is one of Borrow’s random 
derivations, He has said elsewhere in his vocabulary that pen is a 
particle frequently used in the Gypsy language in the formation of 
nouns: ९ ह chungalipen, ‘ugliness, from chungeld, ‘ugly. Here, 
however, the final pe or pen is this very particle, common to the Gyp- 
sies of Spain with those here in Turkey, as we have already seen 10 
the course of this memoir, The rest of the word is probably the Sr. 

١ क्त, ‘true, sincere, honest.’ From chachipé is formed the adj. eha- 
chipand, ‘true,’ and the adv, chachipandés, ‘truly 2 chachipé ti, * it is 
true,’ lit, ‘it is a troth,’ like the Gr, عمق حل‎ elas, for ddgitiy शरा, 

Trex«—thorakhdiit—The Turks, who call themselves osmen/y and oth- 
monty, as descendants from the house of Othman, would be surprised 
to hear such a name applied to them. Their language, however, they 
call اسم‎ The Greeks always call them roigxovs, Borrow defines 
the Gypsy term, written by him corajoy, as follows: “‘The Moors, 
fos moros, probably derived from the word surrek, a term of execra- 
tion and contempt too frequently ० by the common Moors in 
their discourse.” The similarity of the two terms, as employed here 
and in Spain, amply proves the necessity of looking for another origin 
than that which h as been advanced by Borrow. AAorakhdi is both 
i heel and plural. AMhorakhend,*Torkish; khorakhani, khorakhni, 
‘a Turkish woman; KhorakAnia, ‘Turkish women; sAhorathand gar, 
‘a Turkish village ;’ kAorakhani chip, ‘the Turkish language ;’ Ahora- 
kAonés janésa? ‘dost thou know Turkish? Atorakhnrori, ‘a young 
Turkish woman;’ kKhorokhané rom, ‘Turkish Gypsies, i.e. ‘Gypsies 

of the Mohammedan religion.’ 

U 

क, sor seavtivvt—narukir; Bor, chungalé—For chungald seo 
MISERANLE. My own term is from swher, ‘ beautiful, with the neg- 

ative particle aa, See كو دوعسم‎ and BEAUTIFUL. 

Usrortusats—tohfalé.—This originates from a Persian term, (वकी 
‘fortune, luck,’ to which the Gypsies have given the form of their 
vernacular idiom, precisely as we have observed in other words bor- 
rowed by them. So the Greeks have made, irom the Turkish zavdJ, 
(efilixos, Cafelys, and (afédicoa, ‘miserable Though bahiald, 
from dakAl, * good fortune,’ would properly indicate prosperity and 
happiness, still it is given to men and animals قد‎ 2 term of affection 
and hearty commiserntion, © dahtald pelé ti puv, ‘the unfortunate 
(1. £, *bird’) fell te the ground." 

Ur—opré; Bor. aupré, opre-—From the Sr. upary, ‘above, up, wp 
above? compare Gr, taig, Lat. super, Germ, ober, Eng. over.t (ग 

, {ष (far, abl, particle), ‘from the rest of the milk; besyhidm opré to 
حلفت‎ (Gr. ducEs), * 1 sat me pou the carriage ;' opré fo rukd, * upon the 
trees;’ opré fo bar, ‘upon the stone;’ opré ti pire, ‘ upon the ground 
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also had their diminutive, कृद. In the use of terms of this 
elass, the Gypsies have always adopted those of the new faith which 
they have embraced. The Moslem Gypsies say mezdr, ‘a tomb,’ 
from Tork, meer. | 

Tomornow—iekhidra.—I heve nothing to propose for this term. Po 
,معطم‎ ‘day after tomorrow;’ fakhidra aedea, ‘tomorrow I am 
cuning '؛‎ tekAidra kamoves متام‎ ‘tomorrow wilt thou be there I" 

 tukhaden kemeayél, ‘tomorrow he will go.’ 

Toxos—hulldhi, keiflavi—I have noted this word, which is of the 
purest Greek, sre nowadays no Greck anderstands it, and it could 
not have been lately borrowed from the Greeks, since they make no 
use of it, nor is it to be found in any of the modern Greck glossaries, 

` नन was anciently the name of the instrument by which heated 
or burning substances were seized, also Awfiz, from अष्मा, Law Siew, 
Angida we now الى‎ the long-handled and extremely shallow spoon 
used in administering the communion, afi and he lz, with ovr— 
ovlleSi) بباقمتاسه اسم‎ or Eve?) and fvdlofiz—is an instrument for 
seizing anything. These latter terms are not in use now among the 
common people, but the existence of seach a Greek term in the lan- 

षः of the x Lota certainly proves the employment of it among 
the Greeks at the period of their irruption into these countries. It 
may be well to remark that the proper term for tongs, कण, is 
nearly hh ei and that the Greeks now use the Torkish mashd, 
‘tongs.’ The term (का نطف‎ is pa to the Gypsy blacksmiths, In 
other cases they use the Turkish mashd. ‘The presence of the com- 
pound consonant #2 amply proves the word to be foreign, as this 
consonant never occurs 10 pure Gypsy words. 

Toxove—chip; Bor, chipe, chipi—From the Sr. jihed, + tongue,” j 
being changed to ch, as is common in many languages, Momeni chip, 
‘the Gypsy edie ; me chipéste,‘on my tongue.” Chip, ‘tongue,’ 
as in many other idioms, is used both for *tongne’ and * language.” 

as م‎ Br, danda; Bor, dani—From the Sr. daft or व 
٠ لاع‎ 

ores Gypsy word bears no relation to the Sr. dru, with‏ 1[ ,عل بض و1" 
which are connected the synonymous terms in so many other Indo-‏ 
Enropean languages, but may be referred to the root rwé, ‘to grow‏ 
from seed, to grow asa tree,’ by the changing of the aspirate, 4, into‏ 
‘a tree,’ precisely as the‏ متسس a guttoral, & From this root come‏ 
Greeks applied the term कृण to trees and plants in general, and‏ 
opré fo rwkd, *apon the‏ فايص ritksha, ‘a tree in general."® Plur,‏ 

1 trees; क्ट ruk, ‘a high tree, | 

kovan (wooden)—knpdaa—A Bulgarian word, kopinke, from the 
Slav. kopain, ' 1 dig,’ | 1 recisely as the corresponding Gr. term, راتكه‎ 

‘ comes from مده‎ * 1 dig. 

avru—thachipé; Bor. chachipp—We have the following derivation 

by Borrow: “This word, which the English Gypsies prongunce 


५ In their Essai sur عا‎ Pali, Baornouf and Lassen compare the Puli rowkkha, ‘a 
tree,’ to the Sr. erikcha, ' mh tree.” Both the Pali and Gypsy appear to me to be 


ion the above rékeha. The same form, rowkko,'a tree,’ is found in the Praleit. 
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to this Cype y verb, which retains the same signification as the Sr. 
original, By the usual change of the consonants, this participle be 
comes kyhitto or chitto, and hence the verb chilfdra, Aor, chirghidm: 
chivghiém yek bar, * 1 threw a stone: kana chivésa bor, “when thou 
throwest (a) stone ;’ chivdifé o bar, ‘the stone was thrown ;' chivghrdn 
bar, dik ndpalal, ‘thou hast thrown (a) stone, look behind'—a com- 
mon proverb, ‘consider the consequences of thy actions.’ 

Tini.—Ain.—This term is common to all the Gypsies, wherever they 
are to be found, Keti dur isi (pronounced dursi) chin نا‎ Silivri? 
‘how far is it to Silivrial chin م‎ puv, ‘to the ground ;’ Gr. fw; el; 
Tie yey chin euchés, ‘on high.’ | 

Time, Tiwes—/ur, var.—Corresponds to the Gr. कृष, 78 moddaz عقومب‎ 
dkiyas popds, used now in the place of wodbixsg, पव, The word 
15 pronounced indifferently far and rar, and in this the Gypsies imi- 
tate their neighbors the Greeks, who say goo and fold, Vek far, 
‘one time, once; kayék for, ‘sometimes’ and ‘never;’ like the Gr. 
totus mopar, which bas both these significationa. This term is the 
Pers. dar, which has often the meaning of the Lat. rics, Turk. defa’, 
‘turn: compare Pers. yek bar, ‘one time, once.’ Vullers derives it 
from Sr. Shara, from the root Siri, Gr. عجفي‎ whence gopd, But 
compare Sr, एवच, ‘a turn, a successive time.’ Ae yower far dinids 
men, ‘and at other times he struck me;’ po Aoyék far, ‘at times, 
sometimes; duvdr, trivdr, panjedr, ‘twice, thrice, five times.’ 

To be Traen—chiniovdva.—See to cur. 

Tosacco-rire—chukni—This is a common term for the long tobacco- 
pipes, used in the Levant by all the inhabitants indiscriminately, ५४ An 
1 chukwi, * bring the tobacco-pipe.’ The usual term among the Turks 
is chibuk, Gr, 7 (तक 

Topar—avdives, apdivés ;* Bor, achibes—We have in this term the 
Sr. divd,} which 1 have had occasion to mention in explaining the 
term dives, ‘day, morning.’ The initial o, avy may be the Sr. dem. 
se on. رمه‎ Which has rejected, like many Greek words, the Sr. # at its 
eginning. The formation of this adverb may be explained by the 
Gr. छन्ना, Tawepor, ‘this day; tires, Tiros, ‘this year;' -tiga, 
‘this hour, now.’ <Ardivds ardva, ‘today I am coming.’ 

Tocernen—rkeian?.—This appears to me a pure Sr. term, coming from 

eka, ‘one.’ Compare Lat. wna, ‘together, in com pa ny ;' Pers, yekser, 
‘toge ther, at the same time.’ Here is an example of a purer preser- 
vation of this Sr. numeral than we have in the term yrk, * 10 The 
Gypsies always pronounce it as 1 have written it. Achdi chor rkefané, 
‘and other thieves together; مومعل‎ améniza, ‘together with एड 
eketané € chavéntza, ‘together with the children.’ 

Toma—nuermori, mneméri, modern Greek origin. Mrquéqpor and 
wrquotgor are diminutive forms of wrijva, ‘a tomb.’ The ancients 
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"sot odéa, ‘aujppordhoi.’” Vaillant, بخ‎ 456, 
A inn die, ‘day. ~~ 1 ए. 

: Pott writes the word (यतर, kefdne, kefeny, catané, catanar, तवना ‘to -ويععمة‎ 
ble." In speaking of its etymology he says: “der Ursprong bichst aweifelhaft.” 
It is certainly clearer, as pronounced in these countries. Similar comparisons nin y 
serve to illustrate many other passages, 
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Tarast—trush, treet 

To rHinst—fardva,—These terms have a common ® rein igin, from the Sr 
५५ ‘to thirst.” From this root have onginated the Germ. dursf, 
ang. thirst, As thirst भ ies the idea of want of water and dryness. 
if is consequently natural to sn epee that from the same Sr. root 
have sprung the Gr, régowes and frogalrs,*to dry.’ The Sr. semi- 
vowel r is che lost in the Eurepean op ग ges ; it is, in fact, the 
most constant of all the Sr. consonants. 105; (6, thirsty 2 trushalo 
‘adm, *T am thirsty.’ | 

To become turmsty.—trushdliovdva.—A verb in the middle form, com- 
posed of the above ftrushald, ‘ thirsty," and .مس‎ The Gypsies are 
extremely fond of these compound verbs, and neglect the simple, as 
in this case. The same is true of the Grecks. The Moslem Gypsies 
inake use of ferdva, and, though they understand trushaliovdvu, will 
not employ it. 

Tnis—arakd, avkd.—There is a great confusion in the use of this de- 
monstrative pronoun. Even among the Gypsies themselves, one hears 
the word continually varied, without anv apparent reason: avokd, 
‘this,’ avokhd (or akhé) isi mind, ‘this is mine: مامه‎ (or ०१५) 
read, ‘these vineyards,’ akhid mol, ‘this wine;’ वदं romni, = this 
woman ;’ कवाट manuahénghere, ‘of these men. Both masculine and 
neuter have the same termination, ArakAd manish, ‘this man 4 
avakhd chard, ‘this ला. It is difficult to say to which of the Sr. 
pronouns this term should be referred, | 

Tunean—tav.—This word appears to be of pure Sr. origin. The root 
fap, ‘to heat, to vex, to torment,’ we have noticed in this Vocabulary, 
as the parent stock of many words among the ८८७२४ here in Turkey. 
It appears also in the Pers. tabiden and tuften, ‘to lirn, to vex, to tor- 
ment,’ To this verb properly belongs fa‘, * curvatara funis, comae’ 
(Vullers), and risman foften,* to weave,’ charkh risman-i-tav, ‘an instrn- 
ment for weaving.’ All these terms imply the idea of tormenting, as 
is the case with any filament when it is twisted into thread, or rather 
tormented into this new form. In Greek, अतव, from 14909. “to 
twist, to weave,’ is used now very generally for rive, ‘thread’ So 
too mm Latin, torguere, ‘to twist, to torment,’ gave origin to torgues, 
‘a chain worn لدنم‎ the neek.’ From काछवा, ‘to turn, to whirl,” 
caine the orpépos of the ancient Greek physicians, by which they 
indicated violent shooting pains in the bowels, the formina of the 
Romans. In this way I conceive that the Gypsy word tow was either 
borrowed from the Persians, or formed di rectly from the Sr. root 
from which the Persians have taken their own (तदु. The Persians 
have also fav, ‘thread,’ and (कवा, ‘torquens fun em,’ which the Tark- 
ish translator (Vullers 8, v.) explains by ip ve tplik bukiji, ‘a weaver 
of thread or rope.’ | 

Taroat—kerlé.—A very indefinite word: it signifies ‘the back of the 
mouth,’ and frequently ‘the neck,’ particularly its front part. To me 
it appears to be the Bulgarian gurié, ‘throat, pharynx.’ T” astar- 
ghiovel mo chip me kurléste, ١ may my tongue be bound (lit. ‘held 7 
in my throat,’ | 

To rHrow—chivdra, chitéva.—Compare Sr. Aehip, ‘to throw or cast,’ 
part. kshipta, ‘thrown, despatched,’ whi 


» Which seems to have given origin 
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‘among the Hindus was ,مسقم‎ from the root sur, ‘to shine.” The 
above kom, can seems related to the Sr. root dan, ‘to shine ;’ com- 
pare Lat. candeo, whence also condela, candidus, ‘white;’ like our 
geliey,* moon, from otkéw, ‘to shine, and Mod. Gr. को च्छच, ‘ moon,’ 
from को, ‘to shine."* | . 

Suspar—tarkd; Bor, culeo, ewrqgue—See cuvecu. 

Swrer—gudld ; Br. goodlu ; Bor, busni—Concerning these terms | 
have ५) 8 satisfactory to pro pots + Gudlé tut, ‘sweet milk.’ 

Swise—tald, balichd م‎ Br., baleeteho; Bor, balicho——Compare the ५ 
adjective balin, ‘strong, powerful,’ and, as substantive, among other 
meanings, ‘swine. alichd is a diminutive form, probably from the 
language of the Turks, as the word, according to the general forma- 

tion of the Gypey diminutives, would be balord, Pareardd bald, ‘a 

fat pig. 

व ६ र Bor., वाल्ला of these words appears to me 
to have any clear relation to Sr. roots. In want of anything better, 
I propose for Aaalé (at times khanlé), the common Sr. hon, *to hurt 
or kill.” The final syllable fo is the regular adjective form of many 
Grpsy nouns. Borrow’s ००८06 may be related to the Itahan आदत) 
‘asmall sword.’ We have seen another Italian word in Borrow's 
vocabulary, viz. meliqrana, 





T. 


Tatu—pori.—I know of no Sr. word to which this term can be traced. 

To take, to aer—fira; Bor., lillar—DUndoubtedly related to the Sr, 
ld, ‘to take, to obtain” This verb I formerly considered as referable 
to Sr, ,ألم‎ ‘to take, to seize,” from which originates the Gr, dufulru, 
luvfdew ع‎ but its indicative present should in that case be fardva, 
and its aorist ferghidm, Aamolé! yek grat, ‘he will take (i.e. ‘ buy’) 
9 horse;’ fintémies panjénghe, ' 1 bought it for five’ (i. ९ * preces of 
money"). Borrow’s form lilfar does not appear to be connected 
with fava, 

Tati—rwerhd, wehd ; Br. च (लद ; Bor., eaafe—-This word is the Sr. weh- 
cha, ‘high, tall. Probably Borrow's sasfe, ‘high, tall,’ is related to 
the Sr. rasta, ‘fortunate, excellent, great.’ This term is by nearly 
all the sh ras pronounced एकत्व = wché is in use only among a few 
of the Moslems, Viveld mantah, ‘x tall man; oak ¢ १४६, ‘a tall 
tree; adv. wuchés, ‘highly: po wuchés, ‘more highly,’ 

Tean—isfo.—The Sr. vdishpa, written also م5‎ प + ‘vapor, tear," by 
dropping its initial consonant, and converting the p of the last sylla- 
ble inte its £ ogne كرما‎ has formed the present asfa, 

Text—eshriz; Br., serka.—Words of origin unknown 7 106, 

Testicte—peld.—I have inserted another word in the Vocabulary, used 
for ‘testicle’ (see roo), eld (pl. pelé) may be referred to the Sr. 
pela, ‘a testicle. 

Tier—See to चा ४६.५१. 


® Armenian (त्नं न, *moon,’ from loom, ' to shine,.’—Ta. 
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comes chaura, ‘a thief, a robber, a pilferer,” whence the above chor 
and choro, At times, instead of chor, the se a ies use chornd and 
churnd, ‘a thief.’ Chordicand, ‘stolen; kon chorghidles? ‘who stole 
It? asfarghicm ९ chorés,* 1 have taken the thief.’ . 

StekL.—abchin.—This term, ordinarily meaning ‘steel,” is very often ap- 
plied to the steel and flint used generally in Turkey for striking fre, 
and which people always carry with them for li ighting their tobacco- 
pipes. It is difficult to refer it to any known Sr.term. I bring to 
the memory of the reader the Pers. abgine, ‘vitrum, erystallum,’ > 
name given to substances similar to the flint, and so, perhaps, in 
course of time to the stecl itself, which constituted a necessary ac- 
companiment of these instraments. In this manner the word may 
have come to be applied to steel in general.* 

To step—uhiavdea, whtiardea—This verb is derived from the Sr. dram, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ with some preposition prefixed, It is used 
also for ‘stamping, trampling,’ ete, 

It srisks—kandela.—Of doubtful etymology, Aandinikn, ‘ stink भु 7 

Stoxe—ter + Bor., bar—Compare Sr. bhdra, ‘weight, burden,” It is 
possible that the Gypsies gave this name to ‘stone,’ as being preémi- 
nentl feck A It is very well known to all of them. Dinidles yek 
boré barésa,* he strack him with a lange stone ;’ ov isda ta chieghids © 
bar, ‘it waa he who threw the stone;’ baréskoro, ‘a stone-cutter, a 
worker in stones.” 

Straw—tus.—Referable to the Sr. busa, ‘chaff.’ , Compare का. 

To strme—tepdra, top-ddra.—Tup is not a very usual word among the 
Gypsies, and when used, it is mostly joined to ddea, ‘I give:’ ta 1 
dave, ١ 1 give a blow, I strike” Tap ,مالك‎ "1 beats’ (i. به‎ the pulse). 
Both dep and fepdve scom to be related to the Sr. twp, *to i to 
hart, to kill,” which has passed into Greek, as दातत, It may be well 
to remark that fap, ‘to heat, to torment,’ may possibly have given 
origin to this verb. 

Staoxo—zora/é.—This is a word of Persian origin, very common 
among the Gypsies, from zor, ‘strength, vigor.’ It is 9 usoal with 
the Turks also, who have formed from hs adjectives of their own: 
zorlu, * ong , instead of the Pers. zormend or zordar, ‘havin 
strength.’ iizeralé, ‘weak ;’ Gul zorald isém, ‘] am very teens | 

Stomp of a vine—maawkld, manikié—Applied to the vine in vine- 
vards, before the ae nt has shot out the sprouts upon which the 
grapes are produced. It is like the trunk of atree. EF monukliéri 
vicha kerela drak, ‘the shoots of the stump make (i. ६, ‘ produce’) 
Brapes. 

Scumen—aildi—Of doubtful etymology. 

Sces—tam 1 Br. com; Bor., com, can—The similarity of these words 
makes their common derivation plain. The osual name of the sun 





* All the derivations of Pott are os wnsatiafactory as mine. They may serve aa 
8 guide to others, 
+ Armenlin soravor, ‘strong; soranal,'to grow strong; عم ممع‎ ‘strengih.’— 


Elan om ‘lesoleil’" Vaillant, p.457. “Kem, chem, okam,‘sonne’" Arndt, 
Pp ५५५. 
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word is ॐ very common one among all the Gypeies particularly when 
they wish to impose silence. Ma wrakér, ‘do not speak’ (1. بع‎ * be 
silent"), Gr, ovita ; na vrokerdva, ‘I do not talk; ta 5 0 ha 
dukéna but ta vrakeréna, ‘and the women that love to talk much.’* 

To sris—kotava,—This Gypsy verb cannot easily be referred to a sat- 
isfuctory Sr. original. But compare Sr. krit, ‘to cut,’ alao ‘to spin,’ 
and its derivative Aurtana, ‘cutting, spinning.” — 

To srit—chungdrva—I know of no Sr. root to which this Gypsy word 
may with propriety be referred. It means ‘to spit upon, to revile,’ 
Among the common people in these countries, spitting upon one 
another is an act of contempt and reviling. Chungartinioém, aor. 
pass., ‘1 was spit upon,’ i. .ع‎ “1 was insulted;' chungér, ‘spittle, phlegm,’ 
and whatever else is ejected from the mouth. 

Sroxsor—Kired.—This is a term common to all the Gypsies, who cer- 
tainly cannot have brought it from India. The (reek dinidoyo;, 
+ rodfather, sponsor,’ designates one who undertakes to execute some- 
t fin 4 „ > guarantee, May it not then be allowable to refer this term 
to the Sr. tureat, ‘doing, acting, an agent,’ from Ari, ‘to make. to 
dof Kirvi,‘god-mother? mo hires ist but beravalé, ‘ my godfather 
is very rich,’ 

Sroox—réyi, réi.—The origin of this term is unknown to me. 

Sraxc—kilé.—Compare Sr, tila, ‘a stake, a pin, a bolt,’ ete. This 
term by the Gypsies is used for poles act up around a field, upon which 
is furmed the fence; also, for t he poles set up around the threshin 
floors; and again, for poles stuck deep into the ground, to whic 
horses are fastened while grazing, Sandlidm mo grastes to 15, *T 

have tied my horse,to the stake.’ Compare Slav, fof, * stake, pike.” 

To staxn—terghiowdva, tertiovtva.—This is a verb in the middle voice, 
in common use among the Gypsies. Aor. fertindiém, and by some 
pronounced terghiniliém, Like the Greek oréxoas, it is always used 
in the passive voice, Terghiovdva supposes terdva as the active voice, 
which we have referred above (see to Have) to the Sr. dri, * to have, 
to hold, to keep” Atid tergitordva, * here I stands’ iG ordxouers, 

Sran—chergheni ;+ Br., teherhinee ; Bor., cherdiilas, trebene-—Compare 
Sr, ard, ‘star, planet, constellation, probably from the Vedic sférd, 
by throwing off the initial = From th is is Our Gertie and Gorpor, Lat, 
avter, astrum{ Cherdillas, and cherdino, found in another place in 
Borrow’s glossary, 1 conjecture to be of Spanish origir. 

To ate aut—chordva, لسن اضيا‎ §— | 

Tame—chor ; Bor., chor, choro.—These terms, so similar to each other, 
are referable to the Sr. root chwr, ‘to steal, to rob.’ According to 
Bopp, this root gives origin to the Lat. fur and Gr. .وني‎ From it 
ع‎ Pott writes the word “ Rakkeraf,‘sprechen, "معنم‎ Nearly all the authors 

on the Gypaies write the word ina similar manner. The word <p لسع صن م ممت‎ by 

the Gypebes here ns [ have written it, and [ have heard it very often with the ini 
tial र etrongly marked. —_ 
1 + Yeheacren, ‘astres’” Vaillant, p.457. “ Tichergeny, serhene,‘ stern!” Arndt, 
348. 

3 + The Armenian कन्वी is दोह of the same origin, as that language often 

chanves rand / to the guttural ¢4.—Te. 


8 + Juhordel, ‘tu voles'” (write fehorél, * il vole") Vaillant, ,تر‎ 269, 
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erotic song. G@hilimpé, ‘an instrument of music; 1 ghilid ९ चल 
kero, ‘the songs of God.’ 

SisTER—S¢e BROTHER. 

Siexp—lindr.—This is evidently the Sr. nidrd, ‘sleep, sleepiness, sloth.’ 
From this noun is formed an adj. lindralé, ‘sleepy; biliadrals, 
‘sleepless: na isdm lindraid, ‘1 am not sleepy.’ Here we see the 
commutation of the liquids » and J, so common among the Gypsies 
and Greeks, 

To stexp—<sordva ;* Bor., sobelar, sornar—Comp. the Sr. srap, ‘to 
sleep,” srapna, ‘sleep,’ with which correspond Gr. aves, Lat. sopnus, 
somnus, The final radical of the Sr. root has been changed into the 
kindred ए, Sottisém, ‘I am asleep’ (for aotlé isém), Sottd, asleep,’ 
is the Sr. part. aupta, ‘sleeping, asleep: softd ‘si د‎ likhnari (Gr. 4vz- 
vigor), ‘the lamp is quenched" (lit, ‘asleep’), This phrase I have 
heard from Gypsies residing near Constantinople. It is taken from 
the Greeka, who call Augrigeor dxoju_ror the lamp that is kept burn- 
ing night and day before the household images. Va sovdva, ؟‎ 1 am 
not sleeping.” | 

Siru—sannd.—Compare the Sr, part. sanna, ‘shrank, diminished,’ from 
the verbal rect sad, ‘to wane, to perish gradually.” Léskeri i romni 
isi sanni, ‘his wife is slim.’ 

S.owiy—parés.—This seems to originate from the Sr, para, whose defi- 
nitions are exceedingly numerous and varied. I have often heard it 
used in this sense. .As it is an adverb, it a ge an adj. perd, ‘slow.’ 
Parés parés, ‘slowly ;’ parés ker, * work slowly.’ 

To sneeze—chiktava.—This, like many other similar verbs, is a com- 
pound, made up of اتا‎ ‘m sneeze,’ and déea, ؛‎ 1 give.’ Compare Sr. 
chickkd, تعلط لطن‎ * angie 4 The verb ,مسوك‎ ‘1 give,’ is frequently 
joined to nouns. Some of these are never لمعن‎ in their simple form, 
and are extremely rare, even in the mouth of other Gypsies, An 
example of the usage of the simple and compound verb we have in 
topdea, ‘to strike,’ which is also frequently used in the compound 
form, fap ddva, ‘I give a stroke, I strike.’ Aor. chiktinidin, from 
dinidm, aor, of déva. 

Sxow—iz, bie; Bor, bift, give —From the Sr. dima, ‘snow,’ ts derived 
our ,“شير‎ yetua, Lat. Aiems, Slay. cima, ‘winter.’ Jv is a regular 
formation; A is dropped, and m changed to p (or Section IV). 

Sor—poshik.—This is one of many terms which, in want of a better 
definition, 1 refer pa sas gar a the root फी, ‘to cherish or nur- 
ture, to rear or bring up.’ This definition might have been given 
to the soil, as the ultimate source of nutrition. 

Sox-t-taw—jamutrd.—The Sr. possesses two cognate terms, with 
which this word closely coincides: yamdtri and pimétri, ‘a daugh- 
ter's husband.’ 

To speak—vrakeréva.—A. compound verb, era and kerdéea, ‘to make,’ 
Biron, bron, and vran, are coguate Sr. verbs, signifying ‘to sound ;’ 
but I pref fer as the origin of this Gypsy verb the root dra, ‘to speak, 
to say,’ which is to be met with in many European languages. The 


क = Bowko, ‘il dort!” Vaillant, بم‎ 363. “ Passjunaf,‘schlafen.’" Arndt, p. 491. 
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Enoot (of a vine)—vicha.—This isa Bulgarian word, coming from Slav. 
vich’, ‘a twig, aswitch.” It isnotavery common word. The Grecks 
also say ,مواق‎ but more commonly Séeyat, from the [talian verge, Lat. 
virga. FE manukléri vicha, ‘the shoot of the stump.’ 

Suovipen—riko, wikd.—Of origin unknown to me, 

To suut—twndava,—This is the well known Sr. root fandA, ‘to bind, 
to tie,’ which (सयक with many terms in the cognate languages : 
Pers. bend, ‘a bond,’ bend kerden, *to bind; Germ. binden, band; Fr. 
bande; Eng. band, to bind, bondage, bonds, ete, Among the Gypsies 
this verb has the signification also of *tyi ng, as both are intimately 
related: thus, band o كسس‎ ‘shut the door;’ bandéla pi kori, * he ties 
his neck" (ie. ‘his neckkerchief"); bandéra mi kori, + 1 tie my neck- 
kerchief;’ dendloipé, ‘band? band/oipé me méste, ‘a band to my 
mouth.’ Aor, bandlidm, * 1 have shut, or tied: bandlidm me grast, 
‘T have tied my horse.” 

Sieve—résheto—A common word, borrowed from the Bulgarians, who 
pronounce it riéto, 

To sicu—achoréva.—This word 1 have not been able to refer to any 
corresponding Sr. term. It means ‘to groan, to lament, to sig 
deeply.” Aor. acharghiém and akiarghem. Sard divés acharela, 
‘all day (long) ke sighs.’ 

Sirven—rup ; Bor. paguilli, plubi, pomi—This term is evidently from 
the Sr. rijpya, ‘worked silver, silver and gold! Our common word 
éotueor, used now for दो पर, ‘silver, which some regard as derived 
from छेच, ‘a stamp, a sign,’ is cognate with the Pers, sm, * silver," 
and ‘silver coin.’ The reader must not confound rup with the com- 
mon Turk, بق‎ derived from the Arabic rub’, ‘fourth.’ The three 
forms of Borrow I do not know how to ex mam The second, how- 
ever, ma 1 be the Sp. plomo, ‘lead,’ which Borrow may have written 
by mistake. I do not agree with him as to its derivation from rupt. 
The Sr. word has ¢ iven name to the common Hindu coin of the pres- 
ent day, commonly written “ru sunt Rupované, *made of silver, 
argenteus. No doubt, nlso, the Russian ruble has an intimate con- 
nection with this Sr. term. 

SIMtLAr. LIKE—#ar.—manush sar chor, ‘man (is) like grass ;’ sor اساسا‎ 
(Gr. dowddediow, * flower’) € p wridkeri, ‘like the flower of the earth ;’ 
ser tut, ‘like thee? sar lwdni, ‘like a strumpet.’ 

Soso—qhili— 

To stnca—whiliava, ghiliovéva ; Bor, guillabar—The Sr. root grt is 
‘to sound, to speak, to sing: from it comes gir, ‘asong.’ Ghilidva 
is derived from this root, by the commutation of r for I, in accordance 
with all the Gypsy verls derived from Sr. verbal roots endin ट in केप or 
ri. Borrow's term corres 7 nds with the one used in Torkev. He 
has another in his vocabulary, /afefar,* cantar, hablar,’ which he re- 
fers to the Sr. dap, ‘to speak, to utter.” It appears to me to be con- 
nected rather with the Sp. Aebler, ‘to speak.’ GAiliovdea is in the 
middle voice, formed from gAilé, ‘song,’ and the usual avdea. 

These terms are extremely common among all the Gypsies of Tur- 
key, and particularly among their women, who gain their livel hood 
by roaming in the streets, and singing every kind of lascivious and 
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written dithava, and diAdve, didva. In fact, the aspirate A is so gentle 
as to be scarcely heard, This pronunciation of the guttural 4, or 
rather its mutation into a soft aspirate, cannot be attributed to any 
local usage of the Gypsies, acquired from the natives, as it is preva- 
lent only in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, in the west of Asia Mi- 
nor, Dikinilé, ‘he appeared; dikidla, ‘it appears; أثاك‎ manushe 
dikliém, ‘two men Isaw;' te na dikdv, ‘that I may not see; dtkliom- 
la yek divés, ‘I saw her one day; diddva léskere chavén, ‘1 see his 
children,’ - 

To ممعسساراعة‎ to एए, 

Seneerxt—sapp.—tThe Sr. sarpa, ‘a snake,a serpent,’ from the root «rip, 
‘to glide, to creep.* The Gypsies have assimilated ~ the r to the fol 
lowing p, as in many other like cases (see Section TV). The term ts 
व common in all the 2 dialects of the Sr.: compare 
Lat. serpens, It. serpe, Fr. serpent, Gr. igang 3 and सक, by the aspiration 
of the initial =, so common among the Greeks. “~Ogus is probably 
derived from Sr. ahi, ‘a snake,’ by the commutation of the aspirates 


To sEw—sivira.— 

ह्णा; Bor., jutia—Both these terms have a common origin, 
from the Sr. root syit, sir, ‘to sew,’ Lat. suere, Slay. shiyu, Compare 

also Sr, sitehi, ‘ needle,’ from a cognate roat sich, ‘to sew.’ 

To sxave—munidva ; Bor., palabear.—The origin of this word is very 
clear; it comes from the Sr. root mund, ‘to grind, to cut the hair, to 
shave.” Its derivatives have all a similar meaning: as mundaku, * 3 
barber;' mundana, ‘the act of shaving.’ Borrow’s term, palabear, is 
derived from عله امير‎ in his vocabulary. This is the Sr. polywl, ‘to 
eat, to purify. But the word ap pears to me of Spanisli origin. 

Surer—bakrd, bakrichd ; Br. bakroo; Bor. bracwai, bacria.—I have 
placed here Borrow’s second term, although he defines it ‘a goat: it 
appears to be a word of the same origin, on Hindus call the goat 
bukka. Compare also Germ. bock, Eng. buck, Fr. bowe. Bakri, ‘ewe?’ 
takrichd, ‘lamb,’ dim. form, instead of bekrord, Allé bokré, ‘sheep 
have come; terdla shelé bakré, ‘he has (owns) a hundred sheep.’ 

Smr—terd ; Br., ghamee ; Bor. bero, berdo.— Berd seems to be naturall 
related to the root béri, ‘to uphold, to support, to cherish. Borrow's 
herdé I refer to another cognate word, b4ariri, ‘a supporter, a holder.’ 
This derivation is corroborated by rorddn or bordéa, ‘a carriage,’ which 
is referable to the same word. Mr, Brown's ghamee is the Turk. 
gemi, ‘a vessel, a ship.” eréskoro, ‘n seaman,’ radrys, Turk. gemichi, 

SxHor—fnidk.—l have gcc’ satisfactory to P ropose for the derivation 
of this singular term, which does not resemble any of the words usu- 
ally applied by the peo le of these countries to shoes, The Mod. Gr. 
न्ता०८ 1 عيب‎ is from the 1 ors. papurk and pabuj, ‘shoes: गट is 
from the Turk, charwk, ‘shoes formed of a piece of thick leather, 
fastened to the foot by strong thongs of the same material,’ worn by 
farmers and shepherds. Plor. triaké and friakha ; lakoro pral keréla 
triakha, “her brother makes shoes.’ 


= Armenian zeral, ‘to creep.'—Tx. 
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most of the middle verbs of the Gypsy idiom, it has become ehario- 
rdea, and, by the commutation of the liquids, chelioriva, These 
words literally mean ‘1 have grazed.’ a Ta khéva khondi choliovara, 
‘and though 1 eat little, 1 am sated;’ chalioréla, * he 18 satiated,’ 

To sar—tendva, pendva; Bor., penar—There are two Sr. verbal roots 
to which this verb may be referred: bhan, ‘to say, to speak,’ and pan, 
‘to praise: the former of them is much the more likely to be the origi- 
nal of the Gypsy term. The 2d pers. of the present, benéna, is used 
frequentl 1 as an impersonal: ‘it is said, they say ;’ Gr. Myouw, Adyeree, 
Benina ki 9 tokir kamuld, ‘they say that the king has died; د‎ 
kamésa te penés ménghe? ‘what dost thou wish to say to me? na 
penéna chachipés, ‘they do not speak the trath;’ na penghidmies, * [ 
did not ss its’ ma pen, ‘do not say’ (i. ९. ‘speak"); penghidm yar- 
réske  avén, ‘1 told the others to come.’ This term is generally 
pronounced Jendva, very anal! y pendva, 

To scraton—khanjovdva, kKhandiovdva,—This verb can be referred to 
the Sr. بنط‎ ‘itching, scratching.’ It is in the middle voice, and 
means ‘I scratch myself.’ The nenter is khanjdra, ‘I serateh.' By 
some Gypsies the word is pronounced khandiovdra, approaching 
nearer to the Sr. form. The change of & into 4A is common. 

Scvrme—/farkia.—This term sppens -to belong to the Wallachians, 
from whom the Gypsies have borrowed it. As the language spoken 
in Wallachia and Mo okdavia 1 9 सः ted Latin, springing from the 
language of the Roman legions settled in those parts by the Roman 
emperors, fal, ‘a sickle,’ may have given | origin to this term, with 
commntation of the liquids. — Com (क also Pers. रतव, ‘falx foenaria.’ 

= ` वृह Latin origin appears to me the more probable. Some Gy paies, 
instead of this word, use kos, the Bulgari arian word for ‘scythe. 

Sea—derydr, mara; Er, dard; Bor., foria.—This is a Persian term, 
derya and deryah, very usual also among the Turks, It signifies ‘a 
sen,’ and at times ‘a river,’ or ‘any great collection of water.’ By 
the change of d into ? has been formed Borrow’s word. My second 
term, ,مسقم‎ I have repeated! Spat from Moslem Gypsies. It is the 
Sr. ,سق‎ ‘water, Slav. mdre, Lat. mare, Though derya is usnal among 
the Turks, it is never to be heard except in a high flown style, very 
rarely in conversation; and certainly it can never have come to the 
ears of the rade Gypsy, who hears only the usual term of the people, 
deniz, ‘sea’ Méra may have been learned from the Slavonic nations, 
and the Bulgarians ए ورا‎ who still make use of it: كحنم‎ ‘sea,’ 

SxcretLy—chorydl.—Formed from chor, *a thief, a robber,’ and in the 
ablative form, like many other adverbs. न and rt are 
always intimately united: compare siewiroos, wAcwiqgur, Mod. Gr. 
alegrara, ‘ secretly ~ Fr. furtivement. Chorydl diniémies, ‘1 struck 


him secretly. 

To seg—dikiva, dikhara; Bor. dicer, diar—I know of no Sr. verb to 
which this term may be so reasonably referred as to dri¢, ‘to see, to 
behold, Gr. dégxouas, We have had occasion to notice in many in- 
stances the omission of an r, and the conversion of the Sr. sibilant عر‎ 
into the guttural £ The second form of Borrow, diar, resembles the 
pronunciation of many Turkish Gypsies, who give the word as though 
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More uncultivated of the people to strike off all those prepositions 
which ५ the primary signification of the verb, The same remark 
is also applicable to the Bulgarians, as regards their mother Slavonic 

Riva, FIncen-aixo—ngruati, anguatri, form is Persian, though it 
has been borrowed from the Sr.enguri or anguli, ‘a finger, a toe; 
angushte, ‘the thumb?’ Pers. engiwsht, ‘finger ;’ engiualter and engi- 
wahieri, ‘finger-ring. 

Rire—malend,— 

To mrex, to become nipr—mulanokerava.—Of doubtful etymology. 

Riven—len أمظ م‎ len.*—This is one of many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation, at first sight, is not so palpable as that of many others. But 
it may plausibly be referred to the Sr. root di or ri, ‘to dissolve, to 
flow. Sashé to len, ‘near the river; sigd len, ‘a swift river, 

Rosn—drom; Bor., dron, drun.—Some light may be thrown on the 
derivation of this word 4 the Gr. doduw; dodwoz,‘a road.’ This Gr. 
term has its origin from the Sr. dram, ‘to go, to more; and probably 
the samo Sr. eae has (riven origin to Gypsy words, Suga 


Rop—rwhli. ied to ae resent the common Gr. ¢@aidior, dim, of 
(वकः, * 9 ae and den something larger and stouter than the 
rou, ‘awiteh, cane.’ Of its origin 1 know nothing 
Roor—forin.—A ie word, very common among the Gypsies: 
koren, ‘root: kdren', ‘root.  rukéskero korini, ‘t samt 
of the tree.’ This term is by some Gypsies used for the ‘bark,’ cor- 
responding to the Slav. kord, ؛‎ bark;’ Gr. १५०५५ 
Rore—#heléd—Compare Sr. ella, ‘a cord, a rope, a string,’ and its 
cognate culva, of the same signification 
Rresias—moskoris—The ordinary term used by the Turks, moakor, 
Russian '؛‎ Gr, wéoxosos, The Greeks also often call them بوم همهم‎ 


Sacc—isi.—Probably the Turkish باقعا‎ ‘sack, 

Saonie—rn—A Persian word, cen, ‘a saddle," often written zen-t-arp, 
‘saildie of the horse.” This term, as used by the Gypsies, is propeny 
‘a saddle upon which a person can ride,’ for ‘ ian k-saddle," they 
have adopted the Turkish semer, as have the प्य न 
ohid tumaré kheréskoro i zén, ‘they have cpus! our ass's saddle, 

Sattr—ton ; Bor. fon—These two identical I refer to the Sr. 
,ممصم‎ *ealt, mineral and marine.’ Hence, as with us, it signifies 
‘salted, well seasoned or favored, any fluid containing salt.’ 

To eatr—fondardea.—From the above fon. It is a transitive verb. 

dom, + have salted." 

To be saten—chalioréra—A compound verb, formed of chal and 
.مكمه‎ Chal oe to me to be the verb char, ‘to go, to graze,’ 
which I have oceasion to explain in speaking of to تيون‎ As 
char by the Gypsies is used for ‘grass,’ and for ‘the grazing of am 
mals,’ it came very naturally to siden nd, in course of time, to the 
ognize and yoorelre of the to the usual avdva, like 





= ° अन्तत, ‘roleecan’” Vaillant, © 344. 
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the Gr, Bos, Wop, and Slav. veda, ‘water,’ The Latin unda has pre- 
served the n of the root. The G ae ies have cut off the initial sylla- 
ble of the Sr. root. Kamdva ما‎ del, ' 1 wish it would rain ;’ but déla 
avdivés, ‘it rains much today. = 

w—brishindd, burshin; Bor., briyindel—Comp. Sr. prish, ‘to sprinkle, 
to pour out water;' also rrisA, ‘to sprinkle, to pour out, to rain.” In 
the Gypsy, ठ has taken the place of the Sr. initial. Borrow explains 
brijindel by the Sr, purana (pfrana), which, though meaning some- 
times ‘rain,’ 15 ا‎ used for ‘perfection, a work well wrought 
out, ete. But brishindé, ‘much rain.’ Burshin is less frequently 


Raisis—porth, porikin.—The same confusion exists among the Gyp- 
sies as to the =e ification of this word as among the Greeks, from 
whom undoubtedly the Gypsies have borrowed it, "Osage, in ancient 
Greek, designated that time of the year in which fruit re ned, from 
Jul 1 to November; 1 ' and ‘matured; émagexdy 
and *mgixie we now call the fruits themselves, applying the term 
particularly to esculent fruits growing on trees, and these trees, for- 
न 6411८] Sida अतत, we now call Feloxagaie, in order to distin- 
guish them from trees giving no froit. JIupexdv is a very vague term, 
and the Gypsies very. rey can a » to what fruit or particular tree 
the word portkin should be applied. I have heard it applied to 
ans to plum-trees themselves, and very often to raisins and figrs. 

orikin is similar in formation to £ilavin, ‘ plum-tree,’ and ambrolin, 
^ pear-tree. 

Ren—ilolé; Bor., lolo, lole—Compare Sr. lohifa, ‘red, reddish, blood.’ 
The Gypsies have preserved the first syllable, which they have 


doubled. Borrow definea the word in his vocabulary ‘tomato,’ the , 


well known vegetable called by us .ععضسيم‎ The rejection of whole 
syllables is common in many lan : अ ages. a 

To Reso1ce—loshdniovdva.—A verb in the middle voice, composed of 
loshand, ‘rejoicing,’ zaupdueros, andardéea, It is a very common verb 
among the Gypsies. I refer it to Sr. {अ ‘to adorn, to decorate.’ 
This verb 1 have never heard excepting in the middle form. Losha- 
noipd, ‘joy.’ , 1 

To nest—achdva.—This I refer to the Sr. root ach, *to go to or towards, 
to worship,’ Ach deviésa, ‘rest thou with God,’ addressed to persons 
departing; achardé isi, ‘he has remained," 

To nevite—kushava.—This may be connected with the 88. &uga, 
‘wicked, depraved, mad, inebriate,"* resembling the Gr. xaxd;, which 
has given origin to xexijw, ‘to revile one a5 8 bad man.” Afa kush, 
"do not revile.’ 

Ricti—Saravalé,—This may be referred to Sr. prabala, ‘strong, power- 
ful’ أو‎ kilavdd, ta but baravald, ‘he is fat, and very rich.’ 

To nmmrovLe—prastva.—This is a eure ound term, composed of the 

prep. pra and Aas, which we have defined: see to Lavon. | It is rare 
eG yy > language to meet with verbs united to prepositions. 
Even in modern Greek there has always been a tendency among the 


» Armenian kesh, ‘bad, wicked.’—Tu, 
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Preosast—hamni; Br, श्वान Bor., cambri—Related to the Sr. 
gorbhint, ‘a pregnant woman," from gorhha, ‘an. embryo, a child.’ 
Teréla chavén? no, isi komni, hos she children! no, she is pregnant’ 

= Sp re nie Fs 2 न these terms 

“ friar, ray 1 an.). By the Gypsies of Tarkey the name is given 
to the ordinary ci in the churches, and is = equivalent of the 
عقدجهم‎ of their coreligionists the Greeks, They often alao apply the 
term to the diéoxalog of the Greeka, following in this respect the 
nsages of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, ays le whom, ya 5 

। few years " BO, 0, the priest was always the teacher (didaaxalos) of the 

village, oe was called indiscriminately by the inhabitants both 





5 9 ५१. “teacher,” wanna: and dWaoxalo;, I am not aware 
of any word among the Gypsies for the order of monks as distinct 
from this ‘denomination of rasidi. fashani, ‘the wife of the rashai,” 
As priests are frequently married in the villages, the term of course 
is ९ ven to the priest's wife; Gr, wanvadia, 

o Sanskrit term can have given origin to this word but A fs i, 5 


: ४१171, 9 sanctified personage,” and I aceept it, on account of the simi- 
1 ity of sound, and of the idea of sanctity attached to the term both 
1 by Hindus and Gypsies. 

- Paor—pikalé—A long stick, used in londi ne pack-horses; it supports 
the weight of one side before the other is loaded. 

Ponoexpcm virie—kor—| know of no satisfactory derivation of 
4 this term, which however appears to me of Hindu origin. 


1 Poupoexoum mvticars—mimch.—This term does not appear con- 
nected with the Sr. madanea, It appears to be related to terms euch 
as mingo, dulyo, تسرام‎ this latter often implying carnal connection, 
Compare Sr. migr, ‘to mix, to mingle,’ mih, ‘to sprinkle, efundere, 
pracseriim mingere.’ It is proper here to remark that in all languages 
such terms have usually been difficult of derivation, owing to tho 
indelicacy of the subject, and becanse they have been altered and dis- 
torted according to the unchecked inclination of the most vulgar of 
the people. 


37 
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Quicx, quicety—sigd ; Bor, singo,*—This term may be a to the 
Sr. sunge, ‘meeting, encountering, joining, uniting,’ if it does not 
rather come from gighra, ؟‎ swift, quick? Tt is used at times for 
‘often.’ Dikésales sigd, ‘dost thou see him often? sigd her, ‘a 
quick ass; نوه‎ sigd, ‘very quickly.’ 

5 

It narxe—déla.—This term js the 3d pers. sing. of the pres. tense, It is 
fienlt to find a Gypsy who can give the fimt pores of © the verb, 
According tothe formation of the & ypsy verb, 0 which I shall explain 
in Section V, déla is the 3d pers. sing g. pres, désa, 2d pers, déva, let 
pers., ‘I rain.’ Ddea 1 refer to the Sr. und or ud, ‘to wet, to moisten, 

to be or become wet.’ From this verb comes uda, ‘water; compare 


= ا ا = ---- - بي لنت F a‏ 


= =, न vite!” Vaillant, p. 357. 
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Prrv—tecdh.—This is a Persian word, deze, ‘crimen, peecatum, injuria, 
violentia” (Vullers, Lex. Pers). It is used i hem ypsies as the ` 
Greoks nse their xpi, ‘pity, commiseration.’ Besth chorényhe, * pity 
to the "رومن‎ Gr, xplime alg tod जण : 1. ९. * the poor are to be 
pitied.’ The plural, éezéha, is very rarely to be heard. 

Prace—tan.—From the root #fhd,*to stand,’ Gr. forgue, Lat. sfo, stato, 
comes the noun sthdne, which is so pe vent in the Persian language, 
as san: compare gulistan, ‘a place of roses ;’ Aindtstan, * the place 
of the Hindus,’ ete, It is natural that a term = common in so many 
languages should have left traces of its existence in the Gypsy lan- 
guage. Among the ys sies it has precisely the same signification as 
among the Hindus. Aamajdw me fanéste, ^ shall go to my (native) 
places" so penéna to tan? ‘what do they call thy place? In this 
مفومة‎ fan is more generally used than gdv, ‘village.’ Peryulikand 
fan, ‘a foreign place '.زلمها)‎ 

कथ rele this term to charv, from the root char, ‘to eat,’ 
signifying ‘an oblation of rice, barley, and pulse, boiled with butter 
and milk for presentation to the gods or manes; and the vessel in 
whieh such an oblation is prepared.’ The word cherd is now used 
for plates of wood, metal, or clay, in which the Gypsies eat, but more 
commonly an ordinary plate of red clay, in which poor people take 
their food. एषा, char i : aklé tonéste keréna chard, ‘in that place 
vied ymake plates; Khor charé, ‘deep plates;’ charéskoro, ‘a plate- 

maker.’ 

To Lay ¢ on instruments of music}—eldva, gheldea.—This I refer to 
the Sr. dal, ‘to sound, to throw or east: Aalatd, from this root, is 
‘melody, music.’ The consonant & is often changed to ah. 

Prou—sfilar.— | 

Prvs-taxe—Ailevin—The origin of these terms is to me unknown, 
Phor. éifard, * ploms.’ 

Powzonanate—derde.— 

Poweonisate-reex—daravin ; Bor., meligrana.—This word ५ to 
be connected with the Sr. ddrara, ‘wooden, made of wood,’ Lat. fig- 
news, from the word ततत, ‘wood, timber.’ Borrow's meligrana is 
connected with the Ital. mefagrenata and the Spanish granada. | 

Poor—¢horé.— Connected with the Sr. दला, ‘the tattered dress of a 
Bauddha mendicant, or of any mendicant.’ Bopp defines it “westis 
ponnom.” Tt may be connected also with another Sr. term, chiro, ‘a 
rag, an old and torn cloth. So domakeréa ¢ chore? * what will the 
poot do!" choripé, ‘poverty: الا‎ choripé, ‘I suffer (lit, *I 
draw") much poverty;’ me choridkeri, ‘of me the poor (woman). 
The word is applied to a poor man and to professional be gears by 
the Gypsies here in Turkey, Fem. ehorf; dim. chororé, ‘a beggar 
boy.” Chord 1 have heard used for ‘an on han,’ | 

To peatsk—ashordiea.—This transitive verb | refer to the Sr. root arch, 
‘to worship, to honor or treat with respect, to praise.’ Dass, axhard- 
amen, *T praise myself’ दवेम > avharghiémman, ‘1 have praised. 
myself;’ so asharéstut, ‘why dost thon ا‎ lit. ‘praise thyself’)? 
ashardd, ‘praised :" ashardd tsom, * I am praised.’ 











` Turkey have corrupted the word by adding an r, لهم‎ ebanging it at 
times ८९ In Spain thoy hare cut off the final syllable, or, more 
properly, it is changed to an र, and blended with the foregoing one: 
compare Sr. mukha, Gypsy mui. Compare Slav. pest ist, ‘leaf, page.’ 
This term is also used in the sense of ‘epistle? pichardve lil, * 1 send 
a letter,’ 

Pantsca—amal,—A_ Persian word, Aemal, ‘companion, Mod. Greek 
aivmego;, Though used as * ised anion’ is in English, it is more gen- 
erally apps to those who work together, as partners in business. 
Torghiém mon amal,*T have taken a partner! ` 

To pass—nokdva,—Evidently related to the Sr. nakeh, ‘to approach, to 
arrive at’ 

Passoven—-patranki; Bor. pochandra, ciria—Thia is undoubtedly ه‎ 

corruption of the-Gr, عحرمنه‎ or secyaiia, ‘Easter.’ The word cannot 
be Bulgarian, as this peop le have retained unchanged the Gr, term 
_péskia, Tho second word given by Borrow, ciria, may have origin- 
ated from the Greek tg; or برنسومه‎ ‘Sunday,’ ‘the*Lord's day.’ 

_ The Greeks very frequently call Easter doped, * glorious, resplendent.’ 

Praa—ambrdl,— ظ‎ ¦ 

194 त्वह 171 9--1118 is a Persian word, from emrud, and णि 

‘a pear, from which comes tho Turkish armud,‘a pear’ Names of 
trees terminate in in, The reader will see a few other examples in 
this Vocabulary. | 

Peasermarios—tamiioipé, komnioipé—This appears to me to be of 
pure Sr. origin, I have noted both forms of the word, since they 
are equally common, ` ह काठक, ‘1 have perspired,’ supposes a 

pe kamaeo, which, however, 1 have never heard: for it is naed 

Lami isom, * [1 ain de ५ iring, from £amlo, ‘perspiring, in perspira- 
tion, and kamaniovdca, سكسم نومع‎ from the same and चतक, 

Prastne—oa(aldé,— We have met with another word in the Vocabulary, 
fowé, ‘money,’ in tse among the Gypsies. This is frequently nsed for 
‘piastres’ in the ploral, as is the Turk. ghrush in the singular, 1 
know of no clue to the etymo logy of the term, unless it can be refer- 
red to Pers. astar, ‘pondus qnoddam indefinitum et varians, quum 
hie decem, illic sex drachmarum cum semisse ponderi aequet. Voxe 
Gr. orarig corrupts esse videtur’ pairs Lex. Pers). It does not 
resemble any of the terms used by the natives here. Plur. astalé : 
keti astalé terésa te désman, ‘how many piastres hast thou to give me’ 
(i.e. ‘owest thou")? yek asfald, ‘one pinstre;’ eftd astalé, ‘seven 

piastres’ 


To rrence—chinkerdea, chingherdva.—This word signifies ‘to perforate, 
to cut throngh, to pierce with o a ‘sword.’ It is a compound 
verh, made up of chin and kerdva, ‘to do.” Chin I refer to Sr. ehAid, 
‘to divide, to ett, to split.’ Aor. chingherghidm, * 1 have pierced, 1 
have wounded,’ | | 

Pr—sive, thar.—The first of these terms can be referred to the Sr. 
gupti, from gup, By to hide,” meaning ‘hiding, a hole in the ground, 2 

-esvern.” As tothe other word, thar, I leave to others to say whether 
it can 0 referred to का ‘to dig,’ a verb which has Bi iven sundry 
words to the present Gypsy त (see went). للبم‎ to ९441264 
(Turk. bagheh¢, * garden") ist yek khar, ‘near the garden is a pit.’ 
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the other side.’ It supposes another term perd, which may be refer- 


~~ 1 


red to the Sr. paredera, ‘a foreign country,” from which has been 
elegantly formed the Gr. nagédmoos, Pers. ferdus, and all the cognate 
ne of the European languages. .Perdal tan, ‘a place on the far- 
her side.’ 

Ocr—arri ; Bor., abri.—Probably derived from the Sr. éahis and baAir, 
‘out, outside.” By جور عند‎ sposition of letters it becomes avri. Dikdra 
avri rdgmata [रोय |, ‘I see strange things; aerial, ‘from the 
outside, out of:’ avridl to ker nastétar, ‘after they departed out of 
the house; avruind, ‘a foreigner, Gr. Moregeds: avrutnd manish, 
‘a foreigner, a stranger, a man not of the Gypsy race.’ 

Oxs—gurur, guri; Br. ghuree م‎ Bor., gorbi.— 

Cow—gururni, gurumnt م‎ Br. ghurumnee.—The Sr. go or gau nifies 
‘the ox kind in general;’ this is preserved in the Gr. y4-lax(ro;), Lat. 
(ac, lactis, anciently denoting ‘the milk of the cow.’ We have also in 
‘Sanskrit gaura, gaurl, signifying ‘a buffalo.’ This Gypsy term has 
suffered alterations for which it is difficult now to account. The femi- 
nine is pronounced as I have written it. It is regularly formed, by 
the addition of ni, the common termination of feminine nouns. Aa- 
puchde léstar te kaméla te kinél qurumni, * [ shall ask him if he wishes 
to buy a cow;’ i gurumai isi mindi, ‘the cow is mine,’ parrardi 
qgurumani, ‘int cow.’ 

P. 


Paix—duk ;* Bor., dugui, pat SA dua.— 

To be in raisn—dukdva.—These terms are from the ,ع5‎ dwhkha, 8 ‘ pain, 
sorrow, affliction.’ The first term given by Borrow is forined ज the 
addition to the of the suffix pen: he defines it‘grieL’ Duk 
लाक, ‘I have pain;’ dukédlaman, ‘it pains me;' dukéna lakari chu- 
chia, ‘her breasts ए in.’ This verb at times means ‘to be in ete 7 
hence dukAaipé, ‘love;’ dudAani, ‘a mistress; dukéla m’oghi, ‘my 
heart loves;’ du& र devlés te oghésa, ‘love God with thy heart’ ~ 

To paint—makdva.—Possibly from the Sr. mash, ‘to fill, to mix, to 
combine.’ This term is applied by the Gypsies to the painting of 
houses, the smearing of women's faces with rouge or other colora—a 
practice extremely common among the young women—th ५ 
of the eyebrows and eyelashes with black, and the like. Makavdo, 
part., ‘painted, besmeared:' mo ker isi makavdd,'my house is painted?’ 
makandé pord, ‘painted eyebrows; bimakavdd, ‘ not painted.’ 

Pastatoon—dimi, dimish: plor. dimnta and dimia,—Dimia ist bugle, 
‘the pantaloons are large ;' dimiald, ‘ wearing pantaloons, braccatus ;’ 
bidimniald, * without pantaloons.’ 

Paren—liir, dil; Bor., fi—The Sr. likh means generally ‘to write, to 
draw:’ likha, “one who writes,’ or ‘ what is written,’ and hence, ‘ what 
is written upon,” as paper, iron or stone tablets, etc, The Gypsies of 
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The Gypsy nomerals, when joined to nouns in the accusative case, 
receive a final ९; वीत grastén terdva, ‘I have ten horses  shelé 
bokré teréla, ‘a hundred sheep he has (owns). 

प्र, abdr.— । 

Nout-raxs—akhorin, akorin.—The Pers. kerdw has relation with the Gr. 
niguor and xegidior, ‘a nut.’ The Sr. term to which it may most 

probably be referred is akofa, ‘the betel-nut-tree’ (Areca faufel, or 
त, It is here used for the fruit of the न | walnut tree 
(Corylus avellana), مد‎ common in every part of Turkey. 
1 0 
,اوبره‎ phuri, purd, furé; Br., pooree; Bor., purd.—This is a 
ure Sr, word, pura, ‘former, more ancient.’ By the addition of pe 
is formed puripé, ‘old age.’ © phurd kaméla ta dikéna ها‎ phuri 5 : 
‘the old man desires that they should see (i. e.‘nurse’) him in his 
old age.” Fem. puri: i romndé [éakeri isi puri, * his wife ts old.’ 

On, axcrant—purand.—From the Sr. adj. purdna, ‘old, vont 
Among the Gypsies it has also the signification of ‘old im age,’ like 
the न prt, It is frequently to be heard, and is often inter- 
changed with the pres term. 

To grow oLp—pAnriovéra—A componnd verb, from pure, ‘ old,” and 
arava: lit. “to become old: Gr. yagiomm, Lat. aenesco. Te phuridia 
te dikénales ¢ chavé, ‘when he becomes old, the children should nurse 
(lit. *see") him.’ 

Orrostrse—mamii—A ine word, from the poss. pronoun ma, 
mo,*my, and mii, * aed imilar expressions are common in 
many | angunges es; compare Pers. ru-be-ru, ‘opposite,’ lit. ‘face to face,’ 
Fr. en face; It. in face. Kon isl mami mande! * who is opposite 
me? mami fo ode, ' ie ite the village. AMfamuydl, ‘from the 
०? posite side,’ is formed like other similar adverbs, by the addition 
of al: mamuyal avdea, ‘1 come from the opposite side? peliém ma- 
muydl, 1 fell on my face.’ | 

Ox1o;—puriim.—A very common word among all the Gypsies: plur. 
puruma, 

Ornen—yarér; Bor, aver, avél,—This term can be referred to the Sr. 
apera, ‘other.’ The p has been changed to ४, and the semivowel 
prefixed to the initial a, as in many otherGypsy words. .Ma der ttiya 
ytvréske, ‘do not thon also to others:’ yavréske, a clipped form of 
yaueréske ; ¢ yavréskero romnd, ‘and the other's wife ;’ fe pends améya 
ह yauréske 8 avéna, ‘that we also may communicate (lit, ‘ say’) it to 
caer in ९ that they may come;’ diklidm م‎ yarrés, ‘1 saw the 
other (one).’ 

Ovexs—ov.—This term is applied to the furnace, to lime-kilns, and to 
the oven for baking bread. Its origin is not clear, J boréskero na 

pekéla mo manrd, ‘the baker does not bake my bread ;’ ¢ bowéatero na 
délaman manrd, ‘the baker does not give me bread,’ 

Ovens the water.—perdél, preddi,—This is used precisely as the Grevks 
use चकन and mégar, ‘in ren lace, between which and the ape ker 
there is a sheet of water.” Perddl is in the ablative form ५? of adverbs, 
It is not solely confined to this signification, न perdal, ‘T go on 
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Br., ०1; Bor., osfor, otfolojo—Sr, ashta, ‘eight.’ Com-‏ م شماه جومم 
Germ. acht.‏ ,مامه pare Zend ashian, Pers, 304, Gr. ठंडा, Lat.‏ 

Br., imya; Bor., efiia—Sr. nave, ‘nine.’ In Greek we‏ م هتوعد 
for the sake of euphony, and the G‏ م have prefixed the vowel‏ 

rex—desh + Br, deth; Bor. deqgue.—Sr. daga. The Gypsies of Turkey 
have preserved the original word better than those of Spain, who 
शग nearer the languages of Europe; Gr, déxa, Lat, decem, 

¥ 


desyat, 
Bor,, esden-y-yengue. 
rworve—denh-i-dui ; Bor, eaden-y-duts, 
تدده‎ ततं, Bor, esden-y-trin. 


eaden-y-osiar 
rtvrexy—desh-i-panch ; Bor. esden-y-panche. 
stxrees—iceh-i-show eacden-y-jabe 


saventren—esh-i-efia م‎ Bor., esden-y-estar 
mowtxes—desh-i-ohté ; Bor., eaden-y-ostor 
wineraes—aesh-t-inia + Bor., القع راع مق‎ 
Mr. Brown has onutted the above numbers, 
فصيو‎ ; Br, 0140 ; Bor, bie,—The form of this number, from the 
Sr. cingati, resembles the Pers. dist, which preserves the final conso- 
nant f 
Tuntr—trinda [आ otrenta; Bor., drianda 
rontr—sirdnda; Br., saranda; Bor., estardi. 
rirrr—peninda ; Br. panmda; Bor,, pancherds, 
ةن تومي حدم‎ + Br. showur; Bor. joberdi. 
SKVENTT vardéri; Br. eftawardesh ; Bor., evterdt. 
قلات‎ rdéri; Dr., ohtowardesh; Bor. ostord:. 
تناه تلااح اوربع‎ Er. iniyavardesA; Bor., exnerd 
In Mr. Brown's term for ‘sixty,’ shower, the finnl desk has been 
omitted by mistak 
` The first three terms of Mr. Brown and myself, and the first of 
स w, are the م‎ ee ih? Modern Greek rig i used 
¢ common er Wht 2 in ५ 
residing here ers adopted while they فح لعج ا عرسم‎ ध 
remainder are formed oo from the numerals with the addition 
of desh, ‘ten.’ In my glossary the ah of desk is changed into ri; in 
Borrow’s the final desi is cha into di, 
त्रा, shel ; ~ shevel 4 gret.—The first two are related 
to the Sr. pala, ‘hundred; the origin of gres is unknown to me. 
Two nexomep—du १1, 
THREE تحمس دوه‎ shel, 
taocsaxp—milia ; Bor. milan—From the Lat. mille, This is foreign to 
the Sr, saAasra, ^ thousand.’t 
I have not given the Sr. numerals, as the reader can easily obtain 
them from the ordinary Sr. grammars. 








® Armenian dda, and in composition تايمك‎ ; as medasmn, mentee Tk. 
¶ For those unacquainted with the Modern Greek, it may be well to aay that 
numerals have been modified aa follows: tpamorra we call rpurra; resoo- 
नित्त daparta i lig + (111. 1; etc, 
{ Anmenian Aasar or of Sr. origin —Ta. 
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aj tajas and other native rulers of Hindustan. A’ rayéskoro chard, ‘the 

2 ld of the Rai? dikdva ९ rayés, ؛‎ 1 see the nobleman.’ 

Jose—nak; Br. nak; Bor. naqui, pavi—The first three of these 
worde are derived from the Sr. nas, ‘nose,’ ndsikd, ‘nostril.’ Some 
Gyps »sies we the word rufuni for ‘nose’ it is the Gr. 6००४९५०९, dim. 
of इतर, ‘nostril.’ To a great many of them nak is unknown. The 





pavi of Borrow is unknown to me. 

To xovnisn—parverdva.—This is the verb of which the word parvards, 
the above for rat, ia properly a ह le. Perhaps a more plausi- 
ble etymology than is there p د‎ osed for it may be found in the Sr. 
root Shri, ‘to bear, sustain, nourish,’ with the prefix part or pre. 

Now—akand, okand; Bor. ocana, acana.—This term, common and 
well known to all the Gypsies, both im “a in and Turkey, I a ure 
with the Sr. akshna, ‘time; the Sr. ksh being constantly changed by 
the Gypsies to £ Thore is another cognate Sr. term, Ashana, "ह 
moment. By the prefixion of an a, as in avdieds, ‘this day, a 7 
the word would signify ‘this moment,’ resembling the Gr.t 1 apa, * this 
hour, now.’ 

Numpers.— 

oxm—yek > Br., yok ; Bor. ieque, iesque, iez—From the Sr, eka, ‘ one.’ 
The Pers. has the same form, in yek, ‘one.’ In the Greek, the word 
eka is to be found in txérepoz, a comparative form of eba, .اذ‎ 
राण, fmdorore, 

swo—diii -* Br.,dwy; Bor., dui—From Sr. dei, ‘two,’ with which cor- 
respond the synonymous arithmetical terms of Europe, as Pers. du, 
Gr, die, Lat. duo. : 

trin; Br. triv; Bor. कफ? एणा the Sr. frit, “three.” T'rin‏ ببس صويب 
is the Sr. neuter frini, Both these terms are used. The Pali has‏ 
.)92 .م tinmi, ‘three’ (Essai sur le Pali,‏ 

yorr—ishtar ; Br, wehfar ; Bor. estar—The Sr. نمال‎ is here changed 
more than the preceding terms. 

rive—panch; Br, pandji; Bor. panche—Sr. pancha, ‘five.’ This 
Gye y word is nearer the original than the यो क term of any 

er language, and in Spain and Turkey it has been preserved 
ax—thov; Br., a. Bor., job—Sr. ahash, (स The Greek has laid 
aside the initial च, the Latin has preserved it: #5, ser, ‘six.’ Slav. 


८ ; Br., efta; Bor., efta.—From the Sr. sapfa, ‘seven.’ Here 

also the Greek has laid aside the initial sof the Sr. At first sight 

one would think this word to be our इत्वे, commonly pronounced 
igta. So too the Persian कदी. The oftd of the Gypsies presents the 
natural change of p into J, to euphonize with ,ا‎ 9 change daily heard 
among १.७, = vulgar rather than classical, but regular among the Per- 
sians, The ancient Greeks made a similar change, saying दकम, 
igdow)xorre, instead of दवण, intomixowra (Bopp). Compare Zend 
mete ‘seven,’ changing the initial s to A, whence the Pers. Aeft, as 
above, 
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+ mA ° "عنمل‎ ^ Waillant, wd a70. 
+ TI Armenian has peta, sd. in combination, veah: os reahdasan, * कल्ला. 
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novellus from يسمه‎ Ternoréd will bo explained under rouse man. 
Nevd ker, ‘new house ;’ nevd gav, ‘new village; nevé yismata, ‘new 
clothes." 

Nigwt—rat, ratti, araifi; Br., rakilo; Bor., rachi.—The Gr, تاد‎ Lat. 
nor, Slav. moakt, seen Se ond with Sr, ,متقمم‎ ‘night.’ These terms 
have left no traces in the Gypay language, which has preserved the 
more usual Sr, rdiri, ‘night.” By the assimilation of r to ॥ so com- 
mon in modern languages, it has become rai, ‘night,’ and لانم‎ ‘in 
the night-time,’ Lat. nocte. Mr, Brown's rakilo is the 3d pers. wor. 
passive, ‘it ५ getting dark.’ atti seems to be a remnant of a loca- 

. tive case. This term is sometimes pronounced with an initial a, 
aratti, This initial a is less common here than ores the Gypsies 
of Spain. Vek rat, ‘one night; yekpashardl, ‘midnight;’ sard rat, 
‘every night.’ 

No oxe—taytk jené.—This term, extremely common ete the Gyp- 
sies, 25 composed of two words, the relation of which to the Sanskrit 
is extremely evident. The latter word is never used alone. Kayék 
seems to be the Sr, ekdrka, ‘singly, one by one,” from eka, ‘one,’ 
repeated. Like the Gr, xavels, from dr क्‌, * no one,’ so likewise this 
word among cap ds Gypsies is at times affirmative, and at times 7 ديه‎ ative, 
Negat.—éayék लां na janéla man, ‘no one knows me; noati dulavé- 
na (Gr, १०५५१६०, ‘to work } | kayék jend, ‘no one can work." Affirm, 
—te kamniovél kayék 7690 luchés isi, ‘for one to perspire is a good 
thing” Aayék alone signifies ‘no one, Fr. aucun, personne: kayéke, 
^ {0 70 one: kayéke manuahe, ‘to no man,’ Gr, aly xardea «وجس لمق‎ - 
kapendy tike yek lav, ta nb na penésles koyéske, ‘1 will tell thee a word, 
but thou shouldst not tell it to any one.’ This term, in receiving the 
particle se, is pronounced Aayékeke and kayékke ; the latter is the 
proper mode. Anyék is joined to other terms: as kayék far, 'some- 
times, never;’ po kaydék ‘ar, ‘oftentimes, Jend is evidently the Sr. 
jana, ‘man,’ individually or collectively, ‘mankind,’ from the root 
jan, ‘to be born ;’ peepee pare Pers. jing, Lat. genus, Gr. ydeos, etc, 1 
have never heard it used except in connection with अच, 

Nostemas—réi,—The peculiar circumstances in which the Gypsies are 
placed in these countries have made all foreign words of this category 
of little use to them, The common terms among them for persons 
ennobled, either by wealth, edneation, or political authority, are pure 
Turkish. Even the lowest order of the Greeks rarely use any but 
the Turkish terms, as aga, efendi, pasha, and the like, ककम, slne- 
पहार, ete., are totally unknown to them. I once asked an illiterate 
«وفوع د‎ ian, what ‘famous’ meant in their language. He gave me the 
word chorbadji, i. بع‎ ‘the magistrate of a small rural district.’ The 
Gypsies, however, have retained this word ,نمم‎ referable to the Sr, 
réjan, ‘a king, a monarch, a prince.’ It is applied pen to 
those persons of their clan who arc set over them by the local Turk- 
ish authorities, as collectors of the capitation-tax and other duties 
due to the government. It is also given to the head men of their 
corporations. Those foreign to their tribe are called by their usual 
Turkish tithes. This term is not known to all, The wife of the न्ता 
is called rani, Sr. कक, so common to this day for the wives of the 
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Neente—Seo to sew, 

Necatioxs—ana, nandi, nasti, ma; Br, nee; Bor., na, nondi, कव्य, ne,— 
There are few words in all the ran nge of the Gypsy cake age so clear 
and وان‎ as these terms, Va is the Sr, na, a parti रम ५०८९ 
tion. Va, in Gypsy colloquial usage, is employed principally with 
verba: as na jandea, “I do not know; na samara, ‘T do not wish ;’ 
na isimas ofé, + was not here;’ na pakidvg, *1 do not believe; na 
diklidmles, * 1 did not see him; adi, isi tindd, ‘no, it is thine,’ They 
never say mandi diklidmies, or nandi jandva, In the subjunctive, na 
is inserted between १८ and the verb; as مم ما‎ dikdr, ‘that 1 may not 
४९८; te na jar, ‘that 1 may not go * مر‎ no FAdl, ‘that be may not 
~ It is to be observed in adjectives: مم‎ naisvali, ‘invalid; nai- 
sukér, ‘not handsome ;’ namporemé, ‘sick.’ Nandi is properly used 
to express negation joined to the third person of the auxiliary verb 
idm, ‘Lam,’ which is always understood: it means properly ‘it is 
not.’ It has evidently taken the place of the following nasi, which 
by the Gypries is applied to other usages. Nandi is و‎ reduplication 
of na. pundd, “it is not mine ;' nands lachd, ‘it is not go rood 3" 
nandi but phurd, ‘he is not very old; fa na kamniovél nandi lachés, 
‘not to perspire is not well; nandi paled/, ‘there is no wind र manda 
khohaimpé, ‘it is not a lie.’ Vesti is evidently the Sr, mdsti, *it ts 
not,’ from na and asti, the 3d pers. sing. of the verb بهم‎ ‘to be,’ Gr. 
tow, The Persian has a similar phrase, nist, composed of the neg. 
ne and est, ‘is," So also the Slay. आला, ‘non est,’ used in this form. 
Niésti ia defined gf Wilson ‘non-existence, not so, it is not.” The 
Gypsies, however, have given this definition to nandi, and have re- 
served nasti to express impossibility or po . Having lost all 
traces of its proper signification, it is now applied by them to all 

indistinctly, and to all numbers, whilst the similar phrase in 

Panes ersian retaina its pro sa rsignification, Vesti asterghidmles, ؛‎ 1 could 

not acize him -' nesti [न ‘T cannot قل‎ 1: amén nasti kerdsales, 
‘we cannot do it; nasti sovdva, ‘I cannot sleep; nasti pirdva, ‘1 
cannot walk’—and in a similar manner with all the र yersons and tenses 
of a verb. It is never wed except with verbs, and the inflection of 
९ verb itself shows the person speaking. Ma is a particle which, 
like the Gr. #4, is always prefixed tothe imperative. It is the Sr. 4 
a prohibitive and negative particle, chiefly prefixed to verbs in the 
imp. mood: as md ,بط‎ ‘do not do. With the G y psies, though 
heard sometimes alone, هم‎ the modern Gr, ees ‘don’t,’ it supposes a 
verb which by the speaker is not uttered. Mo der Hiya, ‘do thou not | 
also.” ma. déman armdan, ‘do عفنت امم‎ me; ma dush, ‘do not revile;’ 
ma vrakér, ‘do not talk;’ ma ja, ‘do not go; ma dik, ‘do not look ;’ 
ma sun, ‘do not hear’ ma kha, ‘do not eat;’ ma le, ‘do not take’; 
ma pi, * مل‎ not drink.” With the exception of this negative particle, 
there is a striking similarity between mine and Borrow’s terms. 

New—wneed م‎ Gor., aebo, uebel, ternord— With the exception of fernord, 
all these words are from the Sr. adj. neva, with which correspond the 
Gr. ,عملم‎ Lat. novus, Slay. nov'ie, ‘new, young,’ and many other similar 
wards in the present spoken languages of Pipe Vebel of Borrow 
has been formed from the primitive Sr. in a way similar to the Lat, 
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tion of व ofthe word. Jn ko drom but सित, ‘there is in the 
road much mud.’ inten : 

To munpEr—murderdva,—We have often had occasion to refer to the 
Sr. root mri, ‘to die,’ whence comes this transitive, precisely as the 
Germ. morden, Eng. murder, Fr. mewrtre. .Murdardea tut, + murder 
thee, a common expression in the mouth of > 1 intending to 
strike another: murdarghidmles, ‘1 have murdered him; aor, népalal 
riurdarghidles, ‘afterwards he murdered him,’ This verb is used 
also of the killing of animals. When apie lied to fire, Mak ‘a ignifies * 19 

ear ” murdarava i yak, ‘1 quench the fire र murddr i لشي‎ ‘quench 
he fire.’ 

Mcsxet—pudind + Bor., pésea,—Both these terms are Slavonic, fro 
the verb pushtdyu, ‘to send, to throw out, emittere,’ I have spoken 
to many Gypsies about the word pitsca which they पिक avoid, 
as foreign to their idiom. Pdsca is known only to the Bulgarians, 
who use it in common with the Russians, Mo pudind ist inglis, ‘my 
musket (gun) + English. 





क, 


Nam, riscer-van—andi; Bor., ungla,—Borrow’s word is from the 
Latin uagula,* ‘hoof’ from the common unguis, ‘nail’ The ग 71811 
is wa. My own term is from the Sr. nakha, ‘nail.’ Borrow eas in 
his voeabulary another term, frra, ‘nail,’ unknown to me. — 

Naxep—nongd.—This is easily referable to the Sr. nagna, * naked,’ 

Nawe—nar + Bor., nto.—There is hardly an Indo-European word that 

is so general in its occurrence. Compare Zend néman,] Pers. nam, 
Lat. nomen, Gr. dvoua, Goth, name, Slav. nma, Bulg. ime. The final 
s¥llable of ndman has been changed into re simple م‎ by the i 10918 
of Turk ए ६, whilst those of Spain have changed the whole syllable 
into ©. This chan age eof m into र we shall have occasion to observe 
in other words. A charéskoro nav, ‘the child's name; ¢ pashéskoro 
nde, ‘the pasha’s name.’ 

न usual term भः the Hindus for ‘navel’ is कैफ 
or ndbAtla, It hos given birth to Pers. naf, Germ, nabel, Eng, navel 
As to this Gypsy word, I am unable to give any 8 aceount 
of it, unless we suppose that the first syllable nd has been hrown off 
by the Gypsies from the second term ndbhila, 

Nean—bashé, pashé; Bor, sumpacel—Concerning the etymology of 
this term 1 can form no probable conjecture. Bash? fo fen, ‘near the 
river:’ bashé tite, ‘near thee; Aaléste bash? dulevésa (Gr. १०५५९८७५) ! 
‘near whom workest thou!” bashé ما‎ bahted (Tork. baghehe), ‘near the 
garden ;" bushé ménde, teménde, (मि, ‘near us, you, them ; bashdl, 
‘from near.’ Sumpeacel, Borrow's word, is 4 phrase common amon 
the Gypsies, formed of «un, im ५ of sendva, ‘to hear," an 
boshél, Tt is an order to ‘go and be attentive,’ lit. “hear from near,’ 
I have frequently heard it. Pott عمط‎ fallen into the same error as 
Borrow, in considering it a simple term. Ja ta sun pasha, ‘go and 
hear from near.’ 
= Annenian angunk,—Tr. + = Nam,'oorm'" Vaillant, م‎ 160, 
* Arm. anun,—Tn. 
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Moox—chon ;* Br. chon; Bor, بماسقق‎ attra.—The derivation of 
these words is o little obscure, as the difference between the two first 
and Borrow’s ia considerable. Mine and Mr. Brown's are derived 
from the Sr. chandra, ‘moon.’ The second word of Borrow, astra, 
is a name given to the moon precisely as we often call the moon 
donpow تدم ج11‎ ‘star of night. 

Mornxn—ddi, dé; Br, dy; Bor,, day, chinday—.Dy, pronounced dai, 
is a child's pet term for its mother, ss Borrow testifies in his vocabu- 
lary, under the word day, remarking that this word, sometimes applied 
by children to their mother, signifies ‘nurse.’ ais is used by the 
Christian inhabitants of these countries, sometimes for ‘father,’ mostly 
however for ‘uncle’ and ‘benefactor.’ The derivation of this word 
is very obscure, and that it has any relation to the common Sr, miéri, 
‘mother,’ does nol appear to me Pre robable, It is pronounced نشل‎ and 
tai. Mi dai, ‘my mother; me daidkori lové, * my mother's money; 
ti tdi int heréate, ‘thy mother is in the house.’ 

MotiHrn-1n-Law—See ¥ ATHER-IN-LAW. & 

To woust—whlidve.—This verb may be referred to the Sr. root Aram, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ with the preposition wi, ‘up.’ OHistd, 
‘mounted: this term is applied to a young man who. has been pre- 

sented to his future bride, and has gone to her house, The Greeks 
have the same term, deefacudros, ‘gone up, i. رن‎ to the house of the 
bride, 

Movsr—mishikos, mushé.—Derived evidently from the Sr, mitsha, 
mishaka, mixhike, ‘mouse, rat,’ from the root mitsh, ‘to steal.’ We 
find this word in many langu 5 : Gr, ,يكم‎ aviowo; ; Lat. mus, mura; 
Slay. mish’; Germ. maus; Eng. mouse} Aer musho, ‘ house-rat 37 
here the term approaches nearer to the Sr. mitsha. 

Movra—muii.—Compare the Sr. mukha, ‘mouth.’ The final guttural 
kA has been dropped, as in ndi, ग एका] from .مامه‎ From thia term 
mai, by the addition of al, is formed the adverb muydl or mutyal, * on 

. the-face, in front, from the front.’ Peliém muydl, ‘1 fell on the face.’ 

Mccu—but - Br. bout; Bor., bus, baribu.—This may possibly " be refer- 
red to the Sr. بسع‎ ‘much.’ The common and most ust words in 
a language are frequently most न hosed. uf is weed as an 
adjective aud an adverb. दं manushe, ‘many men | but chavé, 
‘many children;’ but romnia, ‘many women;' bud love, * much money; 
but dukélaman, ‘it ए sins me much: कषय nashdla, ‘it goes well; hud 
lachda, *¥ 0 well? क بشلعيس‎ ‘very high.’ At times it ts heard as 
87115, * much.’ 3 

Mucus of the nose—lim.—This word is extremely common among the 
Gypsies. 1 refer it to the Sr. lip, ‘to anoint, to smear,’ whence limpa, 
‘smearing, anointing.’ 

Mup—chik, chiké ; Bor., chigue—The only Sr. word to which I am 
able to refer this term is chikila, ‘mud, mire,’ from the root الاك‎ * to 

obstruct.’ Borrow defines chigue as ‘earth, ground,’ a natural transi- 





©“ Ofchanda,‘In "تعمد‎ Vaillant, p. 457. = Tbchon, achon, techemut, mrasche, 
* mond.” jae, eh Arndt, p. 366, | 
¶ Annenian moog,—Ta. ‡ “But, “longtemps” Vaillant, .م‎ #63. 
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wild animals.’ Besides the above dmisha, there is another term, 
mdnea, ‘flesh, food,’ from which originates Lat. mensa, ee ifying 
sometimes ‘the table,’ and sometimes ‘the food upon the tabie.’ To 
this 1 refer the Eng. tess, mess-mate. So keréna? mas biknéna, 
“what are they doing! they sell meat;’ maséskoro, ‘a butcher ;’ londé 


masd, ‘salted meat; 44050, ‘to-day we eat meat’ (not a 
day of fasting). 


Mrrx—tut, sut; Br, sout; Bor. chuti—This word Mr. Brown desig- 
nates as Turkish svd,‘milk.’ But the comparison of the three terms 
gives a better explanation of their etymology. In the definition of 
يسوم‎ we have spoken of the Sr. root chuah, ‘to suck.’ Derived 
from that root, the present terms signify properly ‘what is sucked 
from the breasts.’ I may add that there is no known Turkish word 
in the vocabulary of Borrow, Gadlé tut, ‘sweet milk; swdré tut, 
‘cold milk.’ 

Mirt—vesiav.—A Persian word, which, like m may + others derived from 
that language, has been preserved almost analtered: ,ضوف‎ ‘a mill- 
stone,’ anciently, and more properly, arya, or asyav, to which the 
Gypsies have only added an tmitial ry, All the Persian dictionaries 
of an older date write the word esyad, and such was pre obably the 
pronunciation of the Persians when the Gypsies passed through their 
country. Ghie gherghiém to vasidée, ‘I have carried grain to the 


mill, 

Miseraste—chungalé.—This adjective, applied to persons in distress 
as an sg sie of commiseration, corresponds to the Turk. zandl 
and the Gr, xaxdmogog, It is extremely common शाण FO the Gypsies. 
Fem. chungali, Though لجسن‎ of Hinde origin, I have not been 
able to refer it to any Sr. word. Chungali rakli, ‘the miserable 


ter. 

Mowxey—lové.—This term is nvostly used by the Gypsies in the plural 
number: ford, ‘money’ in ge They make use, like the natives, 
of perd, and ghrush, the ` piastre. Me lovd liné, ‘my money 
they have taken; Aeti lorén dinidn! ‘how much money hadst thou 
given!" linidn te lovrén? *hadst thou taken thy money!’ Aeti lorén 
teréla? ‘how much money has hef' or, “how much is he worth! 

Mosta—chon, masék; Bor. chono.—We shall speak of chon in speak- 
ing of woox. The Gypsies, like many other nations, use the same 
word for ‘moon’ and ‘month,’. Compare Gr. sjrq, anc. ‘the moon, 
the half moon: atv, ‘month; Lat. mensiz. Chon is used by the 
M Gypsies, imitating their coreligionists the Turks, who say ay, 
‘moon, month.’ Afasék, the second term, is from the Sr. masika, 
‘monthly, relating or belonging to a month; it is in very common 
use av । the Christian Gypsies. Compare Slay, miteriach, ‘a 
month.’ In this word appears plainly the tendency of the Gypsies 
to make use of adjective forms, instead of substantive. Similar 
examples we sea in mova, कष्टा) otc. Meti masekéngoro ii? ‘of 
how many months is she’ (1. ९. ‘ pregnant’)! yeh masekéstar ndpalal, 
‘after a month.” 
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never hear ध other language, Turkish or Greek, but the most vu ger ut 

and corrmpted, for they are debarred from. polite society, which they 

thomeelves also avoid. Aerdva werd بطع‎ ‘Tam भ ^ ing a new house ;" 

lachés knmakerén, + they will do well, pronounced by others kamkerén, 

or kakerén (see Section V); مد‎ keréna ها‎ chavé? * what are doing thy 

children’ (i. بع‎ “how are thy children’)! ad te kerav ? * what can. / do! 
= हि + 


श نم‎ xigw ; so ल्पत ‘what hadst thou done? दथा عزن‎ yavréske, 
‘do thou also tootherst’ tu kerghidnles? + didst thou doit!’ 20 kerés? 
‘how art thou? a salutation: Gr, ti sdgaesg ? 

Mas—menish ;* Br. manueh; Bor, manu, manus, maori, marupe.— 
From the Sr. manusha and mawushya, ‘man, ن‎ human being,’ manuwaehi, 
‘woman, the companion of man? among the Gypsies, romni is now 
in general use in t the £ latter sense. It comes from the root man, * 8 
think, reason, examine, In Borrow’s third form the n is changed 
to بع‎ in his fourth appears the terminal pe, elsewhere pen: marupr, 
‘mankind,’ .عرمفمسوقمة‎ Amaré manushénghere, ‘of our men + shastd 
mantak, *a robust man; isdmas peninde manish, ‘we were fifty 
men? sorré o manish, ‘all the men, and ‘all men; mannshenshe, 
‘to the men.’ 






‘Mawe.—See nonse. 


Manuer-riace—féros; Bor., foros, foro —This term reminds us of the 
Latin forwm, which signified anciently ‘the market-place,” and was 
afterwards given to certain cities, as the Turks call many towns from 
the market fairs held there. Among us the term qégos, ‘a duty, 
impost,’ comes from the Sr. bhdra, * 9 weg ht, burden. Borrow defines 
his two words ‘city,’ Sp, ciudad. The Sr. pura and puri both mean 
‘city,’ preserved in the names of many Indian cities, as Hastinnpoor, 
Singapoor, etc. Dy a customary change of جر‎ tof comes the present 
Gypsy term, which the Gypsies here sometimes use for ‘city,’ but 
more often for ‘market-place, | 

43 जा 4, pide.—This is of Sanskrit origin, though it has a 
Persian form, like some other words, as deryadr, * aca,” valde, * mill,’ 
The Sr. root rak, ‘to earry, to bear’ (L. eeho, Gr. १३४०), means also 
‘to marry, ducere uxorem,’ When joined with the preposition w it 
has constantly the signification of ‘ marrying,’ as in rivdha, ^ marriage,’ 
vivdhita, ‘married.’ Very probably these words have given origin to 
hidw, It is a common term, and, united to Avrara, * to make,” it means 
‘to marry, to celebrate a marriage.’ Kamekerés bide ? + wilt thou 
make marriage’ (i. ९. ‘art thou to be married’)! te praléskoro biaresti, 
‘at the marriage of thy brother; fwmard bide ii ¢ ‘is it thy mar- 
riage? Kina kumovél o bide f + when will the marriage bef 

Meat—mas; Bor, maas, mang.—The origin of these terms is clear. 
1 refer ee to dasha, * ment, pee a regi 6 with ie + 
compare १, meat, signifying ‘fat, w ich the Bulganans have 
changed to méeo, understanding by it ‘meat * Goth. mate, Eng. रज 
‘Albanian mishe, mishé, Kpémg and Lat. caro are connected फ ith 

anothor Sr: word, krarya, denoting for the most part ‘the flesh of 





© “ Manuasch, ram, ०५५१५ * प्श्य)" = Arndt, p. 316. 
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or part,’ there is no doubt, and the transmutation of the ward ‘ por- 
tion, fragment’ into an adverb, ‘little,’ is corroborated by both the 
Greek and Turkish Képoa, from अहता, and ita diminu- 
tive अणा, are sere | 1 used by the Greeks of the present day 
in the sense of ‘little;’ as ८; ue xoumitior, ‘give moa littl.’ The 
Turks say dir parchd su ver, ‘give mea little water’ (lit. ^ give me # 

jece of water’). Ahandisi, often to be heard, is kAandi-isi, ‘a little 

it) is,’ used for ‘it is not enow ge ' Khandi is used also as an adjec- 
tive, reget ste areus, Gr, dliyos, Déman khandi pani, ‘give me a little 
water; chithandi, ‘in a little while,’ Gr. dems di you vere under- 
stood); Aandi ward,‘ little flour;’ thandi pidsales, khandi khdsales, 
© yavér kerdsales keral, ‘a little we drink, 9 little we eat, (and) the 
rest we make (into) cheese; Ahandi achilé te merav, ^ 1 came near 
dying’ (i. e. ‘litthe was wanting’); out khandi divés, ‘few days.’ 

To urve—jivdva.—This is updoubtedly related to the Sr. root jie, ‘to 
live,’ whi hich is to be traced in some of the १ Bs n languages, 
and particularly in the Slavonic مسوم)‎ ‘I live ’) which has preserved 
مع‎ many of the Sr. roots in their utmost purity, It is used also in 
the sense of ‘ inhabit," similar to the nsage of the word in other lan- 
guages: عمرجة‎ de Edpdery, * 1 lived in Europe, j'ai vécu en Europe, 

To Lose—nashavdva م‎ Bor., najabar—There seems to be an intimate 
connection between this Gypsy verb and nashdra, ‘to depart.’ Both 
have their origin from the 3 root nag, ‘to saat + to annihilate, to 

{६ lose." Borrow’s nayipen, ‘loss, perdition,’ is from the same. 

Lovss—jur—We have seen, in speaking of nan.ey, the transmutation 
of the Sr. y ५९५५ youd, G १ pay jou, " barley.” We might with per- 


fect reason seek the ori ga ia of this term in a Sr. word having a similar 
initial consonant, viz. ‘a louse.” नपा, jwed, ‘lice.’ 


M. 

To make—kerdva م‎ Bor., querar, querelar 71016 is the well known Sr. 
root tri or kar, ‘to make, to do,’ which so be traced through 
the Persian, Greek, Latin, and other | oom ¦ sr nae عاب‎ : 
comp. Pers. «متحما‎ (Sr. inf. hartum), ‘to make, to do;’ Gr, xgaire, whose 
ancient signification was ‘to do, to accomplish ;’ Lat. creo, ‘to create.’ 
The Gypsies of Spain, like those here in Turkey, have preserved the 
pure sound of the initial radical consonant. Some Gypsies here pro- 
nounce the word as though written gherdra, The थ which 
1 have given above is the most general, both in the Danubian prov- 
inces and in Turkey. The word has, however, another, contracted 
from the colloquial usages of the Turks, who employ their verb yap- 
mak, ‘to make, to do,’ in the sense also of ‘ building * कचा yaparym, 
‘I am building.” The Greeks also, in imitation of the Turks, fre- 
4 join to their verb सदन, ‘Ido,’ the Turkish yapy, saying 
lett अद, + am making a building.” Th oa the Sr. verb has an 
extraordinary Istitude of meani 017 and though it may عرس عم‎ be 
ap ipplied to any verb expressive of action, still | am inclined to think 
that many of its definitions among the Gypsies of Turkey should be 
elucidated and explained by the colloquial usages of the Greeks and 
‘Torks, with whom they are constantly associnted. Gypsies in Turkey 
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To taten—asiva.—Compare Sr. Aas, ‘to laugh.’ [shall have occasion 


to show in the following Section 2 commute the Sr. 
६ for soft aspirates, and atter in many words. 
hearing them nee such aspirated words, one doubts whether 


the word should be written with or without an aspirate. So asésa! 
‘why dost thou laugh? — 

Lear—patrin ; Bor., paroji,—The Sr ape sone ifies ^ > leaf,’ and, ss in 
our | ‘any bet light, like a leaf:’ it means also ‘wing. 
From this are probably derived Slav. perd, ‘ wing,’ Germ. feder, Eng. 
Jeather.* Borrow's form is much changed from the Ai Se and in- 
dicates what I have said above, that the Gypsies of | y have pre- 
served their language in greater purity than their fellow-tribes in the 
West. This term 1s used at times for ` branch. 

To teans—shikliovava.—A verb in the middle voice, compounded of 
ve : rested وبال يب ليع‎ ध the عات‎ [5 २. 1 

to wire know ‘learning, or milion 

know! me 1 have never heard the verb expopting in thie middle 
form. ककती, it is at times neuter, and at times transitive 
‘T myself learn, I study,’ and ‘T make others learn, I instruct.’ Aa- 
muiva fa slikliovdy hatar allé, ‘| wish to learn whence came ;’ akand 
kaména te shiklién (for shikliovena), * now et wish to learn; ذا‎ 
né isanas ناه‎ ta shikliovés, ‘and thou wast not there to learn; &drin 
shiklilé (8rd p. aor.), ‘where did he learn’ (i. €, ‘study")? 

Leatuen—morti ; Bor., morchas.t}—Tho Sr. mirti, from which originate 
these two terms, is defined to mean ‘ matter, substance, solidity, any 
definite 0 image.’ Here, by the Grpsics, the word is often 
applied to sheepskins before undergoing operation of tanning, 
nootie, «poi, Mortiakoro, ‘a worker in leather 

Laz—thohaimpé ; Bor., jojana.—Connected with the Sr. fuhaka, ١ de- 
ceiver, hypocrite,’ Ewhand, + امد‎ पका, ‘a liar; one who 
deceives, pronounced often 1 bave no doubt that هماما‎ 
impé is formed from kAohand, khohantpé having been corrupted into 
khohaimpé ; since all the o endin Gin Pe pe are formed 
from adjectives or tc From this adj ننه‎ 15 formed 
khohdvniovd be cheated, to be deceived.’ Chachipanés o 
manish kayék far مكو‎ khohévaiovél, ‘in truth man would never be 
deceived.’ 

Laaat—lokd,—From the Sr. aghu, ‘light; Gr. र 


Lises—yismata,—Used always in the ploral form. It designates that 


of dress which can be subjected to washing; Eng. linen, It. 
cn Gr. dompdgow ya, ‘white garments.” Tordé yismata, ‘ washed 
es 

= at Br., فنا سملي‎ is the Sr. oshtha, ‘lip.’ We shall Be see 191 
term क्क ‘mouth,’ in its proper place. Respecting the additic 

1 of w at the beginning of न the reader will see in Section IV. 
Lrrrie—khandi.—The Sanskrit word AAanda signifies ‘a part, a por- 
tion, a fragment.” That the Gypsy term means properly ‘a portion 






® Armenian pedir.—To, ¶ Armenian कतार [र 
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caleifrare,’ to which this Gypsy verb can be referred: many Gypsy 
words are स related to the | peers nt Persian. I know of no 
Sr. word to which the Persian can be referred. The verb is a com- 
pound one: dare, ‘ I give,’ serves to form also some other verbs, 
Kixno—toAkdr, taakar ;* Ror., crallis—My word resembles the Pers, 
khatkiar, ‘king, ruler, with Se Ie of the initial consonants, or 


more probably with rejection of initial AA, which is pronounced 
so gently by the Gypsies as often not to be heard! at all. Even in 
prononnci 535 + 10467, the A is so gently aspirated as to be virtually 

omitted, and in fact many hon pronounce the word as I have writ- 
ten it in the second form. The Sr. chatrawat, ‘an emperor,’ may bear 
relation to this term, as perhaps also to the Persian. Crallix is the 
Slav. tral, ‘a king,’ so common amon ह the nations that speak the 
Slavonic dialects. The absence of a well detined root in all thease de- 
finitions evidently goes to prove that the حدر انث‎ ९३, in leaving their 
country, and coming among people under ro م‎ regal power, had no 
appropriate word to express the idea of a king, as he appeared to 
them. in their gradoal peregrinations westward. Their word نميلع‎ we 
shall meet in ‘nobleman.’ Tokeréskoro, ‘of the king; takarni, 


* queen. 

Riss al, cham ; Bor., chupendi— 

To xtas—chumiddira,—We have here a word easily referable to the Sr. 
root chums, *to kiss.’ The final 6 has been drop 2 by the Gypsies, 

sheen as the Greeks pronounce the Ital. ampula, ampola, ‘a small 
flask,’ Guovle, Liém tutar yek cham, ‘1 have taken from thee a kiss’ 
(1. € ‘TD have kissed thee’), Chwmadéra is compounded of chum and 
the verb ddra, ‘to give.” 

Kene—bich_—Gr. xdrjor and بوعفع‎ generally applied to warts, often to 
الدع‎ bones, and at times to bones in general, The Greeks say sorcery 
té شج لم‎ wow, ‘my knees pain me.’ By the Gypeies the term has 
been applied धी to the knees, Plur. (णत, ‘knees.’ It is 

: aterm well known to all Gypsies, and probably comes from the Slay. 
boat’, * bone.” Me dochd dukénaman, ‘my knees pain me." 

Kxire—churi م‎ Bor., chuld, chori.—From the Sr. root chAwr, ‘to eat, 
scindere, secare.’ Leorrow’s first term is formed by a commutation of 
the liquids, so common in all languages. Beri churi, +a large knife,’ 


L. 

Lame—parké, pangd.— 

To LamE—poengherdea.—We find in the Sanskrit pangu, ‘lame, erippl pled, 
one who has lost his | 2 ह" Pangheriva, ‘to lame, to make one lame,’ 
is A COM pe und verb, formed from pangé and the verb Aeréra, ‘to 
make.’ A before is constantly changed to gh; the form is properly 
pan-kerdva. Of pongd united to the verb वहत is formed another 
verb, panghiovdva, in the middle form, often heard among the Gyp- 
sits: *1 have become lame; ywlairopor, Panklidm mo pindd, * [ 
have lamed my foot! 


# ‘This word has a close resemblance to the Armenian word for ‘king,’ takerér, 
derived from fab, ‘crown.’ —Te. 
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formation with the Gypsy naiseali. Mr. Brown's term should be writ- 
ten with one £ 16 many Gypsies this term is totally unknown, and 
in its stead they use namporemé, a Greek word, composed of the 
na and dunopt, ‘can, [am able” Mampdreme, ‘sickness’ (dir iu- 
‘Tam unwell’). They have adopted the word from the Greeks, 
asing कण्वर्‌, instead of dedirea, Such incongruous combina 
tions of terms from different languages, often remarked even in culti 
vated Ea ४ languages, ure entirely excusable among the ignorant 
Crypeies. isdmas namporemé, * 1 was sick. 
Inoxn—shaatir, shastri; Br, sestir ; Bor., sax—The Sr. pastra signifies 
# weapon made of iron, and ‘iron’ itself: it is from the root gas 
‘to wound, to kill,’ दल shastir, ‘he makes (1. ९, ‘he works’) iron 
shastiréskoro, ‘a worker in iron ;’ fo shastir, ‘in tron’ (i. مه‎ ‘in prison’) 
Iron—wghér; Bor. quel. 
Ircur—gherald,—The Sr. noun gora is ‘ poisonous drink, a poison, sick- 
ness, disease ;’ garala, from the same root, is ‘venom’ in general, and 
appears to have given origin to gherald, In the word given by Bor- 
row, gel, we observe the transmutation of the liquid r into L That 
this general name should have been applied by the Gypsies to 8 spe- 
cial disesse, naturally affords a presumption that the disease was a 
common one among. them, or among the people with whom they had 
intercourse. Such is the case with the Gypsies, and with the common 
ple of the countries where they have passed, or among whom they 
$96 settled. Wermin, seabby heads, loathsome rashes, and the itch 
are the usnal companions of rors + filth, and ignorance. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should have “pp! ind the term ‘poison’ to this 
cular disease. It 1s well to re that the common people of 
the East, like other people of similar education elsewhere, attribute 
moat of their diseases to internal pons remnants of former medi- 
eal theories. Borrow defines garipé, another similar word, as meaning 
‘scab,’ In this sense gheralé is used by some Gypsies, as mo shord 
gheralé, “my acabby head.’ This is properly a Greek expression— 
ywuge, itch: wouoouros, ‘one afiected with loathsome cutaneous 
eruptions.’ Gheér, pronounced jél, have heard applied to the small 
pox by some Gypsies. It is from the same base as 


J. 


Juw—jut.—This is from the Turks, who call these people jehud and chi 
by way of contempt. YoAwdi is also another term in use among 
corresponding to the Greek “Jovdatog, The Greeks now 
always call them "शु (pron, “OSgaior). Pl. juiné, ‘Jews 5" juini 
“a Jewish woman? yufand, ‘Jewish; juford, , 8 young Jew र yuinidri 
‘a young Jewish girl;’ brakerésa jutands? *dost thou speak the Jew- 


KH. 

To xtex—lahtdéva.—The Gr, daxtize can hardly have given origin to 

this 1 verb, as it has become bey eee obsolete धत the peo- 
in its stentl we use अवनमन, ؛‎ [1 kick." educated of 

our nation make use of laxcijw, The Persian has leked eden, ‘ to kick 
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अकत nevé kér, ‘Tam making a new house; ich témas mé pral 
koro keréate, ‘ yesterday 1 waa in my brother's house; té tat ذا‎ &ér isi ? 
is thy father in the house!” bard kér, ‘a large house; fapilé o ker 
‘the house was burnt;' mo दला isi bard, ‘my house is large ;’ mokardé 
ker, house; Aaléskoro isi o ker? ‘whose is the house mé 
ee hae ‘the house of my brother ;’ isdm ما‎ kér, ^ 1 am in the 
house,” or derdafe, ‘in the house. 

art wany—tebdr.—Aekdr chavén terésc? ‘how many children hast 

ou? 

How sccu—keti.—Compare Sr. kati, ‘how many, how much,’ a word 
related to £a, the interrogative कव This term has the same 
ees and se ier cations as the term. Aeti dirés terésa trésea ? 
‘how many days hast thou the intermittent fever!’ Acti isdnag शत 
rore? ‘how many were youall! keti bérsh derghidn td rashds ل‎ ^ how 
many years didst thon make with the teacher’ ( pass in school") १ 
keti chavén teréla? *how many children has he’ (or ‘ she’)! deti ber- 
shéngharo isi, ‘how old is he’ (i. ‘of how many years’)! keti lowd 
!فقنو له‎ ‘how much money didst thou give 1 is word is often 
used in the quantitive case; as kefénghe lilidnles? ‘for how much 
didst thou take (i. e. ` buy’) it! bishénghe, ‘for twenty 

To be avxexy—tokdliovdva.—Compare the Sr. verb (त, ‘to eat, to 
enjoy, dubhukshu, ‘wishing to eat, hungry.” Bokald, ' hungry :' bo- 
kalé isgm, ‘lam hungry.’ The verb is formed from this adjective 
and the verb avéra, and is in constant use in this form. Je bokalio- 
véla arakéla manrd, ‘and should he be hungry, he finds bread.’ 


I. 


To twenkase—bariordva.—aA verb in the mid. voice, from bard, 
and avira, Sd keréna te chavén? bariovdvalen, ‘how are thy chil- 
dren? [am increasing them’ (i. €. ‘I am rearing them’); baridna 
o rak, ‘the ome 3 بع‎ ‘incresse’), 

1४0५, पताः —This term is used often, like بتستمق‎ ‘a child,’ 
and rakid,‘a young one.’ Aeti tknén teréla? *how many children 
has he’ (or ‘she’)! كا‎ र tikné isi melalé, “ond the children are dirty 
here the word is used without reference to a mother or a father 
Penghias yek tiknés, ‘she b a young one; in the same manner 
a Greek may say éyirrqce juxpie, Mulé o yek tiknd, ‘the one 
ehild died; achilé o dwt, ‘the two remained,’ हिला. निशा : tiknia 
terésa? * hast thou female children !’ 

To teHAntr—See HAsITATION 

Invatip—anaisvali + Br. nashvalli; Bor, merdo—The first two terms 
are composed of the negative na and wali, the meaning of which we 
shall examine, The م‎ is euphonic. The Sr. fala means ‘ power 
strength, an army ; compare also the Slav. velii, and velikie, ‘ strong 

werful.’ The etymology of this term is elucidated by the Lat, هل‎ 
bi ‘invalid,’ formed by the neg. de and the word dala, strength.” 
Borrow's word, merdo, is from the Sr. part. mrifa, ‘dead, mortal 
among the Gypsies, as with usin the term mapasmdusros, it 
‘emaciated, wasting. Our dggwoms and चेव, and the Slav. ne- 
mozémeé, from the neg. ne and ऋण, ‘to be strong, have the same 
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like many other Sr. words, in passing ing into the Gypsy idiom, has drop- 
(Section IV),. The: econ اياضم ول امام دجا نر‎ 


pen its r (Section term, also a common one, may 
ह been formed in a manner similar to divés, avdivés ; it is more 
emphatic. Zend. avedia,* here, from the Sr. ava, rl exc ‘obably inti- 
mately related to avatid, Até tai 10 dat? ‘ia aes father here f na 
isémas até, ١ | was not here.” Afar, ‘ from here,’ क, is a corrup- 
tion of atiatdr, or afetar :—tér is the usual particle forming the abla- 
tive cases of Gypsy nouns, the Gr, Jer; see Grammar, Section V. 


“To nown—astardva.—This verb I refer to the Sr. root afri, ‘to spread, 


to strew,” The initial a of the Gypsy verb is an addition often ob- 

served in Gypsy words, and common also to the Turks, who can never 

pronounce a word غم ا‎ without adding تاسمه‎ -45- 

tardé, * held, १८४ stardald, ‘he was taken; पवा asfarghiomiecs, 
: 1 could not seize him; bina astarghidnies? * whore didst thon take 
138 

Houz—thdv— We have already explained the verb khatéva, ‘to dig.’ 
From the same Sr. root than comes AAani, ‘a mine; it is applied 
however to whatever is dug, or excavated. Ade has been formed by 
the change of the final n into ४, | : 

Hoxxy—arghin.—This appears to be a Persian word, abgin, +a bee,’ 
and abgin Fhané, ‘apiarium, alveare’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.) It is sin- 
gular that the Gypsies should have abandoned the ordinary Sr. madhw, 
‘honey,’ and adopted this new and foreign term. 

Hoas—shingA ; Bor., singe, snngalo—Comp. the Sr. pringa, “a horn.’ 
The Gypsies have rejected the liquid rin many syllables containing 
it. The pronunciation of this liquid, in many cases, resembles that 
of the French at Paria, where the ع‎ is often a dead letter to a foreign 
ear, and at times appears like a liquid ^ Borrow defines sungalo *a 
he-goat,’ evidently analogous to the Sr. cringima, ‘a ram,’ Itterally 
"horned." ९ 

Honse—grdat + Br, gras; Bor., gras, gra— 


‘Mase—grasini; Br., grasee ; Bor., grani.—These terms I derive from 


the Sr. verbal root gras, ‘to eat, to feed.’ This conjecture of mine 
may be confirmed by an example from the Greek—qgogtd;, ‘mare, 
cow,’ from pép3w, ‘to nourish, to feed, to graze.” For the formation of 
the fem. grastni by the suffix ni, 4 ate Section ١١, Laché grist, ‘a good 
horse?’ aklé grastésa allidn? ahlésa, ‘with that horse didst thou come ! 
with that (horse)’; (कील grdst ivi, ‘it is 8 good । 0 (लाहा deahd 
grastén, ‘he aa ^ owns’) ten horses,’ téakuro, ‘of the horse,’ 
or ‘horseman,’ also grastand, ieavixdg, grit among the Wallachian 
Gypsies; grastordé, ‘a small horse.’ The reader, in ss 4. 11. my re- 
marks on the formation of feminine nonns (Section V), will be con- 
vineed of the correctness of writin 3 this कत्त with a final با‎ which 
has been omitted in both Mr. Brown's and Mr. Borrow’s terme. 
Hovse—ter ;t Br. kerr ; Bor., guer.—This term may be related to the 
Sr, agdra or dgdra, ‘house, residence.’ The change of gh to # is con- 
firmed by agosto, changed to queroato, ‘the month of August’ (Bor.). 
* See the definition of number arx. 
1S sare cent eae 
“Ker, ‘tmalson!" ‘Vaillant, p. 363. 
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fake, ١1 have (i.e. ‘1 क to. न ak ها‎ “thee; 8.1. 

98 11.11 horse.” = 

Hean—sherd, shord ;* Bor., joro.—I refer these words to the Sr. षण, 

‘head.’ Mé sheréate, ‘in my head’ (j.¢, ‘ mind’); tovdva md ahoré, * I 

wash my head; gherelé ahord, ‘a scabby head. 

Heavray—shastd ; Br. sasté.—1 refer this word to the vulgar Sr. sasfa, 
‘fortunate, commendable, excellent,’ part. of the verbal root paz, ‘to 


bless, to wish good to, to confer a benediction.” It ia very natural to , 


pass from this meaning to that of health. To many Gypsies the 
torm is unknown, and in its stead they use the Turkish ण्ण, *heal- 
thy, strong, entire.” Shasié maniteh, ‘a robust man brit shastd, 
‘very healthy.’ Shesto means also ‘the mht hand, म, ns the 
Turks use the above sagh for ‘tho right side: Aatoké shasté teréla 
eds te لثم‎ ‘on the right it has a mountain and trees,’ <=] 

To nean—shuwndva; Bor. junar.—From the Sr. root gra, ‘to hear,’ 

tral went crinonu, which has been chan ged d by the Gypsies into shundve, 
‘throwing out the semivowel r of the root, A similar example of 
the rejection of r we shall presently see in shingh, ‘horn. Aor. shun- 
ghidém, *T have heard 7 shunghiém ti polin (adduv) amajés, * [ have 
heard that thou wilt go to the city; (ह شه‎ shunél, a6 {4 penén Take, 
‘and not to hear what they may say to him; na shunél, * he does not 
hear’ (i. ع‎ ‘he is deaf’). 

Heant—oghi, onghi.—For want of a better derivation, | am inclined to 
refer this Gypsy term to the Sr. anga, ‘a limb, member.’ Aameéla 
m’ oghi fe lav, ‘my heart desires to take;' dikdwa kd teresa oghi te 
kids, “T seo that thou hast heart (i. €. ‘appetite’) to eat,’ oghéake, 
‘for the soal,” i. €, ‘alms,’ also ‘religions austerities for the salvation 
af the soul.’ | 

Heat—fattip?—Formed from the adjective व, ‘warm,’ Sr. tepfa, by 
the addition of the usual particle pe. In the place of this word 1 
have frequent! 3 heard tabinipé, from the same Sr, root ¢ or 1, ‘to heat,’ 

Heavyr—baré.—We shall have oceasion to notice a similar word, in 
speaking of stone, ‘The Sr. bkdra, ‘burden, weight’ (Gr. पवः} has 
in this term been changed into an adjective by the Gypsies. 

Heei—kfir, khtir—This belongs to the Sr. رمسلا‎ ‘a hoof, a horse's 
hoof, the foot of a bedstead : with no other Sr. term can it be so rea- 
sonably identified. ra ع‎ nunciation is very peculiar, nor do the 
above consonants 1. it. 

Hex—taini, بأمبعط‎ द्वत ; Br., bohnes م‎ Bor., cani.—l derive this term 
from the Sr. Aansa, ‘goose, fem. Aansi, whence our 277, cutting off the 
final 9, Eng. goose, Lat. anger, cutting off the inital consonant, Germ. 
qm and Agha, Slav..gua’ and कच्छा, Another Gypsy term, gusfo, 
‘goose, referred to by Borrow, confirms this derivation. A Gypsy 
woman told me that dainé means ‘hen, and pepina, ‘goose’ But | 
suspect that the latter is our common ama, "> duck.'t 

Heaer—até, avetid.—The relation of these terms to the Sr. is not per- 
feetly clear, Afé may be related to afre, ‘in this place, here,’ which, 
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ه٠‎ »Scherd, tachers, cheru,*kopf’" Arndt, p. #83. 
+ Geese in Roumelia are an article of extensive trafic with the Gypsies. 
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acinus. In this latter case, the word is written sotxxeur$or and xowx- 
xoéttwr, The Gypsies accent this word on the final en ditter- 
ing much from the universal pronunciation ef the Greeks them- 
ne { ves, | 

Ha sete ; Br, bala ; Bor. bal.—The Sr. dala, to भः I have ure 
red in speaking of root, is applied by the (८ exclusively to the 
hair of the head Compare the Lat. pilus, Fr. poil.t Pak ist, nek 
teréla bal, *he is bald, (and) has no hair:’ plor. bald, rarely used; Mr 
Brown's word is in the plur. form | 

Hatey—yekpash ; Bor, pas, pasgue, majara—My own term for * half” 
is a compound, having the well known Sr. numeral eka," one,’ prefixed 
to a word स to Borrow'’s pas. The ععالها‎ part ant be 
referred to the Sr. दीन, ‘a side, a half’ The Gypsies of a ظ‎ क" 
unlike those of Spain, constantly 1 it with yék, fone, like the 

E त ‘one half, a half.’ 1६3 found in the terms yekpasharditt, 
‘midnight, yekpashdivés, ‘noon, ‘The third term given by Dorrow 
is related to Sr, madhya, ‘ middle.’ | | | 

Hauuen—sieri; Br., भह; Bor., casto—The etymol “By of this term 
is unknown to me. Casto appears to be from the Sr. bash, *to strike, 

to torment,’ कः it. (वमव, ‘the striker, the instrument of me +? 

Haxp—vdat > domvk; Bor. chove, bor (plur, dastes)-—1 he Sr. 
hasta 5 ign ifies ‘hand.’ Borrow explains chova as derived from char- 
fin ‘the 05-0 with the fingers open.’ This explanation is extreme- 
ly improbable, Bas, buster, are evidently related to the above Sr. 
hasta, and not, as Borrow indicates, to the Persinn baru, as that is 
from the Sr. ९८१४, ‘arm.’ Mr. Brown's term, domuk, is ‘fist.’ 46 
shukiowél mé साक, ‘lot my hand become dry’ (1. “ع‎ paralyzed’); b- 
rasténghoro, + without hands’ (i.e. ‘ workmen’). | | 

Haxpevi—burnek.—This appears to be, عط‎ Persian burnuk, or burenk, 
‘res acquisita, reposita, thesaurus’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is a very 
common term among the Gypsies. 

Hane—shoshdi,—Sr. para, ‘a hare, a rabbit.’ This is one of the sar 
words which the Gypsies have inherited directly from their Hindu 
ancestors, and has no connection with the names generally given to 
this animal by the other Indo-European nations. | 

Hantotr—lubal, nubli; Br, lobnee ; Bor., lama, lumiaka—The Sr. ad- 
jective lotAini, from lobha, ‘appetite, lust, desire,’ signifies ‘the de- 
sirer, the enamored,’ and generally, ‘one given to illictt passions,’ 

‘To nave—terdea ; Bor., terelar.—Following the analogy of formation 
of Gypsy verbs, it is most natural to refer this word to the Sr. verbal 
root tri or far, ‘to pass over, to cross, also ‘to prevail over, to 
preserve. Its signification, however, connects it rather with चष 
dhar, * to hold, to keep.’ ५ 0 devél teréla lénke, * God has (i.e. ' care’) 

of them? from the Greek Eyre के ज्यवते, i.e. ggortier; ferdva te pend 
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brother's wife ;' € yarrfakoro romni, ‘the wife of the other; o daft 
romimudkori, *the father of the wife’ (i.e, ‘father-in-law’); diddra ف‎ 
romeés, +1 see the man; romand dr, ‘a Gypsy word:’ pl. قوم‎ ‘inen;’ 
romnia ‘women; shorekhand rom, ‘a Moslem Gypsy ;' balamand 
rém, ‘a Greek ष ry." 

The Gypsies themselves call malkdch a tribe of their own country- 
men, who continually roam from ea 3 | to village, particularly in 
Asia, wo se ing In brass and iron, and who, on the score of religion, 
are = ‘sof the profession of the village where for the time mat! 
work. Should a child be born whilst in a Greek village, it is baptized, 
and in the next circumcised. They travel to Jerusalem, and there be- 
come Aadjis, ‘pilgrims.’ They are industrious, and are considered by 
their fellow-countrymen as wealthy. I have never been able to 
paste any aes FER Ta peculiar to their ae १० 1 

ive repeatediy questioned Gypsies from various parts of Turkey. 
(गक य Stik saath ap pe by the Gry 1 ies in general 

to the black and dirty tents used by their nomadic fellow-countrymen 
in their ip , eo ween They bear no resemblance to the ordi- 
nary tents used by Mohammedans in their wars or military expedi- 
ditions, These Gypsy tents are formed by a pole raised from the 
ground, of rather more than the rag. of a man, anil ran rted at 
its two ends by other poles. Over this horizontal pole is thrown the 
covering, blacked by the sont and amoke of the fires, and under this 
frail coverin 0 غسن‎ the family, with a host of naked and loathsome 
offspring. Bo frail and light ts this tent, that many of them are placed 
upon a single horse, and so transported from piace to place. प्रभ 
has no relation to any of the terms for ‘tent’ belonging to the coun- 
tries in which the Gypsies live. I refer it to the Sr. fufmm, ‘matted, 
screened,’ from sata, ‘a mat, a twist of straw or grass,’ ‘a screen of 
the same.” Pl. datunds, Aatunényhoro rom, ‘a GYPSY of the tents," 
as dis po guished from those living in villages and never roaming ; 
kalun iromni, ‘a Gypsy woman of the tents." 





i. 


Hanrrattos—ashipé ; Bor., destipén.— 

To iuasit—bteshdea + Bor. bestelar—These words are doubtless con- 
nected with the Sr. roota raz, ‘to dwell, to inhabit, and tir, ‘to en- 
ter, to settle, to sit.’ तात som, ‘Tam sitting.’ Bashipé is from this 
verb, by the change of أ‎ into a, and the addition of the usnal particle 
pé, which we have already explained. Aomabeshés ofid but divés? 
‘wilt thou stay there many days!’ beshéla bashé mande, ‘he resides 
near me.’ Borrow defines beatipén as meaning ‘wealth, riches.’ Let 
the reader remember that the Latin possndeo, ‘to possess,’ and posses- 
aio, express the idea of ‘sitting, residing upon’ what is our own, and, 
in course of time, the property itself, So that we can with perfect 

ropriety translate bestipen " possession.’ 

प ^." -kukudi. This is a Greek term, xovxxo(dcor, diminutive form of 
wdxaog, च om rain, any small body.’ It is applied by the Greeks to 
wiles on the human body, and to the kernels of fruits; Lat. 
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‘waiting. Ta arakavél khandi divés, ‘to wait a few 3 0 
is hore in the middle voice; arakiovdva, arakarghiém, ‘I have guard- 
ed:’ कावर, ‘wait thou.’ 






face ‘a 


` Gyrsy—rém.—All the various denominations for this म race com- 
stall 


mon among foreigners are to the Gypsies themselves unknown. 
It is still more to be wondered at that forei sip eas should never have 
adopted the appellation by which they call themselves, and which is 
common to them wherever they live, whether in Asia or Europe. De 
fore I Be to the explanation of this term, I will give the various 
names Be Bey the ead known amon forsee in various parts of 
the w * The German cigewner, Russian 230011, sigan, Persian 
and Turkish zengi and chingené, and drolyyaros of the Grecks,t seem 
to come from one and the same ori inal, which Borrow makes to be 
५ gincali, the black men of Zend or Ind:” « derivation of no value. 
Another class of words seem to belong to the term dayierrio;, * Egyp- 
tian,’ they havi ५ ॐ been ५ Faupposed to originate from Egypt. 
This word has been corrupted by us into yéomm, pipras, a term 
which we now very frequently “pp | ४२ to dirty and ragged people. 
The Bulgarians call them gupti, the Spaniards gitanos (properly grip 
fanos), and their hanuts in the cities of Spain gifaneria. The Eng- 
lish gypsy is from the same root, The Greeks also have another 
term, xarfiZeloc, more in use in Roumelia. The Freneh call them 
Bohémiens, probably from their having come to France from Bohemin, 
as they also have been called Germans and Flemish from their com- 
ing from those countries. All these terms are known to the Gypsies, 
but are never used by them; never will a Gypsy call a fellow-coun- 
tryman droiyyaror or xarliGelor; here, a= in other parts of the world, 
they scrupulously avoid all the usual ee terms, The derivation 
of the Turkish chingené and its correspondents in other languages is 
still 3 desideratam, and probably much time will pass before its ety- 
mology will be fully explained. 

As to the term rom, it has a double signification—being used for 
man in general, and likewise for a man of their own race 9 distinct 
from one of other descent: romni, in like manner, means ‘woman.’ 
Rém is also used for ‘husband,’ and romni for ‘wife,’ Romane (fem, 
vane | is the adjective form. This term, it appears to me, can be 
referred to the Sr. rdma, a name of the god Vishnu, and of three of 
his incarnations, By the Gypsies it may have been given to their 
tribe as worshipping in an قت‎ pe manner this god. Adrin tai to 
rom ¢ ‘where 3 thy husband!’ chori romai, ‘a poor woman; éacha 
romnal, ‘a good woman; sdvvore ठ rém, * all the mens romani chap, 
‘the Gypsy language ;’ bin dinids amardé romd, * who struck our men 7 
१ श्छ (दलं isi phuri, ‘his wife is old;’ me praléskoro romani, ‘my 








= Vaillant # Ap „ 4) gives ep tc د‎ ight various denominations of these people, which 
are mostly varieties of those which I note. 

| Alessio da Somavera, who published his “Tesoro della Lingua (चच Volgare” 
in Paris, 1709, gives the following terma, which are still in use: OF सपन 
‘zingana, zingers ; جه مجان عن‎ * र ma. di zinguno ; drfeymangu, पनम 
[1.4 , 1) क. , + بشعد ست مدر يجت‎ ‘da gingano 7 चनो امناماو سدم‎ , ग اتجبائله‎ [105 ; 
arfiyxares, ' सिद, singuro. 
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॥ ॥ 
` cation of the ae » Std also denotes ‘the furtow made by the plow,’ » 
aa well as ° {116 goddess of fruits ;" sitya, ‘grain,’ and, in general, ‘every 
kind of cereal product, and ‘rice’ The Gypsy ١ forms are made by । 
entting off the final syllable ta, which the Greek has preserved. The = 
Slavonic, which has preserved many archetypal Sanskrit words in a 
their utmost لجا‎ ity, has cifo and zeta, signifying ‘all kinds of cereal 
products.’ This term is very frequently pronounced iv, ct 
Gaare—drak ; Bor., dracay, traguias, mollatii—These are evidently 
9 derived from the Sr. drakshd, * [तद rape.’ ‘The third word of Borrow I 
refer to mol,‘ wine.” Though this term, mofafi, is unknown te the | 
Gypsies near Constantinople, Vaillant has marked it as common among 
those on the banks of the Danube, writing it miofeti. The Sr. word 1 "~ 
is madjutd, ‘sweetness,’ not found, however, in the great dictionary 
of Wilson. Drakéd laché isi, ‘the grapes are good;' ماعط‎ drak, ‘tt ध 
makes १ بع‎ produces’) grape " (‘grapes’); idrak khénala, ‘the grape 1 
gore) + they eat them;’ kaldr ذا‎ drak keréna mol, ‘from the grapes 3 
they make wine.’ 
Gnaass—cehar ; Lor., char,— 7 
To craze—chardva—tThe Sr. verb char, ‘to go, to eat,’ is applied also । 
to the grazing of cattle. The Gypsy word char is applied principally | 
to hay, and the verb itself to the feeding of animals, 7 y hay or other 
vegetable substances; it corresponds to the Greek कज्ज, which at 
first was applied to + animals with hay (yégres), and by degrees 
came to mean also the tal wa of food by man; henee our yogruirs, 
‘Tam satiated.’ Borrow defines char as ‘grasa, yerba.’ 
Goeat—bard.— This nae seems to be related to the Sr. dare, a 
‘much, excessive. Mo kér ini bard, ‘my house is great;’ herd man- 


tisk, ‘a great man," 

Gurkx—talamé ; Bor. paillo—These two terms, which appear to be 
related, 1 am totally unable to (1 It is extremely difficult to 
give plausible explanations of all the terms which the Gypsies have ॥ 
given to the neighboring nations, Here in वप्रा, with the excep- 
tion of a few names, which ١ 1 have noted in the Vocabulary as pore liar 
to them, they use the same terms as the Greeks and Torks. PI, 
iulamé, * opr ; balamand gév, ‘a Greek village ;’ balomni, ‘a Greek 
woman; pl. يعاس مامه‎ balamonds, adv, form, i,q, Ppa: bale- 
manés jones? * dost thou know Greek f' 


we ee و‎ „त 


To oxinp—pishava.—From the Sr. verbal root pish, ‘ ما‎ grind, to pound, 
to bruise, to powder,’ Lat. pinsere, With the Gypsies this word is 4 


used merely. 1 grinding corn in mills, or between two large . circular 
stones. Giv gherghiom to vandr, kamapishavles, ‘wheat | have car- 
ried to the mill; I shall grind it, 

Guanp—arakdv + Bor. aracate— 

To ovanp—arakdva; BGor., aracofear.—Both these terms can with 
perfect جام الع‎ be referred to the Sr, root raksh, ‘to guard, to pro- 
tect.’ The initial به‎ so constant in all these forms, may be explained 
na nn inorganic prefix, It may be, however, that the a is the rem- 
nant of a preposition, The Gypsies have dropped the final sibilant 
of the Sr. root, a proceeding cats which we shall have occasion to 
remark in the next Section. is term has often the signification of 


ls edd) hh 7ن‎ | 
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4 To co out—niglavdva.—A compound verb, formed of the Sr, root kram, 
1 “to go, to walk, ها‎ step,’ joined to nir, ‘out’ Aor. niglistinidm and 
niglistilidm, "1 went out.’ ‘The Sr, dram is a favorite word with the 

' Grpsics, and, joined to prepositions, it is در‎ to be heard among 

them. NViglistiniém ari, * 1 went out,’ Gr. 4५०११७५ {50४ ; kamanig- 

1 love, + 1 shall Eo ont: oa ale wv, ५ go thou ont.’ 

My Gon—devé/ ;* Br., devdl ; Gor. debél, ostebel, wmdelel—These terms 

न ~ have a striking similarity, and are derived from the Sr. deva, ‘a god,’ 

Lat. deus, Gr. debs. Tn regard to the first syllables of Borrow’s terms, 
oadebel and wm-debel, 1 think they are Spanish articles. He sa † s that 
the um of the third word is probably (the 5 the ineffable and my=- 
terious name of the Hindu Godhead. Mr. Borrow remarks in his 
glossary that the word was pronounced by م‎ christian Gypsy o-del, 
o-dand, and o-devel, ‘The o in this case is the Greek article, which 
the Moslem G Ayre generally reject. In this, the G ypsies have imi- 
tated the aii ;, who never pronounce the name of God without the 
article, i 05५६. This term, among the Gypsies, when used aa an invo- 
eation, ™ admits the pronoun at the end of the word, contrary to the 
general usages of their language + derldm, * ay God; more usually 
they sny madél,mo ,لأسيل‎ Duk ¢ devlés, *love God: devlés instead of 
develéa, a cli ध 1841 form of the ace. of nouns in .له‎ Achén devlésa, 
‘rest ye with God,’ a common form of salutation; ja devlésa, ‘go thou 
with God.” There is « peculiar use of this term which has always 
appenred to me very curious: pelidm opré me devléste, ‘1 fell upon 
my back” (lit. ' nie my God 1 ; per te devléste, ‘fall on thy back;’ 
per deviikanés, ‘fall on thy back.’ Deviikand, ndj., ‘ godly, Lat. dive: 
nut: deviikend manish, ‘a golly man; devlikani romni, ‘a godly 
woman,’ 

Goon—laché; Br., lachd; Bor. laché, fendé—The origin of this word 
is quite unknown to me. It is extremely common pier all the Gyp- 
sies, and well known in Roumelia and Wallachia, acho divés, ‘ good vod 
day, good yer laché manish, ‘a good man; lachi romni, ‘n 
oe woman; فراعم‎ romania, * goo! women ;" lachd mas, ‘good meat ;’ 

८ grast, + (१००५ horse:’ laches, adv. ‘well,’ po lachés, * better.’ The 
Moslem Gypsies make use of Turk. daAi, ‘more,’ to form the com- 
parative i bre ¦ (Section V): dahi lachés, ‘ better.’ 

Gotn—romnakdi, gilpea; परित) sonacai.—Galpea 1 cannot explain. The 
Sr. kanaka, ' gold,’ to which Borrow refers, oe to me an improb- 
able, not to say an impossible, derivation, e derivation of somna- 
Léi may be sought in the Sr. word sdnaai, * gold.’ 

Govnun—dudiim.+—This term is applied to all the species of this plant, 
common in these countries, and past Be ged used by all classes of 

peop yple. The only Sr. word with which I am able to compare it is 
dudruma,‘agreen onion” As ta the rejection of the liquid r, we 
have occasion to note numerous examples of it in the course of the 

, Voeabulary. «8 

Guaix, wHeat—vir, iv; Bor., ,أن‎ guy, jil—These terms, and our otros, 
‘wheat, corn, I refer to the Sr, eff and न, both having the signifi- 





क = (dil, ‘lo पीला = Vaillant, p. 457. 


Deoll” Arndk, p. 4‏ “ ا 
Armesian fusion, ‘squash, marrow,‏ + 


narrow.’ 1 a. 
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Four—perdé; Bor., perdé—From the Sr. root pri, ‘to fill)’ is formed 
the participle pérta, * full, filled, ५५५ lete.” There is a striking resem- 
blance between the Spanish and Turkish Gypsy words, whenever they 
can be traced to their proper Sr. root. | , 
To become rvt—pértiovdra—A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
composed of perdd, ‘full,’ and avara, * I come,’ Perdilé me yokd, 
7 ५ have become -fall (of tears);’ Greek تسبرمعابردع‎ from 4५९) 


Gan—piripé,—From ,نجام‎ ‘a foot,’ by the addition of the particle 
It is apr ied to 1 ioe caper to the former, which 
are valued according to the smoothness of their gait, so much es- 
teemed by the Turks. Piripé is mostly applied to that pace of th 
horse called amble; Pers, ,عملم‎ ‘easily moving ona road.’ Puripé 
teréla ? teréla, ‘has it a good gait? it has; amaré grastéskoro piripe 
دجم‎ lacké, ‘our horse's gait is not good.’ 3 
Ganiic—sir; Bor. sar.—This word is probably of Persian origin, from 

“air, ‘garlic, allium.’ The present Hindustani word is ager, ‘garlic,’ 
as given by Borrow in his vocabulary. 

Guote—fiustit—This is ४ Persian word, Aiusiek, meaning generally 
‘the fetters put to the feet of horses’, as in the stables of the East. 
Kiuatek, عد‎ it siguifies ‘something that binds, a tie,’ hss been applied 
by the Gypsies to the girdle, as a fastening. 

1014-58 wor. | | | 

To arve—ddva ; Bor. dinar,—This is evidently from the Sr, dd,* ‘to 
give,’ which 18 extreme! pcos in all the Indo-European languages, 
ancient and modern, is verb is irregular in its conjugation: ६ 
dé, ° ष्ट पलार déman, ‘ give to me? sor, dinigm, ‘I gave,’ whi 
iat more nearly to Borrow’s form. Jdva has also another 





ification, ‘to beat, to strike, to knock,’ extremely common among 
all th oy psies, taken probably from the colloquial usages of the 
Greeks, Adén déla © vutar? ‘who knocks st the door?! instead of 
maréla, *strikes:’ dintémles i pok,*1 struck it on the wing; dinids 
+ castésa omaré chuklés, ‘he struck with a stick (i.e. ‘ wood’) our 
dog ;* 9 manish dinidspes € yek barésa, *the man was struck with a 
stone:’ kon dinida te romnia? ‘who struck thy wife! iad, part, 
‘wiven, struck, flogged.” 

To Go—jata.—This verb I refer to the Sr. 00, ‘to go, to move.’ It is 
universal among the Gypsies, and used as the Greeks use their tadyo, 
and the Turks gitmék, Aorist, ghelidm, *T went,’ pronounced at 

times gherghiém: kérin hajés, or कणत्व 3 ‘where wilt thou go? 

gheliém بانج قا‎ *T went to the village; ghelé avri, ‘he went out;’ 
jila po gérkes, ‘he goes worse 7 jé? بملامه‎ ‘he goes (and) comes, Gr. 
tones Epyetos, Turk. ghidér yhelir, meaning to go continually to and 
fro. At times java is used in adransitive sense: 9 ype hidm giv td 


vasiay, *1 went (i. e. * 1 carried") wheat to the mill; gheltdn fh pdétin™ 


(xdlav)! gheliém, + didst thou go to the city! I went;’ java te dikév, 
"1 go to see.’ | 





® Armenian dal—rTa. 
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ine । يذ‎ 


ge حلت‎ ए 
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Jéva ti Silivri grastésa, قا‎ nd pindéntza, + go to Silivria with a 


horse (re ‘on horseback’) and net with the ras (ie. * 0 3 
me piré dukénaman, ‘my feet ए 1, ^, alts 7 applied par- 
ticularly to the hore: pirindds, ‘going on foot; pirindds 11. F 
kamajdi grastésa, ‘art thou going on foot! I shall go with a horse’ 

5 (i.e. ‘on horseback’). | - 

oneios—peryal.—This term seems to have originated from the Per- 

sisn perghial, ‘a stranger, a foreigner.’ Peryulicand tan, + لا‎ foreign 

country’ (lit, ‘ place’). — | a 

ongst-—vesh.*—This is the Pers. bishe, ‘a wood, a forest’ By some 

Gypsies it is need for ‘mountain,’ probably on account of the moun- 

tains of Roumelia being = oot لبه لون‎ 7 

Forwanns—anglé ; Bor., anglal—The Sr. adjective agra, ‘chief, prin- 
cipal, first,’ corresponds with Gxons, ao often used by the Greek writers: 
agre is its locative case, frequently used as an adverb, د عا‎ ‘in 
front, in the forepart’ By the usual change of r into ب]‎ we) by the 
interposition of a enphonic ب‎ it has become anglé. Adj. anglutnd, 
‘the first, the one foremost? Anglé هنوة‎ mindi, * الام‎ it was 
mine (mea) ;’ مجر‎ anglé, ‘still more forwards; angldl, * from the front’ 
(Borrow's form): angldl fo kér, * from the front of the house,’ or 

‘from the house in front? لشاومه‎ mande, ‘in front of me, before me 3” 

= te lal to pashé, ‘before the pasha; Gr, drdcuor tot nace’. This 

ablative form is now mostly used for anglé, Anglal devléste, or anglal 
to devel, ‘ before God, in the presence of God.’ 
` Faiesp—parnaré.[—This term is not very common among the Gypsies 
here. It is related to the Sr. root pri, ‘to please, to delight, to be 
pleased or satisfied.’ This root has given to the Gothic ,قرسي‎ ' 1 love,’ 
and frijonds, ‘loving; to the Slavonic priydle'ie, ‘loved, pleased ;" 
to the Greek .عملي رصني‎ The participle pring, * P lensed, satisfied,’ 
may. have given origin to this Gypsy term, by the addition of the final 
syllable vo, common in forming Gypay adjectives. Jia tt polin (wiki) 
te dikdav me parnanéds, * [ go to the city to see my friend ; isi md par- 
,سمه‎ ‘he is my friend ट po lachés ta terésales parnavd, * it is better 
that thou shouldst have him a friend’ (i.e. ‘ friendly’); fa (11 
sarné parnavénghe ¢ avén, ‘tell all the friends to come.’ From this is 
formed the abstract parnaroipé, ‘friendship? bér manghe abd parna- 
,امم‎ ‘do me this friendship’ (i. مه‎ * favor’). 5 

Frog —zimpa,—1 do not know the derivation of this word, which, 
however, appears to me to be of Slavonic origin. 

Frou—hatir.—Ablativ part. far. From the rel. pronoun ton, Aatar 

» ti hindovi, ‘from Indin;’ Aatér ti pélin (wélir) arden, * from the city 
L come: दान to قلعم‎ ‘from the right (i.e. ‘side"); katér ti drak 
heréna mol, ‘from the grape they make wine.’ 


اه = | 


**Feah,‘forit’” Vaillant, 5 481. | 
_ > Pott writes the word , veez, wash, more in harmony with bishe, I have 
nie Tire, privvang pind ow, f ber je suis votre ami, votre frére.’” ‘Vaillant, p. 391. 
1 is extrumely corrupt. It probably stand thus: fird prices ‘som, pral 
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may be translated ‘this one,’ and, in an emphatic tone, ‘the first.’ 
There is some analogy between this Gypsy term and the Slavonic, 
which has made its number one ‘edyn’, from the Sr. dalya, ‘first, 
‘initial’ त्यज anglé, ‘the foremost.’ 

Fisu—mackd ; Br., matché ; Bor. macho—This is the Sr, mafrya, ‘fish. 
Machoré, ‘a small fish; kAwirdé machorénohe lon chivéla, ‘to th 
sinall fish he throws salt;’ machéskoro, ‘a fisherman; londé mache, 
“salted fish,” 4 

Fisr—domik + domuk.—A term well known to all the Gypsies. | 

Fiax—vus.—This probably originates from the same root as bus, ‘straw.’ 
While the one name was ap i lied to straw, the other was given to 
flax, The Sr. has busha and एव्व, ‘chaff.’ It is well to remark that 
flax cect a very important branch of trade with many Gypsies, in the 
neighborhood of populous cities, 

arin th shim: pl. pushumd— But pushwmd terdvas okhid ratt, * many 
fleas I had this might.’ 

Fuovn—eord م‎ Bor., roi —This term may be referred to the root bhrt, 
‘to nourish, to cherish, to maintain ; bhara, ‘one who cherishes, up- 
holds, su 00006 rts’ ete, Sdake nd (लिड verd, ‘because we had not 
flour;’ déman khandi rare, ' 5 ive me a little عدجا‎ 

Fiv—makié ; Bor, macha—These terms are referable to the Sr. mak- 





ee 11010 ` याः अ + 


shikd, اولي ؛‎ Bopp derives from this term the Latin musea, and the 9 
Old German raweca, ‘a gat am न 1 
Foor—enilé ; Bor., dinelo, ninelo—The Sr. adjective dina is defined 
‘poor, distressed, frig htened. By the addition of lo the Gypsies / 
have formed this word, applied now to those who are either extrava- 1 

५ t in their speech and actions, or suffering under alienation ‘of mind. 1 
Here in Turkey, it is translated constan ith y by the Turkish deli,‘ 1 

च 


fool’ Gr. कठ, ‘fool, [णाश The second word of Borrow has 
merely changed the initial d into m, Borrow, in the etymology of 
the word dinelo, gives the Pers. divunah (dtvane), 3 word common 
also among the Turks. This has no connection with the above men- 
tioned word, being from div, Sr. deva, ‘a god,’ by the addition of 
the ustal Pers, suffix dne, meaning ‘one in the power of a god or 
demon? the #مسسمة‎ of the Greek the damonepdros {° enraged ") of 
the present Greeks, Pilids abhia mol te denilé, “he drank that wine 
ane (became) a fool,’ i. ©. ‘was intoxicated, From denilé 13 formed 
deniliovéva, ‘1 become a fool:’ méya piliém ta deniliém, * 1 also drank 
वन 4 pirnd * B Bor. 2 5 
Foor—pird, ,فقوم‎ pinrd, تسواع‎ ;* [ ees ; Bor, pinro, pindro.— 
The Sr. id and pdda 
* to 





ل 


employs the words la, from the root pad,‏ والدسعه 

10 go, to move,’ whence our स Lat. 6 प्व ‘The बर 
Gypsy words have no relation to + is Sr. root, but ap pee 10:00 
from the verb par, ‘to pass, to traverse.” Of the four forms which I 
have given, the first appears to me to be most in use स So all the 
ع‎ 15, Mr. Brown's peera is probably a plural form, Pindé is 
1 pronounced pinrd, like mindé, minré, ‘mine’ (see p. 162). 
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क्वि ४ Gerad, pir 1 ध مون‎ 8 Arnit, Pp: 963. 
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Fran—dar; Bor, dar, سس لمك‎ | 

To vean, to be + क 10-- कतव; पिल, darebar, daraiiar.—These de- 

` finitions are all referable to the Sr. verbal root dri, der, ‘to respect, 

 venerate, dread,” whence comes dara, “fear, terror.’ 

Feven—trésco.—This is 9 Bulgarian word for ‘fever,’ particularly the 
intermittent autumnal fever, = revalent in the great valley of the 
Danube, It is related to the Slavonic fryasé, ‘I shake, 1 move, 
Both Greeks and Bulgarians, in speaking of intermittent fevers, give 
then this denomination. Gr, Ofgaq and @epuecia, The Gyps 4 1. have 
followed the usage of their neighbors, and apply this word solely to 
intermittent fevera. Borrow's term for ‘fever’ we have already ex- 

८ plained (see Baru). 


Figc—kheli.— 
Fic-tere—thelin.—Of doubtful etymology. Teréla te bhelia, ‘it has 
also figs.’ 


Fire—eerni—Of origin unknown to me: ए. Lvernia, 1... 71. 1, 
oka एलान 8 ‘for how mach didst thou buy that file jovénghe, ‘for 
six’ (‘pieces of money’ understood).* = 

To ritt—perdva—From the Sanskrit root par, pri, ‘to fill.’ 

Finckn—engiet, angrist; Br. wast; Bor. angusti—See Kino. Mr. 
Brown's wass is a mistake for * band,’ 

To rixisn—resdra.—This is one of the many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation is to me doubtful. The proper meaning of the word, as used 
by the Gypsies, is‘to finish business, work, a day's Iabor:’ resangit- 
émmi puti,*L have finished my business.’ It is often used imper- 
sonally : as reaéla, ‘it is enough ;" reséla man, tut, les, ‘it is enongh 
for me, thee, him ;’ na reséla, ‘it is not enough.’ It is used also in 
the sense of ‘arriving, reaching: nasti resvvghiémles, * 1 could not 
reach him; avdirés resarghiém, ‘today I have arrived;' Aamaresél ? 
“will he arrive "ا‎ 

Fine—yok ;| Br., yok; Bor., yoogue—This word, at first, might seem 
to be from the Turkish verb yoakmak, ‘to burn,’ imp. yok, ` burn 
thou.’ But it is my opinion that in the genuine Gypsy language 
we have no Torkish words. Iam not unaware of the general cor- 
ग्रा use of Turkish words among the Gypsies, whether Christian or 
Moslem, aa well as among uneducated Greeks and Armenians, But 
if the word be Turkish, how did the ee psies of Spain get it un- 
changed? They have neither known the Turks, nor had their fathers, 
in pasting through Europe, the slightest intercourse with them, 
I think, then, that this word 8 ‘is from the Sr. root पती, and its 
derivative and synonym yay, both meaning ‘to sacrifice, to offer in 
worship. | Jebeshds bushé yok, ‘let us sit near the ष्ट merta- 
वच नं yok, ° quench (lit. ‘I murder’) the fire; murfar ३ gat, 
*qaonch the fire.’ 

Finer—arkde,—This word, which I translate ‘first,’ seems to be related 
to afid, ‘here,’ with the particle da, expressing presence, time. It 





5 lay, 0 ५५, 7, 480, ع رسا‎ Jag, jak, jage, ‘fieber’" A + 357, 
+ See क has पत्तो already anid respecting this word, in Section tk 7 . 168). 








sonked in water, which is then sprinkled over the charcoal fire, in 
order to extinguish it. term is nowhere to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of our language, to my ku pee although it is. of a regular 
forsiation. It is in nae among some of the Greek blacksmiths, but is 
principally to be heard among the G 1 =. 

Eve—yak;* Br. yaka; Bor. aquia.—The final a of Mr. Brown's form 
is the charneteristic vowel of the plural, Yat is evidently from the 
Sr. akshi, aksha, ‘eye,’ which is coguate with the words used to denote 
‘eye’ in many of the Indo-European languages. The Latin कण 
implies an ancient form ocus, of which it is a diminutive. The जाव 
vouic has preserved this unchanged, in oko, ‘eye ;' Germ. ange; Eng. 
eye. The initial y of this term is a euphonic prefix: so, in (र्ण 
we say often yéma for ,عبله‎ ‘blood.’ fone yak, ‘my ९४८; perdile 
me yakd, ‘my eyes were full (of tears); ditéla man to yoki, ‘he looked 
me in the eyes;’ banddva me yakd, ^ [ close my eyes.’T 

Eye-sz0w—por—This may be referred to the Sr. bra, ‘an eye-brow,’ 
which appears in مه‎ age cognate languages, more or less altered : 
Zend brvat; Pers. ibru; Slav. brow; Gr. पवृ; Eng. brow, etc. The 
rejection of the liquid r, when united to other consonants, is extremely 
common with the Gypsies (see Section TV). Makardé povd, * painted 
eye-brows.’ 

F, 

To ratt-—pertva.—This is the Sr. pai, “to move downwards, to fall, to 
descend.’ Aor, pelidm, ‘I have fallen.” Tt is a very common word 
among all the Gypsies. 0 yek pelotar, ‘the one after falling ;’ per te 
devléste, ‘fall on thy back’ (lit, ‘on thy God’); pild and pele, * fallen '؛‎ 
2404 iaém, *T om fallen,’ * I fell’ The change of 4 to r we have 
noticed above. 

` Fat—parvardé—From the Sr, root vardh, ‘to increasé,” with the prefix 
pra or pari; pravriddha, * incrensod.’ Parvardé mea, * fat ment. 

Farnen—dal ;t Br, dat: Bor. bate, bate.-—Dat corresponds to the Sr. 
तैत, tata, ‘father,’ while befo, batu probably come from the Sr. prié, 
‘father, which has aoe in ५. all the iy ew modern 
European languages, mo ified according to the 8 pi tof each language: 
Pers, beder, Gr, 31377, Lat, peter, Gernn roter, Eng. father. فلك‎ ini 0 
dat? “is thy father bere’ lékoro dat, ‘her father;’ meré dat, td dat, 
‘my father, thy father.’ 

Fatuer-1x-Law—ahasird, sasiré.— 

Mortiee-is-Law—shasii, sashvi—Both these terms may be easily con- 
nected with the well known Sr. words geagure, ‘futher-in-law,’ and 
ممع‎ + mother-in-law,’ which sre Sein into the Latin socerua and 
Greek dvpis: compare Germ, schwitAer and sehwiegervater. 





——————————————————————————————E 

9 “Jak. ‘ooil?” Vaillant, p. 800, “Jakeh, ‘ange.”” Arndt, p. 374. 

+ The Armenian ack is from the same root, accommodated to the ولع متم‎ sounds 
of the language, which indulges freely in transposition of letters and interchange of 
similar sournls.—Tr. 

t “Tat, *pere,” Vaillant, p. 451. 

5 It is found in many languages, as Eng. daddy, Welsh fad, Irieh taid, Russian 
tatra, etc.—To. 
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‘Ean—tonn; Br., bana; Bor., cani.—The Sr. dorna, ‘ear, 


Eanty—ré0o,—This ॐ 9 Slavonic term, rénv (ndy.), ‘early, very early.’ 
The Gr, dpging and कर्द of the New Testament are avers 5 trans- 
lated by this term. dwo २4१० is frequently to be نا‎ in the 
mouth of the Gypsies, The Greeks often say in a similar way, गहनं 
apm, ‘weryearly.” Turk. chapik chapuk, ‘quickly. Adde (zade) rane, 


‘every morning. 50 | 
Eanta—pur, phov, pfuv,*—This is the Sr. bhi, ‘the earth.’ Many Gyp- 
sies pronounce it bhu, others fu. To tho م‎ ronunciation of this word 
are applicable the observations which I have already made in. the 
preceding Section (p.162), Puvéskero, ‘of the earth; chin أل‎ puy, 
‘to the ground. Re | "8 
To xat—Kidva.—This is the common Sr, root क्तव, ‘to eat.’ Jai te काज 
manréd الماع‎ ? ‘can (tit. ‘is there 7 Lent a little bread? dikdva ka 
teréx onghi te Khas, ' 1 see that thon hast appetite (lit. ‘heart 4 هما(‎ चः 
thuké manré nd khalidta, ‘dry bread is not to be eaten: Ahalidla is 
the mid. form of #ialiovdea, Ahasdi, ‘food,’ is a i plied to whatever 
is eaten with bread; Gr. éyo¢, Tork. fafék: arakéla monrd, khasdi te 
khéva, ‘there is found bread (and) food for thee to eat;’ ta na LAdras, 
‘and should I not eat;’ thandi thdsales, ‘a little we eat (of) it; te 
bhén م‎ chavé gudlé tut, ‘that the children may drink (lit. eat’) sweet 
milk.’ 1 
Eoco—emrd; एका نعمه‎ 116 57. neu श nonn aida means ‘an egg, 
مدان‎ ° ॥ testicle.’ It has both these significations among the!(rypsies, 
In this they have followed not only the usage of their mother tongue, ` 
but that of the Turks and Greeks: ef. Turk. gumurta, ‘an eggpa tes- 
ticle’ Gr, évyér (anc, Gbr), ‘an egg, a testicle’ The Gypsies of Tur- 
key have added an initial م‎ to their noun. This word 1 nave some- 
times heard pronoanced vonto. The | ronunciation of the dental con- 
eonant in it resembles that of do and ro in mendé, munrd, ‘mine,’ of 
which we have already spoken in the former Section (p, 162), 
Eu aciareEpn—See Dry. | 4 
Eurrr—chuché—Referable to the Sr. adj. fuchha, ‘void, empty.’ It is 
often used by the Gypsies for ‘a dull man, an empty mind : compare 
Turk. bork, ‘empty.’ The Greeks aleo, borrowing this Turkish term, 
say देन क्वि कतनत, ‘a gool-for-nothing man.’ 
Excoumexicatiox—falipé—This abstract noun is formed from sald, 
‘binck,’ by the addition of the usual particle pe, 1 have noted the 
word merely to show its peculiar use among the Gypsies, and becagse 
cof its interest as a religious term. Excommunication is frequently 
resorted to in order to induce thieves to give up stolen property; 
although bot rarely in the case of Gypsy delinquents, on account of 
their irreligion. | | १ 
Extrsovisner—rrehtila—This is a Greck term, वक्व By the 
“Gypsy blacksmiths it is applied to small pieces of old straw carpet, 





«+ ,مألل‎ chu, ‘terre.’ Vaillant, ) gir ‡ "صر‎ do, क, 395 ; “obAw, ها"‎ terre.”” 
مل‎ 9. 401. "Pu, bu, pute, epebu.” Arndt, p. 257. 











‘drink,’ related to the Sr. pita, Lat. potum, Gr. wordy, Slav. कक 
° तीत." من نازر‎ akAid mol, *he drank that wine?’ dn te pics, * bring 


, (१.९. ‘come’), let us drink ;’ Ehandi mol para, ‘a (11110 wine I drink.’ 

Davsx, Isroxicaten—matlé ; Bor., mato—From the Sr. root med, 
‘to be merry, intoxicated, excited, : or mad,’ part. matfa, ‘intoxicated.’ 
We find this word in the Latin: Pliny calls the white vine ॥ थ 
alba) madon, and Plautus the intoxicated madulsa; and althongh 
these terms are derived by the lexicographers from madeo, still I 
think they should rather be referred to the Sr. mad. Gr. satia and 
pariy, ‘levity, folly,’ properly originate from this Sr. root. Aatid, 
coming evidently from Ae م‎ Sr. maffa, should be written with fl. 
Maité isi, ‘he is dronken,’ pronounced in an abbreviated form 
maida, 

To become pruxk—mdattiovdra—A com ape ind verb, from #८।।४, * drunk- 
en,’ and .مكمه‎ The form is the usual mid. voice. Mastili¢m (aor.), 
‘I became intoxicated '؛‎ mattiovéna, ‘they became intoxicated.’ 

Day, Emactarnn—shukd; Bor. juco, fem, jugui—From the Sr. ver- 
bal root push, ‘to dry,’ is formed the adj gushka, ‘dry, slim, emacia- 
ted.’ Compare Slav. awhin, | dry, sishfa, ‘dry land,’ in distinction 
from the sea; Lat. siccus. Shuké manrd, ‘dry bread,’ denoting bread 
without any other food; shaké manré na khalidla, ‘bread alone can- 
not be eaten; shukd manish, ‘an emaciated man;’ shui romni, ‘a 
lean woman.’ 

To pev—shukiardve, shikiovdva,—Of these two terms, the former is 
transitive, ‘to dry, to expose any thing to the sun or fire to be dried ;’ 
the latter is a middle verb, ‘to become शु १ (Gr. ب(دسبدسلم رمه‎ as with 
other verbs of this formation (Section ४), Stwkilidm, ‘1 have be- 
come dry ;’ hashukrovél (fut.), * he will be dried.’ 

Dexo—goshné.—There seems to exist, in the first syllable of this term, 
the Sr. go, ‘a cow,’ compare modern Greek fours, ‘the dun 5 of the 
bovine species,’ to which may be referred another Gypsy term, dunisfa, 
‘dung. Gorskné, ‘dungs,’ corresponds to xdmpog, xdéngor, xdmparar, 
,ودنع‎ *excrements.'® 

Doo—chukdl; Br. rikono; .تم‎ chuquel.—For the ا‎ [7०३१107 of rikona, 
ممم‎ wHetr. The other two are perhaps from the Sr. jutufa and 
jokuta, ‘dog! Kon dinida amaré fo ध ‘who struck our dog?’ 

Dwanrmn, Suaut—thurdé; Bor., chirdé,—Both these terms are refer- 
able to the Sr. brié, ‘to cut off whence the Lat. curtus,t It. corto, 
Fr. court, Germ, kurz, Our xvgrés, which is of the ९ derivation 
with the Lat. curtus, signifies generally ‘humpbacked.’ .I think also 
that a xouged;, xovpeior, xougls are of the same origin, Ahwrdd is 
applied to a ey at the breast, to a young man, etc, Aaméla te 
pandrevél khurdé, ‘he wished to be married young’ ( pandrevdl كت‎ 
ee ; khurdé chard, ‘a young child; £Aurdé machorénghe, 
‘to the small fish:’ द्षव is properly ‘small in body or mind.’ | 


Pott, under grofi, has = एताति, gmoy, Walach. gunoin, * mist ; gurem-‏ م 
pare, ४०४५" 4.५4‏ ,1 
kedrods, by transposition of + and द-प.‏ 0 1 








tive termination among the Bet صم‎ ypsics. As whiteness is 3 २ mbol of 
purity, so is blackness associated with whatever is filthy and unclean. 
This word, which has مقلع‎ the ont. of ‘black’ in Sr., is an- 
doubtedly related, then, with the Gr, عستم‎ ‘black, and ७0०9, + ink.’ 
To the same origin 1 refer another Gypsy nay word, mutfand, ‘dark,’ from 
the Sr. adj. mafia. Borrow has mulani, ‘sad To tikné ist melalé, 
‘thy children are dirty.’ 

; become pirry—melaliordva.—A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
compounded of meladdé, ‘dirty,’ and avdea (see Section V). Melalidm, 
* 1 have been dirtied.’ 

Doon—der, تعفد‎ Bor. 6urda.—The derivation of both these terms 
is very evident. The Sr. dodra, ‘door, gate, passage,’ भ pears in both 
ancient and modern languages: Zend drara, Pers. der, Gr. digo, 
Goth, dauwr, Eng. door uradyvdra, composed of dudra and pura, 
‘city, is the same as our कपु “ga: city-gate." I refer Borrow’s 
word to this compound, which in the mooth of the Gypsies has lost 
its Inst syllable. If this etymol 0 be correct, we may here find the 
derivation of the Latin perfa, ‘This term is by some Gypsies क । 
nounced def, by the natural commutation of the liquids: Aon déle 
ovular? ‘who knocks at the door! éand © ए ‘shut the door; 
dai dar teréla, *it has two doors.’ 

Downs, skLow—lelé, felé; Bor., ostelis, osfeliimThis word, common 
also to the Slavonic (doly, ‘down'), 1 refer to the Sr. fala, ‘deep, a 
low place, the foundation of any thing.’ With it is connected, prob- 
ably, the Latin tellws, ‘earth’ The telé of the Gypsies is the regular 
locative case of tala—iale. The anal 2 gy is manifest. In Borrow 
these forms seem to bave an initial euphonic syllable, foreign to the 
original word. | 

Dreau—sunad.—Compare Sr, srapna, Gr. ,مه«‎ Lat. sopnus, somnue, 
‘sleep;’ Lat. sopnium, somnium, Gr. drier, ‘dream,’ lit. ‘in sleep’ 
(iv dew); Slav. sdnie, ‘dream,’ from son", ‘sleep.’ In the same man- 
ner, by the fy eae of the radical p, has been formed the Gypsy 
न which, like the Latin somnium from sopnium, was probably at 

first supnd. Me sunnéste, ‘in my dream.’ | | 

To paess—uryardeo.—In order to make intelligible the meaning of this 
verb, it is well to any that it is used precisely as the Greeks use their 
orolizou, * adorn myself, 1 pot on clean clothes, or fine clothes,’ 
Tt has also the signification of ‘changing clothes,’ and often simple 
‘dressing,’ as to dress for a ball or party, etc. To me it seems related 
to the Sr. adj. drya, ‘of s 6 family, apposite, proper:’ unless it 
be rather connected with the root wrnw, ‘to cover, envelop, dress.’ 
Uryoipé, ‘raiment; wryanghids tit, ‘thou hast dressed thyself.’ Some 
Gypsies say urydea, "1 dress.’ 

To puixk—pidra >} Bor., piyar, fapilfar.—Two Sr, roots exist, iti- 
ner related to each other, to which these Gypsy terms can be re- 
ferred; namely, pd and pl, ‘to drink, to nourish, Borrow has pita, 











; ५ م‎ (probably क). ` 
~ ها‎ ١ : | rr ५ [1 0. in 71 जरो | : v aillant, 380. 1 वभ = । 
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Mis they left and came;’ प्क kanashés? “when wilt thou depart! due 
त्ती हय, “it goes swiftly’ (of a horse); nash améndor, olindar, * de- 
part from us, from them > part. nasié, ‘departed’ 5 

Devin.—fenk; Br., benk; Bor., dengue, tenqui—Sengé isi, or hengdsi, 
the is a devil? ja take bende, ' 5 ‘o पला also to the devil,’ an impre- 
eation; bengald mandsh, ‘a devilish man,’ Le. ‘a cunning man,’ 

To nre—merava—We have in other parts of our Vocabulary terms 
which are connected with this verb, ns mold, ‘dead, death,’ meripé, 
‘death,’ merdé, *sick’ (Bor.), murtardea, * 1 murder’ We have سنن‎ 
casion, in defini त terms, to speak of the Sr. root mri, ‘to die,’ 
which is to be found in a great at Inngtages, bearing intimate 
relation to the Sanskrit. It was naturally to be expected that a word 
hich has retained its ol se in so many languages, having more or 
less affinity to the Sanskrit, should also be preserved in the Gypsy. 
Tn ^ 6, me + of meripé, ‘death,’ we have noticed some of the affinities 

of this vert among. the Indo-European languages. The reader may 
be pleased to see the word mmmning with slight variations through so 
many lan श छह The Zend has mere, ‘to die” and the transitive 
merec, ‘to kill’ Pers, merden, ‘to dic,’ merd, ‘a mar,’ corresponding 
to the pee lish use of the word mortal, * one liable to death, a man. 
With the Sr. part. mrifa corresponds the Gr. Spords, and with amria, 
Guooros, “immortal,” and duggoola, ‘the food of immortals.’ The 
Albanians, from the Gr. Jgords, have formed their verb fees, ‘to die,’ 
while they have retained the original in a purer form in يوا‎ 
‘death.’ The Lat. morior has no need of explanation, The Gr, 
popetvw has even to this day the same signification among the modern 
Greeks that it had among their fathers: it is applied to the death of 
plants, and to the wasting of life by long disease, the sepaowis of 
the ancient Greeks. The European languages, Latin and German, 
bare retained the word, particularly in its transitive form, fo murder, 
Slav. umyrdéya, “I die’ and morié, ‘to kill" Maldtar, ‘after 
dying.” 

To णावता Sr, verbal root Lhan is ‘to dic, to delve.” Aha- 
nimi, * [ digs * would be in the Gypsy f ‘language fhandra, instead of 
khatéve, But the Gypsies, as we shall have hereafter occasion to 
demonstrate, instead of borrowing directly from the original root, 
have made use of participles as roots, and from thence have formed 
many of their يناعمب‎ We have an example in ditt, ‘pain,’ duddea, 
‘to be in pain.’ So here the 1 . khdta, * dug, excavated,’ has served 
جد‎ the root of khaldva, ‘I dig. Adm Ahatelalen? ‘who digs (i, بت‎ 

4 ‘enltivates’) them ह 

Diary—melafo.—Compare the Sr. noun mada, ‘ dirt, filth, sediment,’ and 
the same as an adjective, ‘dirty, pe 7५ The Sr. adjective malina 
may have given ongin to the Gypsy adj. melafé, by the mutation of 
nto 4 Tt appears to me, however, to be a regular Gypsy forma- 
tion from nel, ‘dirt,’ by the addition of fo, which ts a common adjec- 





: The Arm. language has mer-nil, ‘to die! merizoene!, ‘to murder; maril, * to 
faint away ;' mad,‘ death," ‘mahganafsou,’* mortal; ‘enmah,’ ‘immortal.'—Tx. 
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common among them all, and they use it as we use the phrase “do 
not revile me.” Armdn ddéve is ‘to curse.’ But it is rarely used in 
any other form than the one given above, precisely as the Greeks 
never use the term علوم‎ save as an imprecation, 

To cur—chindva; Bor., chinelar, achinelar—The Gypsies use this word 
indifferently, either for cuttin ng in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
for reaping. Borrow also defines the word chinelar “to cut, to reap.” 
The Sr, chhid, ‘to ent, to divide,’ inserts ann before jts final radical, 
like all verbs of the same conjugation: chiinaa, from this root, is 
‘divided, cut.’ The Gypsies have 3 aga ted the final radical conso- 
nant, and in its place have preserved the characteristic mn of the con- 
jugation. Borrow’s addition of an initial क to cAinelar is a pleonasm 
freqnently found in his vocabulary. Chindea, and, in the passive form, 
chintowdra, is used ० in the sense of ‘I am tired.’ Among 
the ancient Greeks, the word अत had thia signification: पविते "ذه‎ 
dvafdryy مام‎ (Xen.), and =émo;, ‘pain, labor,’ evidently prove it. 
Compare Mod. Greck dadage, dxdaqgea, ‘| am tired;' ذه‎ dere we अका, 
‘the tooth ey 9179 me.” The Turks use the passi ive, denimek, + to be cot’ 
(act. &esmek), for ‘to be tired or wearied. So that the Gypsies have 
tmitated the waco aes of their neighbors. Chiniovdva kina pirdva, ‘1 
get tired when | walk? bana shundvales moghi chinddé, ‘when I hear 
سبل‎ my heart (is) afflicted’ (lit. ‘cut"): chinghiém, كمه‎ 

To cer with a knife, to warrr.e—choldva.—The Sr, root chdur we shall 
have occasion to explain in Ke peaking of churi, ‘knife,’ to which it has 
doubtless given origin, as well as to this verb شامق‎ It is singular 
that the liquid r should have been retained in the noun, and changed 


to f in the verb. 
Dp. 


Dar—divés, ghieés; Br, ghives; Bor, chibes.—Related to the Sr. dir,* 
denoting * heaven, day,’ From divés comes चाजा, ‘the day breaks,’ 
K i dives, *fow days ;’ dtveséskoro, ‘ wages for a day's work;’ sard 
divés, ‘every day;’ keti divés? ‘how many dayst" Ghivés is more 
general among the Moslem 8 05169. 

Dear—fosukov; Gor, cajuco—This is a common word, well known 
and familiar to all the ae ies. Tam unable to give it any satisfac- 
tory Sr. derivation, though it seems to be related to that idiom 

Dearn—mold, meripé; Bor., ecg Se ip This is evidently from the = 
root mri, ‘to die,” which we find in nearly all the European عتما‎ 

१०१६ living and dead. fold is the Sr. méra, ‘death, murder,’ by 
the change of ماع‎ १, The ultimate pe, pen is the customary particle 


forming abstract nouns, numerous examples of which are to be met 
with in our Vocabulary. For farther elucidation of this term, see 
to DIE. Lely 


ठ to scratch, to dig.’ कणाः chin ا‎ pur, ‘deep into the earth. 
To pevantr—nashara; Bor, najabar, najar—This verb 1 refer to the 
root nag, ‘to disappear, to cease to be, to perish.’ Naaghid ¢ चत, 


ey Pe क 


Degrp—thdr-—This term derives itself from the Sr. root khur,t ‘to cut, 
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chardé isi o amakei (Gr, ६४६०}, * the carringe was uncovered.’ [char 
cope aor.), ‘I have covered.’ 

Coven + Bor, pichiscas.— 

To coran—sAastea,—From the Sr. root ,مقط‎ ‘to cough.’ The change of 
the guttural ¢ into the aspirate A is observable in other Gypsy words, 
as we sliall have occasion frequently to notice in the course of this 
memoir. Many Gypsies pronounce the noun as thongh it were writ- 
ten with a Greek ,ير‎ Their pronunciation of the aspirate A is so feeble 
at times as to be scarcely heard. Borrow derives his term from Sr. 
ritahava, ‘cough. Aut hasdea,‘T cough much! _ 

To couxnt—ghendve ; Bor., ginar, jnor—The Sr, verb gon means ‘to 
count, to reckon Bad number, to calculate.” Though applied to ecal- 
enlations of a higher order ८ y the Hindus, it is now by the (च्ञ 
confined solely to counting. Many of them can count no higher than 
ten in their vernacular tongue. The word is frequently used : in the 
sense of considering or reflecting. Palafutne ghen, ‘consider the 
consequences’ (lit, ‘the afterward things’), So also the Greeks; 
pétga ra doregerd cow, 

Cow—see ox. 

Crepirus venrris—thdn—Of doubtful 6 ology. 

Cross—tarshal, trushal ; Bor. trijul—aAll the religious terms of the 
Gypsies are of peculiar interest. Unfortunately for their history, they 
have few such which are vernacular, and, like the Persians and Turks, 
have borrowed nearly all from the people among whom they live, 
and whose religion they have embraced. This, however, is a singu- 
lar exception. It seems to be related to the Sr. tricitla, ‘a trident, 
a three-pointed pike or spear, 9) ecially the weapon of Siva.’ Te 
many Gypsies this word is entirely unknown, and in its place ther 
nse the Greek orovgds: Aerdea mo sfarrds, ‘1 make my cross, [ cross 
myself 

To cry ovr—bashdva,—This ८1 ترود‎ verb may be referred to Sr. wig, ‘to 
aound, to cry as a bird, to call,’ etc, These definitions po to prove 
that the verb was lied by the Hindus to all these sounds of ani- 
mals expressed by छ e Lat. ulufare. So, too, with the Gypsies, who 
use it in a very general sense, and apply it not only to quadrapeds, 
but to birds also, © bagsnd bashélo, *the cock crows; bashéla o chukél, 
*the dog barks.’ 

Cunse—armda.—This is an imprecation very mach in use among the 
Gypsies, 1 will endeavor to explain it by the usages of the natives, 
both Greeks and Turks, Armen and arma signify in Sanskrit ‘disease 

of aga eyes, and consequent blindness,’ The Turks, among their 

imprecations, ول برستي‎ make use of the phrases Aidr of, ‘ mayest thou 
become blind ;’ Aidr कतिकः ‘may he become blind.’ The Greeks very 
often exclaim to one another tips, ‘blindness; rt رع ساود‎ ‘mayest 
thou become blind.” In a similar manner, as 1 conceive, this Sr. word 
in the mouth of the Gy paies ves became a word of imprecation, having 
the same signification with the Greek and Turkish terms. They know 
nothing of the primary Sr. signification of arman, and, when asked 
the meaning of the term, they answer “ it is a Slaogauia, ‘a curse.’ ™ 
The phrase Ma déman armdn, ‘do not give me a corse,’ is extremely 
TOL, Vii. 2 
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Corp—shil, shilalé; Bor, il, jir, grit —These terms are derived from 
the common Sr, fifa, * cold, frozen.’ Borrow’s form gris is, I think, 
a mistake; for it seems connected with the Sr. grishma, which signi 
fies ‘heat, the hot season of the year.’ In comparing words of the 
Gypsy langnage with the corresponding Sr. adjectives in fa, we see 
that they often change ठ this final syllable to ? ; hiss patam, ^ hondred,’ 
becomes shel and shevdl ; sita, ‘ gral in, becomes jil; and this word 
fifa, shil, Shilalé, * frigid ;’ shif but, ‘very cold; साठ palwval, 
‘cold wind.’ | 

To feel corn—ashilaliovéea.—Verb compounded of shilald, ‘cold, and 

avira, *to come, to be’ (Section +}. 

Corr—furi, furi; Br, curee; Bor. scullo.—May not the first words 
be related to the Sr, Awrdja, ‘a light bay horse with back legs? 

Cous—Aangli—There are two Sr. words to which this term can be 
referred ; Aunkafa, ‘a comb, an instrument for cleaning the hnir," and 
kankifa, * 8 skeleton.’ I am inclined to give the preference to the 
latter, as more natural, and more congenial to the commutation of 
consonants observed in the formation of the Gypsy language. 

To coma—ghantiva.*—This verb scems to have no relation to (व, 
‘a comb,’ but may be connected with Sr, unto, kantaka, ‘a thorn, 
| goad, +" ete. Ghantiva md sherd, + [ comb my head ;’ ghantivaman, 

ग “Teomb myself;’ Gr. साक, 

To come—ardva.—aAor, aeghiém and alfidm, Ich allidm te dikdw tit, 
‘yesterday I came to see thee;’ nashkidn f allidn, ‘they left and 
came’ odake allé? ‘wh 1. have they come!" allidm «قاعطة‎ क ,هنا‎ *1 
came from the river; + koamevés? ‘when wilt thou come? but 
lachés, avdre, ‘very well, 1 am coming ;’ favéla td dat, fe penés mdn- 
,عقو‎ *should thy fat her come, let me know it’ (i.c. ‘thon shouldst 
tell it to me’). sak 

To coxcear—gariita—It is difficult to refer this verb to any known Sr. 
root, Without violating the common rules of Gypsy derivation. Garda- 
ramon, ‘1 hide myself xginrower; gordetut, ‘hide thyself;’ garati- 
cand لهم‎ ‘a hidden man’ (1. €. ‘a mysterions person”), mvotixds, 

To cook—prkava.—Sr, pach, ‘to mature by cooking or ripening, to 
boil, to dress.” Pers. pukAten, ‘to cook; putAie, * cooked, matured ; 
Slav. ,تطعم‎ ‘I cook,’ which has changed the Sr. palatal ch into the 

| क i, like the Gypsy. This verb is extremely common, and well 
प to all the Gypsies. #Pekilé, ‘baked, cooked’ (ad pers. aor, 
pass.); pekd, ‘cooked ;’ Sr. pakra, ‘ cooked, Pe 

Coo.—sudré.— Evidently the Pers, serd, ‘cold, frigid.’ It is often ap- 
plied to water, to express its freshness. Sudro peni, * cool water ;’ 
ننم‎ tut, ‘cold milk.’ It is often confounded with shilald, + cold." 

To covEr—ucharira.—The close coincidence of form between this 

word and the Sr. wehchardme, ‘I arise, go up,’ leads me to conjecture 

their relationship, notwithstanding the difference of meaning. Mid. 

volee: urhardvaman, + cover myself wehardraman ₹ poplomalénja 

(Gr. ee + * 1 cover myself with quilts;’ part. wehardd, * cov- 

ered’ binchardé, ‘uneovered,’ pronounced often buchardé; as bu- 





* Pronounced yanfdra, with a Gr. y (yarrago) 
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(रा-क; fem. rakli, ‘a female child, a daughter.’—This term, 
though frequently confounded with chawd, ‘a boy, a child,’ means prop- 
erly ‘the little one,’ td wexpiy of the Greeks. Teréla panjé raklén, ‘she 
has five children :’ yauré raklénja, ‘with other children! It is used 
often for ‘the child at the the breast, the babe; Gr. «توسم‎ 

Cuateruas—kAristuné.— Although 1 have made particular inquiries after 
terma of a religious character in the native Gypsy language, I must 
confess that very few are to be found. I have noted in other parts of 
the Vocabulary such as are of pure Sr. origin. The rest are from 
the Greek, Christmas, in modern Greek, is called 53 yororévyerra 
[अकाः तन्वा), 1. به‎ * Christ's birth,’ from which has been formed 
this Gypsy word, with the accent on the final syllable, 

Cacron—éarghiri + ,عمق‎ cangri—These two words are of Euro pene | 
origin, from the Gr, ९२०1१04७, and مون‎ ofxog; Germ. Kirche, Eng. 
kirk and church, are from the latter, The Latin nations have prefer- 

ped beadgaia; [t. chiens, Fr. مر اول‎ 

Cizax—shuchd, shuzd—The Sr. adjective cuchi, from the root इण, 
‘to be pure or clean, means + white, pure,’ ete. All the numerous de- 
rivatives from this verb have the same idea of cleanliness, physical or 
mental, By some Gypsies the word is pronounced shuzd ; shuchd, 
however, is the more common pronunciation. Shuchipé, cleanliness,’ 
is formed by the addition of the usual particle pd. SAuecAi romnl, ‘a 
clean woman; shuckdé chard, ‘a clean child’ 

To cLaaxse—hoshdva, gothdve.—The signification of this term is *to 
make clean, either by rubbing, washing, or sponging.” The Greeks 
now use the word कतभृ (५ (1 clean,” from कवी, * 3 sponge.’ 115 
etymology is obseure, Aor. Aasklidm,*T made clean, I cleansed.’ 

Crorume—pdia; Bor, plata—This term 1 derive from the Sr. Pat a, 
pati, patta, ete., all meaning ‘cloth, colored cloth, a garment.’ The 
G ان‎ बर s of Spain, for euphony’s sake, have inserted an / in the first 
syllable. The word, pronounced patané by some Gypsies, 15 by ee 
applied to the bands and various pieces of gloth with which babes are 
swathed, | 

Coat—angér; Br..anga; Bor., fangar—This is the unchanged 5r, an- 
ane jira, ‘coal’ Borrow adds an initial ¢ by mistake; or, more proba- 

y, it isa د‎ of the article ef, which the नध. ونا‎ [95 have 

universally ted. The Gypsy language suffers what many others 
do, sometimes cutting off from, and sometimes adding to, the most 
common words: as Wéfos (the name of the الك‎ Romi eis now 
"(त ele tie तदक (‘to the city’), Turk. Stamboul; European Salon- 
ica for Thessalonica; Eng, dropsy for hydrapsy (Edguy) 6 
ىه‎ collier, one who sells couls,’ 

Cock—besnd, bashnd: Bor, barné,—This word, thongh apparently 
more chan: हः ५ than many others, I am inclined to refer to the Sr. 
pakshin, ‘fowl, bird,’ from paksha, ‘wing, feather! The interchange 
of the consonants is natoral. 0 boshnd hal fiskoro in? ‘the cock, whose 
is it?’ € buandakoro, ‘of the cock ;’ م‎ dasnéngoro, ‘of the cocks.’ 





ee = 

# The Armenian word fur chorch is yegeghetsi, which is ixxanma, transformed 
to accord with Armenian rules of eupbony, and shows us bow strangely a word can 
be modified in passing from one tongue to another—Ta 
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business ;° ferdva bat putid, * 1 have moch business’ Puli (pl. 211४} 
is also applied to the implements of work. Déman me putid, * give 
me my implements.” Autiddora, ‘a duy-laborer.’"* 

To scev—éindea,—This verb I refer to the Sr. root Ari (pres. Arindmr), 
‘to buy, to barter, to exchange.” It is astriking example of the un- 
questionable relation of the Gypsy and Sanskrit idioms. The = has 
been lost, as in many other like 






=. oo [ = is حنقة‎ 


eases (see Section TV). With ei 
ps refixed, Ari means ‘to sell:’ so also among the Gypsies, bikindes or 
سمشل‎ means ‘to sell.” Ainghiém yék ordst, ١1 bought 9 hore; 
karin kinghtén اا‎ chuklés? ‘when didst thou buy thy dog! चत 
léskoro, méya Kinghidmles, ‘it was bis, and 1 bought it.’ 


€, 


Cannacr—ahah; Bor, chaja, resi —This may possibly be the Sr. gakhe, 
‘plant,’ limited by the Gyps jes to signify ‘cabbage,’ in like manner 
as by the modern Greeks the ancient term d4yerov, ؛‎ rege table.” This 
eg ee oture is strengthened by the analogy of Borrow's term reviz 
which we shall haye occasion to explain in speaking of vireraan: 
applies in former times to savory substances in general, it has come 
‘to be limited exclusively to the vine by the Gypsies of Turkey, and 
to the cab by those of Spek nin. 

CacanE— 4 hidva, kiliéve —The verb is pronounced in both these 

| ways. Fut, AamakAlidv, “1 shall void, eacabo ;" AAdendd and khendd, 
: ‘cooatua;" khlenghiem, ‘1 have voided.’ The origin of this term is 
unknown to me, 

Caxe—ran.—OV uncertain etymology. 

Canmace—rordin.—This term is intimately related to deré, ‘a sailing 
vessel,’ which we shall note in defining suir. Both seem to pues 

to the Sr. root biri, ‘to carry, to bear.” Vordén I have heard u: 
at times for ‘a pack-horse.’ 

To be cuxaren—*hokhdenioniva,—Compound verb, from khokhavnd, 
‘a liar, one cheated, and avdra, Te चा sarrd o manish nina bho- 
khdeniovél, ‘ were he to see all (1, €. ‘every thing’), a man would not - 
be cheated.’ For a clear understanding of these compound verbs, the 
reader must examine the explanation of the component parts of the 
verb, in their nip yr 1 Khokharniovélman, ‘he cheated me.’ 

Cazese—erdl.—The Sr. éahira is defined ‘water, milk,’ and from it is 
derived this Gypsy term, The com poe ond consonant 404, كن‎ we shall 
have occasion to show in the next Section, 0 is constantly changed to 
the simple 4 Aotér kerdl, ^ 9 little cheese? قفخ‎ o yavér herdsales keral, 
“and the remainder (i. .ع‎ ‘ milk") we make cheese.’ 

To cusw—rhamkerdva.—This is a compound verb, composed of cham 
—Sr, cham, ‘to eat,to drink, to take ont ظ‎ म 5 into the mouth fi 35 
0०4 لمق"‎ the Gypsy verb ,عملا‎ * 1 make, I do,’ from the Sr. أب‎ 
‘to make,’ which we shall explain he speaking of the verb to अन, 

Carckes—charri.—This is the usugl ish yorrw or yaorri, ‘the young 
of any animal; Gr, अकर 





©» Pott hg sree نكم‎ as a pn henge ble origin of this term. 
+ The Armenian (लज्‌, by च of ह ton, may be from this root —Tx. 
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Brotusn—pral, plal ;* Dome plan, وو ماهر‎ 

Srsten—pen; Bor, plani.—Except for the. first of these forms, one 
world hardly believe them to be the Sr. bhrdiri, the correlative of = 
many Asiatic and European synonymes: in the Zend érdétar; Pers, 
berader; Lat. frater; Gr. कृ Goth. drathar; Germ, brader; Eng. 
brother; Slav. brash; Russ, brat; Bulg. erat, The Turkish Gy 9 jes 
have eet preserved the word nearly like its archetype, to which 
we can thus refer the three forms of Borrow, which are undoubtedly 
from bhrdtri, metamorphosed according to the natural interchanges 
of letters. Pal approaches the Lithuanian brofis, * brother’ (Bopp). 
Pen and plont are from the same Sr. original. The Hindus nse 
another word, srasri, ‘sister,’ Lat. soror, Amoaré penid, ‘our sister’ 
(ace. case); te praléskoro nde? ‘thy brother's name! कला praién 
ديعم‎ 2 ‘how many brothers hast thou?” me praléskoro keréaste, ‘in 
my brother's house.’ 

Buon—fizos.—Helated to the Sr. parw, ‘an animal in general, a beast, 
a goat.’ A diminutive form of this term is durnd, burnt, ‘a she-goat.’ 
Chung ungali buzni, “a Bret Fa notte she-goat; Guznord, ‘kid; عم‎ 
ghids ditt buznoré, ‘she liad (lit. * begat’) two kids.’ 

Buieantax—dds.—This appellation is given by the Gypsies to the ou- 
merous Bulgarians liv ng + among them, or coming from Bulga ia 19 
the summer season to till the lands of the Greek and Turkish land- 
holders. The Bulgarians are found in vast nombers on the Innds of 
Roumelia. They are called Bovdyapo by the Greeks, Bulghér by the 
Turks, and Bulgar by themselves, To them this appellation dus is 
utterly unknown. It ts, however, extremely interesting, as being, 7 Ts 
haps, a reminiscence of the words Dacia, Dacian. Dasha, pl. of 1; ds; 
dani, ‘a Bulgarian woman; dasord (pl. dasore), ‘a young प 3 
वतका, *n Ain Sechaba girl ;" ,سعط ممه‎ adj., * Bulgarian; das- 
fant chip, ‘the Bulgarian language ; dastkanes, ‘in a Bulgarian 
manner’ —Sovkyeourrl, 

To svan—tapidva, fapioréve.—In speaking of natu, | have referred to 
the Sr. verb fap, *to burn, to be hot.’ It is only here and in tevidra, 
*] boil,” that we meet it as a verb, used 95 fap is in Sanskrit. 

Bestxess—puti, buti,—This term, in frequent ure among all the Gyp- 
sies, 1 have rendered by the term * business’ in English, in preference 
toany other. It is the Greek dowlsje, ‘service, work, business,” the 
use of which may be illustrated by a few colloquial expressions: thus 
we frequently say, Fy dovlelar ,«إشلمم‎ ' have a great deal of business? 
elg vivo; Joulstay रकता? *in whose service art thou!’ The Gypsy 
word seems to be related to Sr. Skit, primarily ‘being, existence,’ 
but ordinarily meaning ` prosperit 1 success, power: the Gypsies have 
made it mean ‘work, labor,” ns what is necessary to the enjoyment 
and preservation of one’s life, or the acquisition of wealth and plens- 
ure. कध, * व fruition,” from bhuj, ‘to ent,” does 
not appear to me to have any connection with this Gypay term. Sis- 
lilicn newé putid ? ‘hast thou learnt (any) new business !' kepichovdw 
fit ti pdlin (वर) yék putiali, * shall send thee to the city for (one) 





* “Prales, ‘fréres."" Vaillant, p. 454. 
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Baats—goti—Used by the Gypsies for ‘brain’ and +, مامسقه‎ 
me gotidte, *1 ene 9 it in my mind,’ i.e. + [ remember it.’ It may be 
referred to Sr. goda, ‘the brain,’ or to godhi, ‘the forehead.’ From 
this word is formed gotiavér, ‘ having # brain, a aut. + Brain’ for 
‘intelligence’ is very common also among the Greeks, “Eye: uvelir, 
he is wise,’ lit., “he has brain.’ — Afi goti, ‘my mind;’ até allé amaré 
gotiate, *there came to our mind,’ i. €. ‘we were reminded’ 1६ n'avésa 
me gotidte, ‘should T not Lar to my mind,’ | 

Daave—micrs,—This term is often used as equivalent to the common 
Greck वर्धनो and raddnedgeor, ‘a brave, one endowed with courage ;' 
Turk. yiyit, Pers. pedlivan. The Gypsy term probably originates 
from the Sr. mri, ‘to die,’ and its participle mrita, ‘dead, mortal,’ Gr. 
Bootie, चवर of which we shall speak in elucidating the verb merdva, 
‘to die,’ so common in all the Indo-European languages. Compare 
Slav. muzz, ‘aman, a male.’ The Gypsies frequently use the term 
for the male sex, स راج‎ a inten 58 indicate manliness and cour: 

in the person spoken of. It properly signifies a person of cour- 
Be but who makes no ostentatious [0 of it. It is used also for 
oe ? terdve 0141 charén, yék chai, yék méra, ' 1 have two children, د‎ 
girl (and) a boy.’ 

Baran—manrd, mands, marnd, marly; Br., mari; Bor., marno, jumeri, 
fafé,—Cognate with the Sr. mardra, ‘granary or storchouse,’ where 
all kinds of prodnce, and whatever is used for food in general, are 
kept. DBorrow’s tuto is evidently the Sr. tapfa, partici pe of fap, ‘to 
heat, to burn,’ and en roe, sign mifies that which is heated or 
cooked, as the Lat. panis discoctus, Fr. bisewil, Gr. काः कण्ण, 1. م‎ 
‘bread subjected to two fires.” Monrd kAandi kAdva, ‘a little bread 
Tent,’ kalo manrd, ‘black bread '؛‎ manréskoro, ‘2 baker, or ‘one who 
sells bread.” | | 

To BREAK—pangiva.—Sr, bhafy, ‘to break.’ Panghidla, ‘it broke," aor. 
of the mid. voice; panghiordva, * [ have been broken. 

Breast—chuché, chuchi ; Bor. chucha.—From the Sr. تاعس‎ * breast. 
( Gr. weords); chuchuka, ‘a ni pple. Chuchi davates, ‘I give it the 

reast; piela chuchi, ‘it drinks the breast;' nd léla chuchi, * it does 
not take the breast} chuchia dudéna, ‘the breasts pain.’ 

Bunce—purt,—From the Sr. root per or pri, ‘to pass over, to go: to 
the other side.’ The Greck, from sega, wrpdm, has तन्नाम, ‘one who 
a sto the other side,’ and ade, ‘on the other side.” Compare 
Zen peretus, * bridge.’ | | 

To uatwo—andva,—Perhaps from the roe She Sr. root wi, ‘to lead,’ with the 
tie بك‎ ‘hither, to.’ It is extremely common among the Gypsies, 

क aorist is anghidm, ‘1 ल ६६ fut. dandy, +7 shall h wring.” ‘as ati 
aughidn te romnié? ‘whence didst thou bring thy wife? so anghidn? 
٠ “what didst thou bring? | | 

Braoan—buglé,—This adjective, of which the derivation is unknown to 
me, means * broad, wid, de, expanded :’ fem. bugli, Bugld drém, ‘wide 
round. It serves to form the ik iugliovdra, ‘to expand, to stretch, 
to put out clothes to dry,’ probably from the custom of stretching 
clothes on the ground to dry them,  Bugliarghidm ¢ yismata, *T have 
spread the linen (todrv).’ Hugliovdea means also ‘ to widen, to scat- 
ter; Gr, कमकत, 
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Burp wax—fam-monish.—| give here this second word for * blind, as 


it is applicable only to the human race, whilst the former, ford, is 

used, as in other languages, for inanimate objects. It is 9 compound 

word. Tam is from the Sr. root lam, *to be senseless, to be dark.’ 

The derivatives of this root signify ‘blindness, bodily or mental, 
gloom, perplexity,’ ete. न 

11 بإمبووون‎ 5१ जा.) rati, arati—From the Sr. root ranj, ‘to color, to 
dye’ (Pers. renk), comes the participle ,مهمع‎ ‘colored, dyed, red,’ 
neut. raktam, ‘blood.’ In the above Gy 5 y terms, the & of the Sr. is 
changed to ,ا‎ for the sake of enphony; like the Italian prattico from 
the Latin practicus. Dukhdva bit ء‎ rdtt, * عط‎ likes much to bleed * 
(lit “he likes blood’). 

To Bom—tavidua, tapidva.—By the transmutation of the labial ضر‎ into 
its cognate v, this Gypsy verb is easily referred to the Sr. root fap, *to 
heat, to burn,” and, in the Gypsy language, “to boil’ as an effect of 
lire. 

Boxe—kékkalo—This term is common to all the Gypsies. I have never 
been able to ascertain any other denomination for bone, even among 
the Moslem Gypsies. It is the common Greek xéexalor, derived from 
अड, ‘the kernel of froit:’ سوك سدم‎ is ‘to become hard,’ and 1s 
a very common term among the Greeks now.} 

Bosou-—Folia,—I leave to others to determine whether this word can 
be referred to Sr. kola, signifying, among other things, " the bosom, 
the lap, embrace.’ The names of parts of the body in the Gypay lan- 

a guage are often extremely difficult and dubious. 

oweL—tuké ; Bor., porias,—Buké may be referred to the Sr. bubba 
and backke, both meaning ‘the heart, in the same way as the Greeks 
called oniéyyror every interual organ of the body, and often, to this 
day, the common people call the stomach and the bowels xapdia, 
Borrow has the Sr. puritat, ‘an entrail, a gut, which seems in fact 

to furnish the proper etymology of the word used by the Gypsies of 


Spain. 

ध الل‎ it Br., schago; Bor., charo, pl. chat.— 

Gin.—chdi; Br., schay; Bor, chavory—The Sanskrit has more than 
one term to which the above words can be referred: tuch, tuj, and 
toka, * proge ny, children,’ pave or civaka, ‘the new born of any ani- 
mal.’ The Gypsy word 1 have always heard pronounced chard, Some 
of the Moslem G ypsies reject the v, and pronounce chad. Mo chavo, 
‘my child; dei chavén teréva, ‘1 have two children? rovéla ant 
khurdé chawé, “he cries like a little child; o rashdi mardla ¢ gorke 
chawén, ¢ laché chavén na marélalen, ‘the teacher beats the bad chil- 
dren, the good children he does not beat; le chavénghe, ‘to thy chil- 
dren? astarghiém ¢ chavés, * 1 canght th child; م‎ charéskoro nav ad 
ist? ‘what is the child's name? fa ¢ charén, ‘and the boys’ (acc. 
case); feréla chavén? *has he (or she) children? mi chat, .* my girl; 
teréla yék mitra, علب‎ char, * he has one boy (and) one girl.’ 








क Armenian ariune, ' blood’—Tu, | 
+ This term should always be written with double x—sxox=nLor, 
+ ^ कती, * jeune homme.” = Vaillant, p. 457. 

















“Berwees—markeré—This term cones from the Sr. madhya, ‘middle, 


intermediate, Lat. medivs, Gr. वरकः, Slav, mézdyu, thetween.’ Mas- 
koré to di kér, ‘ between the two houses;’ maskord to dai drom, and 
maxkaré déi droménde, ‘between two roads; maakuré dai monushénide, 
‘hetween two men ;" maskardl, ‘from between,’ Lat. ex medio, de medio, 
Mod, Gr, Gnd iy वणक, . 

Bian—chiriblé ; Bor., chiriclo—The Sr. chiri, *a parrot,’ is the only 
word to which can be referred this Gypsy term, Probably the term 
had also the more general signification in the Sanskrit, for we have 
in the peers spoken langage of the Hindus chiriya, for * birds’ im 
general. The signification o: = word nee + the Gypsies is ex- 
tremely vague; It is + معد‎ pplicd to all the feathered tribe. I have heard 
it used of quails, partridges, pigeons, etc, Never have I been able to 
ascertain any term for particular species of birds or fishes. The Gyp- 

कह call them by their Greek or Turkish names. 

Brern—ben.—See to णण, 

Biron—chulli—This is the fem. of chukél, ‘dog, by the addition of 
i, the usual affix of Gypsy feminine nouns, The ¢ of the final दान 
ia always rejected: chukél, chuk(e)li, Amari chukli, ‘our प्र 
katér kinghidn م‎ chubliad ? *whenee didst thou bay thy bitehf | 

To sire—dantéra, dantilava.—Both these verbs are in nee; they have 
been formed dirvetly from the Sr. noun danfa, ‘tooth’ (see (कात) 
The second, dantifava, is a com ie nd verb, formed of danta and the 
verb fdéva, ‘I take,’ both of which are. separatel 1 ह श गल in the 
present vocabulary, Unlike its mother ton ४० € € ४1 ome 
15 004 यु“ fond of compound words. Zao chukél denghidnles, 

_ ‘and the dog bit him’ 

Brrren—kerkdé.—This is the Slav. ملعنو‎ ‘ bitter,’ in general use among 
the Bulgarians, from whom the Gypsies have received it. [It is a.com- 
men term among all the nations that spenk the various dialects of the 

onic. 

Biacx—éalé (fem. kali);* Br., calé; Vor. ०1८, eallardo, coloro— 
These terms are derived from the Sr. Adla, * black, of a dark color.’ 
The second of Borrow is a Spanish form. Com rs ra the Slav, koléne, 
‘color, dye.” The reader wi ॥ observe that the Turkish Gypsies have 

ed many words of their mother tongue pure from all foreign 
intermixture. Jsi kali, ‘she is black ;’ ald romd, * black men: kald 
is abet for ‘a negro;' dali, for‘ a negro woman: kalé manrd, ' black 






Beackemrrn—matér; Br. masteros—Mastér is a word sat generally 
used by all classes of people in Constantinople, from the vulgar Italian 
merestro, ها‎ designate ‘a Lev il workman, or artist of any profession : 
Turk, and Persian wstad y Gypsies, in place of this term, use 
their own shastiréskoro, *iron-worker" (see mon). 
Burso—bord.}—Compare the Sr. giri, ‘a certain disease of the eyes; 
girikina, ‘one blind from the disense giri.’ This word is used at 
times by the Gypsies as an imprecation: o devél te kordé kerélman, 
‘may (rod reduce thee to blindness! : 








+ न्दम, ‘poir et beau!" पभा, .179ب‎ Armenian goir, ‘ blind’—Ta, 


ea 0 a aa ~ 
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always pronounced mardra, and the aor. merghidm. It means also 

*to pound, to Sh nd, to bruise.’ O rashdi maréla € chavén, ‘ the teacher 

beats the childrens’ marélala? ‘does he beat her? 

Beavrirurc—sudir; Br.. shuka ; Bor. yucali—These words are from 
the Sr. swkara, com ह nded of the prefix su, ‘well,’ Gr. ९४, and the 
adjective ara, ‘making, Gr, woos, from the root dri (Lat. creo), ‘to 
‘do, to make.” Aura, in Sanskrit as well as in Persian composite 
words, indicates action; as sutara, * the well-doer, mee generous be- 
stower, and hence ‘whoever is besutifal in soul or body.’ To Mr. 

Brown's word, sku&d, a final r should be added; in Borrow's, the 

final r is changed to ८ The fem. jueoli is the Sr. aukard. The © YP | 

sies form all feminine nouns in i, aa we shall see in speaking of the 
nouns (Section V). | 

Becavse—soatér.— rent to be the pronoun so, with the ablative 
particle far (lit. ‘from which’), ‘on account ज precisely as the 
Greek ,عفدل‎ composed of the prep. بلق‎ and the rel. pron, 6,11; also 
ater, rel. pron, and the ablat. चका, Sostdr isas kelipé, ‘because 
there was a dance.’ 

To secet—bendva.—This term, like its « 0 ben, ‘birth,’ I have not 
been able to refer to any Sr. root, with any d agree م‎ of satisfaction. 
The term is common to both sexes, in man and animals. J romnt 
dendla, ‘the woman begets,’ 1 نه‎ ‘ produces, brings forth;’ guramnl 
amari benghids yék moskire (Gr. wooxapror), ‘ our cow has brought 
forth a calf; i chutli benghids pany rudkond, ‘the bitch has begotten 
(brought forth) five whelps.’ - 

Benrso—pald!.—This evidently is the Sr. para, ‘ distant, remote, after." 
Here, as in many other adverbs of location, the term is in the abla- 
tive form, a ४ is = favorite one with the G ge 18] According to the 
formation of r similar adverbs, it would be, in its sat, form, 
pal: as avery, ‘oat, वल्क, ‘from the outside,’ Gr. oder; andré, and- 
,اكيم‎ and endréi, ‘from the inner side.” [t is often to be heard united 
with the و‎ arative particle po, هم‎ popalal, ‘still more backwards,’ 
Héwales palil, " 1 take it back; palafutnd, ‘the next in order, the 
second; polaldate, “farther back; napeldl, ‘afterwarids;’ Kina chinésa 
bar, na palaluiné ghén, ‘when thou throwest a stone, the afterwards 
(ive. ‘the consequences’) consider; pelidm paldl, ‘1 fell behind," 1. يت‎ 
‘T followed him. , 

To عت[ .وم اممو سرعم‎ verb I refer to the Sr, root paksh, ‘to take 
apart or side.” Pakiava Ai ancki isi, ‘1 believe that it is so; na 
न्व ki mulé,* 1 do not believe that he died."* 

Bet.ows—jnahdl; Br., piskata.— Mr. Brown's word is in the plural form. 

Beti.v—bor; Bor. ५ po.—This is one of the many terms of the 
oypsy language, the derivation of which is not clear to me. Terdvas 
dike mé poriatt, * 1 had pain in my belly.’ 

* gw ii, 346} writes the word pafde, and derives it from the Sr. prati + i, *con- 
fidere.' The G i itt hore pronounce it as I have written it. I have uently 
دبع‎ Ike rhe daversncy 4 سهد‎ any bate: hon نسي عد سيت وال مهد سما‎ 
of the consonant ,؛‎ which with the Gypsies is often ه‎ soft k A sim ^ بينام‎ ` commute 
ton is often to be heard among the Greeks, of 
) Mitelene), 
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: 1/7 9,311.1, baptize,’ analogous with the English 
7 “1 christen,” ie. ‘I baptize, 1 make one a Christinn.’ Have not 

| most of the nations who received the blessed tidings of Christianity 
iG from the Greeks adopted also Greek terms? But whenever words 
a were found in the idiom of the Gypsies ०९ of expressing the new 
Ag idea, they would naturally be adopted by them. We shall see another 
` # example in the name of the cross, कयत, the transitive of (कण, 
é ineant originally ‘to color ०.9 dyeing.’ The word to this very day is 
used for | dyeing, ing, painting, besmearing the face with rotge,’ ete. + it 

is a neuter and transitive verb. As color wns transmitted to cloth 

= by immersing it in water, the word very naturally came to mean ‘to 
immerse in water, What. difficulty then had the Gypsies im 0 1 

स to this act of Christianity the word which corresponded to the Greek ! 
3 | Those Gypsies unacquainted with the word use raptizara, ‘I Fp aires 
ॐ ~ । (1.2 






the Greek तियतन, Bolura ह charés, *1 baptize the child? 
‘baptism ; dofavdé 
REFOOTED—pirnangd.—A पद ound word, pir, pird, ‘foot, and 


पक, 7 baptined + hibolavdd, * tert baptized,’ 
nangé, ‘naked ;’ literally ‘naked-footed.’ In seas of the Vo- 
cabulary, I treat of the etymology of pird, pirnd, the Gypsy terms for 
‘ foot.” 

Bagctey—jor.—This is the Persian jae, * barley,’ which the Gypsies have 
borrowed directly from the Persians, Sr, yara, ‘barley. The Per- 
sian form of this term is undoubtedly from the Sanskrit, as the Per- 
sinn language very generally changes the Sr. y into 7: compare jugh, 
‘yoke, Sr. مور‎ : javan, ‘young man, Sr. yuvan, | 

Basxer—ivhnika ; Br. sevlia; Bor, cornicha.—This is 9 Bulgarian a 
word, from the Slavonic tosA’ and Adsntiza, ‘n basket.” The ongin + 
of Mr, Brown's term is unknown to me. 

Bata—tatié, bdgnia ; Vor., tafi—Borrow defines this word “fever,” 

Sp. celenfura. Although it has not the signification of ‘bath’ in his 
vocabulary, yet the meaning which he gives may serve to elucidate 
my own. From the Sr. root fap, ‘to heat, to burn,’ is formed the 
part. fapfa, ‘hot, burning,’ and this, by the customary change of p to 
t, becomes fatia, just as the Italians pronounce the Latin aptus “ "مناه‎ 
The Arabs, from the word Amma, ‘to heat, have formed hammam, 
‘bath and Avmma, ‘fever.’ This word, as well هه‎ rat, ratti, ‘blood,’ 
should be written with ,ما‎ faffé, Some Gypsies use the word bdynia, 

= क a common word in these oe for “ न rk 

Beas—tépi.—A Bulgarian word, bop, ‘a bea * but icularly the spe- 
cies ct the Egyptian: Gr. xovexia, Turk, okie PI, 1.11 भ 

Bean—richini.—As numerous Gypsies in Roumelia and the Danubian 
provinces gain their livelihood by 9 bears in the strects and 
public places, it is natural to suppose that this term would be a com- 
mon one among them all. To me it app pears related to the Sr. rubsha, 

‘a bear,’ and hence to the Gr. dpxtos, Lat. يمسي‎ Should this deriva- ॐ 
tion be found to be true, it will be one of the rare examples of ‘ig the 
म keh into ch, as I shall have occasion to show in the follow- 

ing Section. 

To BeaT—mardva—tThis verb seems to be of the same root with the 
verb meréra, ‘I die.’ In order to distinguish it from merdva, it is 
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Asa—théer; Br., bher; Bor. gel, uel, gente ل‎ kherni; Bor., jens, 
jerini—The St. Aara, from the root Ari, *to bring, to bear,’ 5171059 
‘bearer, and secondly ‘the ass,’ as the Turks eal! the ass merkeb, 
from the Arabic root rakaba, ‘to bear.” Thus Aera signifies * beast 
of burden’ in general, and, by secondary meaning, " the ass,” which, 
thro ugh ॥ all the East, is the burden-bearer in domestic works, This 
term js also written khara: compare Zend kAora and Pers, ther, * an 
ass” My term Kherai is ‘the female ass’ Those of Borrow are of 
different provinces, but all of the same origin. Sige Ahér, ‘a swift 
ass:’ (umari kAeréskoro i zén chorghié, +your ass's saddle they have 
stolen’ teréla pany khér, ‘he has (owns) five asses.’ 

To AwAKe—jangava.—The Sr. root jégri is ‘to awake, to be awake or 

٠ watehfal.’ We shall see in the next Section that the r of the Sans- 
krit, ८ when in composition with other consonants, 33 fro- 
الحا‎ d {os in this case. Jangavdra, the passive form, is * to 
be awaked:' jangardé, ‘he is awake.’ It corresponds to the Turkish 
oyamk, ‘awake, a man of talent:’ Gr. ESuaros. Janganiliom (pass, 
norist), 1 have awnked '؛‎ janganilo, * he is awaked.” 

Axe—tovér, tovél.—This worl is pronounced in both ways by many 
Gypsies, for the liquids are often commutable. It is a pure Persian 
word, taber and farer, ‘the two-edged axe used in felling wood,” 
Toveréskoro, ‘one who tses an axe,’ or ‘one who makes and sells 
axes,” The Turkish is battays. 


| Back—dumd,—This is a frequently used term muons all the + 9 les, 

for the hinder part of the trunk, extending from the neck to the os 

mcrum. ‘Che Greeks now call the body xoguior or xopul, diminntive 

of xopwig, ‘the trunk of a tree. May not, then, dumo be compared 

with Sr, ,سمسرك‎ ‘a tree,’ which, by dropping the liquid r, has become 

dumé? To me this origin appears very probable, particularly upon 

comparing it with duddém, ‘a gourd,’ in which the same word تمك‎ 
appears to exist, 

Bav—gérko.—This is the usual adjective used in op epee to (०८८, 
५ "स  Gérko manish, لماو‎ man; orashdi mardla र gérke chavén, 
‘fhe master beats the bad children; gorkspé, * badness, wickedness,’ 

Batn—pakd.—The Sr. verb pach means ‘ to mature, by cooking or rip- 
ening; and derivatives from it signify ‘maturity, suppuration, and 
even ‘gray hairs, as the maturity of age The Sr. word pita has 
all these significations, and the same term is by the Gypsies referred 
to baldness, as an attribute of grey hairs and old age, Puke tsi, na 
عانم‎ bal, *he is bald, (and) has no hair! | 

To مط ومس يريو روديو‎ word of the Christian Gypsies, which, like 
all the rest of this class, is of peculiar interest, छलाह to belong to 

. the Sr. ,ا‎ of the 10th class, ‘to sink, to dive and emerge again.’ 

In embracing Christianity, the Gypsies must have been at a loss, at 
tines, to express by appropriate terms the new order of things which 
they constantly saw before them. They have done, in this matter, 
what other nations in embracing Christianity had done before them. 
The Slaronians call the cross ,"انمع‎ undoubtedly from the Greek 
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(lit. ‘to say") it toall’ It is a very common word, and understood by 
all the Gypsies, wherever they are to be found. 

Atus—lachipé م‎ Bor. lechipén.—This is an abstract nonn, from lachd, 
‘good,’ and the common suffix pe or pen; it signifies + goodness, 
benevolence.” It is used, however, by the Gypsies, in the sense of 
‘alms.’ They have followed in this respect the usage of the Grecks, 
who frequently, in the place of Meqyooéry, ‘alms,’ use the term puy:- 
xor, ‘contribution for the salvation of the soul.’ Compare Turk. 
todoki, ‘alms,’ lit. * cine righteousness.’ Kamdva to lachipé mé 
,تسم‎ * 1 desire thy happiness, my child.’ 

Atwars—ghéles—Posibly connected with the Sanskrit Ala, * time,’ 

Asn—td, (é—This conjinction may be identified with the Sr, سا‎ in 
ahaa to cha, which is more usual among Sr. authors, The fol- 
wing sores a tae amply illustrate its signification. Tit £ cha- 
ven, ‘and the ehildron;’ fa penéna, ‘and they any '؛‎ ta nd penéna cha- 
chipés, ‘and they do not speak (ray) the truth; 4 in kodrém but 
chité, ‘and there is in the road mnch mud (muds).’ In the follow- 
ing exam 0 ار‎ can be rendered ‘also’: feréla ta yek ممافك‎ (Gr. 
Govlor) + ‘he has also a servant;’ feréla fa khelio, ‘it has also figs; 
م دصل‎ fa mol? ‘dost thou wish also wine!’ This conjunction is 
frequently pronounced ¢e, particularly when it is not at the beginning 
of a sentence, | 

Asvir.—omini ; Br. ammunert م‎ Bor., चाण. एता the Greck dour, 
‘anvil,’ pronounced by us now «معفسية‎ and dupdvi, 

Arrie—popei, Aopet.—This term, like many other denominations of 
plants and fruits, is obscure, and difficult to be explained, 

Agsrvui—angali—This is the Greek term dyxeded and द अदु, mean- 
ing ‘whatever can be held between the arms.’ Cf dyxdly yégrov 
(Xenophon), Vék angali char, ‘an dyxddy of my 

To be asnamen—lojdva ,عم م‎ /acha—From the Sr. root lag, ‘to be 
shamefaced or ashamed.’ This is the term to which the Gypsies of 
Spain attach so high an व (Bor., ch. vii.) meaning by it as 
a substantive ‘the unblemished chastity of the unmarried female.’ 
With the Gypsies in these countries the geen of the word is 
simply ‘shame, and the 7 cone it by the Greek értgond, or the 
Turkish ‘ayé, ‘ shome.'—Lachand, ‘ shameful.’ = 

क्‌ is the Slav. préA”, ^ वड Among the sales ४‏ موز ار 
is in common use for ‘ashes,’ from the‏ لشفجممر rians, however, the term‏ 
ancient Slav, pew”, ‘ashes; Gr. waerddy, ‘the very finest of flour,’‏ 
and ‘whatever is rubbed to extreme fineness.” ald prihos, ‘black‏ 

ashes; ¢ bovéskori prdhos, ‘the ashes of the baker; heli priédos 
fom?ésa? ‘how much ashes dost thou wish! efi praéhos restlatut ? 
‘how much ashes suffices thee = 


‘To ask—puchdva.—From the Sr, root prachh, ‘to ask, to inquire, to 


desire to know,’ The icin r has been dropped, as in other similar 
examples (Section TV). This verb is at times pronounced pachéra and 
pechara, Sake puchésa minder? ‘why dost thou ask (from) mef 
Aapuchar léster, ‘| shall-ask (from) him; (4 ¢é puchay léstar, ‘and 
that I may ask (from) him,’ 





= Prichos (aréna), and aguin, pracos, “wtaub.” Pott, ii, 361. 
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make no use of these particular words. The reader will observe 
them in their proper place. 

Less interest is attached to the Slavonic terms, for the et esse 
are still found seattered among the numerous Slavonic tribe: 
the banks of the Danube 

All Mr, Brown's terms are inserted in their proper places, and 
marked “ Gr.,” to distin ye them from Borrow’s, marked “ Bor,” 

Mr. Hamlin’s remarks upon the Armenian language I have 
inserted in notes, and marked 18. 


SECTION णा, 
VocaABULARY. 


A. 


To anaxpox—mukdva.—This is probably connected with the Sanskrit 
root much, ‘to relense, to let go.’ The change of a palatal into a 
guttural, and छाल verad, ia common in all languages. Aomukdw til, 
* 1 shall leave thee; adpalal mukélamurn bizorals, ‘afterwards it leaves 
me weak,’ 

To be مع نوع‎ with—pinchardva.—This seems to be a compound 
verb, formed from the Sr. root char, ‘to go, to proceed,’ and the par- 
ticle wi, which, joined to the verb, im to it in the causative the 
meaning of *to pass back and forth in one’s mind, to consider, to 
meditate Pinchardva shows the addition of a euphonic a 
after vi, ७१ the change of # into p, so common cata the Gypsies. 
Méya pinchordévales, * 1 also am acquainted with him :' 
sitive in form, it has here a neuter signification 

Aran—ddér; Bor,, dur.—From the Sr. diira, ‘distant.’ Aeti ddr isi 
chin ti Silivri? ‘how far is it to Silivriaf Dural, ‘from a distance 7 
dural allan? ‘have you come from a distance 

Arrmswation—vrd ; Br., nangor; Bor. unga.—l think there i an error 
in the definition of Mr. Brown, as it seems to me impossible that such 
an affirmative particle ahould have the negative na in its first sylla- - 
ble. Still, it is valaable as tending to elucidate Borrow's word, Va 
is the Sr. indeclinable vai, a particle of asseveration or confirmation 
The sed wn ea in these quarters know of no other particle, and will ac- 
know no other, but most of the Moslem Gypsies use the Turk- 
ish or Greek. Borrow’s form, alth to P pearance obscure, may 
be referred to a pure Sr. origin ; oe 7 e word angé, itself also 
an aseeverative or assenting particle, ‘yes, truly 

Atu—sarrd, sored, sérrore, siveore, sérvolo ;+ Br. sarvillee ; Bor., sero 
— Almost unchan from the Sr, serra, ‘all, the whole, entire.” As 
concerns the fina F syllables fee and fo, 1 do not know whence they 
come. ‘Te dikél serré, ‘should he see all;’ serré © manwshé isi kho- 
khavné, ‘all men are linrs;’ sdvvore ordém, ‘all the Gypsies; beti कत 
savvore? ‘how many were you all? sarvénghe te penéales, ‘to declare 











® Armenian dar, dara, in composition, as darafaainel, ‘to sound abroad—Tr. 
+ * Sard, ‘tous."" Vaillant, بع‎ 
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letters in child, chime, Italian coma—y, which by common consent 
corresponds to the Sanskrit j, 1 have constantly written (कप 
स ple, سد‎ ‘T know’ Gomes by others djandva}—as better 
suited to English readers. ‘The strongly aspirated Sanskrit pala- 
tal I write باك‎ the guttural KA, and the aspirateh. The Gypsies 
in these countries have no sound corresponding to that of the 
English th inthe 5 wre at, Greek 9. The lingual and palatal sibil- 
ants of the Sanskrit 1 have represented by si and Kf : : to both 
belongs very nearly the same pronunciation, that of the English 
gh, a3 in shall, shore. _ ७ 

There is such a softness in the pronunciation by the Gypsies of 
some consonants, that 1am at a loss how to write them, The 
word purd, ‘old,’ isan example. Itis not purd, nor fur, nor 
phurd, nor 0 pfuré. Leannot pronounce it; the sound is like blow- 
ing from the mouth, as in blowing out a candle. fase to writing 
or €xpressin 3 it by Roman characters, there is a difficulty similar 
to that which Europeans experience when trying to represent 
the ghain of the Arabs. This word by some is written purd, by 
others furdé; still, to me, all are wrong, and do not give the true 
a par of the word. But I have preserved furd, generally 
adopted by others. The same difficulty occurs in the pronuncia- 
tion of mindé, ‘mine,’ which at times is heard as though pro- 
nounced minrd, ८ have pronounced it in both mays in the hear- 
ing of Gypsies, and the # ave made noremark, But I could not 
pronounce it as they a themselves. Their manner is like an 
imperceptible breath, passing نا‎ ए a word 2:03, so gentle that 
both consonants are heard, while one is at a loss to say which 
predominates. It must be heard to be ४ reciated. So with 
their pronunciation of soft £—the Turkish e(—which at times 
ap nears like १ pure 1 pulsar: when in the middle of words. 

thiavivd, + mount, 1 hang,’ at times appeared to me as though 
it should be written wlaviva, and at times whiavded; so gentle 
is the sound of & in similar cases, that with some Gypsies it 1s not 
heard at all, I have followed the more general usage, and have 
often been guided by the aorist in determining the proper or- 
thography of the present of the verb. These delicacies in the 
pronunciation 1 have noted in the Vocabulary. Some Gypsies, 
and particularly the Moslem, pronounce the gently aspirated 3 
aaa eek p, saying ves कष्य, ‘an old man.’ The reader wil 
gee fart ल notices of the pronunciation of the consonants in 
Section IV, where their mutation in passing from the Sanskrit 
to the Gypsy language is spoken of. 

1 have pointed out all the Persian words found in the idiom, 
as they are an important element in the history of the Gypsies. 
It is evident that a people using so many pure Persian words 
must have formerly had elose connection with the Persian peo- 
ple. They could not have borrowed them from the Turks, who 
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In the definitions, I have often inserted quotations from my 
dialogues, as pronounced by the Gypsies, quotations which in 
numerous cases serve to illustrate the term under consideration. 
They are extremely important, and may serve as points of illus- 
tration to those who shall desire to make farther researches upon 
this interesting subject. The reader may put implicit confi- 
dence in their accuracy, for they have been repeatedly sifted and 
examined. + 
4 The object of श الحداي‎ is to cient the Su at of 5 

language to the Sanskrit; and in this part of my work,‏ بالل ظ 
as | have said before, I was perfectly unassisted. What I have‏ 
done I humbly submit to the public. Though व of‏ 
its near connection with the Sanskrit, more intimate than that‏ 
of an y other spoken language of Europe, I confess that I have‏ 
not always succeeded in pointing out the relationship of Gypsy‏ 
terms to the Sanskrit, even in cases where their structure would‏ 
seem to bear an undeniable stamp of Hindu origin. But feel no‏ 
discouragement; and when I consider that our immortal Coray‏ 
has been able by long and unwearied study to define and trace‏ 
to the ancient language most of our pure modern Greek jargon,‏ 
and thus to explain so many obscure (म in ancient Greek‏ 
स what cannot we hope to effect by a similar process, when‏ 
Sanskrit shall be better known, and its etymologies better de-‏ 
fined? I have no doubt, as I have remarked in the Vocabulary,‏ 
that, A as the modern Greek has vastly elucidated the ancient, =‏ 
related to the Sanskrit, will impart‏ م the Gypsy, which 18 so‏ 
the same advantage to Sanskrit, when the relation of the two is‏ 
fully established and universally acknowledged. It will then‏ 
become evident that Sanskrit verbs, most of which remain unal-‏ 
tered in form in the Gypsy, but have different significations, may‏ 
have originally ce ae 4 these significations. Coincidence of‏ 
original meaning becomes undeniably apparent in the case of‏ 
many adjectives and nouns. |‏ 

As the language of the Gy: bee ies has been thoroughly permeated 
by the spirit of the م‎ modern Greek and Turkish, as spoken in and 
around Constantinople, I have derived considerable assistance 
from both these languages, in elucidating many points under 
discussion. Pott himself often makes reference to modern Greek 
words, with a م جا‎ and an accuracy worthy of all praise. 
The reader will see the opportunity for sumilar references in the 
course of the Votabulary. 

As to the orth ogra ظ‎ ny es the Gypey language, it is well to 
inform the reader that I have adop r the vowels that of the 
Italians, as the most perfect, and least liable to error: ه‎ should 
be pronounced as a in far—e, as in mel—t, as in pin—o, as in no 
—u, asin bull, As to the consonants, I have retained the ordin- 
ary notation of orientalists, ‘riting ch for the sound of those 
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put him into a Greek school, where he went through the first 
elements of the Greek grammar, To this young man, to whom 
eilucation has imparted feelings nobler than those of his fellow- 
countrymen, the subject became very attractive, and to his kind- 
ness I am greatly indebted for the help he has rendered me in 
the latter part of my studies, He has, in his short excursions 
to the neighboring villages rillages, collected from different (Gypsies, 
coming from the north of ‘Tur “ae , many terms unknown to him, 
which he has given to me, and which I have examined and 
inserted in the Vi ocabulary. We have reviewed together all the 
॥ y, and all the dialogues, collected from different quar- 
ters, which have served as the basis of it. I have noted with 
the greatest accuracy his accents, and the sounds of his voice 
in the pronunciation of the various consonants, and I have every 






on, 


_reason to put entire confidence in his information. It coincided 


with whatever I had previously collected from numerous sources, 
and which I continual! y submitted to his examination. He 
himself was often unable to give me the desired information 
except in the form of dinlogue, and by degrees he was induced 
to write for me dialogues in his vernacular idiom. In this way 
he acquired for himself a great number of terms, ascertained 
my wants, and with kindness of héart entered into my views, 
and has even attempted to collect whatever of his native idiom 
is known among the Gypsies Selling { in the villages near Con- 
stantinople, or roamin a in २ and coming from the distant 
م م ا‎ and Servia. Having become extremely inter- 
ested in these labors upon his own language, Andrea sull con- 
tinues his observations, and submits them to me, often demanding 
whether such a word should be pronounced in such a manner, 
and not in another. He asked me once, for example, whether 
the word for ‘he sells’ should be क्लम or bitnél: I told him that 
the latter was the proper form, and that he should always avoid 
15 

In this manner have been collected and arranged all the 
materials which enter into the Vocabulary. There is Beste 
borrowed from any work on the Gypsies, and 1 am warranted in 
saying that all the terms are in constant use among the Gypsies 
dwelling around Constantinopie and in the Roumelian villages, 
up to the skirts of the Balkans. My long intercourse with them 
has rendered me somewhat familiar with their idiom, and in the 


| सः state of my sic I offer this Vocabulary as ex- 


biting the actual condition of their ee ken language, the result 
of four years’ constant application and study. te 15 My earnest 
hope that it may prove of some utility to students in ethno- 
graphical science, and in all those scientific and philosophical 
pursuits that have for their object to ascertain the true origin of 
tribes and nations. 
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united toaverb. This, at firat, is extremely perplexing, and the 
student cannot properly understand his position, or feel ध de 
cathe confidence, until he bas in some manner fathomed the 

th and breadth 538 their brutal ignorance. They will do their 
best, particularl + when incited to such uncouth and unknown 
martyrdom by the exhibition of money as a spur to their sluggish 
memory 157 y will torment themselves, look at heaven and 
earth, scratch their heads, or put their fingers upon their temples, 
to recall the lost term, which, Nae ` to their expression, is 
sticking at the tip of their tongue. 1 have frequently pitied 
the poor fellows, since they seemed so in earnest to satisfy my 
curiosity; and I have desisted from farther demands for a par 
ticular word, which they professed they knew, but could not 
possib! 1 recall, ظ‎ 

With the Moslem Gypsies I have had great difficulty, for they 
are fast losing their idiom, and few of the new generation know 
any thing of it* The Christian Gy A Sai however, still retain 
it, with an incongruous mixture of Greek and Turkish terms, 
and from them I have obtained nearly all the materials contained 
17 this memoir, The profound hatred of the Moslem Gypsies, 
or rather their contempt of every thing pertaining to a Christian, 
inherited पवू the genuine Moslems, makes them shy, and very 
poor guides in such matters. 

This process of collecting words from single individuals soon 
disheartened me, on account of its imperfections, and the great 
difficulty of obtaining by it even a scanty knowledge of Gypsy 
terms, I therefore, after numerous trials, resorted to dialogues, 
which succeeded admirably, and which I can recommend to any 
individual in similar circumstances. One can hardly k a م‎ pace 
with their volubility. Words flow as in a torrent, while the 
elements and combinations of which it Ne consists can afterwards 
be ha iss त in a systematic manner by the student, and easily 
elucida + one by the other. I cannot but make this remark, 
and sa 0 ow much trouble might have been saved, had I begun 
with this plan, which has cleared up wonderfully all my notions 
and views of this he ' interesting idiom. I have — my 
Gypsy masters to add whatever came into their h sary fe in the 
urse of the dialogue. In this manner a rich treasure of knowl- 
vas resulted from our studies, 

twas my good fortune, however, in prosecuting these studies, 

to make the acquaintance of a Greek Gypsy, Andrea George, 

living twenty ae es distant from Constanunople. His amiable 

character had induced a Greek gentleman, some years ago, to 

ae © They strive to show zeal in their new religion, and consider their vernacular 

a as partaking of christian heresy, and of course avold speaking it هد‎ moch as 
esi ble. 
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and knew not much of it, except what at times I met with in the 
course of my Sanskrit studies’ Most of it had been collected 
from Moslem Gypsies, a few words being added by a Christian 
Gypsy. There was. nothing in the vocabulary but the simple 
definitions in English. All the words, together with a few nu- 
merals, were about 1 . ws the subject became extremely 
interesting to me, from the relationship so palpable in many 
words, I determined to continue the work, and to corroborate 
Mr. Brown's definitions by other Gypsies, adding whatever else I 
could obtain from other sources. After many months’ assiduous 
labor, after repairi ng to different Gypsy haunts in Constantinople 
and its saburbs, an mingling g with the people in search of more 
intelligent Gypsies, 1 collected about one 6 nndred and fifty words, 
which 1 attempted to explain, unassisted by works on the sub- 
ject. (म were p ublished, in the fall of 1857, in the 
excellent G periodical of Athens, the New Pandora, ‘These 
studies, extremely imperfect, were praised by the learned editors, 
and kind words of commendation were forwarded to me by some 
friends and literati of Athens, All this was a farther incitement 
to proceed with my labors, and ever since I have been assiduoual 
employed in collecting materials, in making acquaintance wit h 
Gypsies, and in awakening their interest for their native idiom, 
T his has tended to fatter their vanity; and so I have been able 
to obtain abundant materials for a more perfect work: up to the 
present time they come forward with new words, frequently 
transmitting them to me by correspondence. ‘These materials I 
kept scrupulously by me for future use, hoping to have occasion 
to add whatever 1 collected to anew bate of the Greek article. 
Precisely at this point of time, towards the latter part of last 
year, the Rey, Cyrus Hamlin, missionary fs of the A, 5 .نا‎ ए. علط‎ 
offered to translate my little work into ae lish, for the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. In this I acquiesced with all my heart, 
persuaded that this eminent and laborious friend of long years, 
perfectly conversant with the pS lished Greek of the present day, 
would make # faithful transiation of the whole. I have re- 
viewed the whole translation in company with Mr. Hamlin, and 
can testify to its accuracy. 

In this manner has originated the present memoir, which is 
presented to the public enriched with all the additional materi- 
als collected by me since the firat publication of my researches 
in Athens—additions which render it essentially a new work. 

My first method of acquiring the ng fuage was to give a word 
to the Gypsies, either in Greek or Turkish, and to obtain from 
them the corresponding term in their language, This method, 
pursued for some time, 15 tiresome and extremely fallacious—for 
they may give you another word, in order to cover their ignor- 
ance, or this same word, with pronouns, in the plural, and often 
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comes extremely probable from the occurrence of a similar word 
in the Persian language, Similar differences in our derivations 
I shall point out in the notes to the Vocabulary. | 

Pott's work contains all the words of Borrow's vocabulary, 
which. to me ap pews ra rather a blemish, ss many of them are 
the purest Spanish. Nothing should enter into a Gypsy vocabu- 
lary but what can be proved or shown to be pure Gypsy. It is 
on this account that I have eschewed nearly all borrowed terms, 
Greek and Turkish, from my own, अ merely a few, in 
order to show the manner in which such words are mutilated and 
distorted. Whether Pott himself had much personal acquaint- 
ance with the Gypsies, with their language and pronunciation, it 
18 difficult to say. Wor nearly every thing he refers to others, 

No work on the language of the Gypsies has appeared since 
the 0 of this great work of Pott. Vaillant, before the 
publication of his work, had given to some of the French peri- 
odicals dissertations on the Gy rs ies, but they are historical and 
deseriptive. In his large work, of which we have already spo- 
ken, and which contains everything scattered in his other trea 
tises, he has at the end a few Gypsy words, which I have inserted 
In notes,and which, with slight variations, resemble those in my 

Vocabulary, coming as they do from the Danubian Gypsies. No 
confidence can be placed in his derivations, even when he tries 
to his utmost to arrive at-something like truth, for he is as wild 
here as in his descriptions of the Gypsy peregrinations. I give 
the reader a specimen. “dfa-garu, ‘ine,’ mot له‎ mot, ‘longue 
oreille;’ 4ur-pu, ‘melon,’ mot a mot, ‘fruit de In terre;’ ‘ol-pu, 
‘tour, wolfe,’ mot mot, ‘rond terre;’ Aris’tal, ‘cristal,’ mot 4 mot, 
‘transparente et solide surface.” Now magéra is a Bulgarian 
word, signifvin 6 ‘a 99१ key ;’ काका is the Turkish kariz—prob- 
ably from the Greek गण्डक, ‘fruit'—a name now given to the 
watermelon by the Turks; se pu is the Greek कजत, ‘a harbor,’ 
pronounced by the Turks tiorftiz; krista! is the Greek शुकाय, 
‘glass, ice,’ ete. 

I come now to my own labors, a notice of which is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Vocabulary, and of the few 
grammatical observations inserted in Section V. I have re- 
marked already, how widely the a न of the Gypsy lan- 
` معمدع‎ differs from that of every other language. The reader 

therefore should perfectly understand it, in order to judge of the 
accuracy of the author's observations, and the truth of every 
point in dispute. 
__ Abont four years ago, Mr. John P. Brown, the learned Orien 
talist, and न of the American Embassy in Constantinople, 
pax me a short vocabulary of the Gypsy language, which he 

id collected in his excursions in the suburbs of Constantino- 
ple. Up to that time, I had given little attention to this idiom, 
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Gypsies and their peregrinations are scanty and meagre. He 
has paid particular attention to the relation of the Hindustani 
and other spoken dialects of India to the Gypsy language, using 
as ¢ reference the excellent work of John Shakespear on the 
subject.* His references to the present spoken Persian are very 
frequent, and often extremely judicious. The second yolume 
contains a vocabulary, in which are inserted all the words found 
in the various vocabularies of the Gypsy language drawn up by 
preceding authors. Borrow’s entire وا‎ is inserted, but 
no effort 13 made to separate what appears to be Spanish from 
Gypsy. Pott has had, however, the precaution to mark with an 
asterisk every word undoubtedly Sanskrit, and those of doubt- 
ful origin with a cross—the rest are left for farther investigation. 
The first volume is far from possessing the interest of the second, 
for the Gypsy langunge in its grammatical construction has lost 
nearly every mark of its Sanskrit character, and varies extremely 
in the different provinces of Europe, ingrafting upon itself very 
intimately the spirit and analytical character of the language 
spoken by the people. In this manner, the construction offers 
less interest than the primitive signification of the words. In 
his grammar, Pott gives nearly every author's construction, with 
numerous quotations for the elucidation of the subject, which 
render the work extremely voluminous. | 

Tt was not till 1 had completed nearly the whole of my vocab- 
ulary that I obtained this work of Pott, and I consider it as a 
very fortanate circumstance that I had not by me such a guide 
from the peginnings for so masterly a hand must have kept me 
in the path which he bad already trodden. Left to myself, with 
what seanty help I obtained from Borrow's vocabulary, I have 
searched and researched for myself, and have assiduously exam- 
ined the relation of the Gypay to the Sanskrit, setting aside ot i 
term which to me appeared of other than Gypsy origin. Su 
sequently, I have compared many of my derivations with Pott's. 
There is a striking similarity in both, with this difference, that I 
have given in many of my derivations more attention to the Sans 
11 than Pott. An example the render ma see in the defini- 
tion of yak, ‘fire,’ which F Pott refers to the Sanskrit an, ^ fire,’ 
Lat. iynis, Pol. ogien. I have referred it to the root yaksh, ‘to 
sacrifice,’ since nearly all words in Sanskrit peving the consonant 
Ssh, in passing into the Gypsy, lose the final st, and exhibit pure ع‎ 
The reader will see numerous Saf les of this in Section IV. 
There is 0 marked difference in oor derivations of fav, ‘thread,’ 
which Pott leaves doubtful, giving the Sanskrit sthawi (a weav- 
er) ?—while I have attempted to show its connection with the 
Sanskrit root fap, ‘to heat, to torment,’ a connection which قط‎ 


* A Dictionary Hindustani and English. ११5. 
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Spanish Gypsies. His work is well known, and ia valuable for 
the historical information which it gives respecting the Gypsies 
in general; but its principal value قد‎ in the description of the 
numerous Gypsies of Spain, and in the vocabulary, the richest 
which had appeared up to his day. He has drawn largely from 
Grellmann and Marsden. To this author I shall have occasion 
عم‎ juently to refer in the course of this memoir. 

esides the above works, written expressly on this subject, 
notices of the Gypsies and their language are to be found scat- 
tered in different works on ethnography and comparative phi- 
lology. In Adelang’s Mithridates, continued by Vater, are some 
notices of the Gypsies and their langua Ee. * In 1818 was pub- 
lished, at Frankfort, the work of Chr. Gottlieb von Arndt: “ Ueber 
den Ursprung der Europiischen Sprachen.” The author gives 
some notices of the ree ies, and their probable orig: 17 from Ind if 
and the central parts of Asia. He ae at the end of his work 
some words of diate langu ane re, which 1 have inserted in notes: 
vies seem to belong to the Danubian Gypsies. 

In 1841 was published ot Milan the work of Francisco Pre- 
dazi: “Origine € Vicende dei wet ri, con Documenti intorno le 
५ i loro Proprieta Fisiche e Morali, In loro Religione, le Joro 
Usi € Costumi, le loro Arti, e le Attaali loro Condizioni Politiche 
€ Civili in Asia, Africa, ed Europa, con un Saggio di Grammatica 
€ di Vocabolario dell’ Areano loro Lin ०१6६०. This author 
seems to have borrowed largely from Grellmann and Kogalnitch- 
an, and to have had little personal acquaintance with the Jan- 
दण which be terms “] inguageio arcane.” 

_ The most ri cbr work on the १ jes is undoubtedly the 
German one of Dr, A. ए. Pott, published in two octavo volumes, 
the first in 1844, the second in 1845, in Halle—* Die Zigeuner 
in Europa und Asien.” To this work was awarded by the In- 
stitute of Paris, in 1845, the premium of comparative philology, 
originally instituted by Volney. It is a work of high character, 
showing unwearied application, and the most profound scholar- 
ship, in اد‎ 1 ee artment connected with its subject. Its author 
has collected and compared every thing written up to his time on 
the language of the Gypsies, so that the reader las in a single 
view every thing that had been gathered by many learned عنام‎ 
thors. He appears to have studied the subject for a long time, 
and no difficulty or dryness seems for a moment to have abated 
the courage of this learned and indefatigable author, It is the 
Thesaurus of the Gypsy language, , and other dialects, better 
able to repay eo much Inbor, might be justly proud of a simi- 
lar grammar. The work of Pott is principally directed to the 
language and to its grammatical construction; his notices of the 


® Bibliotheca Sanecrita, by Friedrich Adelung, بع‎ 67. 
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“Travels in Hungary,” by Bright. In this ५ are contained 

some views of the ongin and bi unge of the Gypsies, ‘T’he 
orthography of Bright's Gypsy words differs widely from that of 
most other authors. Many of his Gypsy terms were collected in 
England, and comparisons ie instituted between the forms of 
lnnguage as spoken in Hungary, Spain, and. England. 
1 n the Transactions of the Royal As. Soe, of Great Britain and 
reland, vol. ii., London, 1830, is the following work: “ Obser- 
vations on the Oriental Origin of the Romnichal, or Tribe mis- 
enlled Gypsey and Bohemian. By Colonel John Staples Harriot, 
Bengal 1 ناسنا‎ (read Dec. 5, 1829, and Jan. 2, 1880)." This 
work, according to Pott, is superior to every other one in Eng- 
lish on the origin and language of the Gypsies. It gives'‘a very 
plausible aceount of the progress of the Gypsies from India 
Lhroup en Persia. 

Gr. Louis Domeny de Rienzi’s “De I'Origine des a akin aris,” in 
lique, Nov. 1832, بم‎ 865-373; also his “Es- 


= 


आसार d'Europe, ayec le Tzengare de I'Hindustan, et neuf 
Idiomes de l'Orient.” Rienzi, as 5 himself confesses, was not 
profoundly versed in such philological studies. His work is not 
of much value. 

*Geachichte der (व ihrer Herkunft, Natur, und Art, von 
. Theod, ‘Tetzner;" Weimar und IImenau, 1885. It gives in- 
teresting notices on the Prossian mode of governing the Gypsies 
inhabiting that kingdom, and on the laws regulating their social 

position. 

In 1835 was published at Erfurt, by Graffunder, “ Ueber die 
Sprache der Zigeuner. Eine Grammatische Skizze." This work 
was reviewed in 1886 by the ४ celebrated Bopp, in the 
Jahrbiicher der Wissenschaftlichen Kritik, Nos. $8 and 89, and 
the क of the two idioms, Gypsy and Hinda, corrobora- 
ted by the 1 10101008 remarks of this great Orientalist.* This 
work, together we that of Grellmann, forms the basis of the 
French work of Miehel ‘de Kogalnitchan, published at Berlin, 
1587: “ Esquisse sur |'Histoire, les Mocura et In Langue des 
ee ins, suivie d'un recueil de sept eent mots Cigains."+ 

In 1841 was published the work of George Borrow: “The 
Zineali, or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain, with an Original 
Collection of their Songs and Poetry, and a Co ic Dictionary 
of their Language ;" London, in two volumes. Borrow, while in 
Spain as agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, trans 
inted a portion of the Scriptures into the dialect spoken by th 





= Bibliotheca Sanserita, by Friedrich Adel on. 16517, p. 67.—Pott, L 29. 

4+ Vaillant ها‎ mistaken in saying that the work was published at Jasy, in Molda- 
tia (p. ie Pott (p. 2%) remarks of die work: “The collection of words is not 
worthy of much commendation.” 
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In the Archwologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to An- 
tiquit 1 published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. 
vil, London, 1785, are contained “Observations on the Lan- 

uage of the People commonly called Gy Ps ies," in. a letter to Sir 
व) Banks from Wm. Mareden. This learned author has made 
some observations on the relationship of the Gypsy language to 
the Hindustani, which had already been remarked by Ludolphus 
in 1691." In this same work are contained the observations of 
Jacob Bryant on the Zingara or Gypsy language, transmitted to 
QO. Salisbury Brereton, in a letter, from the Rev. Dr. Dou glee. 
Both these works contain a great number of Gypsy words. Pott 
however remarks that “the comparison with the Hindustani and 
Persian, ete., is weak.” | 

In the work of Franz Carl Alter, “Ueber die Samskrd 
Sprache,” Wien, 1799, are contained some Gypsy words, extrac- 
ted from Catherine's Comparative Dictionary. 

“Zigeuner in Herodot, oder Neue Aufschliisse iiber die Aeltere 
a play عاك ود‎ aus Griechischen Schriftstellern, von Dr. 
Jobaon Gottir, Hasse ;” Kénigsburg, 1803. The author has been 
imitated in a still more unphilosophical spirit than his own by 
Vaillant, in his late work. | | 

John Ph ^" Historical Survey of the Customa ete. of the 
Gypsies ;” York, 1816.+ This author has made large use of the 
valuable work of Grellmann, adding also much of his own. 

Another treatise, “On the Similitude between the Gypsy and 

Hindu Languages,” in the Transactions of the Lit. Soc. of Bom- 
bay, 1819, was published by Irvine—“of no special value,” 
according to Pott. 
: Phe next in order of time is the remarkable work of Anton 
jaroslav Puchmayer—" Romani Chib, d.i., Grammatik und Wér- 
terbuch der Zigeanersprache, nebst einigen Fabeln in derselben. 
षा als Anhang die Hantyrka oder die Czechische Diches- 
शु 110६8 ;” Prague, 1521. This work is extremely valuable, and 
Pott frequently refera to it. Though I have not seen the work, 
the quotations often found in Pott, antl the frequent references 
to it, amply prove the value which ५ he set 0 on the labors of 
this learned author. There is a striking similarity between his 
Gypey terms and those in my y Vocabulary, so that I am induced 
tw believe that Wallachian Gypsies must have afforded him his 
principal information. 

* Dentsch-Aigeunerisches Wdérterbuch, von Dr. Ferd, Bischoff;” 
Iimenau, 1827—a work often quoted by Pott. 

= Pott, p. ¢. | 

+ The full tithe of this work wh i in the Penny Cyclopedia—* Historical 
Survey of the Customs, Habits, and resent State of the Gypsies, designed to 
00 origin of this singular people, and to promote the amelioration of their 
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and near Constantinople. Plain translations into the languages 
of the people among whom they dwell, Christian benevolence, 
and Christian oblivion of their misdeeds, may supply the want: 
they hate us as heartily قم‎ we hate them; they pilfer and injure 
us, because we persecute and despise them. 





7 Before proceeding to give an account of my own labors on the 
١ langue lage of the Gypsies, as prelimi ay y to the understanding of 


the Vocabulary, I will sueceinetl 7 deseribe to the reader the labors 
of the many learned men who have up to this day ea particn- 
lar attention to the study of thia idiom, As the subject is little 
known, many, no doubt, will be a rized to learn how much 
has been already done in this field of literature. 

Pott, who in his admirable work on the Gypsies has Jabori- 
ously collected ee Uae that hac been said on the subject up 
to the date of his | (1844-5), may serve as a guide in the 
history of Gypsy literature.* ‘ 

The first writer on the Gypsies was Bonaventura Vulcanius, 
(भनु of Greek ee Leyden, where he diedin 1614, 
Tn his small treatise “De Nubianis Erronibus, quos Itali Cin ga 

ros appellant, coramque Lingua”—published in the bod y of a 
pri work on the language of the Goths, at Leyden, 1597— 
8 gives about sixty-seven Gypsy words, without any derivation, 
=P plausible clone to their etymol ogy yor relationship. Of course, 
+ the study of the Hindu languages became common in 
Europe, no plausible account could have been given of their ori- 
gin. Vulcanius makes the Gypsies come from Nubia, in doing 

which he appears to adopt the opinion of the famous يد د‎ 

After Vuleanius, no historical or linguistic work of much im 
portance appeared on the language of the Gypsies, till the great 
work Bs Grellmann: “ Die Zigeuner—Ein Historischer Versach 
iiber die Lebenzart und Verfassung, Sitten und Schicksale dieses 
Volks in Europa, nebst ihrem Ursprunge, von M. H. M. G 
Grellmann;” Dessan und Leipzig, 1788. An improved and en- 
larged edition of this work was published in 1787, and, about 
the same time, it was translated into French by Baron de Bock,t 
The work of Grellmann produced ण impression at the 
time 1 of its publication, and though as a work of comparative: 
philology it is of little valae now, etill it can be usefully consul- 
ted for its historical observations, as the author has judiciously 
collected nearly every thing that was known of the Gypsies ante- 
rior to sft ne Indian literature, then so little known, has 
made his work of comparatively little value to us now 
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Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, i, 1. 
Oriental Collections [by W. Ouseley]. i. 384, 

This anther calculated the number of G 2 in Europe 1 T00, 
800,000, of whom 40,000 were in Spain, chiefly in the southern provinces. 35 
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have no connection with the Gypsy language.* In this manner 
21076 can we obtain a vocabulary of their 1१०६११९० free from all: 
words of “ig a nm idioms, and capable of afforc ing -a solid histor- 
ical basis for farther philological researches. This observation 
has often occurred to me in the course of this memoir, and 
such is the im ए 1 it that its full weight can be felt only 
by those who have hud the courage to undertake such an un- 
caret ful task. Even in the composition of every Gypsy vocabu- 
"ए, there should be a well-defined demarcation between foreign 
words and those native to the Gypsies, as a gu ide to others, Bor- 
row 15 an illustration of this. tn n his vocabulary he has added 
a vast number of Spanish words, some pure, some mutilated, and 
every reader cannot but be i gee with such a heterogeneous 
mass of terms, Spanish and Gypsy, without any guide as to their 
origin or etymol By Of what use, 1 ask, can a Gy psy voeabu- 
lary be, but as a foundation-stone to the history of the Gypsies ? 
And in the vocabulary of Borrow, how can the student separate 
from the*Spanish jargon the vernacular Gypsy? Who should 
have undertaken a similar work but a man like Borrow, who, 
moved by love to his fellow-men, went among the Gypsies, like 
a harbinger of peace, learned and nd spoke their language, and was 
perfectly conversant with the Spanish and with their jargon ? 
Even after all the learned works on the history saad language 
of the Gypsies which I shall presently mention, a vast amount 
of treasure still lies hidden in the remains of their idiom which 
are scattered over their settlements in Europe. A comparative 
vocabulary, that should exhibit all the pure indi ge nous words 
preserved among all the Gypsies of Europe, to the entire ex- 
clusion of every foreign word, is still a desideratum, and would 
be a most precious acquisition to comparative philology, upon 
which mi ५ tht be finally based the true and undisputable theory 
of the origin of this people. Even as their language is now pre- 
sented, most of the vocabularies exhibit na ५ > uniformity in 
all those terms which can be compared with the I: ध ian langua es 
and which by common consent belong to the Gypsies. Thi 
certainly, 15 a great incitement to farther labors | 
The attempt to christianize the (५२ and to elevate them 
from their half-brutish state, by translations of the Holy Serip- 
tures and other Christian works into their own idiom, I consider 
as pe useless. For by whom are such translations to be 
made, and by whom read? Herein Turkey, Gypsies roaming 
over the vast plains of Bulgaria, and speaking م‎ purer G psy 
dialect, often cannot understand those south of the Balkans, 
9 sie व्ल नि convinee the reader of the truth of this 
5 | । necessity of ahs त مامد‎ (नकत wil | a 
those nations showin With whoed "thie Gypues bare come Pepe عدار مادا‎ et be 3 
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putable proofs of their origin and fatherland. तः 125 not 
traced their mysterious migration® or noted any sudden irrup- 
tions into more cultivated lands. It has marked, however, their 
notorious wickedness, their unconquerable propensity to roam 
ing and pilferin ९ , and their universal abhorrence of the customs 
and religion of the people amongst whom they roamed or dwelt. 

Their origin has till of late been a mystery, and such it would 
have continued to be had not ता undertaken the study 
of their spoken language, a study of extreme difficulty, owing 
to their long continued ignorance, and constant avoidance of a 
hi reat tings apa - ~ 

Che study 5 the G (| anguage differs so widely from that 
of all other idioms, that the reader will excuse the following re- 
marks upon the subject. ५ Not only it differ from that of 
other languages preserved both in writing and in the mouth of 
the people, but it is another thing, also, from «the aequisition of 
unwritten dialects of savage tribes. In these latter, et lan guage 
is one and the same, easily fess sien by the laborious philologist 
who may mingle with the p 1 & and from long col log quial Eanes ge 
fix their gram ammatical rules. But the Gypsies constantly avoid all 
_ who are foreign to their tribe, and, being व y abhorred, 

they shun intercourse, and. व spect the most godlike benevolence 
shown to them. Acquainted as they are with the spoken Ian- 
guage of the people among whom they dwell, 7 ` generally 
دمن‎ 1६ In the hearing of all, so that even here in Turkey, wheré 
they are so numerous, many do not even suspect the existence 
of any idiom peculiar to themselves. 

Another consideration, extremely important in the study of 
this idiom, is the intermixture of ए terms, generally bor- 
rowed from the language of the surrounding people, at times 
remodelled to the Gypsy | forms of . ech, and at times so dis- 
torted as to beara very distant resemblance to the original word. 
Sheer ignorance, and long separation 0-6 those of their own 
tribe, have induced many Gypsies here in व to make use 
of exotic terms, while many in their own neighborhood were 
constantly using well known and وات‎ Gypsy terms. In such 
eases the student is extremely embarrassed, unless some one 
kinder than the others ma 1 direct him to अ learned Gypsy 
for farther information. It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the student should possess wis perfect ae usintance with 
the language of the people among whom they dwell, and par- 
ticularly with the vulgar jargon, which can never be learn od 1 in 
dictionaries or books, words नथः from mouth to mouth, ex- 


tremely significant, spe _precisely of a stamp to please the low 
taste of a Gy Ypsy 7 in 4 to foreigners of similar education. 
This knowl ge ; is of primary importance; otherwise he may 
introduce.into his vocabulary, as vernacular terms, words which 
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monasteries with landed property, on the death of charitable = 
individuals, no doubt, froff reverence to these asylums, such | 
must have been protected in preference to those belonging to 
the state or to private proprietors, who at times suffered in the 
ae eta of political disturbance. 

1 : 


men subject themselves volun tarily to bon dage ¢ | 
Were they driven to seek a shelter in slavery, to avoid ruthless 9 ¬ 
persecution and impending death? Why did they not emigrate : 
to other parts of Europe, where their نفس تاضوم‎ are often suf: | 





persecutions 4 y flight and concealment? It is probably owing 
toa milder treatment on the part of the ea ople wpe whom 
they came to dwell, and to the reports of heartless and bloody ५ 


५ pean secutions suffered by their countrymen in other provinces of 
2 urope. Whatever the reasons may be which induced these 2 
despised people to subject themselves to bondage, in preference 9 


lawless and persecuted life, certain it is that in no part of‏ 8 ما 
date have they multiplied in such vast numbers as in these‏ 
Danubian provinces. |‏ 

re in Wallachia and Moldavia a change has been latel 
effected in their condition, Alexander Ghika, Hospodar of Wai. ~ 
lachia, and Stourja of Moldavia," the former in 1887, and the 
ney in 1944, have both decree ae freedom of she tae 

ir respective provinces, and this م‎ oP ople, so long opp: 1 
énslaved in त and mind, will ae yina shore ti as 
they rise in wealth and learning under the fostering band of 
freedom, attain to some yet higher consideration.+ 1 


SECTION IL 
LANGUAGE OF THE GYPSIES, 


We come now to the principal subject of our memoir, the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies, which, with our present unsatisfactory 
nowledge of this people, is of paramount importance as a his- 
torical demonstration o A | 
history of this race is in its idiom, and this point of comparative 1 
philology will, 1 hope, prove to the reader the inestimable ad- ' 
vantages accruin 3 to history from thé com per a tive study of ف‎ 
spoken idioms. It is wonderful that a race differing so widely | 
١ 

: 


their origin and nationality. The entire 


from the races around them, so universally avoided, as forei gn 
and barbarous, should have been مع‎ long 10 pe session of indis- 








* Vaillant, p. 465-443. 5 5058 
+ The Giypmes are now allowed to द with Wallachinns, and such mar- 
rages are consecrated ture the Church. Formerly the of a Gypey was 150 to 
200 franca, Ami Bond, ie d'Europe (Paris, 1640), ii 395, ` 
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The Gypsies in the Danubian provinces are divided into three 
classes + 


1, The Laiesi, including artisans in works of wood and iron, 
musicians, exhibitors uf bears, ete. 

2. The Vatrari, employed in all the menial employments of the 
household. They are generally the servants of the servants, 
At times they have become head-cooks, coachmen, and walets de 
chambre of their wealthy masters, i 

8. The Netotsi, half savage, half naked, living by theft and 
rapine, feeding dn times of want upon cats, dogs; gs, and mice; they 
are the most degraded and debased of all the Gypsy population, 
This class, by their turbulent conduct and nocturnal depredations, 
have broug ht upon themselves dire persecution on the part of 
the local authorities, in which their more innocent fellow-coun- 
trymen have been = part sufferers, The Netotsi are of a darker 
hue, with short frizzled hair, Some are nearly black, and this 
difference of म حي ود‎ may corroborate the statements of some 
authors, who make them. the descendants of a separate immigra- 
tion, and from a climate differing from that of the former two. 

All the Gypsies in the Danubian provinces, like their fellow- 
countrymen in the reat of Euro Bey follow the religion of the 
people among whom they live. Here, as elsewhere, they seem 
indifferent to every external form of worship, and are considered 
by the Christian people in the same light as the Mohammedans 
view their Gypsy co-religionists in Turkey. The Turks, who are 
not particularly punctilious in the choice of their wives, often 
marry Gypsy women. Not so with the Christians, who have 
kept themselves aloof from family connections with the Gypsies, 
and will rarely have any intercourse with them. No Gypsy is 
ever permitted to enter into any of the sacerdotal offices of the 
riage church. 5 ees ype 

١ singular trait in the political history of the Gypsies residin 
in the Danubian प been 81, 1. थ्‌ rat 
time immemorial. Bataillard,+ who bas written on the Gypsies 
scattered over E peed pe, states that, from two charts discovered 
lately yee the archives of the monastery of Tismana in Little 
Wallachia, it appears that they were to be found in Wallachia in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and were then as now ina 
state of ¢ Ge . The long immunity from persecution enjoyed 
4 y the Wallachian © : was probably owing to their state of 

avery to the poe at landholders and the all-powerful monaste- 
ries, by whom their misdeeds were poe n concealed, and by whose 
power and influence, as interested masters, the iron red of per- 
secution was often arrested. As many of them passed to the 
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+ Nouvelles Reche eur Apparition et la Dispersion des Bohémiens on 
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he confesses that the foundation of their language is Sanskrit.* 
Though he confesses in another place that their language is 
the only criterion of their origin, it ap pears | strange that he 
has not based his work on this idea, by which their mysterious 
history, would have been still farther € (न) 

Later writers on the social and political history of the Danu- 
bian provinces have followed Vai Nant as an authority on the 
Gy} any les, مع‎ numerous in those countries and in the provinces of 


Turkey south of the Danube. As no general persecutions ever 
took place against them, either on religious or political grounds, 
they hive been suffered to live any in those provinces, and 
have multiplied to such a degree that they are superior = n num 
ber to their fellow-countrymen in all the other states of Europe. 

Those who are acquainted with the political state of Turkey 
are aware how difficult it is to give even an approximate estimate 
of its inhabitants. What confidence then can we give to Vail- 
lant’s statistics,} who makes the number of Gypsies residing in 
Wallachia 125,000, in Moldavia 137,000, Turkey 200,000, Tran- , 
year and the Banat of Temeawar 140,000—total 5 

ccording to the same author, the number of Gypsies scat- 
tered over Europe amounts to 887,000, so that soe three 
fourths of all the Gypsies of Europe are to be found in Turkey 
and the provinces north of the Danube. Ubicini|] has followed 
Vaillant, with slight variations. Regnault4 makes the Gypsy 
امم د‎ of Wallachia and Moldavia 300,000, more numerous 

wever in Moldavia than in Wallachia, He assigns 140,000 to 
Transylvania, Bucovina, and the Banat of 'Temeswar. All these 
numbers appear to me to be 6 Bienes Os ek and they may 
be owing in part to information from the Gypsies themselves, 
who by such mendacious accounts are inclined to give themselves 
importance and consideration in these provinces, Certain it is, 
that in (व pro roper, where the Gypsies are set down by 
Vaillant as 200,000, no census can 4 taken of them, even 
approximately; for a great part of the Gy psy population are 


continually roaming from ९५ lain to plain. Still, such information 
is valuable, as tending to show the great numbers of the Gy 


population in these countries, a fact remarked by travel a4 
whose object has not been either the census or the history of 
this degraded people. 





ॐ ^" Mais fl n'en est र्गा moins vrai, च, si la forme en varie, ها‎ fond en est tou 
jours un partout, et pour tous, Lior et fond est Je Sanserit.” p, 18. 
^" Leur langage, seul critérium de leur origine.” p. 4. 


ए. 481. 

। A late writer on Constantinople and Turkey, Louls roe Paris, 1855, بم‎ 226), 

estimates the number of Gypsies in all the son et of the Sultan at 2 14,000, 
Provinces d'Origine Roumsine. Univers Pittoresque. Paris, 1856, p. 11. 
Histoire Politique et Sociale des Principautés Danubiennes, par 34. Elias 

nault, Paris, 1555, Reg: 
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selves according to their national custom, remained : 
places and cities of England. | ८. ا‎ 
_ 1५35 worthy of remark that the foggy and sunless climate of 
England has even to the Gypsies more muscular strength and 
beauty than their fellow-countrymen have elsewhere, anid more 
even than the English have in a similar rank of life. 

Every where the Gypsy race is strongly marked by similar 
traits and customs, _ | a 

They are celebrated dealers in horses, they are famous horse- 
doctors, their old women are noted व lers, and the young 
women drive a very profitable business in singing love-songs, 
decent and indecent, in the streets and public places. 

They have ao Pann they serve no God but the God of 
gain and fraud, they conform to all religions. They excite the 
voluptuous passions of others, but they rarely fall themselves 
into the ‘sins which they lead others into. A merciless death 
hangs over the woman who has illicit intercourse, whether with 
a Gypsy or a foreig: ener. 

1 have followed Borrow in his general description of the ९4 
sies of Kurope. As regards those in Turkey and in the Walla- 
ehian provinces, or rather in all those countries formerly known 
under the denomination of Dacia, I must refer the reader to other 
authorities, who have treated the subject more at length, particu- 
larly as my remarks upon their dialect may be elucidated by 
their history and social ser ition in these countries. | 

The latest writer on the Gypsies is J, A. Vaillant.* This au- 
thor resided for many years in the Danubian provinces, and paid 
particular attention to the history of the numerous G di 
scattered over those countries. In Polat the origin of these 
people, whose (1 he makes coeval with those of the 
ancient 1 world, he launches himself into such an ocean of crude 
and undigested learning, he unites such wild theories with ps चा 
tive facts, he distorts ancient history in such an unphilosophieal 
manner, that the reader never knows where he is, or whither he 
18 ~ . With the ex म tion of his عاطمدله؟‎ remarks on the 
noble efforts of the Hospodars of Wallnchia and Moldavia, to 
liberate from bondage and opp ression so many Gypsies in those 
provinces, his work is of little value, either in a historical or 
9 philological point of view. He anes to have studied these 
people for a long time, 1 and he 2 would have bestowed an ines- 
timable boon upon phi ology and ethnography, if, like Borrow, 
he had given us a vocabulary of the dialect of the Wallachian 
Gypsies, to which he appears to have paid little attention, though 

_* Les Romes—Histoire Vinie des Vrais Bobémiens, par J. A, Vaillant, 
न ~ 
५ न 23, ragretter les dixhuit annies que jal दता ८८९७ A ها‎ bible 
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P lains of Interior Russia, where they find abundant pasturage 
or their horses, to the trade in which they are so much addicted. 

But nowhere have bey ; been so fortunate as in the province of 
Moscow, where many of them have magnificent Sonata splen- 
did carriages, and near relationship with highborn Russians, 
preserving that singular good fortune, the sweet voice of the 
maidens, peculiar to their uncultivated tribes, and highly esteemed 
by the Russians. F 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, says a French 

historian, the Gypsies appeared in Paris, to the number of one 

hundred and thirty-two. The French looked upon them as 
most satanic witchés, and persecuted them with such severity 
that they fled into Spain. | 

In Spain. the Ss are numerous, in certain large cities, ha ving 
quarters called Guanerie, The fertility of the soil, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, were both favorable to this roaming race. 
The most part took refu ४ in Andalusia, where they live to this 
day, no longer nomadic, but laboring in the cities and villages. 

A celebrated law of Charles JIL, who deceased in 1783, intro- 
duced a healthy and saving amelioration into the life of the a 
which had become intolerable from its addiction to theft and 
robbery. What the civil arm and the severest laws were He ower- 
less to do, this wise whl ard effected. Charles repealed the 
inhuman laws which had been published against pith 
invited them to dwell fearlessly with the native Spaniards, an 
secured to them the privil = = ण education and of pet icipation 
17 61511 offices. While he threatened to Pr manish the Gypsies who 
did not conform to the Jaw, he invited the Spaniards to forget 
their ancient hatred, and live with them under the laws and 
government, as children of the same country. 

This law, a5 also the ال‎ of the monarch, had a great 
effect upon the pa They collected into cities and villages, 
abandoned their thievish life, and, ديجت ام‎ evils, gave 
themselves up to the common labors of civil Xistence, 

But this law, the like of which Europe had not then seen, 
had the fate of many other laws, m not attaining its immediate 
design, which was to make the Gypsies a their langu age : 
and become Catholic Christians and fnithinl Spaniards. No 
such result followed, and they remain to this day, in Spain, as 
elsewhere, a distinct race, and having a language common to all 
the branches oi ea arsed ات‎ the world. 

They appeared in England about three centuries ago, where 
they were mercilessly persecuted, Most of them were hung as 
magicians and satanic witches. A few survivors concealed them- 
selves in dens and caves, and came out only in the night to beg 
their food. As the rage of the bigoted masses softened down, 
the starved and naked Gypsies reappeared, and, spreading them- 
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SECTION L 
Hisrory of THE GYPSIES. 


Most of the writings relating to the Gypsies have hitherto 
been unsatisfactory and obscure. In various ways, laborious 
and learned writers have endeavored to explain the origin and 
affinities of these nomadic, wandering people, who dwell or roam 
in the midst of us, but are generally regarded with aversion and 


d 5 Ser 
“Phe leading subject of this memotr will be the language and 
origin of the Gypsies, and not their customs and history. A 
few ge notices, however, may a oe reader to appre- 

ciate what we shall offer in regard to their la gue guage. 

A yaluable authority upon the Gypsies of Western Europe is 
the Englishman George Borrow. His work, “The Zincall, or an 
Account of the ८ of Spain,” exhibits from beginning to end 
a man thoroughly acquainted with this people, speaking their 
own language vith such iene , and with such a g owledge of 
their habits and customs, that he was every where received a8 a 
veritable Gypsy. His vocabulary of the language is invaloable, 

although, as we shall see, his want of acquaintance with the 
Sanskrit prevented his carrying forward his most useful Inbors 
to the desired consummation. 

In 1417,* in the reign of Sigismond, emperor of the Romans . 
and kin 5 of Hungary, the Gypsies first appeared os Europe, to 
the number of about three thousand, They resided first in Mol- 
davia, and thence spread through Transy vania and Hungary. 
A part, led by Ladislaus their chief, having obtained leave to 
settle upon the crown-lands, and_ ae unmolested under the 
protection of the autocrat, शक ظ‎ oe the religion of the 
country which they inhabited. And, to present time, such is 
the very common custom of this race: everywhere they adopt 
the common worship, caring little for its we / | 

They - received from Sigismond the privilege of having their 

own chief, but this was taken from tf hem in 1609. In 1782, 
according to the census of that time, there were about 50,000 
Gypsies im all Hun gary ry, but their number afterwards diminished. 
Tn yain did Joseph I. endeavor to civilize them. 

` 1४ is = af remark that in Hungary, according to the 
د‎ the Gypsies themselves, they have retained their 
a anguage in the highest degree 2 alec 

‘They are now found scattered over प्राण and through 
Russia, space ng the pees of Petersburg, whence the 1 were 
Jong since expelled, ‘They also prefer the extended and fruitful 





Bataillard, as we shall presently see, gives an ealier date than thia‏ م 
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oN THE 


LANGUAGE OF THE GYPSIES, 
AS NOW USED IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
‘Br A. G. PASPATI, A.M, M.D, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY REY. C. HAMLTX, 7. 7. 


MIESIONART OF THE + च. 0. क. M. AT OONSTANTINOPLE, 


Presented to the Soclety May 17th, 1560, 





Nore ny THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue following memoir is a translation but in part. The learned 
author has witten the whole of the Grammar and some other parts in 
English, which has needed very little correction. The original is written 


jn so pure a Greek style, that any one who has studied the ancient 


Greak might read it, occasionally noticing an न chan ge of 
meaning without a change of form, or the reverse. 11 all our reek 
Professors should study the living Greek, in Greece, it would reaninate 
the dead language, and clothe it with a new power and beanty. 

We are confident that this article will be acceptable to American 
scholars, both for its intrinsic merits and as a specimen of the present 


jiterature and learning of the Greeks. ©. A. 


This memoir on the Language of the Gypsies will be divided 
into five sections, as follows: Ist. Introductory remarks on the 
history and present condition of the Gypsy race; 2nd. General 
explanation of the character and connections of their language, 
aa a critical estimate of the works which have hitherto appeared 
upon the subject; अपे. A vocabulary, with comparative ety- 
mologies from the Sanskrit and other languages; 4th. A com- 

ison of the phonetical system of the Gypsy with that of the 
Binet anskrit: Sth. A grammar of the language. 
9 
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142 ट ए. Salishury, on the Science of Muslim Tradition. 


«Mili died at Madinah in the year 179, and was born in 05, or 91, 
= @ 94, or 07. ‘Aba H died at Baghdid im 150, aged seventy 
4Ash-ShAfil died in. (6 in 204, and was born in 150, ‘Ahmad 


Hanbal died at Baghdid in 241, and was born in 164. ‘Al-Bukharl 


was born on Friday, the 13th of Shauwial, in the year 194, and died on 


the night of the festival و‎ eor 256, in the 
city of Khartank in B ukhiri. Muslim died at bite in 261, aged 
filty-five . fAbt-Dawud died at ‘al-Basrah in S77, ‘At-Tarmidhi 
died at h in 270. ‘An-Nash‘i died in the year 803. ‘Ad-Dara- 
kutni died at is ere 1 in 385, and was born there in 306, 'Al-Halim 


died at Nisibtir in 405, and was born there in 321, ‘Al-Baihak! was 
born in 334, and died at Nis&bdr in 456. 


“End of the treatise, ete.” 
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Our last extract is from J. :* ७ 


, الباب الرايع 
فى اعماء ST‏ 
الصكابى مسلم رأى النى صلى alll‏ عليه وسلم وال الاصوليون من طالت 
“جالسته والتابي كل مسلم صسحب صعحابيا وقيل من لقيه وهو PPM‏ 
=-= =+( تفاصيل الاسهاء واللنى والالقاب والمرائب ف العلم والودم phil‏ 
tt‏ ~ وما 9 الى تصلويل व‏ تسح 
حنيفة Oly‏ سنة خمسين Kaley‏ وكان ابن سبعين 3( ععبر سنة 
اربع ومأتبين Kine Ney‏ خيسين Kaley‏ واحيك بن حنيل يبغداد Bio‏ 
احدى واربعين ومايتين Oday‏ سنة اربع وستين Kaley‏ والبتضخارى ولك يوم 
Keg‏ لثلث عشرة خلن من شوال Xie‏ اربع وتسعين Riley‏ ومات ليله 
Ki all‏ ست وخمسين ومايتين بقرية خرتنك من =| ومسلم مات 
Kin 2.9 3‏ أحدى >~( ومايقين وكآن أبن خبس >=( وأبو 
Selo‏ باليحيرة سن سبع وسيعيين ومايعين १‏ مات fond | das‏ 
وسبعين pasties‏ والنسايّى سئة ثلث وثلثباية والدارقطنى يبغداد Khe‏ 
خمس وثمانين Alay RLS,‏ بها Raw‏ ست وثلثمأية = ^ بنيسابور 
ie‏ خمس واربع ماية وولى بها سنا احدى وعشينى وثلثياية والبيهقى 
ولى tie‏ اربع وثلثين وثلت مأية ley‏ بنيسابور سنة lt‏ وخمسين 
Klee‏ منت What‏ , ^ + . 
Chapter Fourth.‏ = 

^“ Names of Guarantees, | 
“The term ‘witness’ (الصحابي)‎ denotes any Muslim who saw the 
Prophet . . . , or, as the professed teachers of the foundations of religion 
aay, one who had ह ‘sittings with him; and the term ‘follower in the 
second degree’ (3 (انتابي‎ means any Muslim who was associated with, or, 
as is also said, who met,a witness. So much is most plain. But to look 
into all the distinctions of names, titles, epithets, and degrees, which be- 
long to the science, and to apply them to these and the succeeding orders 

of reporters, would be a long affair. 





* pages 6, 7. 
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140 EE. Salisbury, 
"‘al-Bukhiri and Muslim, whose book is said to be more nice than the Re- 
paired Sahih; and the Sahih of ‘Abi Awinah and that of [bn ‘as-Sakan :* 
aml the Merrow of the Sahih ,(امنتقى)‎ by ‘Ibn Jarad,¢ All these books 
are च designated as Suhiha, though a certain set of persons discriminate 
with regard to them, as well in the spirit of strenuous purism as with 
impartial criticisam—there is one who knows, superior to all instructed 


men—God knows. Ae 
4“ Section, 

“The six books, universally known and of established authority within 
the pale of Islkm, called the Siz Sahihs, are the Sahth of ‘al-Bukhtri, 
the Sahih of Muslim, the Jama’ of ‘at-Tarmidh), the Sunan of ‘Abd- 
कणत, ५१ 8 ५ of مطل“‎ भिषा anid 4 Muwatta'—which last is by 
some put in the place of ‘Thn Mfijah’s collection, and was preferred by 
the sine of the नता ‘al-Uril, But these last named four books em- 
brace traditions of more than. one class, ey + both sound, fair, and 
weak: the Siz Sal न are so named by way of ascribing to ध एला) a cer- 
tain superiority ; and the author of the Moesd4th calls all traditions given 





_ out by others than the two masters fair, which is a derived form of ex- 


pei either allied to the usage of that term in common (सः or 
ing ४ new technical application of it on the part of the author. Some 
aaa say thet the book of 'ad-Dirimi§ is mora worthy and suitable to 

‘ranked as the sixth book, because fewer guarantees marked by any 
weakness are relied upon in it, and traditions undetermined, or separate, 
are rarely introduced, while it has some supports of a superior character, 
and its trebly supported traditions (L333) are more numerous than 
those of 0 . 

“These which we have mentioned are the most noted books of tradi- 
tion; but others are in extensive ropute. Indeed, ‘as-Suyitl, in the 
Kitab Jam ‘oj-Jowami', cites many books, to the number of more than 
forty, as containing both sound, fair, and weak traditions, and says: * ] 
have not brought out, as contained in either book, any tradition to which 
is attached the stigma of being made up, which traditionists have agreed 
to leave out and reject—God knows.’ The author of the Mishkd, also, 
in the preface to his book, mentions a multitude of eminent teachers of 
tradition, of devout lives, namely: ‘al-Bukhdri, Muslim, the eminent 
tencher Malik, the eminent teacher ‘ash-ShAfi'l, the eminent teacher 
‘Ahinad Bin Hanbal, ‘at-Tarmidhi, ‘Abd-Dhwud, ‘an-Nasil, ‘Tbn Majah, 
‘ad-DArimi, ‘ad-Diirakutni, ‘al-Bathaki, Razin, ९८८.) about whom we have 
writtén in a special book entitled the Complete Statement of the Names 
of the Guarantees of ‘Pradition (So) بذك امماء‎ Susy ‘} depending 
upon God's providence, and asking His aid from first to last.” 


© The Sahih of ‘Tho ‘as-Sakan, who died A. प्र, 355, is called ० Khalfah 
‘a¢-Sahih 'al-Muntaka, See iv. 99, 100, The work of ‘Abi-'Awdnoh here referred to 
8 00 ما‎ be an epitome of Muslim's Muaad, entitled Mustakhraj 1461 ५4 - 

ह author died AHL 318. See Niji KAalf, Lee, v, 520, 

: : “Boe 4 i Khalf, Lex, vi. 18%. 


+ Seo Maj mney. if. Lez. tii, 691. The author died A.HL S73. 
ई Entitl ie ‘ad Ddrimé, The author died A, H. 263, Seo Kids Tab, 
ix. 11 and 4. नी Lex. td 2 idea 1590444 ‘ad 
There is another work by ‘ad-Dérimi. entitled Aiydt ‘ad-Ddrimi. Seo. 
37 | Khalf, Lee, خا‎ 492. | | : (र ~ 
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out many traditions which are sound ;’ and Muslim says: ‘ Whatever tra- 
ditions I havo brought forward in this book are sound, while [do not say 
that what I have left out is weak tradition.’ Yet, doubtless, in this leav- 
ing rout and bringing forward there was that sort of particulanization which 
longs to those acta, either in respect to थः or in ce spect to some 
other points kept in view. ‘Al-Tikim ‘Abh-"Abdallih ‘an-Nisipdrl com- 
posed a book which he called the Aepaired 53414 ذا ب[امسددرك)‎ nan 
signifying that in this book were brought forward by him sound tradi- 
tions which ‘al-Bukhirl avd Muslim had left out, mended and repaired, 
some according to the stipulation of both of the two masters, others 
according to the stipolation of one or other of the two, and others still 
neoordin & to other stipulation than theirs ** and this author says that 
*tal-Bukhiri and Muslim did not jadge other traditions than those which 
they brought forward 19 their two books to be unsound,’ adding: ‘ for 
all that this has been asserted, in our time, by a party of the “ Innovating 
Sect,” who have protruded their ton gu esin reproach against the eminent 
teachers of religion, with the words: “All the traditions which are 
sound, in your view, do not conte up to the number of ten thousand." 
Moreover, ‘al-Bukhirl himself is reported to have said: *L have com- 
mitted to memory one hundred thousand sound traditions, and two 
hundred thousand unsound'—and it is plain, and God knows, that he 
means to speak of that which is sound necording to his own stipulation 
—whereas the sum total of what be 1105 brought forward in his book, 
tition included, is seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five tra- 
ditions, and, exclusive of repetition, four thousand, 

“ Suhtha have been rao also, by later eminent teachers, for ex- 
ample: the Sahih of ‘Ibn Hazimah,t surnamed the ‘Imim of ‘Imims, 
wlio was the master of ‘Ibn Hibbin, and in praise of whom ‘Ibn Hibbin 
says: ‘I havo not seen, on the face of the earth, any one of nicer per- 
ception with regard to what constitutes a traditional law, or whose mem- 
ory was more stored with sound memorinls—all traditional Inws and tra- 
ditions were present to his mind; and the 5971 of ‘Ibn Hibbin,t the 
pupil of ‘Tbn Hazimah, a reliable authority of ممم نع‎ qualifications, an 
eminent teacher of high intelligence, of whom ‘al-Hitkim says: ‘‘Ibn 
Hibbin was و‎ repository of learning, a living dictionary, # store-house of 
tradition and instruction in duty, and a man of genius,’ and that called 
the Repaired Sahih, by ‘al-Hakim ‘AbQ-Abdallih ‘on-NlsApOrt, the mem- 
orizer, the reliable authority, whose book hns, to its injury, that want 
of strict legitimacy which we have referred to, and to whom peaple have 
made the objection that ‘Ibn Hazimah and ‘Ibn Hibbin are of more 
weight and stronger than ‘al-Hakim, as well as more niece and he tly 
discriminating pore respect to supports and texts; and the Selection 
from the Sihth ,(المكقارة)‎ by the memorizer DhiyW’ ‘ad-Din ‘al-Makilasl.§ 
who also brought ont sound traditions whith are not in the Sehihs of 








Ea" و‎ 





Pei » A similar accoont of thia book i given by Haji Khalfah, ,؟‎ 531, who pats the 
sath of the author A. H. 405, | 
+ Died A. H. 311. His 50 is mentioned by Haji Khaliah, iv, 99. 
ee [क Khalf. Lex., iv. 99. 
Mentioned by Haji Khalfah, v. 440, who gives for the title of the work 
(al-Mukhtdrah fi'al-Hodith, and saya that the author died A.H. 643. 
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4 Section. 

„ = Since the grades of sound tradition differ one from another, and some 
sound traditions are sounder than others, be it known that the SaAth of 
‘al-Bukhirl is established in the estimation of traditionists as superior to 
all other books of human authorship, so that, as they any, ‘the Sahih of 
‘al-Bokhart is the most perfect of books, next to the Book of God,’ 
Some of the people of the West, however, attach grenter weight to Mus- 
lim's Suhié than to that of 4al-Boukhaérl; though every one says that this 
preference is based upon particulars relative to nicety of expression, 
together with the fuliness of that collection, the arrangement, and the 
preservation, in the supports, of references to minute points and nice dis- 
tinctive marks—all which is aside from the subject-matter, and has noth- 
ing to do with the question of the soundness and strength of a tradition, 
and points therewith connected, ns regards which there is no book equal 
to the Sahih of ‘al-Bukhiri, sinoo. the guarantees whom he relies upon 
unite श quality taken inte account with reference to soundness of tra- 
dition, Others, agiin, hesitate about preferring either of the two to the 
, other, The true view is the first which we have stated. 

“That tradition which both Mualim and /al-Bakbarl give out is said 
to be agreed upon (2244), ‘provided,’ as the Shaikh says, ‘it be given 
on the authority of one and the same witness of the Prophet; and the 

traditions (1108 agresd प्र pe 0 are said to amount, in number, to two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-six. To bo brief, that which the two 
masters neres upon is preferred to all other tradition: next comes that 
which ‘al-Bokbarl alone gives outs then, that whieh Muslim alone gives 
ont; then, that which answers to the stipulation of both ‘al-Bukbirl and 
Muslim, then, that which answers to the stipulation of /al-Bukhari 
mone; then, that which nuswers to the stipulation of Muslim alone: and 
Instly, that which is reported by other eminent teachers strenuous for 
soundness, and which they regard as sound. There are, therefore, seven 
subdivisions. The force of the expression : ‘stipulation of ‘al-Bukhirl and 
Muslim” is that the given guarantees of a tradition were charncterized by 
those qualities which the guarantees relied upon by /al-Bukhdri and Mus- 
lim possessed, namely, retentiveness, integrity, and freedom from sepa- 
rateness, indelerminateness, and carclessness, Another explanation of 
tho expression: ‘stipulation of ‘al-Bukbdiri and Muslim" is this, that it 
denotes an =: إن‎ the guarantees of a tradition with those whom they 
two rely upon. The discussion of this point has been drawn out to a 
preatliength; we have given an account of it in the introduction to the 
Commentary on the Book of Felicity (Holm!) سف‎ cr) 

। # Section, 
<5 “Sound traditions are not confined to the Sahthe of ‘al-Bukbdri and 
“Muslim, nor are these two works all the Srhihe, On the contrary, these 
are two among the Srfihe; nor do their authors bring forward, in the 
‘two books, all those traditions whieh, in their opinion and according to 
their stipulation, are sound, to en nothing of such as are sound in the 
view of others than themselves, Says ‘al-Bukbarl: * 1 have brought for- 
ward, in this my bock, nothing but sound tradition, and have also left 
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ned ~= cr = والاحاديت كلما =" ~~~ ومثل‎ (1 5 haa 
87707111 11 ققد خاضل‎ Re ابن‎ 

اللغة والحديت والوعظ وكان من عقلاء الرجال ومثل ضع الاك اب 
lap‏ 3/9 وقالوا he el!‏ أبن pull‏ واقوىع 
ضياء الدين oe‏ >+ أيضا or‏ >( لبستن فى =( Vids‏ 
لابن جازود aha,‏ الكتب كلها = بالسحاحم_ولكن جياعة اتتقديا 
Lucas Leake‏ وأنصافا gets‏ كل نص ~ ~~ allt‏ أعلم 
acd‏ 

१. व| Luc! أمقور 3 سياد | يقال لها‎ By eget hal ores 
مسلم واجامع للترمذى والسنن لابى داود وسنن‎ os ضيم البخارى‎ 
أبى ماجة وعنك البعض اموا بدا أبى ماجة وصداحب جامع الاصول‎ 
== الكتب الاربعة اقسام من الاحاديت من‎ he الموطا وفى‎ St 
والمحسان والصعاف وتسميتها بالصعال الستة بتلريقف التغليب وى‎ 
hs ire قريب‎ ss بالحسان‎ ul إاحائيث ما‎ ~ ~ >© 
اشهر الكتتب وغيرها من‎ CAT البخارى وغذه المذكورات من‎ ८८ 
على الصاح والحسان والضعاف وقال ما اوردت‎ Wain خيسين‎ soley 
فيها حديثا موسوما بالوسع انفق اتحدثون على تركه ورده والله اعلم وذكر‎ 
المتقين وتم البتخارى‎ REM صاحب الشكوة فى ديباجة كنابه == من‎ 
(= ومسلم والامام مالك والامام الشافي والامام ~ بى حنبل‎ 
وابو داود والنسايى وابن ماجة والدارمى والدارقطنى والبيهقى ورزين‎ 
كمال بذكر‎ ॥ كتاب مقر مسمى‎ 4 न Nes] (3, ^> اجيل 533 عب‎ 
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البعخارى قر ما تفرد به مسلم ثر ماكان على شرط 1 11 


>+ عائ شرط البخارى قر ماعو على شرط مسام قر ما مو they‏ من غيرقا 
من eel KES‏ الترموا ~$ wy,‏ فالاقساممر سبعة Sets Sy‏ 





البخارى cn abet‏ الصيط alka!‏ ~+ + والنكارة والغفل: وقبل 
المراد بشرط البتخارى ومسلم رجال انفسهم والللام فى Wis‏ طويل ذكرناء 
فى مقدمة شرح سق السعادة 
hand‏ 

!| ,— - تنبعثك sl {=> is Sa a ५०. ।‏ ومسلم Ay‏ يستيعيا 
(६४ coe‏ بل ها متخصيران te ot = ase A‏ وعلى 
Whe 2 Let Loe‏ فى كتابيهبا فصلا bee‏ عند We‏ قال البخارى 
ما اوردت فى SAS oly‏ ما ~~~ 11 برأ من St dé, नने‏ 
الذى اوردت فى KAS‏ الكناب من الاحاديث = ولا اقول ان ما =< 
صعيف ولا بد ان يكون فى IAP‏ الترك والاتيان ay‏ تتخسيصن الابراد 
والترك أما من جية الضحة اومن Kem‏ مقاصى اخ والحاكم اب وعبى الله 
=o ०१) wes hl) Le (ॐ «| ~~ ~ cr‏ على ae‏ اك 
البتخارى ومسليا فر ib Lee‏ ليس احاديث RS‏ غيب ما he‏ فى 
>( الكتابين وقال قد حدث فى عحبنا هذا BES‏ من المبتدحة أطالوا 
السنتيم pally‏ على Rel‏ الدين بان “جموع ما صم عندكم من الاحاديث 
ele, ele 2‏ عشة ५441‏ ونقل عن البتخارى أنه كال حفظت من السام 
هت نا ألف a= crs oat‏ الصحام a‏ أنف att. eo,‏ اعلهر أنه 
UT‏ ومايتين وخيس وسبعون حديث ويعد phe‏ التكرار Regt‏ الاف 
wind ९१‏ الاخرون من ५‏ 5 >( مكل a‏ أبن ~ الذى يقال al‏ 
أمام => وتو شيخ أبن >+ وقال أبن =+( 2 ache‏ ما ॥‏ على 
وجه الارس احد! احسر فى صناعة السنىن Reeve!) bliss bist,‏ 
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those familiar with traditional statements and न who have never, 
to our knowledge, regarded any of them as weak, nor ponaht to make 
out in regard to them the fact of oral commutiication from one to an- 
other of the reporters, inasmuch as each one of them may possibly hare 
heard tendition from his given authority, without any absurdity, beenuse, 
living at the period they did, they were in habits of intercourse with the 
Com 1 1/1. | 

“This new-fangled talk of onr author which we have set forth, to the 
effect that tradition is rendered weak by the canse alleged, is too trifling 
to be long dwelt upon, or brought prominently into notice, formsmich ns 
it is an innovation, and a wrong-headed way of treating the subject, 
which no primitive traditionist ever gave expression to, and those of 
inter times know nothing of. We therefore need not add anything by 
way of refutation of it, th ‘he opinion expressed hating no more force than 
we have represented, either in itself or as advocated by our author. May 
God prosper the setting aside of whatever is opposed to the views of our 
doctors—in Him is my confidence + 


10 these contributions to our knowledge of the science of Mus- 
lim tradition we add two extracts 5-5 H. and J., which introduce 
us to the collections of tradition in highest repute among the 
Muslims, and furnish some dates of importance in the history of 
the science, already, however, in part anticipated by notes on 
preceding pages. Our first extract is from H.:* 


ded 
ey eked من يعن‎ evel Locos ~~ ~ ils لا تفاوتت‎ 
اللى تقرر عند جبهور أخدثين أن كم البخارى مقدم على ساير اتلتب‎ 
عي البضارى وبعض المغارية‎ alll السئفة حتى قلوا اصح اللتب يعد كتاب‎ 
فيما‎ WE البتخارى والجهور يقولون ان‎ ge على‎ ल روا‎ 
LAM GUE Kee يرجع الى حسن البيان وجوده الوضيع والترتيب‎ 
= عن المت والكلام فى‎ = Whe, ونحاسن النكات ق الاسانيى‎ 
وما يتعلف يبا وليس كتاب يساوى تضم البضارى فى هذا الباب‎ Spill, 
فى رجاله وبعصهم 'توقف فى‎ पा 4 pach بدليل كمال الصفات .التى‎ 
البتخارى‎ Gast عو الاول والعديت الذى‎ Gt, على الاخر‎ Gust ees - 
ومسلم على تخرجيه يسمى متفقا عليه وقال الشيئ بشرط ان يكون عبن‎ 
Sing واحد وقالوا “جموع الاحاديت المتفقة عليها الغان وثاثماية‎ ol 
عليه الشيتضخان مقدم على غيره ثر ما تفرد به‎ Uist وعشرون وبامجلة ما‎ 


सावर ~~ मः 
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us from those whom onr author regards ns feeble anthoritics, we should 
fail to necomplish the undertaking; Lut we have thought proper to الى‎ 
attention ton nomber of them, which may serve داقن‎ specimen for him 
whom we herewith make on end of replying to. For instance, ^, 
पापतीति fin-Nahdi and “Abd-Hafi عا‎ Sigh, who both lived in the days 
of ignormuce, and also had intercourse with the Companions of the Mes- 
senger of God... who fougkt at Badr, and so on, and both of whom 
transmitted traditionsl statements on their authority, even to: ६ tracdi- 
tions toll by men like ‘Abd-Hurairsh, ‘Ibo "Umar, and their friends, give 
out, enol of them, a tradition m sustained ‘on the क, eof’ ”][ a iy 
Kin Ka'b —to whom may God be gmecions!—on the anthorily of the 
Prophet... त no one has heard, by any express report, that 
they twa ever saw وتساتا؛‎ or ever heard any tradition from lim, Again, 
‘Abd-Amrd ‘ash-Shaibani, who lived in the days of ignorance, and in 
the time of the ا‎ + =+ had grown to be a mau, as well ns 170 
Ma'mar "Abdallah Bin Sinhabarnh, gives ont two traditional statements ag 
sustainerl, *on the authority off 01 ‘al/Ansarl, on the authority 
of the ra het...3 and, again, "Ubaid Bin "Umair, whe was born dn 
the time of the Prophet, gives out a tradition as sustained ‘on the au- 
thority of ‘Umm Salomah, wife of the Prophet... , on the authority of 
the Prophet; and, aguin, Kais Bin ‘Abd-Hazim, a contemporary of the 
Prophet... gives out three traditional statements كم‎ हाहा तातल] *on the 
authority of? “AbG-Mas'hd ‘al-"Angirl, on the authority of the Prophet... .; 
and, agnin, "Alsl ‘ar-Rahmdin Bin ‘Ab-Laila, who committed tmditions 
109 memory on the authority of "Umar Bin ‘al Khottib, and had inter- 
course with ماح للك"‎ both of whom may God be gracious !—gives out a 
tradition كه‎ sustained, ‘on the authority of’ ‘Anas Bin MAlik, on the an- 
thority of the Proplet...; and, agnin, Rib? Bin Hirhsh gives out two 
traditions 24 sustained, ‘on the authority of? "Imrin Bin Hogain, on the 
anthority of the Prophet..., and ong tradition ‘on the authority of? 
‘Ald-Hakreah, on the authority of the Prophet = + +, althongh Hib heard 
tradition from "Ali Bin ‘Aba-Talib—to whom may God be gracious !— 
and reports on his authority; and, again, Nai’ ‘Ibn Jubair Bin Mut'am 
gires ont a tradition كم‎ sustained, ‘on the authority "أن‎ ‘AbOQ-Shuraih 
‘al-Klinzi'l, on the authority of the Prophet...; and, again, ‘an-Nu'min 
Bin ‘Abd-Aiyash gives ont three traditions as sustained, + तो the authonty 
of? “Abo-Swhl ‘al-Khodii—to whom may Ged be gracions!—on the 
authority of the Prophet...; and, again, “Ata! ‘Tbn Yarid ‘ad-Daithi gives 
out a tradition as sustained, ‘on the authority of? Tamim ‘ad-Dari, on the 
authority of the Prophet ...; and, again, Sulaiman Bin Yasir gives out 
n tradition ns sustnined, ‘on ihe authority of’ Rafi’ Thn eae on the 
authority of the Prophet. ..; and, again, Humaid Bin "Abd ‘ar-Rahman 
fal-Liinyarl gives ont truditions as sustained, ‘on the anthority of’ "= 
आतपी on the authority of the Prophet... 

“Now, as for all these followers of the Prophet in the second degree, 
whose reporting ‘on the authority of Companions whom we have named 
is [लठ noticed, there is no express memorial, so far as we know, in any 
report, of their having heard tradition from those whom they refer to ns 
their authorities, nor, in any traditional statement itsell, of their having 
ever met them, and yet the supports referred to nre held to be sound by 
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sometimes are careful to support the statement in the form of something 
which the 1 heard, narrating on the ascending grade, if they proceed np- 
wards, and on the descending grade, if they proceed downwards, as we 
have inade it plain that they did.* Moreover, we know of no eminent 
teacher of primitive times, accustomed to cm ploy traditional statements, 
and to scrutinize eh with reference to their soundness or nnsound- 
ness, C4 nal to ‘as-Sikhtiyan!, ‘Ibn 'Aun,f Malik Bin ‘Anas, Sho'bah Bin 
‘al-Hajjij, Yahya Bin Sa'ld ‘al-Kattin,[ and ‘Abd ‘ar-Rabmdn ‘Tbn Mah- 
di,§ and the succeeding traditionists who have investigated the matter 
of the explicit mention of oral communication in the sap be of tradi- 
tion, contended for by him whose langnage we have set forth ; and ro 
one of these was ever wont to inquire whether the reporters of tradition 
did in fact receive oral instruction from those on whose authority they 
report, except when a reporter was known to disguise tradition (2 
,(بالتدئئيس‎ and noted for doing so. In that case, indeed, the inquiry was 
jnstituled whether the individual did report as he had heard, aud care- 
ful consideration was given to this १ nestion, in order to avoid all com- 
plicity with disguising. But as to looking into the matter irrespectively 
of disguised tradition, in the way approved of by him whose language 
we have stated, we hear of no such thing being practised by those whoin 
we have named, or by any other eminent teacher. ‘Abdallah Bin Yazid 
‘al/Ansiri, who saw the reir yhet..., for instance, reports ‘on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of ‘AbO-Mas'td ‘al-Ansiri, and ‘on the authority 
of" each one of the two, a tradition which be refers to the Prophet..., 
althongh, in reporting it on their authority, he makes no mention of 
having heard it from them, and we do not remember any report which 
makes it appear that "Abdallih ‘Ibn Yazid over recited tradition as a 
pupil of Hudhuifuh or of ‘Abt-Mas'id—to both of whom may God be 
gracious !—nor have we found it sg licitly mentioned, in any report, 
that he ever saw those two persons, No trarlitionist, cither of past time 
or among ourselves, was ever heard to object to the two traditional state- 
ments just referred to, reported by ‘Abdallth ‘Ibu Yazid, on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of ‘Abdi-Mas'id, as inherently weak ; on the con- 
trary, all pastry conversant with tradition, whom we have met, re en rd 
these and whatever are like them as being sound and strong in their 
supports, and approve of using the information thereby transmitted, and 
of alleging as legal proof the rules (नन) and reminiscences ( 3) 
which they convey to us: and yet he whose lan guage mage we have set forth 
dese ee éuch statements to be wanting in soli uv and precision, nutil 
we find out by investigation that the reporter did hear tradition from 
him on whose authority he reports. 

“ Were we to proceed to enumerate distinetly all the tradilional state- 
ments, sound in the opinion of traditionists, which have come down to 


* For explanation of the terms “ascending grade” and “descending grade,” see 
१9. 
5 । Of Basra: he died +. प्र. 151. See Aitdh Tab, iv, 55, 

‘This person is للك‎ to have been the leader of the people of “Trak in the science 
of tradition, and to have been deep in criticiam respecting reliable authorities, He 
died A.H. 198. See Autdh Tab, vi.49. 

8 A traditionist of Basrah, who died AH. 198. See Aitds Tab. vii. 1. 
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Waki’, ‘Thn शक्राच कात्‌ امعد‎ others, on the authority of Hisham ‘Tbn 
"Urwal, ‘on the authority of! his father, on the ध 3 of 4151191 
to whom may God be gracious !—namely : * was in the habit of perfum- 
ing the Messenger of God... as well on common as on sncred days, with 
the most fraerant perfume T conld find,’ a report which is identically given 
out by ‘al-Laith ‘ibn Sa’d,t Divad “al-'Attar, Homaid Bin ‘al-' Aswad, 
Wuhail Bin Khalid, and ‘Aba-'Usimal,t on 5 authority पना, as 
having raid that he was told it by "Uthmin Bin 'Urwah, on the authority 
of رلوم نا"‎ on the authority of “A’‘ishal—to whom may God be det ious ! 
—on the anthority of the Prophet... Another report by Hishim, ‘on 
the authority of’ his father, ou the authority of 'A‘ishali—to whom may 
God be gracious !—is as follows: ‘The Prophet... in the act of devotion 
was wont to lean his head towards me, for me to comb it, while 1 was in 
my monthly state, which Malik Bin ‘Anas reports, identically, on the 
authority of ‘az-Zuliri, on the authority of "Urwah, on the authority of 
"Amrah, on the authority of "A‘ishnh—to whom may God be gracious! 
—on the authority of the Prophet... Again, it ts reported by ‘az-Zuhri 
and Sih ‘lbn ‘Abd-Einssin, on the authority of ‘AbG-Salamah, ‘on 
the anthority’ of "A‘shah... that ‘the Prophet ... was accustomed. to 
kiss while performing fast,’ a traditional statement which Yahya Bin 
(Abt-Kathir§ wives on the subject of kissing, as follows: ‘*Aba-Salamah 
Bin ‘Atk ‘ar-Rahmin told me, that he was told by "Umar ‘Tbn "Abd ‘al- 
ل"‎ at that "Urwah told him, that he was told by "Afishah ... that the 
Proplict ... was wont to kiss her while performing fast.’ Again, it ts 
reported by ‘Ibn "Uyainah | and others, “on the authority of? يسم"‎ Din 
Dinar, on the authority of Jabir--to whom may God at gracious !—say- 
ing: ‘The Prophet... gave us horseflesh for ety tae orbade us to eat 
the flesh of tame asses, which Hammaéd Bin كلتمت‎ reports on the 
authority of “Amrit and of Mohammad Bin ‘Ali, on the authority of 
Jibir,.. on the authority of the Prophet... There are many other such 
reports, which it wonld take long to enumerate; those here mentioned 
are sufficient for the intelligent. Now, inasmoch as he whose language 
we have previously set forth, to the effect that a tradition is corrapt and 
weak in case it be not known for certain that the reporter heard any tra- 
dition from him on whose authority he reports, pretends that, on account 
of the poss ibility of looseness in a tradition, one is bound to make no 
nse for legal argumentation of the ie rt of > person of whom we are 
nsenred tha iat he heard tradition from him on whose anthority he reports, 
unless this asenrance is conveyed in some traditional statement which it- 
self 5 resses the fact of oral communication by one to the other—it ap- 
pears rom what we have shown of the practice of eminent teachers who 
re handed down traditional statements, that they sometimes give ont 

n tradition loosely, without mentioning from whom they heard it, and 





= Of 1६000, *Al-Bokhirl, Muslim, سال"‎ Dawud, ‘Ibn Maprh and others are said to 
have received traditions لوا الا جنا‎ He धा A.H. 234. See 11040 Tbs viii, 26, 

+ A teacher of ‘lho ‘al-Muliirak in tradition, whos [षाण was Egypt. He died 
^ .. 11. 175. Hoo (110 1 1 ah, ॥ £ 6%, 

i OF Kitab: he died A. ne 401, See Aitdh Tab,, vL 71. 

Died A. HL 129. See + Tah, iv. 20, 8 A 
| 95 Kifah,a very exact teacher of tradition, who died A.H. 195. See Hitd) 
Tae vi 19. । 

` कु A tredicioniat of Basrah, who died ५, प्र, 159, See 1106 Tob, v.65. 
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specting the fact of a reporter's having heard whatever traditional state- 


ment be gives ‘on the authority of’ another. 50, now, having ascer- 
tained that the former did receive the least oral instruction in tradition 
from the latter, I become satisfied of the validity of all that he rg gain ports on 
the latter's authority; but, if the knowledge of that fact fails me, I regard 
his statement as stopped (त ,(أوقفيت‎ and the possibility of its being 
a loose report is, in my opinion, 9 reason for rejecting it asa vehicle of 
legal lie my this, we reply as follows : , | 

“If thou regardest a traditional statement as weak, and dost renonnee 
making out legal proof by means of it, on account of the possibility of 
looseness in it, thou art necessitated not to consider a support ‘on au- 
thority’ معشعىى)‎ Omi) as stable until thou seest that oral communica- 
tion extends from the beginning to the end of it That is to sar, in the 
ease of a tradition which comes to us with the support of », . . Hishim 
Gin "Urwah, on the authority of his father, on the authority of "A’ishah’ 
—to whom may God be gracions!—we are assured that Hishim heard 
tradition from his father, and that his father heard from ‘A‘shah—to 
whom may God be gracious !—as we are assured that *A'ishal heard tra- 
dition from the Prophet...; and yet, sinee Hishiim does not say, in 
any sh which he gives on his father's authority: ‘I leard...', or 
‘... toll me,’ it is possible that, in the report just referred to as an ex- 
ample, there belongs between him and his father some other guarantes, 
by whom he was told it on his father’s authority, and that he himself 
did not hear it from his father (he having chosen to give the re se 
loosely, without referring it to him from w ho m he heard it); and, as 
that possibility exists in respect to Hishim’s reporting ‘on the authority 
of” Ins father, so again it exists in respect to his father’s reporting ‘on 
the authority” of “A'shah—to whom may God be gracious! So must 
it be, aleo, with every support to a tradition in which there is no mention 
made of the reporters having heard it one from another; and, even if it 
be known, in ceneral, that each one received much oral instruction in 
tradition from the person whose श he alleges, still it may be trae 
of cach that, in some of his reporting, he even narrates on the ascend- 
ing grade [by व्क] withont other hearing of the particular tradition 
than, on the authority of him whom he names, from another: and 
moreover it may be that he sometimes gave out tradition loosely, ‘on 
the anthority of’ some individnal mentioned, withont naming him from 
whom he really leard it, and sometimes, to avoid looseness, was careful 
to name the $ from whom he actnally took it up. Indeed, 
what we have here suggested is a fact ns regards tradition, and has been 
phere 2 ractised by reliable traditionists and eminent teachers of the 
science. We will mention a number of instances of their reporting in 
the mode referred to—if it be the will of the Supreme God—to serve os 
examples. One of these is a report of ‘ns-SikhtiyAn!,* ‘Ibn ‘al-Mubamk,+ 
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6 A traditionist of the cit 3 of ४८ near the southern end of the Caspian Sea 
who dived A.B. 005, See 41646 Tod, x. 104, 
+ One of the most critical traditionists of his time: be died ^. प्र, 181, Seo 
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legal proof. Moreover, in his opinion, a traditional statement in the form 
referred to is stopped (4,30), until, by some report which is like to 
that in question, one learns of the reporter's having heard more or less 
of tradition from him on whose authority he reports. 
_ “Now, this language—may God mercifully preserve thee from defam- 
ing the pag ge of tradition '—is strange, innovating, without ground in 
the views of any earlier author, and not favored by any other tradition- 
ist: that is to say, the lan (४ lage universally accepted and current among 
those conversant with traditional statements سي بد‎ both im ancient 
and modern times, is this, that every supporter of tradition, being a 
reliable authority, reports on the authority of his like, and that his hav- 
ing met the latter, and having received oral instruction in tradition from 
him, ¢ sry eh se sequently upon the contemporancousness of the two, is a thing 
to be admitted, which may or may not have been a fact, although one 
never gets hold of « traditional statement that the two were at any time 
together, of ever made rk Bie communication one to the other. A 
report is, therefore, established, and the legal proof which it involves is 
binding, unless it be clearly shown that the reporter, in n particular case 
of report ‘on the authority of’ another, did not meet him whose au- 
thority he alleges, or did not receive any oral instruction in tradition 
from him: so that, however mncertain the fact may be, on account of 
that possibility either way which we have set forth, yet the report 
forever rests on the basis of oral communication, until one has the 
demonstration to the contrary just pe sken of, 

^ We say, then, in reply to him who has set on foot this talk of which 
we have presented the substance, or rather to put ه‎ stop to it: in all 
that thou sayest, thou grantcst that the traditional statement of one 
reporter who is reliable, ‘on the authority of’ a reliable reporter, con- 
stitutes gt po and obligates conduct; and then thon bringest in 8 
condition, and sayest ‘so long as it is known that the two had met once 
or oftener, or that the one had received some oral instruction in tradition 
from the other र bat how dost thou ascertain this that thou conditionest 
to be a fact, on the anthority of one whose word is binding? and if such 
ascertainment is wanting, what becomes of all evidence in favor of the 
notion thou hast taken up? Shonld nee? pretend that even a single one 
of the primitive doctors expressed himself in favor of his notion as to 
making 8 certain condition essential to the confirmation of that form of 
traditional statement which is in question, most certainly neither he nor 
any one else will be able to produce such an expression. But if he pre- 
tends that there is any argumentative proof of the correctness of his opin- 
ion, we reply to him by ie Desa that proof is. Should he say: 
*T adopt this language becanse [ have found reporters of traditional state- 
ments, both ancient 1 and modern, reporting tradition one from another, 
in spite of the fact that the reporter had not seen him on whose author- 
ity he reports, and had not heard any tradition from him. For, after [ 
saw that reporters ullowed themselves to report tradition in such a loose 
(ae) without any oral communication—loose report, 
according to fundamental य iples which we maintain in common with 
all who are conversant with traditional statements, not being legal proof 
--1 felt it to be necessary, for the reason indicated, to investigate دوم‎ 
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العديت بالعلة التى وصف اقل من أرى يعر ~~ ويثار ذكه أن كأن Dab‏ 
دنا وكلاما A LS‏ يقله احد من اعل العلم سلف ويستتكره من بعد 
خلف فلا حاجة بنا ى رده باكثر ما شرحنا أذ كان قدر المقالة LU,‏ القدر 
الذى وصفناة والله المستعان على دفع ما خالف rhe‏ العلماء. وعليه 
heel‏ 


५ Chapter on what constitutes Sowndness in the Report of one Jeporter 
on the Authority of Another, with Warning against such as have erred 
on the subject. 


“One of our contemporaries, professin g 0 १.४ of tradition, has 
argued respecting what constitutes sound and unsound reports, in lan- 
guage which it would be well judged, end perfectly reasonable, to avoid 
speaki ing of, and the viciousness of which might well be left unnoticed, 
sinee to disrogard the क thus obtruded upon us would be another 
mode of getting rid of it, and of obscuring the remembrance of its au- 
thor, beside that-it were more suitable not to warn the ignorant against 
what they know nothing of, by calling attention to it. Yet, because we 
fear bad consequences, in the end, and that the ignorant may be deceived 
by certain novel injunctions, and may be induced to put confidence in 
the false views of errorists, and in sayings not maintained among the 
doctors, we have thought fit to expose the viclousness of our contempo- 
rary's chal OF crunce, and to refute his notion by a sufficiency of argument 
against it. ‘This 1 propose to do, with no reliance upon man. Praise 
be to God for my success, if He, the Great and Glorious, wills it. 

“The person whose language we design to speak of, and whose incon- 
sideratencss we intend to set forth in the remarks which we have begun, 
imagines that, in the case of every support of a tradition in which occurs 
the expression ‘...anch a one, on the authority of such a one, the 
two are known to have been of one and the same generation; w hereas 
:) is admissible that a tradition reported on the anthority of any one 
was heard by the reporter from him, and was nitered to the reporter by 
him, though it be not known for certain that the one received tradition 
orally from the other, and though we find it not stated, In any report 
whatever, that the two ever met, or spoke tradition one to the other. In 
his opinion, 10 traditional statement (=) which has come down in the 
form referred to avails for the establishment of law, until one seeds 
knows that the two re orters were together once or oftener in their life 
time, or communicated tradition orally ove to the other, or until one gets 
hold of some traditional statement wh णः distinctly recognizes that the 
two were together, or met, once, at least, in their life-time; so that, if 
one sses no positive knowledge of the faet, and, no report reaches 
him which implies that he who thus reports " on the authority of” his 
alleged master did actually once meet him, and hear some tradition from 
him, the statement, as transmitted by such reporter, wants that authority 
in its favor which is constituted by a person, reported from, of whom 
such knowledge exists: whereas a tradition of the sort here described is 
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ابى عربرة وابن عير وذوييما قف اسند كل واحد منيما عى أبى بن كعب 
رضى الله عنه عن النى صلى الله عليه وسلمر حديثا Ay‏ يديع فى Baty,‏ 
Leta‏ انيما Lisle‏ اببا او tut, Lud nie Leow‏ ابوعيرو الشيناتى ومو من 
ادرك الجاغلية وكان d‏ زمى التى alll deo‏ عليه وسلم رجلا وايومير Aue‏ 
الله بى سنكبرة كل واحد منهما عن ابى مسعود الانصارى عى النبى صلى 
الله عليد وسلم خبرين واسند عبيد بن عمي رحن ام سلمة زوج النبى صللى 
الله عليه وسلم عن النبى صلى الله عليه وسلم = وعبيك ولد فى زمن 
التبى ضلى الله عليه وسلم واسنك قيس بن ابى حازم وقد By)‏ رمى 
الذبى صلى الله = وسلم عبن ابى مسعود الانصارى عن التبى صلي اللد 
عليه وسلم ثلثة اخبار واسند عبد الرحمن بن أبى ليلى Sy‏ حفظ عن 
عم بن الخطاب وتحب عليا )= alll‏ = عن انض بن مالك عى الى 
= الله عليه وسلم ac‏ واسنىد ربق بى حراش عى عبران ب حضين 
عن الثبى صلى الله علية وسلم حديتين وعن ابى BSG‏ عى النبى طلى 
الله age‏ وسلم حديثا وقد = من عا بى ابى طالب رضي اللد ase‏ 
وروى عند واستن ذافع | بى त‏ بن مطعمر عن أبى ريام اخراعى عن 
النبى صلى الله = وسلم حديثا واسئد النعان بن cath‏ عياش عى cath‏ 
سعبد اخدرى oe,‏ اللد عنم SG‏ احاديث عى النبى صلى الله عليه »~~ 
inky‏ عطاء ابى يويد الديتى عى ميم الدارى عن النبى صلى الله عليه 
linn‏ حدينا nly‏ سليمان بن يسار عن Bh‏ ابى BS‏ عن النبى 
صلى alll‏ عليه وسلم > واسند حبيف بن عبى الرحبى الخبيرى عن 
أبى tne‏ عن النبى صلى alll‏ عليه وسلمر احاديت فكل قولاء التابعيت 
الذين نسبنا روايتهم عن الصحابة all‏ مميناعم ل حفط عنهم phew‏ 
علبناد منهم فى رواية بعينيا ولا انهم لقو فى نفس xine; oo‏ وك Wailea!‏ 
عن ذوى المعرفة بالاخبار والروايات من كال الاسائين لا نعلمهم وقنوا منها 
شيا قط ولا التمسوا Lend‏ سباع بعضهم من بعض اذا السماع لكل Dol,‏ 
منيم شكن من ~ غير مستنكر لكونهم جبيعا كانوا فى العصر الذى 
اتفقوا فبه وكان عذ! القول الذئ tact‏ القايل CoN‏ حكيناه فى ented‏ 
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وتارات ينشطون Leet‏ فيسندون الخبر على Kant‏ ما سيعوا فيضخبرون 
بالنوول كيد أن Speen led‏ أن 1५‏ كما شرحنا ذلكن >( وما ~~~ 
احدا من Reb‏ السلف عن يسانتيل الأخبار ويتققد RSP‏ الاسائيك وسقبها 
مل wail‏ السختيانىى i‏ بن عون ومالك بى انس وشعبة بن टज‏ 
(ज‏ بن سعيى القطان وعبد الرحبى أبن =( ومى بعدضم من أل 

eho‏ تنشو عى छ) | 3 £~ | = क‏ كبا wed)‏ الذى وصفنا 
من قبل وأنها كار تفقك من EEE‏ منهم سماع Bin‏ الحديك cy"‏ روى عنهم 
Bt‏ على at‏ وى شى عرف بالتدليس 4 الحديث شير بم OSE‏ يحترن 
Sachem oy‏ روايانه yy as‏ ذنكك = كى ~> ~~ عله التدئيس ثاما 
أل دجما ५5)‏ وقد is‏ |<( كنا , اللد pale‏ وسلم كك :5( عن ust! ort ae‏ 
فسعوث. Pete)‏ رى =( 5 hole‏ منيبا ~~~ يسنده الى النى صلى ah‏ 
we‏ = ولبس Als, ue‏ عنيى न xe‏ منيها و cr (5 3 Ube‏ 
coats‏ أرى عبن ey! AIT‏ يويد = حكيفة Lal,‏ مسعود رضى a)‏ عنيبا 
ليت ashe, ५ Loui ~ ri 0. ts ts}‏ بعينيا as‏ العف ऋ‏ عي ५१‏ 
من Mel‏ العلم من مصى ولا (त‏ أدركنا انه (न cae! oe 3 ey‏ 
LF ls‏ ~+„ اللد ह.‏ يزيك عع hao‏ أب = > ثبيبا بل تنما 
وقويها برو استيال ما تقل بيا foe‏ جان ~ = من ~ cate hale‏ 
cre =;‏ ~ — اقب ce A‏ كنا | iss! ai pt ॥ 1. , स hea Tot‏ +( 
القايل .'خصبيا ye eis‏ تقسى : ذكرتا والحساييها ظيا وتلنا احبينا ١‏ 
Lan cr or lke Lowe ~‏ عند Leta‏ وعدا ابو ५ === वि‏ 
क Ss cual ==; wil‏ أدركه الجاقلية wit Le,‏ رسول الله صلى اللد 
عليد وسلم من البدريين حلم جرا ونقلا ee‏ الاخبار حتى نولا الى Ma‏ 
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عند بعدين احاديت: هر بإسله‎ sat منهم أن ينول 3 يعدن الرواية فيسيع من‎ 
hem oN) عند احيانا ولا يسهى من سبع مويتشطل > فبدمى الرجل‎ 
مستغيض‎ Sah! من هذ! موجود قى‎ LAS اديت وينتك الارسال وما‎ ate 
STRESS أعل العلم وسن ذكرمن رواياتهم على‎ Rely من فعل ثقات لحدثين‎ 
ذكنا عدجا يستندل بها على اكثر منها ان شاء الله تعالى فم ذلك ان‎ 
ووكيعا واين مي مجماعة غيرعم رووا عن‎ LL! ايوب السختيانى وابن‎ 
ait رسول‎ न عروة عى أبيه عن عابشة وى اللد عنها كنت‎ र #نشام‎ 
عليه وسلم = باطيب ما اجى فروى خل» الرواية بعينها‎ alll صلى‎ 
الليث ابن سعد وداوود العطار وحنيد بن الاسود ووتقيب بن =+ وابو‎ 
عن عايشة رضئ‎ श قل اخبرئئ عثمان بن عزوة عن‎ plas عن‎ Kale 
عن ابيه عى عايشة رصى'‎ pL DP وروى‎ pling عنها عى النى صل الله غليه‎ 
9 عليه وسلم أذا اعتكف يدق الى راسد نارنجله‎ alll صيل‎ ८४ عنها‎ alll 
عروة عن عيرة عن‎ (नन sel حايس >( بعينيا مالك بى انس عن‎ 
ابن‎ = ज وسلم وروئ‎ sale alll عى الى صلى‎ Lets all Kole 
النبى صلى الله‎ 0६ سلية عن عايشة رصى الله عنها‎ oil ابى حسان عى‎ 
اخبر فق القبلة‎ ine 3 الثمر‎ us cy i= عليم ~~ يقبل |+ +> فقال‎ 
احبرنى ابو سلية بن عيد الرحمن أن عبر أبى عبد العرير أخبره أن عروة‎ 
عليه >( كان‎ alll عنها اخبرته أن الب صلى‎ all اخبره ان حعايشة رصى‎ 
وغيره عن عمره بن دينار عن جاير‎ Mae يقبلها ومو صايم وروى أبن‎ 
اخيل ونهانا‎ apt عليه وسلم‎ alll cleo رضى الله عنه قال اطعنا رسول الله‎ 
على‎ ph OS عى عبرو وعن‎ Oy الافلية قرواه حياد بن‎ ao عن حون‎ 
التحوفى‎ Sy ply علية‎ alll صل‎ cull je aie alll عن جاب رتفي‎ 
كقاية لذوى الفيم 158 كانت‎ Lite وقيما ذكرنا‎ Li الروايات كثير يكثر‎ 
فسان الحديت وتوفيند اذا 4 يعلم ان‎ ठ قوله قبل‎ Lites العلا عند من‎ 
الراوى قد سمع من روى عند شيا لمكان الارسال فيه لزمه ثرك الاحتجاج فى‎ 
قوله برواية من يعلم انه قل ممع عن فك روى عنه الافى نفس الخبر‎ OLS 
الذين نقلوا الاخبار أنه‎ Re فيء ذكر السماع لما بينا من قبل عن‎ Coll 
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فاما والامر مبهم على الامكان الذى فشرنا فالرواية على 3.१‏ 


تكون الدلاله التى بينا فيقال لمتخترع We‏ القول الذى وصقنا مقالته او 


whl‏ عنه قن = She‏ قولك ان خبر الواحد الثقة عى الواحد 
النقاذ SE‏ يلوم به العل ASOD‏ فيه الشرط بعد تقلت حت يعلم انهيا 
قل LY‏ التقيا مرة فساعد او سمع مند شيا فيل تجن هذا الشرط الذى 
ayaa‏ عن US‏ يلوم قوله ولا Mao gs‏ على ما رعبك فان ادي قول 
hon!‏ من علماء السلف بما رعم 1 تثبيى الخبر طولب 
به ولن جبد >> غيره الى اجباده سبيلا وان عو اتيج فيما زعم دليلا 
كانم به قبل لء وما نأك الدليل ale NSB‏ لانى sh, cakes‏ الآخبا 

قديبا وحديثا يوى أحدة =( )= الحديت + يعايند nia mew Jy‏ 
شبا قط خلها أياتهم ty jel‏ رواية احديث ASC: pitas‏ على ال رسال من 
غير سماع والمرسل من الروايات فى اصل قولنا وقول اهل العلم بالاخبار ليس 
esi} ==‏ لبا وصفت من العلة الى البحث عى chew‏ الراوى كل 2 
عن راويه ذاذا انا قجمت على «ماعه منه لادنى eat‏ قبت عندى WES‏ 
جميع ما بروى عند بعد pb‏ عرب على معرقة ذلك اوقفت الخبر وثر يكن 
pic‏ موضع RS‏ لامكان الارسال and‏ فبقال له ob‏ كانت shell‏ & تسعيفك 
كبر وتركك LSS‏ به امكان الارسال فيه chad‏ ان لا att‏ اسناد! معتعنا 
حنى ترى فيه clad‏ من اولد الى اخره وذلكك أن الخديت Styl}‏ غلينا 
بأسنان عشام بن عروة عن भ‏ عن عايشة رصى alll‏ عنها فبيقين نعلم ان 
عشاما OF‏ سمع من أبيه وأن اباد OS‏ سمع من عايشة )>( الله Late‏ كما 
نعلم أن عايشة قد ممعت من call‏ صلى الله عليه وسلم وقد ججور اذا شر 
يقل شام ف رواية يرويها عن أبيه = أو (opel‏ أرى يكون A‏ وبين 
ابيه ى تلك الرواية انسان آخر اخيره بها De aaa oye‏ يسيعيا غو من ابيع 
لما احب أن يروبيا مرسلا ولا Pring‏ الى من سمعبا ate‏ وكما كن ذلك 
ق >^ عن = فهو ايضا مكب فى اببه عى عايشة cio)‏ الله = وكذالك 
كل اسنان ahs‏ ليس فيه PS‏ مهام pee‏ من =( وأن كان تل عرف 
S‏ امجلة إن كل dole‏ منهم قد سمع من صاحبه low‏ كثيرا piled‏ لكل واحد 
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باب +~ puss‏ به رواية Sle JT‏ بعصهم عن بعص 
والتنيب: على من غلط فى wd‏ 

وقد تكلم بعص dots‏ اديت من MST‏ عصرنا فى تسكع الاسانيد 
وسقيمها بقول لو Lapel‏ عن حكايته وذكر فساده ضفخا لكان Uf,‏ متينا 
Liles‏ دكا col od! ज‏ عن القول اللظرم اخرى SLY‏ واخبال ذكر 

cr عليه شمر أنا لما تحخيفنا‎ jel! (++ uN بكو‎ 3 pe wl 
clas الى اعتقات‎ ~ pals يتات الاهور‎ wes شرور العوائب واغدا‎ 
Sy Ass Shand oF اللشف‎ Lisl, عنث العلياء‎ Koga الاقوال‎ (८५ == 
الانام واحيف للعاقية أ شاء‎ oF cee) يفا من‎ WE ما‎ pee ale 
(~ عر وجل وزعم القايل الذى =( الللام حلى الحكاية عن قوله‎ all 
روى الراوق‎ oN ان يكون !اديت‎ ples del, قف كانا فى عضر‎ Lgl 
As سباعا‎ aie al ند <+ 9 9 بعلور‎ nei oe fat Bp قل‎ Mat (=) عبن‎ 
تشاكيا حديت ان الجا لا‎ bs Lat Lal جد فى شى من الروايات‎ 
العلم بانهما قد‎ whic يكون‎ (ल (ज LAS تقوم عنله يكل خبر جاء‎ 
تشائيا بالحديث بينيما أو يرد خبر فيه‎ oh فصاعد‎ ths من دق ا‎ Laat 
~ ~ cys a (८16 (595 G Lue Fd Cf va Lecad os جتباعييا أ‎ Lc = I (13 
hat دمع‎ Sa كن لقبد‎ melo ose (531. Lae لذبو أن‎ Bale, < As ذلك‎ 
aS Like, والامر كبا‎ WS غلم‎ ate هيا 5 يكن ف نقله الخبرغمن روى‎ 
لش من اديت كل‎ abe وكآن =~ عنده = >= يرد = «ماغه‎ 
Anda الله ف الطعي. في‎ Samy القول‎ WAP, ما ورد‎ bee أو كثرى رواية‎ 
العلم بالأخبار والروايات‎ Moh عليه بين‎ वद عليه وذلك ان القول الشايع‎ 
wl له‎ ~ (~ alte روى عن‎ BE he, ان كل‎ te, قدها‎ 
9 > فى‎ ol) dst, seo قي‎ Ub والسماع مثه لكونييا جبيعا‎ 
يكون‎ ८ أ"‎ Ke ५ دعا‎ ~ 1 ~= ey كال‎ ~ Lets Ys أنهبا اجحتبعا‎ 
يسيع = شيا‎ As! अ= (55, الوأوى 4 يلق كن‎ [क > Rina RS WLS 
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chapter!’ to which he replied: ‘I saw that men were diverted from the 
Karin, and basied themselves with the اناك‎ of ‘Abo-Hanifah, and the 
Moghdzi of Muhammad Bin ‘Ishak, and so 1 made up these traditions as 
a substitute: now commentators on the Kurin, not prevented by the 
grace of God, have committed the error of bringing forward such tradi- 
tions in their commentaries; and among others which they cite is the 
following, that the rep het... when i لفط م‎ read the words: “and 
Maniih the third, the other,"* added: “As for those tender girls, there 
is no hope of their intercession,” which we have enlarged upon, by way 
of refuting it, under the cha pee headed “It is worship of Goi to read 
the Kurin:” accordingly, whatever they who treat of the principles of 
Islim allege as having been said by the Prophet, in ease 1 am referred 
to as authority for any tradition, confront it with the Book of God, and, 
if it agrees therewith, accept it; otherwise, reject 11, ‘Al-Khattabl 
says: ‘The Zanidikah made 7 tradition, notwithstanding the discoun- 
tenance of that saying of the Prophet... “The Book, and that which 
is equivalent thereto" (or, as it is also reported, “and the lke of it 
tozether with it”), was brought to me by divine inspiration.” * "ष 
‘aj-Jauzit composed volumes relative to suppositious traditions, wherein, 
as ‘Ibn ‘as-Salih says, he brings forward many simply weak traditions, not 
proved to have been made up, for which the proper place would be among 
wenk traditions, There is also a work by the master ‘al-Hasan Gin Mu- 
hammad ‘as-Saghghini, entitled The Choice Pearl on the Detection of 


On comparing these definitions given of the several kinds and 
species of tradition by ‘Abd ‘al-Hakk and ‘aj-Jurjini, we find no 
radical disagreement between the two writers, notwithstandin 3 
the four centuries and a half which separated पला) from eac 
other, but only some differences of form which seem not to require 
any comment. We may, therefore, proceed at once to another 
extract, which will be from Muslim's introduction to his Sahih, 
We have not met with any classification of traditions by this 
author; but in the following passage he throws some additional 
Hight upon the received system of tradition, by a discussion of 
what constitutes soundness of report, arguing against a certain 
ndition which some held to be essentia! to it, It may be well 
to £ remind the reader that Muslim lived about five centuries 
a ९ half before the earliest of the authorities last quoted 

m. 








= See Kur, litt. 20, 6 i ४ Died A. EL 597. 
+ See Haji Khalf Lez, ii 191. | § This passage ia quoted from pp. 20-27. 
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tire which impels to it, be this either that reports on the anthority of the 
disgnised person abound (for it is not agreeable to multiply traditions 
from a single individual, in one and the same form), or that one is im- 
pelled to the disguise by the fact that his master, whose designation he 
alters, was not a reliable authority, or was younger than himself, or by 
some such consideration, 

[9.] “The unstable ,(الصطرت)‎ namely, that of which the report va- 
ries, without any preponderance in authority of one report over another, 
stich as that the reporter of one had better memory, or more followers 
in res apes t to reporting tradition on his authority, than another, leading 
to a decision in favor of that which has the gre ater weigh t: in case a 
decision between differing reports is practicable, the tradition is not un- 
stable; but instability arises where there is no preponderance. 

[10.] ©The reversed ,(امقلوب)‎ namely, for example, a tradition, noto- 
rious on the authority of Salim, which is put down ss authorized by 
Nagi’, in order that it may, for soe grt become an unrelated tra- 
dition. ‘The tradition about ‘al-Bukhfri, when he came to Baghdad, 
and the masters put lim to trial 7 reversing supports, is well-known,* 

` [11,] “The suppositions وضوع)‎ 1}, namely, hearsay (+>), whether it 
must be regarded as true, having been shown by eminent teachers to be 
correct, or whether it imust be pronounced false, such teachers haying 
shown it to be fictitious, or whether it be doubtful, on account of the 
: = sibility of either truth or fulsehood in the case, like other rumors. 
Suppositions tradition must not be reported by one who is aware of its 
character, let it signify what it may, unless accompanied with » declarn- 
‘tion of its suppositionsness. It may be known either by confession on 
the part of him who made it up, or by the want of sense in its phrase- 
ology, or by the discovery of some such error in it as that which Thabit 
‘fbn Misa ‘ax-Zihid fell into respecting the tradition: * Whoever prays 
inuch at night has a fair countenance by day a certain master, it is 
said, was giving out tradition in the midst of an assembly of people, 
when a man of fair countenance entered; whereupon the master said, 
on repeating bis tradition: ‘ Whoever prays much, ete," which led Thi- 
bit to think that these words were a part of the tradition, and he report- 
ed accordingly. Suppositions tradition may originate with several sorts: 
of persons, most of whom make it up at some risk, like ‘nz-Zihid, and 
therefore blamenbly. Entire traditions of a suppositious character were 
made up by the Zanidikah,t whose bad wares, and the disgrace of whose 
conduct, have been in later times ey exposed by men skilled in 
the science, and brought to nought—to God be the praise! The Karri- 
miyah,t and the ‘Innovating Sect,’ considered it lawful to make up tra- 
dition with regard to religions contemplation and the monastic life. 
‘This species of tradition is referred to in a report on the anthority of 
‘Abi-Uemah Nth Ibo Miryam, namely, that he was asked: ‘How is 
it that thon hast traditions on the authority of ‘Tkrimah, on the author- 
ity of ‘Ibn *Abbis, respecting the virtues of the Kurin, chapter by 
See Zeitechrift d D. M. Geeellechaft, iv. 6. 
١ fers 1 ياعم‎ 
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made undecided, inasmuch as all the circumstances referred to hinder 
the provotncing of 8 tradition to be sound. The tradition of Ya’la Bin 
"Ubaid, on the authority of ‘ath-Thauri, on the authority of “Amrai Bin 
Dindir, on the authority of ‘Ibn "Umar, on the authority of the Prophet... 
sothority of an upright and retentive reporter, and the text is sound, 
while at the same. time it is a specious tradition : for ’Amra Bin Dinir 
has been put in the place of his brother "Abdallah Bin Dinkr—it is thus 
that the eminent teachers among the followers of ‘ath-Thauri report it 
from him—so that مائولا‎ has fallen into an error. The term ‘ pretence” 
(العلة)‎ is, indeed, applied, in the general sense [of something unreliable}, 
to falaeness, cnrelesances, defect of memory, and the like; and some per- 
sons even use it to signify what it has no applicability to, and is not in- 
jurious to the soundness of tradition, as, for example, the loosening of 
same tradition which virtually reaches to the Prophet by the report of a 
retentive, reliable authority, so that they go so fur as to say: “one da- 
partment of sound tradition is the specious sound,’ just as another says : 
‘one department of sound tradition ts the se pa rate sound,’ including un- 
der this latter appellation the tradition of Ya'la Bin "Ubaid : * The seller 

and buyer are at liberty.’ 
[8.] “The disguised (+441), of which the defect lies hidden, either 
لعا‎ in the making tp of its su P port, namely, that one reports on the an- 
hority of > person whom he had met, or whose contemporary he was, 
without having received instruction in tradition from him, in such a way 
as to lead to the sypposition that he was instructed by him (for he ought 
not to say: ‘Such # one tells ns for a tradition,’ but, instend of this: 
‘Such a one says,’ or ‘Such > one is responsible for the following,’ or 
the like); and often it is not his master whom the disguiser dropa out, 
but some weak guarantee, or one of immature age [farther on in the 
chain of connection], nee ees iving a fair appearance to the tradition, 
did, for example, ‘al¥A’mash, ‘ath-Thaurl, and others—both which 
ways of reporting offend very much the setae of propriety, and are con- 
demned by most of 5 the doctors: there is, however, a difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the reception of a disguised report of tradition ; and 
it ia most correct to draw a distinction, that which is reported in مها‎ 
guage capable of being understood not to express an actoal hearing of 
it being judged of in the same manner as tradition which is loosened, 
or of that sort,® while that which is reported in language clearly expres- 
sive of continnonsness, ns, for example: ‘1 have heard,’ or ‘Such a one 
informs us,” or ‘Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ or the like, is used 
as legal proof; or [b] in the designation of actual masters, namely, that 
one reports, on the authority of some master, a tradition which ‘he did 
indeed hear from him, but gives him a name, or 9 surname, or a gene- 
logy, or an appellative, by which he is not known, in order that he may 
not be recognized : to do this is a very light matter, and yet such a pro- 
ceeding tenders worthless whatever is reported on the authority of the 
॥ orson مد‎ (4, cansing difficulty, as it docs, in the way of knowing 
is circumstances, and is more or less displeasing according to the mo- 

» عاد‎ by the character of the rvporter 
ToL. Vit. 1G 
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| ‘The Jews were wont to say so and so, wherenpon the Glorious and 

7 Supreme God made a revelation so and so,’ or the like, is carried back. 

13 [2.] “The mutilated (हू), which is whatever has come down from 
followers of the Prophet in the second degree, of their sayings and do- 

4 ings, being stopped at them. It is not legal proof. 

3 ]3.[ “The loosened (dost), which consists in the saying by a follower 

١ of the Prophet in the second degree: ‘The Messenger of God .... 


said so and so’ (or, ‘didso and so’). This, according to both practice 
4 and theory in jurisprudence, is recognized tradition, while at the same 
time there is some difference of opinion with regard to it, and ‘ash- 
1 अ it the subject of a distinction which is stated in the ' क्म 
- fal Pik, 

[4.] “The dissevered ب(المنقطع)‎ namely, that of which the support is, 
any wise, not continuous, be it that a re 7 rter is passed over cither at the 
beginning of the support, or in the middle, or at the end of it; only that 
the term is commonly ८४. with reference to reporting on the au- 
thority of a witness of the Prophet, by one of a later age than a follower 
second degree, as, for example: ‘Says Milik, on the authority of 


[5.] “The straitened عطارالعصل)‎ participle being pronounced with 


=e ese ee ee ee بيسن‎ 


fath on the dhad—namely, that from the sup 00 rt of which two or more 

४3 reporters have dropped out, as, for example, 18.11४ 8 saying g: ‘Says the 

4 Messenger of God... 7 and ‘ash-Shéfi'l's saying: ‘Says ‘Ibn "Umar so 
2 and ممع‎ 


[8.] “The separate and the undetermined ( ashy OLN). Says ‘ash- 
Shaf‘i—to whom may God be merciful !—‘ Separate tradition is that 
which a reliable authority reports at variance with common report.’ In 
the words of ‘Ibn ‘as-Salah: * There are several sorts of separate trndi- 
. tion: that from which varies some reporter who has better memory and 
more retentiveness than its single ff Babe is rejected separate tradition ; 
if no one of better memory differs from the single reporter, and the lat- 
ter is upright and retentive, the tradition is sound; if he who reports 
the separate tradition is not retentive, yet not far from the rank of ة‎ 
retentive reporter, it is fair: if its reporter is far from being retentive, it 
‘s undetermined,’ The discrimination of the words: ‘some reporter who 
has better memory and more retentiveness’ denotes that a tradition 
differed from is not rejected when equal as respects the grade of its 
reporter to that which differs from itt What undetermined tradition ts, 
may be seen from the classification just quoted. ١ 
[7.] “The specious (ati), namely, that involving certain hidden, 
sobtle assumptions, toits injury, which are evidently unauthorized, Sach 
assumptions are discovered by the circumstance that a tradition has only 
one reporter, or is differed from, in connection with certain other things 
hy which an intelligent pes is put upon his guard agninst either a 
loosening in tradition which of! | प unbroken, or a stoppage in 
that which is [seemingly] carried back to the Prophet, or a confounding 
of one tradition with another, or an error on the part of some person 
deficient in accuracy—so that he is constrained not to think the tradi- 
tion to be what it seems, and judges accordingly, or is embarrassed and 
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[1 1.1 ५ The chain-wise ,[امسلسل)‎ namely, that of which the gnaran- 
tees who make up its support, even back to the Prophet + follow ८4 one 
another, in reporting it, on one and the same footing, whether this be 3 
matter which [ग] concerns the reporter himself, for example, the tradi- 
tion boing a aaying > " Lheard such + one say: “1 fecal eck eatin 
say,” aud so on to the end, or: ‘Such a one informs 78, in the name 
of God, saying: “Such a one in forms us, in the name of God," and so 
on to the end; of, the tradition being an action, like that in respect to 
foldin is the fingers together;* or, it being both a saying and an action, 
like the tradition: ‘(© God, it concerns me that I owe thee remembrance, 
and gratitude, and fair service, which, هه‎ reported by 'Abti-Dawnd, 
‘Ahmad and ‘an-Nash, runs this, in the words of the reporter: 1 “The 
Messenger of God... took me by the hand, and said: “ Truly I love 
thee; so then do thou say : ‘O God, it concerns me, ete. ""s or, the tra- 
dition being dependent upon a qualification, like the jurists’ tradition, 
told by jarist from jurist: * Two persons who have bargained together 


with reference to a sale, aro at liberty in regard to it so long as they 


have not parted from each other 2} or whether it be a matter which ih 
concerns the report, as in the ease of a tradition which is chain-wise by 
virtue of coincidence in name, or surname, oF genealogy, or national 
appellative, between reporters and their predecessors: says the eminent 
teacher ‘an-Nawawl: ‘I also report three traditions which are chain- 
wise through natives of Damascus.’ 

५ Tnvestigation of the state of a tradition, in order to ascertain whether 
its reporter stands alone with it or not, and whether. it is recognized or 
not, is called criticism { .(ااعهبار‎ 

“To the second kind of tradition, distingnished as the weak, pertain 
the following: | 

[1.] “ The stopped (२०३०1), namely, in general, whatever is reported 
from > witness of the Prophet, being a tradition cither of saying or ac- 
tion, whether continuous or dissevered. It is not legal proof, according 
to the sonndest view. ‘The term is also nsed in a restricted sense, with 
reference to others than 1 witness of the Prophet, as, for example, in the 
remark : ‘It is stopped by Mo’ammar at Hammam,’ and in t ¢ follow- 
ing: ‘It is इ ५४ d by Malik at पी A declaration by a witness of 
the Prophet in the words: * We were aeeustomed to do so and so in the 
time of the Prophet... constitutes a tradition carried back, because 
the action, obviously, raust have heen noticed by the Prophet, and have 
received bis confirmation; equally carried back, to all intents, is the 
tradition: ‘His Companions were wont to knock n pe n his door with 
their nails.’ Kurinie exposition by a witness of the Pro } het is stopped 
traditions but any tradition of a witness which is of the nature of a 
reason for a particular revelation, as, for example, the saying of Jabir: 








® Que of the chapters of the Hook of Prayer in ‘al-Dukhiria Sohik in entitled 
sae فى‎ calc dl ,باب تشبيك‎ Lo. Chapter on Folding the Fingers 
together in the Munque and cleewhere, See قلا‎ fol. 22, reet, 

+ ‘This tradition makes the forty-third chapter o f the Book of Salea in ‘al-Bukisiri’s 
Sahih, See MS., fol. 86, rect. 


EOE Sulishury, | Tal ८ | | । 
either to its su P port or its text, and thereupon, by interweavi 6 , Take 


it appear that they all 2-0 harmoniously, not mentioning the disagrec- 
rit 
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métt—all which it is forbidden to do intentionally. | 

[8.] “The notorions ) is ctl), namely, that which is partienlarly wide 
spread among traditionists, because of its being transmitted by many 
reporters, such ns, for example, the tradition that ‘the Messenger of 
God... worshi ped God fora month, in prayer at the head of a com- 
pany ;" or which is well known both among traditionists and others, ns, 
the tradition: * Actions are not without intentions;’ or 





for examy ps 
which is known particularly amon . others than traditionists: save the 


eminent teacher ‘Ahmad: *That the Prophet raid to an inquirer: “It 
is a duty, though one come mounted npon a horse,"* and: “The day 
of your slaying for sacrifice is the day on which you are to fast,” sre 
traditions current in the market-place, though, when criticised, they are 
found to be without foundation.” | 

 [9.] “The onrelated and the rare (ees .(الغريب‎ Unrelated tradi- 
tion is said to be the tradition, for example, of ‘nt Zuhri, or of some such 
individual, being one whose uprightness and retentivences suffice to 
secure a place for his tradition in collections. If o certain guarantee 
stands alone in givin £ ‘a tradition, it is called unrelated; كمنا‎ if two or 
three, apart from others, report it, it is called rare; if reported by a 
number of persons, it is called notorious. Traditions uni ५ ne a3 belong- 
ing to certain provinces are not unrelated, Unrelrted tradition is either 
sound, like the unique traditions given out in ‘al-Bukhari’s 5414, or not 
sonnd, the latter being most commonly the case. Again, uurelated tra- 
dition is such in respect cither to the support or the text, nnmely, that 
of which only one person reports the text, or in respect to support and 
not text, as, for example, any tradition of which the text is recognized 
on the authority of several of the Coinpanions of the Prophet, in case ` 
it is reported, on the authority of come other witness of the Prophet, 
Ly one person alone, to which ‘at-Tarmidhi refers in his CEpression : 
‘unrelated by this way of descent.” There is no soch thing as a tradi- 
thon onrelated i respect to text, without being مم‎ in respoct to snpport, 
except when an [absolutely] unique tradition becomes notorions, so that 
पताक persons report it on the authority of lim who alone vouches for 
it—whereby it js made a notorious unrelated tradition : as for the tradi- 
tion ; * Actions are only according to intentions,’ the first part of its sup- 
port has the quality of being unrelated, while the last part of it is 
notoriotis., ; 

[10.] “The wrongly toll (<£), which may be such [a] in क्ट 
spect to the identity of a reporter, as, for example, a tradition of Shu’- 
bul on the authority of ‘al"Acwim Bin Murijinmn—with rd! and jia— 
whieh Yabya Bin Ma'in tells wrongly, taying: ؛‎ Muzihim'—with रक 
and Ad’: or 1 in respect to the identity of a tradition, as, for example, 
in the ense of the saying of the Prophet ... * Whoever fasts in Kama- 


dhin, and continues fasting for six dnys of-the month Shauwal,’ which 
some persons tell wrongly, using the expression ‘for some days’—ahai‘un 


for siffan, 





= Le, forall, high and low. 
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‘[2.] “The continnous (antl), namely, that of which the support is 
continuous, whether it be carried back to the Prophet ... or stopped. 

[8.] ©» The carried back ,زامرفوع)‎ or that which is uttributed to the 
Prophet ..., #8 his in particular, of saying, or action, or confirmation, 
whether it be continuous or dissevered : so that continuous tradition may 
be cither carried back or not carried back, and tradition which is carried 
back may be either continuous or not continuous; whereas sustained 
tradition is both continuous and carried back. 

[4.] “Tradition on apthority ب[امعنعى)‎ namely, that which is sup- 

ported by the expression: ‘Such a one says on the authority of such 
a one,’ which may be correctly viewed as continuous, in case the two 
persons can have met, and provided there be no disguising, of which 
examples are to be found in the SeAth of ‘al-Bukhfri as weil as in that 
of Muslim. ‘Tbn ‘as-Salah says: ‘In our time, and within a short period, 
there has been much use made of the expression “on the authority of,” 
in the net of license; but, when one says: “Such a one says on the 
authority of ॐ certain guarantee, on the enacts ४ y of such 9 one,” it is 
most likely that the tradition is dissevered, and that without being so 
much as a loosened tradition.’ = 

[5.] “The summarily given ,(امعلق)‎ namely, that from which one 
reporter, or more, of the support, has been ent off at the beginnin कः | 
the term bei ng derived from the closing up of a wall, or the despatch of 
a writing of divorce, # cutting short of connection being im Deal in those 
two actions. Thore may be a cutting off either كا‎ at the beginning of 
the support, in which case the tradition is summarily given, or [b] in the 
middle, which makes it dissevered, or [€] at the end, whereby it be- 
comes loosened. ‘Al-Bukhirl admits many traditions of this species into 
his Sahth, nor is any summary tradition, contained in that book, out of 
place, because either the reliable authorities depended upon in the 
summary statement of it have caused it to be recognized, or else it is 
mentioned by the author, in some other part of his book, as a continu- 
ous tradition. 

[6.] “Unique traditions(2! 331). A tradition may be unique either as 
regards all reporters, or in a certain respect, as, for example, that the peo- 
ple of Makkah alone report it; unique tradition, therefore, is not weak, 
unless the term be used to signify that one single reporter gives it out. 

[7.] “The involved Ke = न), consisting of the words of some reporter 
interwoven with a धा, so that they are believed to form a part of 
it. It may also happen that two texts, tons eh sup th ts, are woven 
together, as in the case of the report of Sa'ld Bin ‘Aba-Miryam: * Hate 
ye not one another, neither be envious one of another, nor tarn the back 
upon one another, nor be rivals one of another,’ where the words: ‘nor 
be rivals one of another’ are interwoven by ‘Ibn ‘Abi-Miryam from an- 
other text; or else a reporter may lay hold of some text, at the end of 
a tradition, भ with some master’s support which belongs to an- 
other text, and then report both texts on the anthority of that master, 
with one support, the two supports being reduced to one; or else he may 
hear a sing le tradition from a number of persons, who differ in respect 
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“The reporting of a عط‎ tradition by some other way of descent 
may elevate it from the rank of the fair to that of the sound, for its 
strength lies in both aspects of it, and so the one way of descent may 
be helped out by the other: we mean by ‘ élevation’ نترقى)‎ 2) that 8 
tradition partakes of the strength of sound tradition, not hat it 19 in- 
trinsically sonnd. As to weak tradition, inasmuch as the reporter of 
auch is न le with cither falaeness or impiety, it cannot be strength- 
ened by multipligity of ways of descent, which is trae, for example, of 
the tradition: ‘The investigation of science is a revealed requirement: 
this tradition, in the words of ‘al-Baihakl, is one widely known among 
men, with a weak sop 4 rt—it is reported, indeed, by many ways of de- 
scent, every one of which is weak. 

“Szorios Tarmp 
| “Weak Tradition, 

“This is that which does not embrace the conditions of the sound 
and the fair. It varies in degrees of weakness in proportion as it is 
remote from the conditions of soundness and fairness. In the opinion 
of the doctors, a laxity respecting the supports of weak tradition, with 
the exception of the suppositions, is admissible, to the neglect of any 
declaration of its weakness, in the case of admonitions, narratives, and 
the active virtues, but not when the Sane has reference to the 
attributes of the Supreme God, or to judicial decisions with regard to 
the lawful and the forbidden. The practice of ‘an-Nasi'l is said to have 

‘been to give out tradition on the authority of any one whom men had 
not agreed to abandon os a guide; ‘Abh-Dawud was accustomed to take 
whatever offered, to give out weak tradition when he found no other 
under a particular head, and to ascribe to that a weight व rior to 
the mere न of the guarantees ; ‘ash-Sha'bi,* aleo, is said to have 
remarked: ‘Whatever these persons tell thee for a tradition, take it up; 
but cast away from thee what they say on their own judgment,’ and 
another saying of his is the following: ‘Opinion is carrion—when need 
requires, eat it;’ of ‘ash-Shiffi—to whom may God be merciful —we 
are told that he said: * Whatever I declare as a saying of tho Prophet 
..-, or lay down ns a principle, by the expression: ‘on the anthority 
of the Messenger of God... ," at variance with something otherwise 
said by me, the true saying is that of the Prophet..., which I hereby 
make my declaration, to the refutation of anything so said by me [to 
the contrary|"—of which there are numerous interpretations, some 
applying it to all three divisions of tradition, to wit, the sound, the fair, 
nd the weak, and some restricting it to the weak. 


# Now to the first kind of tradition pertain the following: 

[1.] “Tha sustained (52.11), namely, that of which the support is con- 
tinuous, being at the same time carried back to the Messenger of God... 

५ (4 ऋउ died 48 96, He reported traditicns on the wars of the Prophet. 


“No man tells me a tradition without my remembering it,” was another of his say- 
ings, See 1146 790. iii. 11. 
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carelessness in any ५ ort, and which is reported in the same words, or 
ivalently, by another way of descent; and second, that reported by 
a سمس‎ of reputation for truthfulness and trustiness, though, in respect to 
memory saa confidence of knowledge, of a grade below the gunmntees 
of sound tradition—so that it is not accounted as that sort of tradition 
received on a single authority, which is undetermined—and both eub- 
divisions must necessarily be clear of separatencss ond speciousness, 
(All these different views have been expressed. | 

“The foundation of the statement of certain of thé moderns is the 
principle that a knowledge of fair tradition depends upon به‎ knowledge 
of the sound and the weak, becauso it stands midway between the two; 
their expression ‘almost up to the mark,’ therefore, means that it is 
almost equal to sound tradition as regurds the person who gives it ont; 
and that it ‘may be regarded diversely’ signities the possibility of its 
falsity, on account of the doubt which there is in respect to the char- 
acter of its pnnrantecs. | : 

“The boundary-line between the sound and the fair is marked by the 
cireumstance that, while the conditions of sound tradition are reckoned 
in for the definition of the fair, yet uprightnees must be manifest, and 
confidence of tied On ह perfect, for sound tradition—which is not essen- 
tial for the fair; and hence arises the necessity of that requisition sigui- 
fied by the words above used : ‘reported, in the same words or equiva- 
sca ;, by another way of descent,’ in order that one tradition may make 
good the other, Weak tradition, then, is that which is brought out by 
a reporter widely differing in character from one who brings ont sound 
tradition, and which may be either true or false, or cannot be supposed 
unconditionally true, as, for example, suppositions tradition, The name 
of ‘fair’ is £ iven to tradition only on account of the fairness of the 
Toputation of its reporter; and if one should say that fair tradition is 
that which is sustained, given ont by a reporter nearly equal in prade 
to the reliable authority, or that which a reliable autliority lets go loose, 
being in cither case reported alko by another way of descent, and free 
from. all separateness and spectousness—that would be the niost com- 
prehensive and exact, and the least involved, definition: by the expres- 
sion ‘snstained’ we mean that of which the support is continuous to its 
end; and by ‘the reliable authority,” one who unites nprightness and 
retentivencss—wo eny, indefinitely, ‘a relinble authority’ [in the ex- 
pression: ‘that whieh a relinble authority oe loose" | because onr 
meaning, Which we shall explain under the head of loosened tradition, 
is too well known to need specification. 

“ Fair tradition is legal proof, like the sound, and, so far as that goes, 
is ranked with the Intter: save ‘Ibn ‘n¢-Salih: ‘There is a Inck of strict- 
ness in Mobil ‘as-snnuah'’s designation of traditions as fair, in the Ma- 
sdbih, because among those so called are inclnded both sound and fair 
and weak.’ But ‘at-Tarmidhi’s expression: ‘a fair and sound tradition’ 
eiguifies that it is reported with two supports, of yhich the one makes 
it to have the quality of soundness, and the other that of fairness; or 
else the meaning of ‘fair’ is that recognized in common parlance, 
pamely, something towards which man’s sensitive nature is attracted, 
avd which it estecins. 
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tions are only according to intentions,’* of the lke of which many 
are to be found in the two ,زنك‎ ‘Ibn Hibbin} says that the tradi- 
tion: * Actions are oely नोऽ ال‎ to intentions’ belonged to the iad le 
of Madinah alone, and was not known among the inhabitants of ‘Irik 
nor of Makkah, nor of Yaman, Syria, or 1 and that its reporter is 
Yabya Bin 5414 ‘al-Kattin, on the author. ity of Muhammad Gin ‘Tbrii- 
him, on the authority of "Alkamah, on the authority of "Umar Bin 
‘al-Khatthb—to whom may God be gracious!—and it is thus handed 
down by ‘al-Bukhari and Muslim, as well as by ‘Abt-Dawnd, ‘at-Tar- 
midh), ‘an-Nash and ‘Ibn Majah, with some ditierence in respect to the 
reporters after Yahya, which may be ascertained by reference to the 
Sahihs of theae author. 
“Secrtox Secon. 
“ Fair Tradition, 
“ According to ‘at-Tarmidhl, this is that of which the support includes 
no suspected reporter, nnd which is nut separate, and is equivalently 
reported in some other form. According to ‘al-Khattibl,{ it is that 
given ont by a recognized traditionist, of which the gnarantees are per- 
sons of reputation, and which forms the centre of a cluster of tradi- 
tions: nnd so dissevered tradition, and the like, in the view of this 
teacher, is that given out by some one not recognized, a5 alto the dis- 
aga ised, in case there is no explanation of it. According to certain of 
the moderns, it is that in which there is something of weakness, and 


which, while almost up to the mark, may be regarded diversely, and is 


atthe same time ofa practical character, According to ‘Ibn ‘as-Salhb,§ 
there are two subdivisions of it: first, that of which the support in- 
clndes some guarantee who is qnestionable, thongh mot convicted of 





® This tradition, in the form = Actions are nceonding to the intent bon, جز‎ Foon 0 
one of the chapters of the Book of the Faith of ‘al-Bukhari's Safii. The Leading 
of the chapter is as follows: 


باب ما جاء أن الاعبال بالنية وللسبة وتلل امرى ما نوى SSO‏ فيد الاجان 
والوضو hall,‏ والوكاة =~ والسوم والاحكام وقال قل كل يعل على شاكلتم 
على Prem hat‏ الإجل ।‏ على أخلد JG, 1 चक, + | Lae‏ صلى all‏ علية وسلم 


Chapter af information that actions are accordiag fo the infention and purpose, 
aud fhat بصعم‎ inan is credited for that which he intends; هه‎ that intention compre 
fends both belief, purification, prayer, almagiving, pilgrimage and fasting, and 
0 snbordivate requirements of fac—an, indeed, it ix eid in the Kurdn [xvii. 60] 
‘ Declave thou, that whoever performs required action in purposr, i ¢ a0 for as 
infenfinn goes, efe,; aud a man's 6 pg upon hia people ia there reckoned aa 
alms giving; and it wae @ aryl "7 of the Prophet: ‘... dul @ warring for the faith 
with an "موا معنن‎ See MS., ful. 6, rect, 3 | अ 

+ "ध Hibban of Samarkand, who was not “bs jorist and traditionist, but also 
an setronemer, plivsician, aa dim! A, 8. 354. انير‎ Tab, xii, 20, | 
ह : of es | ८६९) Africa: he १.4; 1. 388, See 4 pile 20, 

9 By birth 9 who became one of the most distinguished of the interpre- 
ters र the Kurin, and the traditioniste and jurists of his time: he died +. त. 643, 
Seo Kitds Tab,, xviii. 21. 
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by ‘upright,’ one whose uprightness is neither ddubtful nor dishonored ; 
by ‘retentive,’ one who is vigilant to remember; our use of * separate- 
ness’ refers to that which a reliable authorit y reports. at variance with 
the Be neral re prt ; and under ‘speciousness’ we allude to tradition in 
which certain hidden, subtle assumptions, injurious to its character, are 
invelved. The degrees of sound tradition differ from one another in 
proportion to the strength or weakness of its conditions. ‘Al-Bukhfri 
was the first to compose a book of sound tradition alone; the next was 
Muslim; and their two books are the most Pe verfect of all books after the 
Glorions Book of God: as for the saying of ‘ash-ShAfi'i—to whom may 
God be mercifal!—‘1 know of no book, after the book of God, more 
perfect than the Muw ratte + of MAlik,"* that was said before the existence 
of the books of ‘al-Bukhiri and Muslim. Now, the highest subdivision 
of sound tradition is that which these two authors agree in bringing 
forward; the next is that which ‘al-Bukhari alone presents; then comes 
that which Muslim alone presents; then that which accords with the 
conditioning ‘of the two, ra h not given out by both; then that 
which is in accordance with what ‘al-Bukluiri stipulates; then that. 
which ac with what Muslim stipolates; and last, that which other 
eminent teachers regard as sound—in all, seven subdivisions, 

“With respect to traditions, found in the two books, of which the 
reports are abridged—numerous in the a tera of ‘al-Bukhiri, and 
very few in Muslim's book—those of them which are given in an éex- 
pressly concise form, for example: ‘Such a one says’ (or ‘did,’ or 
‘commands,’ or ‘reports,’ or ‘states,") * {20 and so|," as being well known, 
are ju न is to be sound; but those which are given as if there were 
want of knowledge respecting them are not deemed sound, while yet 
their being brought forward in a book of sound tradition indicates the 
soundness of their originals. 

“The saying: د‎ of ‘al-Hikim,+ that ‘‘al-Bukbdri and Muslim chose to 
state, in their books, ne those traditions which are fe اع‎ by some 
well known witness of the Prophet, on the authority of the Messenger 
of God... , and handed down by two reliable authorities, and so con- 
tinned on; and which are also reported by some well known follower 
of the Prophet in the second degree, on the authority of a witness, 
and so continued on; and of which the like of this is true at each 

has been made the subject of dispute. The nmster Mubl ‘ad-iin 
‘an-Nawawl{—to whom may God be merciful !—denies that auch stipu- 
lations were made by the two authors, because ا‎ actually give out 
traditions with only one support, os, for example, the tradition: * Ac- 





eee 


® The नणया of MAlik Bin "Anas is be some Arab anthors enppored to have 
been the earliest book composed by a at m. Others give the prefminence to > 
collection of traditions made by ‘Iba Juraij. See Haji Ahalf. Lee, iii. 28. 

+ /Abd-'Abmad of Nisipdr, surnamed the Great Judge (‘al-Hakim ‘al-Eabir), 
who is said to hare been = pretminent in knowledge of the conditions of sound tra- 
dition,” died A. वि. 378. See Aitds Tah, xii. 59. 

+ ‘An-Nawawi of Damascus, the author of several useful works on tradition and 
jurisprudence, and enn ل‎ others of a commen on Muslim's collection of tradi- 
tions, which is ping cited on the margin se the Dehli edition of thia work, 
died A. H, 676. See Kitdh 706. xx. 8. 
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رواية اللوضوع للعالم alls‏ فى أى معنى كان الا Ue dit‏ ببيان الوضع ويعرف 
بأقرار amily‏ أو ركاكة الغاطه او بالوقوف على = كما وقع تثابت أبى موسى 
الؤاضد فى E>‏ من كثرت صلوته بالليل حسن يجيه بالنبار قيل cy‏ 
شيحج حدث فى جماعة فدخل رجل حسن الوجه فقال الشيت فى اثناء 
حديثه مى كثرت ال فوقم coll‏ انه مى اديت fed‏ والواضعى. 
الحديت اصناف واعظمهم ضررا من انتسب الى AT‏ فوصع احتسابا 
ووضعت الونادقة أيصا جيبلا ثر نيسنت جبابذة الحديث بكشف عوارتا 
> =>( والخيد all‏ وقد >( اللرامية والطايفة المبتححة الى shee‏ 
وضع == قى الترغيب والترقيب ومنه ها روى عى ابى عصية نوم 
ابن مريم أنه قبل له من اين لك عن عكرمة عن ابن عباس فى فصايل القران 
سورة سورة SU‏ الى رأيت الناس فى اعرضوا عن القران واشتغلوا بفقه ab‏ 
Ri‏ ومغازى حيد بن اسحانى فوضعتن غلهم الاحاديث حسبة وقد 
= المفسرون فى ايداعها فى تفاسيرعم ce Uh‏ عصمه الله وما أودحوا فيها 
انه كال cho‏ الله عليه وسلم حين 15 ومناة الثالثة الاخرى ثلك الغرائيف 
العلى وان شفاعتهن لترتجى ولقد اشبعنا القول فى أبطاله فى باب. wh‏ 
التلاوة وكذا ما اوزره الاصوليون من قولة اذا روى عنى حديت weld‏ 
على كناب الله قن وأفقد فاقلبوه ALS pyle‏ فرديه قال Maes ह‏ = 
भ‏ قولد ص أنى قل أوئيت الكتاب وما يعدله ويروى اوتيب الكتاب 
ومثاه معد وقك RO‏ أبن it.‏ ف الموضوعات #جلدات قل أبن الصلا 





.£ 
اددع Le‏ كثيرا من الاحاذيث السعيقة عا لا دثيل على رضعه وحقها أن 
why‏ فى الاحاديث Meal!‏ وللشيد الحسى بن حبك الصغانى الدر 
~- فى ८‏ الغلط 
“CHAPTER FIRST.‏ 
“Seortos Fist.‏ 
Sound Tradition.‏ “ 

“This is that of which the support is continuous, by the transmission 
of an upright and retentive reporter, on the authority of his like, and 
which is free from separateness and speciousness. "We mean by ‘con- 
tinuous’ that which is not, in any manner whatever, interrapted (94) ; 
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jhe cr se or الثورى‎ co be ur محل ذلك قبع عاد يتك بعل‎ La 
wae البيعان باخيار إسناده‎ ee mabe allt He ८ عير عن‎ cy! عن‎ 
=> | 9 ~ ८.5) = वा ~ ~ مي‎ >~) als Vane ; ~= cn اللخ‎ he = al 
e's والغفلة وسوء الحفظط‎ sl وقد يطلف اسمر العلة على‎ | cles 
السابط حتى‎ उ ale, على *خالغه لا ~~ رسال ما‎ (1 we 
180 1/0 روف عبن‎ yh فى الاسنان وتو‎ Lal عيبه‎ od 
كال‎ ap) بل‎ LS Ape 3 Pal Mi os أند سبعد مند‎ > een (+= مله‎ 
يسنط المدلس شياخه لكى يسقط من‎ A وريما‎ tes Up فلان أو عى‎ 
(=) १, 28) اعسوم اأخليت‎ ol ne s ١ ضعيفا‎ == (० 
أكثر العلماء واختلف فى قبول‎ = Whe थ oy LP ats والثورى‎ 
روايئته والاصحج التفصيل قما رواه بلفظ = يبين فيد السماع تحكية‎ 
Loe يلفطل ميان للانسال كسبعيتن واعخبرنا‎ tte, وأنواعد وما‎ jet! حالم‎ 
فى الشيوح وو أن بروى عن شيخ حديثا‎ Ul فهو حتم بد‎ ~ 
ينيد أو ينسيم أو يصغم بما لا يعرف به كيلا يعرف وامره‎ ol ديعم فبسييه‎ 
hel allo بطريق شع كاه‎ = => sel भः aad as اخضف‎ 
الاكثار‎ ॥ "> عنم كد‎ Zale a oe (८1 == أن‎ ra علبد‎ jee الغرض‎ "+~. 
وقى كيله عليه كون شيخه الذى غير ميته‎ Hels على صورة‎ doh من‎ 
أو غير ذلك المصطرب ما اختلغت الرواية فيه فا‎ ate غير ثقذ أو أصغر‎ 
اختلفت الروايتان أن = احاديهما على الاخرى بوجه أحو أن يكون‎ 
cee القلوب مو حو حديث مشيهور عن سام جعل‎ Sei Ti, bes 
NG البضخارى حين قدم‎ Garde, مرغويا فيه‎ Lae تافع ليصير بذلك‎ 
أن جيب‎ Lal بقلب الاسانيل مشيور الموضوع الخبو‎ wy! الشيوخ‎ ppl 
واما ان جب تكذيبه وثموما نضوا‎ acs? على‎ RES) تصليقه وتو ما نص‎ 


"^ ~ 
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عليه وسلم بيدى ققال انى لاحبك فقل اللهم اعنى al‏ واما على صفة 

ديت الغقهاء فقيه عن ane‏ المتبايعان بالخيار ما ل يتتفرقا Lily‏ فى Sate‏ 

ol Foul = ५1 clon नि (नह‏ 1 + أ اتسأبيهم أ بلك انهم 

JS‏ الامام النووى Lily‏ أروى ثلثة احاديت مسلسلة بالدمشقيين والاعنبار 
عو النظر فى حال Jo ead‏ تفرد به راويه ام لا os‏ عو معروف او لا 





من قول أو فعل متصلا كان أء منقطعا ومو ليس => على الاصدم وقد 
يستيل فى غير الصحابى مقيدا حو وقغد معر على ام abies‏ مالك على 
calf‏ اليهود تقول كذ! خائول الله سحانه وتعالى WAS‏ ونحوه مرفوع المقطوع 
sl be‏ عن التابعين من اقوالهم وافعالهم موقوفا عليهم وليس ححة المرسل 
فى ألفقه وأصوله وفيه خلاف واللشافى رح تفصيل مذكور فى أصول الفقه 
المنقطع ما فر يتصبل اسناده باى وجه كان سواء ترك SS‏ الراوى من اول 
الاسنات أو ५‏ أو 3 أ أن الغالن ce ur us wil च‏ التابع oF‏ 
| صدحابى wus‏ عم op!‏ عم cheat ak (call‏ ولو ها Jatin‏ من उ‏ 
أثنان 1.5 كقول مالك قل رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم وقول الشافيى 
قال ابن عمر IOS‏ الشان والمنكر الشافى رحمه الله SLES‏ ما روا الثقة الفا 
لما aly,‏ الئاس قال ابن الصلاح ad‏ تفصيل ا خالف مفرده. أحفظ nia‏ 
cl,‏ فشان مردين وان 2 Seis) Cal‏ ~ وو عدل ضابط ल‏ 
(न~ Jai ae ale, «y's‏ 23 نعل عو न‏ الصابط ~+( وأن بعل aS‏ 
وبغهم مى قولد أحفظ واضبط على صيغة التغفسيل ان SS‏ أن كان 
ما = اسباب خفية غامضة Roos‏ والظاعر السلامة ويستنعان على Les To)‏ 
بتقرد الراوى وتخالفة غيره له مع oils‏ ثنبه العارف على Slat‏ فى الموسول 
على طنم ذلك فككم به أو يتردد فيتوقف وكل ذلك مانع عى الحكم بسح 
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تنافسوا من منتى آم = عند الراوى صرف من متى hele‏ بسنل شيد اثئو 
غب ~~~ 1( Logie nd‏ عند بسند aad ely‏ الاسناداى اسنادا! Wrst,‏ 
ape‏ حديتا Del,‏ من جماعة (ल‏ فى سنكه a = a)‏ 
روايتهم =( ولا يذك الاختلاف dd,‏ كل واحد من RAM‏ حرام 

والشهور ما شاع عند Sot‏ الحديث خاصة بان نقله رواة كثيرون حو | 
رسول الله صلى اللد = وسلم قت شيرا يلصوا على جباعة اء all‏ عند 
नि ney‏ حو انما الاعمال بالنيات او عند सि‏ خاصة قال الامام =+ 
قوله للسايل حف وأن > على فرس ويوم = يحبوران فى 
الاسواق و2 اصل لهما فى الاعتبار والغريب والعزبز قيل الغريب rhe‏ 
الع ى واشباعه فى wee‏ حخليثه لعدالته ala,‏ اذأ oad‏ ~~ باأحديتث 
جل يسمى غريبا فان رواه pete‏ اثنان أو ثلثة يسمى عريزا. وان she,‏ جباعة 
بسيى pete‏ ,| والاقراد المصافة الى )111( ليست بغريب والغريب اما 
Ol SS ८‏ الملخرجة فى ल=‏ او غير سيم وعو الاغلب والغريب ايضا 
ها غيب اسناد! Lites‏ ومو loll, del, ate Ko Od be‏ ل" منتنا 
Ene‏ يعرف متنه عن جباعة من الصحابة 1 بروايته ely‏ عن 
al‏ آخر ومنه قول الترمذى غريب من هذا الوجه ولا يوجد ما فو غريب 
Lote‏ لا اسنادا الا ज‏ اشتهر )=< الغرد فرواه yee‏ تفرد به جباعة 
فانه يصير غريبا مشهورا Lily‏ حديث ज‏ الاعمال بالنيات ld‏ اسناده 
متصف بالغرابة فى طرفه الاول متصف بالشهرة فى طرفه ~ والسحف قي 
يكون 4 الراوى ديت شعبة عن العوام بن مراجم بالراء والجيم ?25 
(५‏ بن معين فقال مواحم بالؤاى وانحاء المهبلة وقد يكون فى الحديت 
كقوله صلى الله عليه وسلم من plo‏ رمصان واتبعه سنا من MoS‏ صحفه 
بعسهم SUS‏ نيا بالشين المتجية والمسلسل وما تتتابع فيه رجال الاسناد 
الى رسول الله صلى alll‏ عليه وسلم عند atl,‏ على حالة واحدة اما cd‏ 
الراوى قولا = US‏ يقول سمعت خلانا الى المنتهى أو اخبرنا فلا 
ally‏ قل إخبرنا فلان والله الى المنتهى او Mad‏ ديت التشبيكى adh‏ أو 
فقولا وفعلا كما فى owe‏ اللهم اعنى على SSS‏ وشكرك وحسن عبادتك 
وفى at भय‏ داو واحيف والنسايى قال الراوى DST‏ رسول الله صلى اللد 











Oslo النسايبى أن مب >+( كل من 9 يجيع على ثرت لم وابو‎ acid 
AS iy ५ جد فى الناب‎ AAG) الضعيف‎ नः hls ASL inf 
ples عليه‎ a! الشعى ها حنتك عى =( صلى‎ (~ oo على‎ 
اذا‎ Rall الراى عنولة‎ JE, برايهم قالقه قى الحش‎ wells ففن بد وما‎ Sie 
اصل فيه عى رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلمر خلاف ما قلث فالقول ما‎ 
eae صلى اللد عليه وسلم ومو قولى وجعل يردده و >( حلة عبارات‎ as 
الافسام الثلئة اعتى الصاكيم والحسى والصسعبق ومنها ما‎ and ما يشترك‎ 
१,१.15 ४. 1 11 كنس‎ be - 

فى ५‏ مو ما أنصل = = الى رسول الله == عليه وسلم 
وامتعيل عو ما اتنصل سنده سواء كان مدفوعا اليه صلى alll‏ عليه وسلم wh‏ 
موقوذا والمرقوع وما اضيف الى الذى صلى الله عليه وسلم خاصة من قول 
مرفوع والمرفوع قد يكون متصلا وغير متسل وا مسئك hake‏ مرفوع والمعنعن 
قو Le‏ يقال فى سمال»ه cp‏ عن cr‏ ~~ أنه متصل اذا Pat 14|| om‏ 
مع البراعة من التدليس وقد اودع فى العدحجكين قل ابى العملام كثر فى 
عضر نا وها دريم أاسشيال عن فى Hole ४; Sl‏ قيل cyt‏ >+( جل عن قاد 3 
कर 34 a3) wets‏ ع سيل Cr i Le witlell.‏ ميدع | hol, Be‏ 
AG‏ هاخوذ من winked‏ الجدار والطلاق لاشتراكيبا فى قطع الاتصال 
SG‏ ماران يكون 4 اول SAH‏ وقو المعلق of‏ وسدله يعو النقطع gl‏ 
من انميت لكوم =+ Us ae‏ شي cn ١ ८ Res‏ علق >~“ 


١ ديم‎ a ~~ Lal oho, كمانة‎ cr = فى مومع‎ Muskie a3 pepe أو‎ 


s! 5157‏ مى Rem‏ حو ثفن به أل RRs‏ فلا يضعف !3 أن tho‏ به انقيك 
Ast.‏ ~~ :~ وما yl‏ >= فى الحديت مون als‏ بعض sy!‏ 0 فيظن 
انغ न (पत ~~~ eee = > s! (>= cr‏ أن سعيل ai | cA‏ لذ 
Tela‏ و3" =[ Do‏ أتدابروا ولا تنافسوا ادرج ey!‏ اب 24 nad‏ ولا 


59999 A 4 3 لوهم‎ ` च ع‎ 7 ह لض‎ । # 
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عم >>> ;== 4 ~ ---- حفظا hes Yeo Guat,‏ ها انغرت ma‏ منكرا 
.1 والتعليل قيل ما ذكره بعض 
المتأخرين بنى على أن معرفة الحسى موقوقة على معرفة الدحيح arcade‏ 
aad‏ وسط بينيها فقوله قريب (त‏ قريب =+ الى ~ “نيل كنيد 
لكون رجاله مستورين والفق بين حدى الصحيم والحسى ان Leah‏ 
=~ معائيرة द‏ حل op‏ لكى العدالة فى السحيم ينبغى أن يكو 
ظاعرة وال وليس ذلك شربنا فى الحسى ومن ثم احتاح الى تيك 
قولنا ١‏ بروى من غير وجهد مثلد أء حوره ليجبر بد الصسعيف مو الذى 
بعل = = ग्म‏ جد += الضدى AK,‏ = لا =+ 
pc‏ افدلا 3 (न Lime ٠‏ الل >+ = قبل 
~< عو مسنلك من قرب من درجة SEAT‏ أو مرسل KAS‏ وروى WPS‏ من 
غير وجه وسلم عن شذون وعلة لكان اجيع الحدود واضبطيا وابعدما ext‏ 
atin]‏ وتعتى بانسنل 'ما اتصل اسناده الى منتياء cp RU,‏ جمع 
العدالة bel,‏ والتنكب ف aes‏ الشبوع كما سياتى ببانه ف نوع Jew hI‏ 
a peels‏ :~~ ولدلك ادرب ق السحيمت Reged a! cr SF‏ 
عى السنة 4 المصابيي السنى بالحسان LORS‏ لان Lend‏ = والحسان 
الضعاف وقول الترمذى حديت حسن ديح يريد يه أنه زوى ileal‏ 
~ يقتصى Revell‏ والاخر الحسى أو المراد اللغوى وو ما ميل اليد 
النقس = Ried‏ =+ أن روى من وجه آخر ترقى من = الى 
~~~ لقوته من ليب el ies‏ بالآخر ونعتى بالترق أنه ملحصف 
فى ७५६. 10 el, acne ait 9 ~~~ ५५४.‏ ;= )= 5 يناجم 
بتعدت طرقه LS‏ فى حديث طلب العلم فريسة JF‏ البييقى هذ! حديت 
مشهور بين الناس واسناده ضغيف وقل روى من أوجه كثيرة LS‏ ضعيف 
وما ل ججتيع فيه شروط الصحيم والحسن ويتفاوت درجاته فى الضعق 
حسب بعلده من شروط = والعسن وججور عند العلياء التساثل इ‏ 
أسانيد الصعيف دون الموضوع من غير ببان ضعفه فى المواعظ والقصص 


हि "कक कक ee क क لع يد = ~ = ا شان‎ 
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त 4 | الصيحي‎ 34 ५ وضعفيا وَل عن‎ Se يسم‎ 5.5 [ब ol} ~, 
4 papell اجون الامام البخارى ثر مسلم وكتاباتها ~ يعن كتاب الله‎ 
اما قول الشافى رح ما أعلم شيا بعب “كتاب الله اص من موطأ مالك ققبل‎ 
9 7 7 


Spas‏ الكنابين el,‏ ~~ = === ها mas)‏ عليد laa‏ > بذ البتخارى 
a‏ فا انفد يد ~~~ be Ss‏ كانم غلى شرطيما lS. > sls‏ 3 على شبط 
البخارى قر على شرط مسلمر قر ما ase‏ غيرتها من oS KES‏ سبعة 
أقسام يما حذف سنده فييبا > فى تراجم البتخارى قليل جدا فى 
كتاب مسلم خا كان منه بضيغة اجيم حو تال فلان وفعل وامر وروى وذكر 
معروذا فيو حكم بعدكته وما روى من ذلك Voss‏ فليس حكا = 
ولك att‏ فى كتاب ल‏ مشعر = اصله واما قول الحاكم ==( 

البجخارى ومسلم ان لا يذكرا فى كتابيهما الا ما رواه الصحابى المشهور عن 
رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم وله راوبان كقنان ناكثر ثر يرويه عنه تابيج 
a‏ وله |( رأويان ثفتان فا كار ثم 09५,‏ فل درجة अ‏ >حمت:3 

الشيد = ce!‏ النووى ر- ليس ذلك من ~ لاخراجييا احاديت 
ليس لها آلا اسناد del,‏ منيا حديت انبا الاعمال بالنيات ونظايره فى 
الصحجين كثيرة قال ابن حبان تفرد حديت Lal‏ الاعبال jet‏ المدينة 

ئيس >+ عمل चम‏ العراق ولا عند اقل مك واليمى ولا الشام ومصر ورأ 
ss?‏ بن القطان عن محمد بن أبراعيم عن علقية عن عمر بن 
الخطاب رضه عكذا رواه البضخارى ومسلم وابو داود والعزمذى والنسايّى 
وابى ماجة مع اختلاف ف الرواة بعد oe‏ ييف بالرجاع الى we‏ == 
+ الفصل الثانى 
ह+‏ ~< 

mt ere Sects WE ممو ما لا يكون فى اسناده متهم ولا يكون‎ cde 
اديت‎ IT وعليه مدار‎ alle, واشتير‎ amt وجه وه لخطابى ماعرف‎ 
eee et (os وكذا المدلس اذا ل يبين‎ a فالمنقطع ووه عا هر يعرف‎ 
هوّقنها‎ Mall لليل به ابن‎ abo عمو الذى فياه ضعف قريب تمل‎ 

)>> ما ~ خل ley‏ اسناده عى مسثور غير مغقل فى رواية وقد روق 
مثلد क‏ كوه من وجذ St‏ والثاني هما eel‏ ويه بالصلى والامانة وقصر 





SS ee يح‎ = `न 
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want of definite knowledge, Another suggestion is that ‘fair,’ in the 
case referred to, lias not its technical meaning, but its signification ns 
used in common parlance, denoting that by which man is naturally 
attracted—which is very far-fetched. 


= Section. 


is universally agreed that, in judicial decisions, one may argue‏ زه 
froma traditional statement | +) which is sound; and most of the‏ 
doctors allow of arguing, in | ike manner, from one which is intrinsic‏ 
ally fair, and such tradition is actually coupled with the sound in argu-‏ 
mentation, ४ grade is inferior, Such weak tradition, also, as‏ 
attains, by multiplicity of ways of descent, to the rank of extraneously‏ 
fair, is used together with the other sorts. The widely received opin-‏ 
ion that wenk tradition is to bo taken into account on the subject of‏ 
the ध. active virtues, though not on any other topic—meaning single‏ 
traditions of this sort, not a combination of several, for otherwise they‏ 
should ‘be called fuir, and not weak—is distinctly expressed by eminent‏ 
teachers: and some of them say that, if a tradition is weak on account‏ : 
of defective memory, or confusion, or disguising, while yet the reporter‏ 
was truthful and religions, it may be elevated in rank by multiplicity‏ 
of ways of descent; but that, if it is weak on account of a falsifying‏ 
indulgence of fancy, or separatencss, or blamable error, it is not‏ 
elevated by multiplicity of ways of descent, and is judged to be weak,‏ 
and treated accordingly, even on the subject of the active virtues,‏ 
Agreeably to some such explanation must, also, be understood the‏ 
ase ‘ing that the coupling of the weak with the weak hinders not force;‏ 
herwise, this saying is manifestly incorrect. Proceed, therefore, with‏ 


Another statement of the distinctive peculiarities of sound, 
fair, and weak tradition, ss well as of the subordinate varie- 
ties included im each of these Agena divisions, is presented in 
one of the chapters of J., which we here give entire, as follows: 





ألياب !د a‏ 
فى أقسام Cre!‏ وانواغد ويه ثلثترفضول 

القصيل الاول 

فى mo‏ | 
توما أتصل سنده بنقل العدل الصابط عن مثله shes न‏ 
cal,‏ بالمتصل ما ثر يكن مقطوعا باى amy‏ كان وبالعدل من > يكى هستور 
العدالذ ولا =( وبالضابط من يكوى حانظا متيقظا وبالشذوذ ما يرويةا ' 
mat‏ #خالغا لرواية الناس Shelby‏ ما فيه اسباب अ‏ غامصذ RODE‏ وتتنغاوت 


ee el — =‏ موي د اد ان 


* pages 1-5. 
FOL, ४11, 14 
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terminateness, or speciousness. This definition is, in effect, an enumer- 
ation of the subdivisions of weak tradition. It is more or less weak 
according as its characteristics exist sing ly or in combination. 

“The degrees of sound and fair tradition, व both the 
intrinsically and the extrinsically sound and fair—vary according to the 
arent and measures therein existing of completeness in respect to 
the qualities noted and assumed as belonging to the conce rom of the 
two respectively, there being in all a participation in the fundamental 
quality of soundness or fairness, Certain pees have noted down and 
distinguished the several degrees of soundness, and cited supports ex- 
emplifying them ; and it is their declaration that uprightness and reten- 
tiveness are 4 possessed in common by all guarantees constituting 
supports of that character, though some such supports take precedence 
over others. | | 

“With regard to what een support should be viewed as abso- 
lutely the soundest, there ts difference of opinion. Some say that the 
soundest of all om ports is: ‘Zain ‘al-"Abidin, on the authority of his 
father, on the authority of his grandfather; others that it is: “Malik, 
on the authority of Ibn "Umar; others again give the preéminence to: 
“/Az-Zohri, on the authority of Salim, on the authority of ‘Ibn "णामा, 
Bot the truth is that to attribute to any particular support the quality 
of preéminent soundness, absolutely, is not allowable: we can 35 y dis- 
tinguish higher degrees of soundness from those which are lower, and 
a number of representative supports, taken together, from certain others. 
If a limitation is indicated, by saying that such is ‘the soundest tradi- 
tion of the ye so and so’ (or, ‘under such a head,’ or, ‘on such a 
topie,") it is all right—God Knows. 


1 Section, 


“ Among the expressions habitually used by ‘at-Tarmidhi in his Jam ४, 
are the following: ‘a fair and sound tradition,’ ‘an unrelated and fair 
tradition,” and ‘a fair, unrelated and sound tradition.’ Now, there is 
no donbt that, inasmuch as a tradition may be fair, as viewed by itself, 
and at the same time sound, taken in connection with other traditions, 
fairness and soundness may be combined; so, too, the quality of being 
unrelated is compatible with soundness, ns 0 have already stated. 
But the combination with fuiruess of the quality of being unrelated is 
found difficult to be understood, since iat armidh! considered multi- 

licity of ways of descent to be a characteristic of fair tradition; for 
५ then, can fair tradition be unrelated? To this it is replied, that 
the consideration of multiplicity of ways of descent as a characteristic 
of fair tradition is not absolute, but has reference to one subdivision of 
it, and that, wherever tradition is represented as combining fairness with 
the quality of being unrelated, another subdivision of fair tradition 
must be intended. Some persons, however, sa ग that the author makes 
allusion, in that expression, to the descent of a tradition by various 
ways, it having come down unrelated by one way, and fair by another. 
Tt is also said that the conjunction > [in the expression “ unrelated 
and fair” | may be aah دوه‎ sd as equivalent to sj, denoting a doubt 
and indecision whether tradition was unrelated, or fair, from the 
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tion consists any, in a want of wale of retentiveness on the part of 

its reporters, while all the other qualities of the sound remain intact. 
^ Section, 

= Sound tradition reported by one reporter is called unrelated tradi- 

tion +(غريب)‎ if it come from two reporters, it is called rare tradition 

(> =); if its reporters are more in number, it is called notorions 

| (مشهور‎ oF नु (24) tradition; if its reporters are so 


numerous that the supposition of an agreement to deceive is made ab- 
surd by the habitual repetition of it, it is called reiterated tradition 
(منوام)‎ 


= Unrelated tradition is also called unique (>3), and what is meant 
4 its ot reported by one reporter is that it stands thus by itself: 
if indeed, । of 


is is trie of it as regards only one link in the support, it 
is called relatively unique [= 23); but if as ee sgards every link per- 
taining thereto, it is called absolutely unique ( 23). The mean- 


ing of a tradition’s being from two reporters is that it has two reporters 
at each link in its support; should this be true of it at only one point, 


the tradition is not rare, but unrelated. Multiplicity of dig a as 


made account of in the case of notorious tradition, is to be understood 
after this नः+ ry, to mean that there are more than two at each link in 
the support. Such is the signification of the common saying that the 
less overrules the more in respect to this species. Be, therefore, wary. 
“ From what has been said one may know that the fact of a tradition 
being unrelated is not inconsistent with soundness, and that it is sound 
without affinity (2 <=), provided each of the guarantees making 
wp. | its tine of descent be a gee anger en . The term ' ण " 
Als os synonymous with ‘separate,’ that is, separate by a want of 
analogy which constitutes one of the forms in which tradition is dis- 
honored: such is the meaning of a remark made by the anthor of the 
Masabth,* namely: ‘As stated by him, this tradition is unrelated,’ for 
he would intimate that the tradition is dishonored, Some persons, how- 
ever, as before said, explain the term ‘separate’ to mean tradition 
which has-but one reporter, whether he be at variance with reliable au- 
thorities or not, and say; ‘sound and separate,’ or ‘sound not separate :' 
in this sense, separateness, being nothing more than the fact that a tra- 
dition js unrelated, is not inconsistent with soundness, But that sepa- 
rateness which is intended to attach dishonor to a tradition, must be 
variance from rel authorities. 


= Section. 
“Weak tradition is that in which either all or some of the conditions 


considered as requisite to soundness and fairness are wanting—of which, 
therefore, the reporter is marked by something of separateness, inde- 





` ज je. Masdbih ‘as-Sunnah, م‎ collection of traditions made by ‘al-Baghawi, who 
died A. H. 618. “The Mishtd? 'al-Mardbih mentioned in our introductory remarks 
ism recension of this work, See Haji # 471 Ler, +. 564, ति 
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car =‏ ا ail‏ يشكب >~ فى أنه غريب أو حسن aid as ake.‏ >( 
وقيل المراد بلس مهنا ليس معناء الاصطلاحى بل اللغوى (hae‏ ما har,‏ 
ach i hal‏ لطبع | ॥ > 1 Whe,‏ القول ~ += تعنك 2 Lice‏ 3 
head‏ 
الاحتجاي فى الاحكام باخبر cet ल‏ عليه CS‏ بالحسن لذاته 
عند Bale‏ العلماء وتو ملعف र‏ فى باب >== sly‏ كن دونه 
eth, eS‏ الشعيق ee)‏ بلغ يتعحد الحلرى مرتبة الحسى لغيره 
ايصا “جتمع .وما اشتير إن الحديث न‏ معتبر فى فصايّل الاعبال لا 
فى be‏ المراك مغرداقم لا “جموعها ST‏ داخل فى الحسى لا فى الضشعيف 
ele ue ॐ‏ = الصدى c's a) es oe) pee Ry,‏ كن a‏ = | 
جيه اتيام iS‏ او الشذون او عش اخطا لا ينجبر بتعذد الدارق 
वि Godel‏ عليه بالشعف و معول بد فى فصايل الاعبال وعلى مثل 
هذا ينيغى ان حمل ما قيل لحوى الصعيف بالصعيف لا يقس قوة والا 
فهذا القول lS‏ الفساد psd‏ 
Section.‏ 4 

“Traditions are generically distinguished as sound (=>), fair 
,(حسى)‎ and weak (4.2%). 

“Sound tradition is the ister in grade, the weak is the lowest, and 
the fair stands mid-way; and all the above mentioned subdivisions are 
com remedies under these three denominations. 

“Now then, that tradition which is established by the transmission 
of an upright and perfectly retentive reporter, and which is not 3 
cious, nor separate, is sound. If it have all these qualities in complete- 
1 it is intrinsically sound Asis न्मे ; but, if some sort of de- 
posse portains to it, and this deficiency is found to be made up by 
multiplicity of ways in which the tradition has come down, then it i 
extrinsically sound (7% = su). If its deficiency is not made mp, 
it becomes intrinsically fair (०) (=). ‘That tradition in which 
either all or some of the conditions noted as belonging to the sound 
are wanting, is weak. Hf a weak tradition has come down by a कत्ता 
ber of different ways, and its internal character is that which consti- 
tutes its weakness, it is called extringically fair (5 (क) There is 
9 way of talking which plainly implies that all the qualities above 
named as belonging to sound tradition may be deficient in the fair: 
the truth, however, is that the deficiency made account of in fair tra Ji- 
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~----- (+> {+> قُول‎ cr الات‎ „> LAP. 2 =| Le op! أقسام‎ ur a 

or (aul ae el as حر شعيا به قال‎ द قولم عدا‎ cr 
a للثقات كما سقف ويقولو‎ nai من غير أعتبار‎ sel Poe Slat 
بهذ! البعنى =( لا ينافى الصحة كالغرابة‎ SAGs غير شان‎ oe شاذ‎ 
والذى يذكر فى مقام الطعق هو ثخالفة الثقات‎ 

~~ es 
السعيف عو الذى 11 وللسن‎ cd 
الاعتبار يتعدد‎ Warde او نكارة او‎ Skits كلا او بعضا ويتسم راويء‎ 
Lagat cael emul انب‎ se Lia’ pis الضعيف وبكك اف انا‎ en’ 
اماخرتة‎ dca! । انب والدرجات [ امال‎ । ايصا يتفاءت‎ LP بعلم‎ 
.دلوا ~~ العحالذ‎ nile St امثلنيا من‎ Lod, مراتب السحة وعبنوها‎ 
gual رجالها كلها ولكن بعضها قوى بعض واما اطلاى‎ betty والصبط‎ 
الاسانيد على سند مخصوص على الاطلاى ففيه اختلاف تقال بعسيمر‎ 
السانيل العابدين عى أببه عى > وقيل مالك عى نافع عن‎ gual 
على اسناد‎ ~= | cast. عى سالم عى أبن عمر‎ ute! أبن عير وقيل‎ 
بقيد بان يقال اضم اسانين البلد‎ OS وعدة من الاسانيد يدخل فيها ولو‎ 
wale! او فى المسيلة الغلانية يصمح والله‎ SMA الغلانى او فى الباب‎ 

eed 

من عادة sda‏ ن يقول فى جامعهد حلنيت >( كج حلايث غريب 
~~( ~~~ ~~( =-=" صحيت ولا गती [क od Rent‏ ~( 
८१ = (1 |‏ حسنا لذاتد — ए‏ وكدلكيا فى اجتماع [ 
والصكة كما اسلفنا bly‏ اجتماع الغرابة والحسى فيستشكلونه بان sag‏ 
eo i hel‏ تعدت oe waa a‏ غريبا oF Leas‏ اعثبار 
a ~‏ فى الحسى ليس على الاطلاق بل فئ قسم منه وحيث حكم 
باجتماع )=( والغرابة المراد قسم = وقال بعصدهم انه اشار ide‏ الى 
أختلاف الطرى بان. جاء.فئ بعض الطرق Lat‏ وفى Lees‏ حسنا وقبل 
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given, lie at the foundation of the more comprehensive classifi- 
cation of tradition as sound, fair, and weak, 5 lich is itself recog- 
nized by the Muslims as the basis of all legal opinions eee 
from traditional sources. What then are sound, fair, and weak 
traditions? The following explanations from H, afford an an- 
swer to this inquiry :* 
Kuju tel aed erie وحسى‎ (= KG الحديث‎ 1 hols 
whe 3 LENS FS ao ol والضعيف ادنى والحسى متوسط وساير‎ 
عدل تأم الضبط غير معلل ولا شاد فان‎ his eat ७ ~ + 
كن‎ ८19 ast aus الكيال ~^ فهو‎ ances كأنعمت > الصفاتب على‎ 
الشرايط المعبترة فى‎ ab وان هه يوجد فيو الحسى لذاثه وما فقى‎ श 
Pee a كل أو بعصا فيو الضعيف والضعيف أن تعنث ~ والخبر‎ त=) 
१.६.५2 || ०२ ye vy! أنه باجو‎ als a, حشسنا لغبه‎ Eden 
المذكورة فى الصحدع ناقصا فى الحسى لكى التقيف ان النقضان الذى‎ 
اعتبم فى الحسن انبا عو غم الضبّط وباق الصفات حالها‎ 


قصل 
الحديت ल‏ أن भ) of‏ واحدا يسمى غريبا وان كان اثنين يسمى 
८19 | >>>‏ كانوأ ae Al‏ مشيو )1 ومساتقبسا cyl‏ يلغت sais,‏ 3 أل كثرة 
Sly‏ من الاسناد لكنة يسمى فردا نسبيا وان كان في كل موضنع Rat‏ يسمى 
فردا مطلقا والمراد بكونهما اثنين أن يكونا فى كل COAT micas‏ فان كان 
معنى اعتبار اللثرة فى البشهور ان يكون قى كل مومع اكثر من اثنين Wey‏ 
معنى قولهم أن الاقل حاكم على SO‏ فى Lhe‏ الف انهم وعلم ما ذكو 
ان الغرابة 3 قنافى अ=‏ 3 ان ore‏ الحديت ديجا >=" بان 
يكون كل Dols‏ من رجاله RE‏ والغريب قى يقع ععنى SLO‏ اى WAS‏ 


* fol ©, rect, and णि, 3, rect 
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shove stated, and call that tradition undetermined which comes from o 

reporter who is dishonored ५५२ some कद „ or by excess of careless- 

ness and great blundering. ‘The technical terms of which we here 
speak are used with freedom. 

“Specious tradition (,Mat!)—the participle being pronounced with 
fath on the lém—is so named from the fact that certain hidden, subtle 
pretences and assumptions, injurions to its soundness, are involved in its 
support, which put upon their guard acute and skillful traditionists, in 
like manger as they are cantions of some loosening in the case أن‎ tradi- 
tion [apparently] unbroken, and of some stoppage in that व pro- 
fesses to be] carried back to the Prophet, and the like. he term is 
sufficiently explained by the use of للح العلل‎ keer on the fém—to 
signify the action of instituting د‎ ape ‘ious argument against qge's claim, 
after the manner of the ध =, thi better dindr, 
or drrham, 

+= When one reporter has reported a tradition, and another reports a 
tradition answering thereto, the latter is called imitative tradition (متابع)‎ 
—the participle having the active form, This explains the saying of 
teachers of tradition: ‘Such a one imitates it; instead of which 
‘a}-Bukhari and other teachers often uso the expression: ‘There are 
imitations of it,’ Imitation serves for corroboration and helping out, 
though imitative tradition is not necessarily equal in ن‎ to its orig- 
inal: it accords with the fact of imitation that it shon et be of inferior 
grade. A reporter may himself be imitated, or the imitation may be 
of a master above him in the chain of connection: the former case 
comes nearer to the ultimate aim and perfection of this sort of tradition 
than the latter, because the first part of a support is the most liable to 
be weak. If imitative tradition agrees with its original both m words 
and in meaning, it is said to be its like (\4«); if it agrees in meaning, 
bat not in words, it is said to be its equivalent (=), It is a condition 
of imitation, that both traditions be from one witness of the Prophet. 
In case they come from two witnesses, the imitated tradition is said to 
have testimony (شاعد)‎ in its favor, as, for example, it is anid: ‘Tt has 

_ testimony in its favor in the tradition of ‘Abi-H urdirah; another ex- 
pression is: ‘It is testified to by so and so,’ or ‘The tradition of such a 
one bears testimony to it.’ Some persons, however, appropriate ‘imita- 
tion’ to an agreement in words, and nso the term ` attesting tradition’ 
(الشاعة)‎ to signify accordance in meaning, whether the two traditions 
compared are from one witness of the Prophet or from two. Attesting 
tradition and the imitative are, indeed, loosely spo ken of in one and the 
same sense; in which case the matter is to distinguish, To follow ont 
the ways by which a tradition has*come down, and the supp orts con- 
sisting thereof, in order to the recognition of imitative attesting 

tradition, is called criticism ( j.<=3!).” 


The technical distinctions which have been stated and ex- 
_ plained in these last extracts, together with the definitions per 
aining to the qualifications of the responsible teacher, previously 


> 9 4 7 [न 3 ك‎ ٠ = i (न 
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ha Poa 
aj BES فى نفس الراروى وقد تكون فى شيط‎ py okt واليتابعة قد‎ Rey 
7 واكمل من الثانى لان الوتن فى اول الاسناد اكثر واغلب والمتابع‎ ail والاول‎ 
4 ,ف = دون اللفظ‎ Sil, الاصل ف اللفظ والمعى يقال مثله وان‎ Wail, أن‎ 
| ४ واحد‎ i op المتابعة أن بكو الحديتان‎ & Sms we يقال‎ 
^, $32 ol حديت‎ op OR كما يقال‎ ele من ==( يقال له‎ is 
5 بامواققة‎ NAGLE (oy ae وبقال له شود ويشيد به حاديت فلان وبعصيم‎ 
4 اللفظ 4 المعى سواء كان من تمابى وأحد أو من ~( وقد‎ § 
| । معنى واحد والام فى ذلك بين وتقبع ضرق للديث‎ न्थः يطلق الشامد‎ 
ष المتابع 1 يسهى الاعتبار‎ Kees لقصد‎ >~ 
1 3 ^ Section. 
“Other subdivisions of tradition are the separate ب(الشاذ)‎ the unde- 
: termined (+s), and the specious .(اتعلل)‎ 


“The term audi 4 in common parlance, siomifies one who stones 
apart from the multitude, or comes out therefrom. In technical مها‎ 
guuge, it denotes that which is reported at variance with the report of 
relinble authorities .(الثقات)‎ If, therefore, its reporters are not reliable, 
it is to be rejected; bot, in case they are reliable, the method to be 

01 ursued in regard to it is to give the preference to भलुं tradition 
5 ॥ as the greater degree of memory aot الاي ب منت‎ or the larger num- 
| ber, on its side, or to choose between them acconling to other criteria 

of relative weight. That which preponderates, then, is called remem- 

hered tradition (.a="), and the one of inferior weight is called sepa- 


Ay “Undetermined (<i!) tradition is that which is reported by a weak 
reporter, at variance with one less wesk than himself. Its correlate is 
recognized tradition .(المعروف)‎ Accordingly, both the undetermined 
and the recognized are rted by weak anthoritics, of whom one is 
weaker than the other; whe nerens the Pe 8 porters of separate and of re- 
membered tradition differ from each other in relative strength. Yet 
both the separate and the undetermined are overbalanced sorts of tradi- 
> tion, while the remembered and the recognized are two preponderating 
لله‎ varicti¢s, Some persons, however, do not make it ه‎ condition of sepa- 

rate and undetermined tradition, that one reporter differs to some extent 
from another, being either strong or weak, and say that the separate 


४, is that which a reliable authority reports alone, and for which is found 
"क no original that accords with it and gi gir es it Aqaba ; and that 


such tradition is trustworthy, inasmuch as it is upheld by a single 

£ sound reliable authority. Others, again, not taking mto account either 
४ the existence of a reliable authority, or the fact of variance between 

| two reporters, give a different definition of the undetermined from that 
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tained, although it be stop pes |, or fall short of the Prophet; and some 

call a tradition sustained which is carried back, even thongh it be 906 
ened, or straitened, or dissevered.” / : 

Certain other technical distinctions, by which the weight of a 
tradition is affected, involving comparison between one tradition 
and another, in res ie either to the a or the support, are 
presented in the following section, which is a continuation of 


the passage last cited from पि. :*‏ 
قصل 
. ومن +~ الحديث SU)‏ وامنكر Mall,‏ والشاذ ف اللغة من تفرد من 
كثرة => ووجوه > من الترججات com pots‏ حفوظا وال ميجوح 
المتكر والمعروف كلا راويهما شعيف Prot,‏ اضعف من > SLE dy‏ 
والخفوظط قوى Prot‏ أقوى من الاخر Kall, SLAM,‏ مرجوحان والحفوظ 
والمعروف LSI,‏ وبعضهم 0 يشترطوا فى الشاث والمنكر فيل SALA‏ لراوى 
I‏ قويا كان ot‏ ضعيغا وقالوا الشان ما رواه RAM‏ وتغرد به :ولا يوجى له 
يعتتبروا الثقة ولا KALI‏ وكذلك المنكر 2 جخصوه بالصورة المذكورة وسموا 
حنيت of te es‏ قل > 5 34 غلط منكما وله أصطلاحات 
له Mall, | laa‏ بقتح اللام Lindl‏ واسباب عا 5 
تائحة فى الصحذ = لها ate‏ المهرة بن Whe Net‏ الشان كارسال فى 
الموصول ` فى esol‏ .= ذلك poss Ob,‏ عبارة المعلل بكسر اللام 
عن anes 1 नी 2. 0. ।‏ فى نقى ls me ble jee‏ روى shy)‏ 
>+ وروى راو اخر حديانا موافقا له cm‏ هذا لملنيث متابعا بصيغة 
)== .$ ته ويقولون وله متابعات والمتابعة توجب التقوية ceil,‏ 
ahs ds‏ أن يكون ~~~ = مساويا فى المرذبة للاصل وان كان a Aled‏ 





5 fol, 2, rect. 
¥OL. VII. | 14 








parts of which the text consists, whether owing to compression, omiis- 
‘sion, or the like, the tradition becomes unstable (=;>). In any 


one form of the tradition can be agreed upon, under such circumstances, 
it is well; otherwise, the tradition is stoppe aed, 

“Tf a reporter has interwoven a remark of his own, or of some wit- 
ness of the Prophet, or follower in the second degree—designed, for 
instance, for some such purpose s5 to explain the common meanings of 
words, or to interpret the sense, or to limit a general expression, or the 
like—the tradition becomes involved (= ya) 


4 Section of a Warning. 


“The topic last suggested lends us to speak, also, of the reporting of 
a tradition, and its transmission, by the sense. In regard to this, there 
is difference of opinion. The great majority of persons think it allow- 
able on the part of one so conversant with the Arabic language, skilled 
in the modes of discourse, and acquainted with the niceties of compo- 
sition and the implied دتعي‎ of language, that he is not subject to 


err, either by adding to er taking from the sense. Others sny that it ts 
allowable as respects sing! € worls, not as respects phrases. Again, it 


is enid by some to be allowable for one who recalls the words of the 
tradition, so that he is able to use discretion in the matter. It is also 
said that necessity in respect to making out jodicial decisions renders it 
allowable for one who remembers the sentiments of tradition, but has 
forgotten the words in which they are expressed; while, on the other 
hand, one who remembers the words is not to be allowed to report by 


the sense, because there is no necessity. But does not all this ditferenc 


of opinion respecting its admissibility and its inadmissibility amount to 
the principle that to report in the vert words, without 0917 any lib- 


erty, is the more proper way! Accordingly, on account of a saymg of 


the Prophet... ‘God will assuredly cheer the face of him who hears 
my sentences, and retains them in memory, and recites them in the very 


words of tradition which he has heard,’ it is so agreed, Yet transmi- 


sion by the sense occurs in the Six Books, as well as in other works. 


“The term العنعفة‎ signifies the reporting of tradition by the expres- 
sion: * (0 the authority of such a one, on the authority of such a 
one,’ and what is called tradition on authority (क च) is that which 
is reported in this form. Muslim makes it a con ५ ition of reporting by 
the expression mentioned, that the two persons thus named were con- 
temporaneous: ‘al-Bukbart i hn that they have met; and others 
say that one must have taken the tradition from the other; but Muslim 
js strenuous and persistent in rejecting the views of the two latter af 
ties. ero reporting by this expression of 8 tradition also disgu 
is inadmissibl 


et. 





५ Every tradition carried back to the Prophet, of which the support 
is continuous, is sustained (Xim<): this is universally acknowledged 
and held to. But some persons call every continuous tradition sus- 
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‘Such a one says so and 89. In common parlance, the term (+=) 
has the signification of ‘concealment of the defects of merchandise,’ 
and is said to be derived from (न ‘the involving in darkness, on 
urpose;’ and the + ruising of tradition is said to be called by this term 
becaus {19 artakes of the insidiousness involved in such concealment. 

“Says the Shaikh :* ‘It is not judged proper to receive tradition 
from any one who countenances يك‎ except when he distinetly 
states by whom he was tau eh i.” Says ‘ash-Shomunnl ؟:‎ ‘In the 1 inion 
of the eminent teachers, disguising is forbidden.” From Waki'T it is 
xe eae sorted that he said: ‘Disguising in the case of clothes [offered for 
sale] is unlawfal: how then must it be with disguising practised on tra- 
ditionf Sln'bah,§ also, was carnest in condemnation of it, But, as 
to the reception of the report of ono who disguises, there is diversity 
of sentiment on the part of the doctors, Certain traditionists and 
jurisconsults think that disguising amounts to a confutation (==), and 
that the tradition of any one who is notorious for it is absolutely not to 
be received; others say that it may be received. ork persons, how- 
ever, approve of receiving tradition which is disguised by one who is 
understood to have had, in all cases, good authority for what he dis- 
guised, such as ‘Ibn Uyainab, and of rejecting the report of anv one 
acenstomed to disguise tradition which he was taught by weak'authori- 
ties, or others not reliable, except when he expressly declares from 
whom he heard the tradition, using the words: ‘I | h ave heard,’ or 
‘Sach a one tells us for a tradition,’ or ‘Such a one informs us.’ 

“The inducement to disguising, in the case of some men, is certainly 
9 corrupt motive, as, for éxample, to hide the fact of one’s having heard 
a tradition from one’s real master, on account of his youth, or his want 
of re 3 प्रा and consequence among men. But the disguising prac- 
tised’ by some of the great reporters cannot be ascribed to such a motive, 
and must, on the contrary, be owing to their assurance in by ie wt to the 
soundness of # tradition, and to their thinking it enongh that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were generally known. Says ‘ash-Shomunni: 
‘Tt may be that one has heard the tradition from several reliable anthor- 
ities, on the word of that guarantee whom he names; so that he is 
content to mention the latter, without mentioning either one or all of 
the former, on account of that confidence in the matter with which the 
sonndness of the tradition inspires him; which is like what the reporter 
does who lets a tradition go loose.’ 






“Tf it happens that there is disagreement among reporters, In respect 
either to a support or a text, in consequence of transposition, addition 
or curtailment, or substitution either of ove reporter or of one text for 
another, or error as to the names belonging to the support, or as to the 


ॐ 1. €. ‘Abt-Hanifah, = 
+ Probably Toki ‘ad-Din ‘ash Shumunni, the teacher of 'as-Suydti in tradition, 
who died A. H.&72. See तां املع‎ Lex. iv. 59, and wil. 814. 


3 
A. 

+ A traditionist of Aud 09४. He died A. H. 189. See 1156 tags ri, 53, 

A An eminent traditionist and jurist of Hasrah, who died A. 9. 160, See 03446 

igo, ¥. 25, 
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fah* and Malik, however, loosened tradition is generally to be received ; 
and there are those who a that one lets a tradition go loose only 
because it is wholly indisputable and to be relied upon, since there can 
be no question except in regard to loosening by a relinble authority, 
and if, in the opinion of such a one, the tradition was not sound, he 
would not have let it go! loose, and say: ‘Said the helped erof God...” 
The © ए of ‘ash-Shafil was that, provided it be helped out by some 
other form of it, either loosened or sustained, it is to be received, even 
thongh it be weak. From /Ahmad} we have two declarations of opin- 
ion, as follows: ‘All this presupposes that the follower in the second 
deg gree is known to have been in the habit of letting tradition go loose 
ouly when supported by reliable authorities. If he was addicted to 
११ go loose in dependence upon both reliable and unreliable authori- 
tes, the tradition is by common consent adjudged to be sto pet Sach 
are the different views expressed. .A fuller specification relative to the 
matter is preserted by ‘as-Sakhéwl in his commentary on the ‘Alfiyoh [ 

“Tf the dropping out is [3] in the midst of the support, then, in case 
two consecutive reporters have dropped out, the tradition is called 
straitened ولت ر(معضل)‎ participle being pronounced with fath on the 
कतव; but, in case only one has dropped out, or more than one, not 
from the same न itis called dissevered. Agrecably to this use of 
terms, disseverod tradition is a subdivision of that which is not contin- 
tious: the term ‘dissevered’ is, indeed, applied to tradition not contin- 
1015, In general, ns comprehending all species of it; but in the sense 
here a iven to it, it becomes a special term 

“The fact of disseverance and of the dropping out of a reporter is 
ascertained by knowing that there was no concurrence between 9 cer- 
tain reporter and one reported from, in consequence either of the want 
of contemporaneousness or of association, or of the fact that the former 
was not licensed by the latter, as proved by the science of history, which 
tells the dates of the births and deaths of reporters, and the special 
circumstances of the times of their inquiry after traditions and journey- 
ing in quest of them: so that history becomes a radical and funda- 
mental science to the teachers of tradition. 

“ Another of the varieties of dissevered tradition is the disguised 
وطح زائدلس)»‎ participle being pronounced with diamm on the mim, 
and fath on the fam, together with fashdid : 2 the verbal noun being 
,التدليس‎ and the active form of participle (~~, with kasr on the 
lim, Its form 0 wands upon a reporter's not naming his master, from 
whom he heard the tradition, but न ليه‎ on the authority of some 
one su eee to him, in terms which convey the idea of his having 
heard from this other person, without direct falsehood—as if, for exam- 
ple, he should ssy: ‘On the authority of such a one, 0 and so,’ or 





द the founder of a school of Muslim law, died A.H. 160-53. See 
Huds Tad, १. 8. | 
+ i.e. ‘Ahmad Bin Hanbal, the founder of one of the four great schools of 
Muslim law, who died A.H. 241. See Kitdd Twb., viii, 18, 1 ال‎ 

+ Le the 'Alfiyat وساعلهم1 تله"‎ work on the petro he tradition. See Mdji 


^ Der, i 416, 418. The commentater died | 
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البتخارى DSI,‏ عند قوم اخرين ومسلم رت على الفريقين Bley न‏ 
فيه وعنعنة المدلس غير مقبول Be‏ حديت مفوع shin‏ متحيل في و inna‏ 
Ae‏ مر انشيور المعتيد عليه وبعصيم يمبى كل متصل dace‏ وان كان موقونا 
أو مقطوعا = يدمى المرفوع مسند! ون كان مرسلا او معضلا او منقظعا 


“Tf no one of the reporters has dropped out from the chain of con- 
nection, the tradition is continuous ,إعتصل)‎ and the absence of all 
dropping out (السقوط)‎ is called continnousness .(اتصال)‎ If one re- 
porter has dropped out, or more, the tradition is dissevered (stain), 
and it is this dropping out which constitutes a disseverance ,(انقطاع)‎ 

“The dropping out may be [1] at the beginning of the support, and 
the tradition is then said to be given summarily (Les) the letting drop 
being in this case called a summary statement (2423). Either one 
reporter or more may have dropped out; or the complement of the 
व رم‎ may have been entirely left off, after the manner of those 
authors who say: ‘Said the Messenger of God..." Summary tradi- 
tions are numerous in the chapters of the SaAih of ‘al-Bukhdrl, and are 
necounted as if they had continuousness, because it is rents yo main- 
tained that this book contains only sound tradition; yet do they not 
rank with sound traditions which are sustained ,إعمسانيك)‎ except those 
given as sustained in some other part of ‘al-Bukhari’s book, 

“A distinction, indeed, oxists among these summary traditions, on 
the ground that such of them as are given with an appearance of con- 
cisoness, and as something well-known—for = in the form: 
‘Such a one says '—imply ‘th 18 stability of their support in the opinion 
of. ‘al-Bukhari, so that they are decisively sound; while in the case of 
such as are given in a form which indicates some defect, and that there 
is want of knowledge respecting them—for example: ‘It has been said, 
or ‘It is said,” or ‘It is mentioned "—there rms be a question as to ‘al- 
Bukhari's opinion of their soundness, although, inasmuch as he intro- 
duces them into that book, they are firm ९ based, and people, therefore, 
say that the summary traditions of ‘al-Bukhiri are continnous and sound. 

“If the dropping ont is [2] at the end of the support, then, in case 
it comes after a follower of the Prophet in the second degree ب(التايعيى)‎ 
the tradition is loosened وتلا _رزمسل)‎ participle being derived from 
the fourth form of the verb: as, for instance, the va ing by a follower 
in the second degree: ‘Said the Messenger of God...’ The terms 
‘loosened’ and ' dissevered’ are used, indeed, by teachers of the 
science as synonymons; but the technical meaning above given to 
the latter is the most generally received. By most of the doctors, 
loosened tradition is accounted as stopped, because no one ean know 
whether the reporter who has dropped out was a reliable authority 
(X83) or not, since one follower in the second degree may report on 
the word of another, and among such followers of the Prophet there 
were both reliable and unreliable authorities. According to ‘Abd-Hant- 





92 2. E. Salisbury, 
cis والفقه الى ان التدليس جرح‎ Gadel Jel الدلس فذعب فريقف من‎ 
الجهور الى قبول‎ OS, من عرف بدلا يقبل حديثد مطلقا وقيل يقبل‎ 
{*13 وألى }^ سن‎ [eee كبن‎ च oF ‘sf =-= 5 asl a => تدليس مرح‎ 
بقوله سبع او حدكنا‎ askew ينص على‎ = Pads يذلس عن الضعفاء‎ 
न्स وتوتكشهر‎ he بعس ألا كاب ليس ~“ >( با ل من‎ i ior, 
= يكو كد‎ cy a =+ ل قال‎ = ed احديت واستغناء‎ 
الحديث من جباعة من الثقات وعى ذلك الرجل ناستغى يذكره عن ذكر‎ 
i. ew tt eta Let 95 احديثت‎ Karu 111 J acess as दा احدة‎ 
او متن اختلاف من الرواة نتقديم وتأخير او ريادة ونقصان‎ ५1 وقع ف‎ 
الراوى كلامم او كلام غيره من تحابى‎ = ol فيها وألا فالتوقف وان‎ atl امكن‎ 
च 1 ॥*१६। owen) 3 penal! ened ع‎ | Kall! ८ = yell لغرقس‎ by beer ह 5! 
ينجر الى رواية الحديث ونقاه بالمعتى وفيه اختلاف ذلا كثرون‎ Gaol! ldo, 
على أنه جايو يمن مو ءال بالغربية وماغر فى اشاليب الللام وعارف بخواص‎ 
ليلا خطى بريادة ونقصان موقيل جايو ف مفردات‎ lb التراكيب ومفهومات‎ 
epee الفاطها‎ candy التصرف فيه يكيل جايو لمن حفظ معانى اديت‎ 
Sys! हि 3.१ ॥ 44 i الالفاط فد‎ aa! cr Lil, pics.) ere 3 
Lend اللفظ من غير 'تصرف‎ Sale, Miele! الخلاف فى الجوار وعدمه اما‎ Lis, 
سمى مقالى فوعاها فاداها‎ Sab عليه وسلم نض اللد‎ alll ختغق عليه لقوثه صلى‎ 
=> غيب‎ १ الكتت‎ 3 ails الحديش النقل نايك‎ aa 
فلان والعنعن حنيث روى‎ ge والعنعنة رواية الحديت بلفظ عى فلاى‎ 
is فى العنعئة اليعاصرة عند مسلمر واللقى‎ its Kinis!| دطريق‎ 


च + | ~ 1०१. च क वा च "क का {1 2 — } ا‎ 
. ह 7 ती / ’ | - a ~ 
«9 | 9. ~~ 
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>+ وان كان السقوط من اخ السند فان كان hep‏ التابى فالحديت 
(haat Lhe, ew‏ أرسال apy‏ = >=( قال رسول alll‏ صلى الله عليه ~--ः‏ 
وقد Wie (ज‏ =( المرسل والمنقطع بمعى aot,‏ الاول Soy eth‏ 

المرسل التوقف عنك جييور العلياء لانه 9 يدرى أن الساقط gh RE‏ دن 
He‏ قك pl (4355 Lt wed‏ ثقات وغب OU‏ وعنك veil‏ 
حنيفا ومالك المرسل مقبول مطاقا و2 19 Lat‏ ارسله SUS‏ الوكوق 
والاعتماد دن الكلام فى الثقة = عنده olen 2 lps‏ وثر يقل قال 
fle‏ تلكي التابعى ن 3 سل 1 OT oF‏ وان كنتت عادته ان ببسل 
عون Lal‏ ~“ >= =+ الثقات aot‏ التوقف بالاتفاق كذا قيل وفيه head‏ 


أزيد من ५3‏ 295 السخاوى & ee th || cr‏ بم السقوط من أثماء 


واحدا أو اكثر من غير موضع واحد يسهى منقدئعا وعلى هذا يكون 
امنقطع Lewd‏ من غب النتصل As,‏ يظلقف wok‏ معنى غيب المتسل Willa‏ 
شاملا بجبيع الاقسام وبهذ! المعنى ججعل مقهها ويعرف الاتقطاع وسقوظط 
الراوى ععرفة عدم GU‏ بين الراوى والمروى عنه انا يعدم المعاصية gh‏ 
عدم place‏ والاجارة عند حكم علم ay Lal‏ المبين لموالبيى الرواة ووقبياتهم 
,I5 ~~ wie.) (>‏ = عم وبهذا صسار حلم hel न्यम‏ وعيئة عنك 
الحدثين ومن اقسام المنقطع المدلش بصم الميم UT suits‏ المشددة ويقال 
لهذا healt‏ التدليس. ولفاعله مدلس بكسر اللام وصورته أن لا يسمئ 
الراوى شيخه الذى سبعه منه بل يروى عمن فوقه بلفظ يوت السماع ولا 

Lads‏ كبا بقول عى فلان وقل فلان. والتدليس > نيان عيب 
Kalu}‏ البيع nS,‏ يقال انه Gee‏ من الدلس وتو BUGS!‏ الظلاممر 
واشتداده سهى به لاشتراكييا فى = كال الشيد وحكم من ثبت عنه 
التدئيس أنه 9 يقبل منه OT‏ انا ص بالاحديث قال الشينى التدليس 
حامر عن == روى عن وكيع اند قال 3 جل تندليس الثوب =+( 
بتدليس الحديث Oly‏ شبعة فى and‏ وقد اختلف العلماء في deed‏ رواية 


ee eS ea ee) 2 2 020232 2 + 010 ااا0‎ 
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could have had no concern; or by his telling that people did so‏ مغرف 
‘and so in the time of the Prophet... per BO id a0, inasmuch as it‏ 
is obvious that the Prophet... must have given the suggestion, and that‏ 
is a part of the‏ مع by divine inspiration; or by the expression: ‘so and‏ 
Sunnah,’ for the Sunnah is plainly the traditional law of the Messenger‏ 
of God... though some pe rsond any that the term may signify the‏ | 07 
traditional law of the Prophet's Companions and the traditional a of‏ 
his orthodox sudcessors, in which case Sunnah becomes a generic word,”‏ 


_ When, therefore, the authority of the Prophet is either posi- 
tively or potentially attached to a tradition, it is said to be car- 
ried back (£ (مافوء‎ ; otherwiee, it is said to be stopped .(موقوقف)‎ 
But the varieties of support to tradition fa st not the last link, 
alone, in the chain of + with the Prophet: in determin- 
ing the quality of the support belonging to a particular tradition, 
the who 6 series of attestations through which it is handed down 
must also be considered. If all those which precede the last fol- 
low one another in uninterrupted succession, each reporter hav- 
ing derived the tradition immediately from him who is named 
next before him in the support, the tradition is said to be con- 
tinuous (+~); and this continuousness, combined with the car- 
rying back tothe Prophet, constitutes a sustained (Am) tradi- 
tion, that is, a tradition of which the १.५ rt is perfect. Unin- 


=, | 


[ति गाय ह," ११.१४ ee 


terruptedness of succession, however, is far from marking the 
descent of every tradition ; and hence arise technical distinctions 
1 with reference to the several ways in which the want of it ap- 
pears. The following passage from H. gets forth the more im 
portant of these distinctions : 
4 १ لايم السقوط‎ eres ane ناريت‎ (++) ur 8191 cr sl, 11 ش‎ ८8 
[ السقوط انقطاع‎ Jo, وان يسقط واحد او اكثر فالأحديت منقطع‎ >= 
وهذ! الاسقاط تعليقا ظ‎ ile) comin يكون من اول السند‎ py lel والسقوط‎ 
(त olf bse OS, 17 OS, Lely Qe والساقط قد‎ 
الله صلى الله علبه وسلمر والتعليقات‎ 111. 
التوم في عذا الكتاب‎ SY ولها حكم الاتصال‎ ig aul كثيرة فى تراجم صم‎ 
Ltn SS ولكنها ليست ف فرتبة مسانيده الا ما‎ ल ان لا بأنى الا‎ 
(व a ذال بصبغة‎ Le (८1४ bead ga hee ales اخ‎ Me 3 Wie 
Hes قدلعا وما ذكره‎ oo? 117 كفوله قال فلان دل‎ 
كلام ولكنه لما اوردة فى‎ erie acs? التمريض وانْجِهولٍ كقيل ويقال وذكر‎ 


= fol. 1, rect. and vera. 
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وسلم انه نال WAS‏ أو فى الفعلى كقول الصحابئ رأيت رسول الله ضلئ الله 
I‏ وعن الصحابى seo!‏ مرفوعا أو al MEE‏ فعل is! LAS‏ التقروى أن 
(र == । Nats‏ !3 مرج ied‏ 13( اء Spo d=!‏ النى Anke aul ८5‏ وسلم 
iT oe 01 YS bly 0061. 1‏ 
المتقدمة ما لا “جال فيد للاجتباد عن الاخوال الماضية كاخبار = أو 
عليه وسلم اء hats‏ السحابى ما لا جال Ol‏ فيه ob‏ خبر الصحابى 
باتيم نوا يفعلون كذا فى رمان النبى حلي الله عليه وسلم لان الظامر 
ac}‏ صلى ~र peur allt‏ على دلخي s! AS =e! ११)‏ = =+( أو ur‏ 
Revell Rie 11 1‏ وسنة الخلفاء الراشتيى ان السنة 

“The carrying back (اترفع)‎ is either positive or potential. 

“Asto (9 back द) ५ thot, in the case of a tradition of 
saying, is exemplitied by this declaration of a witness of the Prophet: 
‘T heard the Messe nge rof God... say so and so, or by his or anoth- 
ers saying : ; ‘Said the Messenger of God. .," (or, ‘It comes from the 
Messenger of God... that he said’) ‘so and s0;" or, im the case of a. 
tradition of action, by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet: + 
éaw the Messenger of God.,.do so and 59," 07 * It comes from the 
क > ए of God... that he did so and so,’ or by the expression: ‘It. 
comes from a witness of the Prophet’ (or, ‘from some one else’), ‘aa a 
tradition carried back’ (or, ‘which he carried back to the Prophet"), 
*that he did so and =; or, in the ease of a tradition of confirmation, 
By ae declaration of a witness of the Prophet, or of some one else, in 
the following words: ‘Such a one’ (or, ‘A certain person’) ‘did so 
and so in the presence of the Prophet, and there is no account of his 
blaming him.’ 

“ As to carrying back pe tentially, that is exemplified by those state- 
ments of a witness of the Prophet which he makes independently of the 
authority of ancient books, and which cannot be ascribed to human ca- 
price (=+), respecting circumstances of past time, such as stories 
of the prophets or imAms—their conflicts and trials, for instance—and 
respecting the terrors of the mg of judgment, or the assignment to a 
certain action of a 4 pe cial reward, or a special punishment; for such in- 
formation can have been obtained only by a hearing from the Prophet... 
The potential (वा وم‎ back may, also, be exemplified by the doing, on 
the part of a witness of the Prophet, of something in which प्रत्र 

VoL. Vil. 12 
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88 2 Salishury, 
oe oF واما اذا نظر الى اوصاف الرواة فقيل‎ at اذا نظر الى‎ Me وضعيف‎ 


॥ فيكو‎ did a كنيب أ‎ 3 Jee | ल= تقد أ‎ मे 3 32 १) >; 

1 ae اجرح والتعديل واذا نظر الى 0 وطرق‎ = ul 
: أسمايُْهم وأنس يهم‎ (त الطالب وأذ! حت‎ Lele! ot cal ८४ & >+) 
أبواب‎ री فب ~> علي‎ hao wail |S aio عي ~~~ وتشخيس‎ cree | كن‎ 


“Te it known that the text itself of a tradition is but rarely taken 
into account: on the contrary, a tradition is qualified as strong, or weak, 
or intermevdinte, with reference to the qualities of integrity, retentiveness, 
1 and good memory, and their opposites and intermediates, possessed by 
| the reporters, as well as with reference to continuousness (الاتصضال)‎ or 

disseverance ب(الانقطاع)‎ looseness ,(الارسال)‎ instability (=-=), and 

the like, in the support: on this ground, then, tradition is divided into 

। sound (त), fair (न), and wenk .(جعيف)‎ When reference is 

^ ऊ to tho qualities of reporters, one is said to be reliable ) ap 

| right ب(عحط)‎ retentive ر(صابط)‎ or not relinble (X83 44), fanciful (244) 

a ignored (\se="), false (445), and the like—giving rise to discussion 

| in respect to confutation (~>) and approbation (५), When the 

question is, how the reporters came to get a tradition, and by what 

+ ways they took it up, there arises discussion in respect to modes of pur- 

६3 suing inquiry. When their names and surnames are looked into, there 

|. is inquisition regarding their identification and individualization, Con- 
لغ‎ sequently, our propositions are arranged in four chapters.” 


प We P proceed, therefore, to follow our authorities in their defini- 
9 tions of certain varieties of support to tradition, which constitute, 
together with distinctions in regard to the qualifications of the 
1 respo nsible teacher, the chief ground of the classification of tra- 
3 dition as sound, fair, or weak. From the definition of the science 
of tradition with which we began, and which is الح اك‎ 
repeated in our last quotation from the ततवा of the ज~ 
nical Terms... , it is न that the ultimate design of what is 
called “the support” must be to attach the authority of Muham- 
mad to some saying or action reported as his, or sanctioned by 
him; and here is to be observed, inthe first place, that tradition 
is said to be carried back to the Prophet either positively or 
“a potentially, as in the following passage from H.;* 


والرفع قد يكون Lape‏ يكون حكما آما صرحا ففى القولى SAS‏ 
الصحابى 1111 । १0111‏ 
~~ ` كال رسول alt}‏ صيلى hale alll‏ وسلم أو oF‏ رسول all] i all‏ عليه 


© fol. 1, treet 
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“the term pre signifies that some one either did or said something 

pres nee of the Prophet ... and that he did not blame him, nor‏ ا 

forbid him to do or say that thing, but on the contrary was = lent and 

confirmed it.” 

| + What is to be understood by a saying, and by an action, of the 
Prophet, as constituting the substance of tradition, is set forth in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms ... in the following passage -* 


وعلم ple cert‏ تعرف به أقوال رسولٍ alll‏ صلى الله عليه وسلم وافعالة 
اما اقوالد عليه الصلوة والسلام فهى الللام العربى فى ل يعرف حال الللام 
العربى فيو dene‏ عى Mee 18 71 IAS‏ وتجارا وكناية وصجحا =( 
وخاصا ومطلقا ومقيد! ومنطوقا ومنوبا حو ذلك مع كونه على قانون 
العربية =( بينه النكاة بتفاصيله وعلى قواعد استيال العرب وتو معي 
بعلم >+ Lely‏ افعاله عليه الصلوة والسلام فهى الامور الصادرة عند الى 
dal‏ بأنباعه يها او 9 Ssh‏ الصادرة ate‏ طبعا अ= a!‏ 


# The science of tradition is that by which sayings and actions of the 
Prophet .. . are authenticated. As to his sayings ..., they consist of 
discourse in the Arabic language; so that one w! ho nut familiar with 
the genins of Arabic discourse can not attain to this science, What is 
eaid is something by itself or in its connection, metaphorical or literal, 
general or भ absolute oF qualified, are or implied, and the like, 
in conformity with the rules of the Arabic langage, as set forth distinct- 
ey - by the grammarians, and with the princi ae of Arab usage, exhib- 
ited in tho science of lexicography. As to his actions..., they are 
1१ va of which he set the example, whether he commanded us to ترا‎ 
tate him therein or not—for instance, actions which he سس‎ out 
of natural impulse or in consequence of some individual peculi ty.” 

This classification of the texts of tradition will facilitate the 
understanding of certain expressions in passages grees wresently to be 
quoted from our authorities. W ith respect to the comparative 
weight of a tradition, cabbie 118 sup port, and not its text, is 

panes considered : in other words, the Muslim man of the 
law receives or rejects tradition on external evidence, rather than 
internal. J. tells us expressly :t 


abst‏ ان >= Go ४।‏ نفسه لا يدخل ف الاعتبارا آلا تادرا بل يكتسب 
Ke‏ من Sell)‏ والصعف وبين ببنى حسب أوصاف Bled)‏ من العدالة 








* page fi. ॥ † page 1. 
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porter, the several ways of communication which are admissible, 
and the disposition required in the pupil, we bave next to 






ss ttirn our attention to certain circumstances of form relative to. 


tradition itself, in respect to which there are important dis- 
tinctions involved in the © ne ene under consideration. 
Every tradition (2242), or report (@u!.2!), consists of two 
parts: 1. the text (7), which J. defines in these words:* 
موالغاط. = )= يتقوم بها امعان‎ cyasl ^ the text, which consists: 
of those words of the tradition by which sentiments are established,” 
and प्रि. ०3 follows :t+ 
الاسنان‎ atl usta) ها‎ 3 19 “and the text is that with which the 
allegation of authority ends ;” 
and 2. the support ,(السنى)‎ defined by J. thus :+ 
| ol > عن‎ yest + “the support is information of the 
way by which the text has come down,” 
and by H. 38 | 
See oe Mi alle, السنب يق )= وقو‎ “the support is the 






i] ينا‎ a i : 
course of descent of the tradition, consisting of its guarantees, by whom 
(|, 


pete 
The term SL! is often used as synonymous with १५२ 
though properly signifying “the action of supporting.” J. says il] 
als (51 ९ । ==) جو‎ SBS “the term الأسنات‎ denotes the car- 
rying up of tradition to its original enunciator ;” 
and प्रि. says:% 
ععتى ذكر السئد والحكاية عن طريف امن‎ Cot وقد‎ भ والاسناد‎ 
“the term الاستكت‎ lias the same meaning [as +~], bot is, also, in- 


deed, nsed to signify the statement of the support, and the giving 
account of the way by which a text has come down.” 


The text of a tradition consists either of a saying ,(القول)‎ or 
of an action ,(الفعل)‎ or of a confirmation (1), of the Prophet; 
of which the Inst is involved in the two former, according to a 
definition of it which अ. gives us:** 
او قال شيا فى حصرتهء صلى الله عليه وسلمر‎ ot ومعنى التقزير انه فعل‎ 

> ينكره A‏ ينهه عن ذلك بل سكت joe‏ 





: 35 < page 1. बुं fol. 1, rect, ; et श age |. & fol. 1, rect. 
न + © fol. 1, rect ## fol, 1, rect. 
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said: ‘There came a man to the Prophet... and said; “O Messen- 
९ पतौ God, what is it to fight in the way of God !—may as. be magni- 
fied and glorified !—for one of us fights with anger and indignation क 
whereupon he lifted his head to him’ (४४ 1] relator: ‘and the Prophet 
would not have lifted his head to him, unless the latter had been stan<d- 
a Align sad: “ Whoever fi gets in order that the word of God may 


in 

be the supreme word, he is in the way of God.""” 

Another chapter bears upon the question of the admissibility 

» of women’ to the hearing of tradition, as follows :* 

حدتما سليمان فى > تنا شعبة wal ce‏ قال cere‏ غطاء قال न‏ 

قل عطاء أشيد على ابى عباس أن الغبى صلى الله حلبه وسلم خب ومعه 

يلال فطى انه فر يسمع النساء فوعظين وامرعى all‏ تجعلس WN‏ تلقى 

القرط wil,‏ > = فى طرق كويد وقال oF पौन‏ ايوب clos a‏ 
५३‏ أبن عباس اشيد على cot!‏ صلى الله علية .= ` 

= Chapter on the Warning and जप्ता Women by the ‘Imam. 

“ Salaimin Bin Harb tells us, as told by Shu’bah, on the authority of 
‘Aivab, who said that he had heard "Ati! say that he had heard ‘Tbn 
*Abblis—may God be gracious to both!—say: ‘I call the Prophet of 
God , , , to witness’ (or, otherwise, that he had heard ‘Ata! say : ‘I call 
(ए مطاف"‎ to witness’) that the Prophet of God... went out, once 

प jon a time, attended ४ Be Bilal: now it was supposed that the Prophet 
did not canse women to hear his teachin idee he took occasion, therefore, 
nt this time, to warn the sex, and to bid them give alms; In consequence 
of which the women began to carry themselves anit baa , and Bilal laid 
hold of the hem of the Prophet's garment.’ Another form of the tra- 
dition js that ‘Ismi’il says on the authority of ‘Aiyab, on the authority 
of "Ata! that ‘Tbn "Abbas said: * 1 call the Prophet of God... to wit- 
ness, etc,’” 

This question touching the mere of women is settled by J. to 
the same effect, in a paragraph already quoted :+ 
وغريبه ولا البصر ولا العدن‎ att: الذكورة ولا اأخرية ولا العلم‎ bats ولا‎ 

“The being of the male sex is not made a condition [of the respon- 
sible teacher], nor freedom, nor knowledge of the jurisprudence based 
upon tradition, or of any thing foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the 
being one of many.” 

To pursue the subject of the transmission of tradition, after 
the foregoing exhibition of the qualifications of the reliable re- 


[म ده‎ =-= ae | क ज الع‎ 


© fol, 7, rect. + Bee .م‎ 63. 


EE, अपण 
الله‎ (> We ot اخبرنئ انس‎ (जना حدتما ابو اليمان انا شعيب عن‎ 
الله بن حذافة قال‎ ee عند ان رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم > ققام‎ 
4) شبرك عير على‎ ciple أن يقول‎ =) a walk Sail تقال‎ is con 
ومكيف ثبيا فسكت‎ Lao ربا وبالاسلام‎ alll = ५ ٠ 
“ Chapter about one's Kneeling before the ‘Imam, or the Teacher of 1 
Tradition, — 

+ Abu-l-Yamiin tells us, as communicated by Sho'sib, on the author- 
ity of ‘az-Zubri, as communicated to him by ‘Anas Bin Malik—to whom 
may God be gracious !—that the Messenger of God... went out once 
upon # time, when he was accosted by "Abdallh Bin Hudhifah, sayi ef, r: 
¬ Who wus my father, to which he replied: ‘Thy father was Hodhdfab, 
and then ssid several times: * Question me; whereupon "Umar knelt 


down and said: * We accept God for our Lord, Islim for our religion, 
and Muhammad for our prophet,” and was silent.” 





حدتنا حجان ثنا شعبة أخبرنى على بن مدرت عى أبى زرعة بن عبرء عن 


(od) >‏ الله عنه أن النبى cho‏ اللد عليه وسلم قال له فى RE‏ الوداج. 
Chapter on the Commanding of Silence by the Masters of the Science,‏ “ 
“'Hajij tells ns, as told by Shu'bah, as communicated to him by “All‏ 
Bin Madrik, on the authority of ‘Ab-Zur'ah Bin “Amrd, on the author-‏ 
ity of Jarir—to whom may God be gracious !—that the Prophet of God‏ 
हता to the latter, when giving his farewell testimony : ` Bid the 1 men‏ „ = „ 
be silent,’ after which he said: ‘ Become not infidels, again, after I am‏ 
gone, by smiting each other's necks.’”‏ 
LS Noe‏ عثمان ثنا جرب عى (क Ms‏ ابي slo 15 a“ cell = hal‏ 
رجل الى الذى clo‏ الله عليه وسلم فقال برسول الله ما القتنال ف سبيل BN‏ 
اليه راسد الا انه كان SUB LE‏ من ISIS‏ لتكون = الله العليا نبو 
Chapter on one's Making Jn a iry, ina Standing Posture, of a Master‏ مه 
“"Uthmdn tells us, as told by Jarir, on the authori अ of Mansitr, on the‏ 
authority of ‘Abi-Wa'll, on the authority of ‘AbG-Misa, that the latter‏ 
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made up of ives orted instances of the Prophet's writing down 
what he wished if aes ble for the instruction of others, is sup- 
pee eed to sanction the 00 of writing for oral statement 
¥ the teacher of tradition. و‎ 1 
0 We will now cite s few other brief chapters from this same 
ok of the Sahih, for the sake of similar illustration of differ- 
ent points pertaming to the order of a school of tradition, ‘The 
^ first to be cited relates to the age at which one may hear instruc- 
' tion in traditional science.* 
ظ‎ += (= phew باب ~( يصح‎ ॐ 
ا دمغيل حدثنى مالك عى أبى شهاب عى عبيت الله بى عبى الله‎ th 
الله =( قل أقبلت رابا على‎ co, بن عباس‎ all فن => عن عب‎ 
وسلم‎ = alll chao all وأنا يوميط قل ناقرت الاحتلام ورسول‎ 09 boom 
Ope ce is Fz! cr oa 1 (=<> =-= cr hag Sih ابو مسير‎ 
Rue بى البيع رضى الله = قال عقلت من التبى ضلى الله عليه وسلم‎ 


GS"‏ فى oly (जतः‏ خمس سنين من دلو 





“ Chapter on the Propriety of a Stripling's Hearing Tradition, 


= (श्रा | tells os, as told to him) by Malik, on A the authority of ‘Ibn 
Shihab, on the authority of "Ubaidallih Bin ‘Abdallih Bin Utbah, from 
"Abdallah Bin "“Abbis—may God be gracious to both !—that the Intter 
std: “T arrived monnted npon a female ass, having at the time nearly 
reached manhood, while the Prophet. ..was praying from Mina to 
Ghoir Jidir; so 1 passed on in ia of some of the train, having let 
my beast go at large with the worls: “now mayst thou feed well,” and 
joined the train without any one’s blaming me for so doing. 

“Muhammad Bin Yisuf tells os, as told by ‘Abt-Mnslir, as told to 
him by Muhammad Bin Harb, as told to him by ‘az-Zobaidl, on the an- 
thority of "az-Zohri, from Mahmid Bin ‘ar-Rabi’—to whom may God 
be gracions!—that the latter said: ‘I paid tothe Prophet... the for- 
feit fora drop of wine which trickled on my face from a cup, when I 


cars # + † 


was a boy of five years’,”+ 


The following refer to tokens of respect due to the tencher لك‎ 


` # fol. $, rect. 

+ That is to any, even ه‎ boy of five years of age, being chargeable with पननम, 
as to o lew of the Prophet, might be made re¢ponsible for the transmiseivn of 
tradition, 1 
+ (1. १7, reet.; fol. 8, rect 
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tradition which is reported by Masa and الخ"‎ Bin Abd /al-Hami ९. on the 


= 
भः 


authority of Sulaimin, on the authority of "Anas, from the Prophet . . . 
“To this add the following. 


“ Chapler of Statements respecting Presentation, and the Communication 
of the Science to the Provinces, by its Cultivators, in Writing. 
“Says ‘Anas: *"Uthmhn caused the standard copies of the कपि to 

be written ont, and sent them to the vitae rye 7 and "Abdallal 

‘Bin Umar, Yahya Bin Sa’ld,* and Malik regarded this as a lawful inode 

of communication; moreover, some pe eople of the Hijiz allege, in favor 

of presentation, a tradition of the Prophet... to the effect that he 
wrote 5 ih order for the captain of a troop of horse, and said: ' Read not 
until thon reachest the place so and so," and that, accordingly, after the 
man had reached that place, he read it to the troopers, and informed 
them of the order of the Pro 1 bet. 

“"Temfi'll Bin "Abdallih tells os fora tradition, as told to lim by ‘Thra- 
him Bin Sa’ad, on the authority of Silih, om the authority of ‘bn Shi- 
hib, on the authority of "Ubaidallih Gin "Utbah Bin Mas'td, that "Ab- 
dallah Bin "Abbis—may God be gracious to them both !—told him that 
the Messenger of God == = sent a written order of his to 9 certain man, 
and commanded him to remit it to the chief of ‘al-Bahrain; whereupon 
the chief of ‘al-Bahrain remitted it to the Emperor, who, after reading, 
tore it—in connection with which, as 1 think, ‘Ibn ‘al-Masib saya: ‘so 
the Messenger of God... gave it strictly in charge to his people that 
that they should tear every one who tears.’ | 

“Muhammad Bin भण) ‘Abn-l-Easan tells os for a tradition, as com- 

municated by "Abdallh, as commanicated by Shu'bah, on the authority 
of Kotidah, on the authority of ‘Anas Bin Mélik—to whom may God 
be gracious !—the following: ‘The Prophet of God... wrote, or had a 
mind to write, an order; whereupon it was said to him thatthe persons 
concerned would read no writing not sealed; and so, while 1 was look- 
ing at the paper in his hand, he grasped a silver seal, the Tet tion. 
upon which was“ Muhammad the Messenger of God.” Said 1 to Ruth- 
dah, on hearing this: “ Who said that ‘Mohammad the Messenger of 
God’ was inseribed upon it?!" ‘to which he replied: “/Anns.7"" 


Tt will be perceived that the applicability of several of the 
traditions reported in the foregoing paseage = from the Suhif, to 
the A particular points which Bey fre intended to illustrate, de- 
‘pends upon their involving .& eneral principles which the exam- 
7 ६ علد‎ of the Prophet established ; and, indeed, the whole of the 

Book of the Science appears to refer, not to that which 1s pre- 
-éminently the science of the Muslims—namely, the system of 
tradition—alone, but to all departments of instruction, in general, 
The same sort of illustration from general म र is found, 
‘also, in another chapter of that book, entitled العلم‎ SLY باب‎ i. ع‎ 
Chapter on Committing the Science to Writing, which, being 





* Yohya Bin Sa'id died A. प. 104, نووم‎ 80 years, See Aifab Tad, vi. 77. 
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4 Chapter on Reading to and Laying before the Teacher of Tradition. 


“'Al-Hasan, ‘ath-Thauri, and MAlik* regarded the reading of tradi- 
tion as allowable; and some have alleged, in favor of reading to a well- 
informed teacher, a tradition of Dhimim Bin Tha'labah, who said to the 
Prophet ...: ‘Hath God commanded thee that we should pray with 
the prescribed form of prayer!’ to which he replied: ‘ Yes,’ and the 
other rejoined; ‘Then is this something to be read to the Prophet’— 
of which Dhimim informed his people, who accordingly aslo ed the 
incident a8 an authoritative guide. MAlik adduces in proof the case of 
rt judicial sentence which is read to people, who thereupon say: ‘We 
all such a one to witness, or which is read to one who causes it to be 
rend, whereupon the reader says: ‘Such त one made me read.’ 

“Muhammad Bin Salkm tells us for a tradition, as told by Muham- 
mad Bin ‘al-Hasan ‘al-Wasitl, on the anthority of "Auf, from ‘al-Hasan : 
‘There is no harm in reading to a well-informed teacher; and we are 
told by “Ubaidallih Bin Masa, from Sufyin, as follows: ‘In case one 
reads to the teacher of tradition, there is no harm in his saying: “Such 
a one tells me for a tredition:”’ and 1 have heard from 'Abu-'Asim, on 
the authority of Malik and Sufyin, the following: ‘Reading to a well- 
informed teacher and his reading are equivalent,’ 

“"Abdallih Bin Yasuf tells هد‎ for 3 tradition, as told by ‘al-Larth, on 
the authority of 5914, namely ‘al-Makbarl, on the authority of Sharik 
Bin ‘Abdallah Bin ‘Abt-Namir, that the latter heard ‘Anas Bin Malik 
—to whom may God be gracious!—say: * While we were seated Ns 
the Prophet... in the mosque, a man entered upon a camel, which he 
made kneel within the mosque, and afterwards fettered, and then said : 
“Which of you is Mohammad f*—the Prophet being supported in the 
midst of the group—‘to which we replied: “This pure man who leans 
here.” Then the man said to him: “O son of “Abd ‘al-Mutallib—" 
and the Prophet... replied: “Be sure, I will answer thee;” upon 
which the man said to the Prophet...: “I have a question to ask 
thee, and 1 insist upon an answer; قفد‎ be not adverse to me,” and the 
Prophet... said; “Ask about what thon wilt)" wherespon the man 


rejoined: © 1 ask thee, by thy Lord and the Lord of those before thee, | 


hath God sent thee as a messenger to all men!” and the Prophet 
replied: “O God, yes;” the said, again: "1 adjure thee by 6 ol, 
hath God commanded thee that we should pray the five prayers?” and 
he replied: “O God, yes;" said the man: “I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee that we should fast this month of the year? and 
he replied + “© God, yes; said the man: “I ead thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee to take this offering of alms from our rich men, 
and to divide it among our poor!” and the Prophet answered: “(0 God, 
yes.” Then the man said: “TI trust in thy message, and will be a mes- 
senger to those who shall come after me, of my people aa [ am 
एणा Bin Tha'labah, a brother of the tribe of Sa'ad Bin Bakr” هل"‎ 





कै ^# पं, of Kifah, died A.H. 169; Milik Bin "Anas of "१ Hirah, the founder 
of همه‎ of the echools of Muslim law, who is probably the Millik here mentioned, 
died A.H.179. See Aitds Tababiit, v.40, 41. 
VOL. Vil 11 
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80 ` छ. 7 Salishury, 
LABS قال لهم ايكم = >( = وسلم منت بين ظيرانيهم‎ 5 
عذا الإجل الابيصض المتى فقال له الرجل با ابى عبد المطلب ققال لد النه‎ 
وسلمر‎ Rete فقال اليجل للتى صلى الله‎ Rt صلى الله = ^ قف‎ 
(+= فى نفسك فقال سل‎ The عليك فى اللسيلة فلا جد‎ dS سايلك‎ 
SB الله ارسلك الى الناس كلهم‎ RLS اسالك بربك ورب من‎ Sl بدا له‎ 
الله امرك أن = الصلوات الخبس 5ل اللهم نعم‎ Al اللهم نعم 3ل انشدك‎ 
كال‎ ond الله امرك أن نصوم هذ! الشهر من السنة قال الليم‎ all Sadat دل‎ 
ذه الصدلقذ من اغنياينا فتقسهها على‎ GSS امرك أن‎ alll بالله‎ Scat 
فقال الى صلى الله عليه وسلم اللهم نعم فقال الرجل امنت مما جين‎ Lis 
من وراعى من قومى وانا ضيام بى تعلبة اخو بتى سعد بى بكم‎ dew, أنا‎ 
SAN عن انس عن‎ ele عن سليمان عن‎ Deed موسى وعلى بن عبد‎ ly 
صلى الله عليه وسلم بهذأ‎ 
باب ما يذكر ف المناولة وكتاب أخل العلم بالعلم الى البلدان‎ 
ورأى عبد الله بن‎ GEM وقال انس نسح عثمان انصاحف فبعث بها الى‎ 
Relist فى‎ jel بعص اتمل‎ o's عمر وتحيى بن سعيك ومالك ذلك جايدا‎ 
النى صلى الله عليه وسلم حيت كنب لأمير السرية كتابا وقال لا‎ = 
aS ply بلغ ذلك المكان قرأ على الناس‎ LG تقرأحتى تبلغ مكان كف وكذا‎ 
بن‎ न SSE بام الى صلى اللد عليه وسلم + أمباعيل بى عبد الله‎ 
سعد عن ~ عن ابن شهاب عن عبيك الله بى عبد الله بن =+ بن‎ 
= اخبره ان رسو اللد‎ (न= مسعود ان عبت الله بى عباس رص الله‎ 
~---- ab cup ~--- أل‎ aso cy! 9 ब Dh, وسلم بعث بكشابه‎ 
LENS البكرين الى كسرى ذلما قرأه مزقه == أن ابن النسيب قال‎ 
بن‎ Me علييم رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم 'أن رقا كل عرق حدتنا‎ 
By ع انس بن مالك‎ BOS مقائل ابو الحسن انا ,111 عن‎ 
اللد عليه وسلم كتابا او اراك ان يكنب فقيل له‎ ho न كال كتنب‎ ate الله‎ 
خاتيا من فصة نقشه “حبك رسول الله‎ ASG = انهم 3 يقرون كتابا آلا‎ 
رسول الله‎ Nest ASHE SE من‎ SOL كانى = الى بياضه فى يله قلت‎ 
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himself reads to 1 master anya in the singular number اخب د ني‎ 010) 
is approved, though not necessary in the opinion of those just referred to, 
who only meant to distinguish between modes of taking up tradition.” 


A farther distinction of form in the reporting of tradition, 
which we find in the collections, is the use of ميمعت‎ instead of 
either حلت‎ or أخبرنى‎ . This is a comprehensive expression, 
denoting of itself simply the fact of hearing from a master, with- 
out indication of the mode; but the technical phraseol of 
Muslim traditionists distinguishes it, in an artificial anette 
both the other expressions. Such seems, at least, to be the import 





of the ५.१ words in Muslim’s introduction:* دن ن بالنوول‎ ~= 
0 أن نو‎ ‘narrating on the ascending grade [by 


if they proceed upwards, and on the descending grade‏ [ميعت 
if they proceed downwards.”‏ [اخبونى [by (= or‏ 

In the extract from J. last given, it is stated that objection 
had been made by some to any reporting of tradition except by 
memory. We therefore present, here, from B., a statement of 
earlier opinion as to the 0 of reporting by the pupil's 
reading, and by the form called “presentation.” It 18 to be found 
mm that book of the NaAii which is entitled Book of the Science 


ش +: (كتتاب العلم) 
باب القراعة والعرض على Sd‏ 

وراى الحسن والثورى ومالك القراعة جايزة Sal,‏ بعصهم فى القراعة على 
العالم حديت صمام بى Ruled‏ قال sho nal‏ الله عليد وسلم الله افيك ان 
نصلى الصلاة قال نعم IE‏ قهذه sels‏ على النى ضلى الله عليه وسلم = 
plac‏ قومد بذلك فاجازوه Sach,‏ مالك بالضك يقرأ على القوم فيقولون 
أشهدنا فلانا ويقراً على اللقرى فيقول القارى افرأنى قلان حدكنا ast‏ بن - 
سلام ثنا عمد بن الحسن الواستلى عن عوف عى الحسى قال لا باس 
sel alls‏ على العالم Ly‏ عبين الله بى موسى عن سفيان قال 51 
وسفبان القراءة على العالم aie! Sy‏ سواء حدثنا عب الله بى يوسف ثنا 
اللبت عن سعيبل - cr dha a oo” vel‏ عبيل اللد cr‏ أب (न nil न‏ 
انس ule on‏ رضى alll‏ عند يقول 2( xs‏ جلوس مع 5( صلى الله 
عليه وسلم فى ~~ دخل )+ على جيل فاناخه فى المسحد 3 अ‏ 


a page १५. + fol, 6, vers. 









78 


we may have occasion, simply as the Kitd’d Tabokai, 






_ 


constitutes a sort of loosened tradition ,(الرسل)‎ with something in it of 
‘eontinuowsness (423), 


Stel و«‎ orsons, be it Lnown, are strict, and say that no legal val proof 


can be made out tradition not reported by memory; while others 


say that reporting by one’s book is allowable, so lon ९.९ as one has it 
oder his control, عبات‎ sense are = lax as to SAY one may re- 
port from copies not collated with their originals. The truth is that 
one becomes a reliable authority for tradition by the continued habit of 
taking it up, persevering effort at reteution, and constant s to 
collating with an earlier text; and this, even if one’s book is not con- 
trolled, sinee the probability is that it is not varied from, especially if 
the reporter be one who would be likely to know of any alteration of it.” 


The books of tradition show us a distinction of form which is 
yposed. to refer to the mode of reset ving traditional statements, 
heir use of the terms ححتث‎ and «>, the former being ap- 





| prop riated, as is believed, to the case of a teacher's making an 
‘oral communication, and the latter to that of the pupil's reading” 


to him. On this distinctive use of the two terms we quote the 


following from the Dictionary of the Technical Terms... :* 


ومنهم من رأى التفرقة بين الصيغ ws‏ أقتراى التعيل فيخصون 
الحديث عا Sal‏ بم الشيتّ والاخبار با يقرأ عليه ومذا ملعب ابن 
oy = Sloe al‏ سمع nh,‏ من لفظط ol न्म‏ فقال lk‏ 
cf “rs |‏ 8[ ~" جيم كل 17 स‏ على ~~~ ~ LAP, wan Las a3}‏ 
“There are some who think that there should be a difference in the‏ 
form of reporting tradition, with reference to a distinction in the mode‏ 
to‏ حيت of taking it up, and accordingly appropriate the expression‏ 
what the master gives ont orally, and += to what is read to’ him.‏ 
Such was the doctrine of ‘Thn Juraij, ‘alAnzi’l, ‘nssh-ShAf'l, and ‘Ibn‏ 
Wahbab,t and of all the poe of the West; and the later masters have‏ 
originated another dis! on, according to which whoever, himself‏ 
alone, hears a master speak, uses the single number and says (=)‏ 
and whoever hears as one of several uses the plural number, while he who‏ 
Be saa, Pee A eee ~ "न‏ = 
a rig: Oe ١ died ‘ प्र. 160; ‘al/Ausdi, one of the teachers of ‘Ibn Juraij, and‏ 


a resident of Bairit, च. ५. प, 151; ‘ash-Shaivi, a native of Gaza, who became a reai- 
dent of Fey pt, and the founder of a school of Muslin law, d.A,H. 204; ‘Ibn Wahab 


of Egypt بل‎ A.H. 197. These dates are derived from the Kitdh उत्त ‘al-Hujdz 
८ 9, ¶. 20, ental ed, by Wistenfeld under the title Liber Classium Viroram qui 

(छना et Traditionam ae excell, फल, Abu Abdalla Dahabio. In epit. coegit 
et contin. Anonymus:.... Gattingwe, 1523-24: to which we shall refer hereafter, ag 
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all my cotemporaries 7 —and in these forms tradition is properly allowed 
to be i orted; [च्‌] license of a person who does not exist, as: ‘1 
license ‘whoever may be born to such a one’—which ought not to be 
admitted, though, if one says: ‘....such a one and whoever may be 
born to him,’ or ‘.... thee and thy posterity,’ it is admissible, on the 
same principle as a permanent charitable bequest زالوقف)‎ ; [e] license 
of a little child who is not marked by any maturity of mind; for matu- 
rity of mind constitutes a free permission to report, and the free per- 
mission of reporting holds good in respect to one who has not attained 
to years of intelligence as well as to one who hns; [f] license as to 
what has been licensed, as: ‘I license thee as to 2 atever has been 
licensed to me:’ it is preferable, in the case of license, that both he who 
licenses and he who is licensed should be conversant with the science 
of tradition, because there is a looseness about this form of transmis- 
sion, which requires to be controlled by persons so instructed: one who 
licenses by a writing does well to say off what he writes; yet, if he 
limits himself to the writing, that holds good; 4. by presentation 
#مرزائناولة)‎ which the highest sort [a] is that accompanied with 
license, which consists in the master’s handing to one either an auto- 
graph, or 3 copy therewith collated, of what he hears read to him, and 
ail syne : This is what I hear read’ (or, ‘my report’), ‘on the authority 
of such a one, 1 license to thee the reporting of it;’ after which he 
leaves it in his hands, for his own, or until he can copy it; another sort 
of presentation [b] consists in the inquirer’s handing to the master that 
which he hears read to him, which the latter then dwells upon with 
discrimination and attention, and afterwards presents to the inquirer, 
saying: ‘It is my tradition’ (or, ‘what I hear read 7 + * 30 report on my 
authority متاك"‎ is called reverse presentation (9 زعرض‎ ; and there 
are also other subdivisions; 5, by written communication (व), 
which consists in the master’s writing in his own hand, or permitting 
to be written, that which he hears read to him, expressly for one who 
is absent, or for one who is present; and is either accompanied with 
license, as, for example, when one writes: ‘I license thee ....,’ or with- 
out this form—to report in either mode is admissible and proper; 6. 
by certification ,(الاعلام)‎ which consists in the master’s making known 
to the 4 ५ uirer that a certain book is his report of tradition, without 
saying: ‘Report it on my authority’—which is not an admissible re- 
rting of it, according to the most proper view, since there is a possi 
bility that the master may have recognized in the inquirer some pravity, 
in consequence of which he does not authorize him in respect to it; 
7. by discovery مسر(المجادة)‎ term of recent origin, from Q>, جيف‎ 
which ronsists in one’s carefully reading some book in the handwriting 
of 8 master, which contains traditions, without receiving any repo rt of 
of it other than is comprised in the traditions themselves, and then 
saying: ‘I have found’ (or, * 1 have read’) ‘in the handwriting of such 
an one’ (or, “in ع‎ book of such an one, in his handwriting’) ‘as follows: 
“we learn from such an one as tradition so and so” ’—leaving the rest 
of the allegation of authority, and the text, at loose ends—a practice 
which has held its ground both in ancient and modern times, and 
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78. ELE. Salisbury, 


ويقو! عو حنيتى (Fen s!‏ بع عضي stl . 55 Lets‏ ولها اشسام 
क =i‏ المعا +> 24 abo ननन . ॥ insta! स परी Ans ।‏ أو 
al 2s pas © (+‏ ملعم نم iets‏ كان छ‏ + لان 1 وده عنها 


=-= جواز xf,‏ على التقديريى السادس ented]‏ > أن يعلمر 
الشبح الطالب أن هذا الكناب روايته من غبر أن يقول tat‏ عتى ल~)‏ 
Sail‏ جور يقد احميال أن بكو قى عدق فيو WS‏ قاد ues‏ 
فيه السابع الوجادة من وجد ee‏ مولد oy! Py‏ يقف غلى كناب خط 
yall,‏ وقد न‏ عليع الجل قدها وحديثًا ope ote‏ باب المرسل فيه شوب 
من الاتصال واعلم ان قوما ans‏ كقالوا 9 حجذ الا ly, Land‏ تحفظا وقيل 
عي مسن १‏ 21 91{ = من ييه قل )> ot > [१ (८१४‏ > 
من تست غير مقابلة باصولها والحف ast‏ اذا أقام فى الاتحمل والصبط والقاياة 
ما تقدم = الرواية عند وكذا أن غاب عنه الكتاب اذا كان الغالب 
سلامته من تغب ولا" ++( اذأ كن ह 3 ce‏ علب: ह‏ غالبا 
“On the Taking up (+=) ) of Tradition.‏ 

५* “Tradition may properly be taken up before 9 profession of islamism 
। q and likewise before full age; for ‘nl-Hasan, ‘al-Huasin, ‘Ibo "Abbas, and 
=a ‘Tbn Zubair took up trad ition before they had reached maturity, and 
youths have ever been admitted to the hearing of tradition; though 
there is difference of opinion as to the exact time when a youth may 
properly become a hearer—some saying that this may be at five years of 
age, and some, that the esse of each young person is to be separately 
considered, and that, if he understands what is addressed to him, and 


ow to answer, they approve of his becomi 6: a hearer of tradition 
area esa than five years old, and, otherwise, that he can not 
be ah 


“There are several ways of taking up tradition: 1. by hearing the ह 
communication of a master (ats! i cr £~) 2. by read 
ing to him (القاعة عليم)‎ , 3, by license #فرالاجارة)‎ which there are 
several kinds: [a] license of a स individual for something spe- 
cific, as: ‘1 license thee for the k of ‘al-Bukhiri; or ‘I license such 
an one for all that is in my table of contents; i ] license of a particu- 
lar individual in respect to something not specified, as: ‘I license thee 
to whatever I hear to me,’ or ‘,... a8 to whatever is reported by 
me; [९] license of people in general, as: ‘1 license Muslims,’ or, 
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many traditions has such an one collected!’ and ‘How by the thousand 


does such a one count traditions’ Whoever proceeds on such 11 كت‎ 
in the science, and acts thus, has no part in it, and is to be called igno- 
rant rather than learned.” 

We may next consider. certain stipulations respecting the 
modes of اي‎ tradition, by which additional guards 


‘to its purity are provided in the system which we aim to devel- 


ope. This will th row light upon some expressions in Pik ex: 
tracts already given, which may not have been fully understood 
by the render, and الل‎ the consideration of what 
relates to tradition itself. 1 re .ل‎ will be our first authority, 
whose third chapter reads thus;:* 

يصم =< قبل الاسلام وكذ! قبل البلوع 6 الحسى والحسين . ....وابن 
عباس وابن الوبير يلوا قبل البلوغ ولم it‏ يسيعون .العسبيان واختلف 
فى (न‏ الى يعدم فيه السهاع من الصبى قيل خيس سنين وقيل يعتبر 
كل صغير كاله IS‏ فهم: اخطاب ور الجواب LS?‏ مماعد وان كان دون 
خيس والا لم يسم = الحديت طرى Jes}‏ السماع من لفط = 
الثانى القراعة حليم الثالت الاجارزة Lely‏ انواع Slat‏ >( معن WSS‏ 
iy‏ البخارى i‏ * أجرت 195( a‏ ما اشتيل स) as akc‏ =( 


فى غير معين كاجرتك مسموعاتى او مروياتى واجارة العيوممر “expel‏ 


للمسلبين 9 لمن ادرك (ile;‏ 9 جوار الرواينة بهذه الاقسام 
واجازة امعدوم كاجرت لمن Ole‏ لغلان والصحيم المتع ولوقال ثقلان ون 
يولك له او لك ولعقبك جاز لوقف والاجازة للطفل الذى 2 RP peeks‏ 
لانها أباحة uss KLM, Ral,‏ للعاقل = واجارة ५ oe jell‏ 
ما pet‏ لى Cts‏ = اذا كان म, pest‏ من أل العلم لانها 
توسع جتن اليم أخل العلم وينبغى pull‏ بالكتابة أن يتلفط بها فان 
اقتصر على الكتابة ere‏ الرايع المناولة अ‏ ما يقرن بالاجارة وذلك 
بان يدفع اليه (bof‏ سماعه أو = مقابلا به ويقول هذا «مماعى او روايئتى 
عن فلان اجوت BS‏ روايته قر يبقيه فى يله ممليكا أو الى أن ينسكه ومنها 
ان يناول الطالب الشيح سماعه فبتامله ومو عارف متيقظ قر يناوله الطالب 
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من AE‏ عرفه By‏ وبين ما فيد لغيه نتن جيل stat‏ كن Last‏ بفعلد ذلكن' 
غاشا لعوام اليسلبين أن لا يومى على بعض من سبع تلك الاخبار ان 
يساتياها أو يسنتيل بعصها ولعلها او اكترعا الأذيب لا اضل ليا مع أن 
ट == >>‏ من رواية LAL‏ واعل القتاعة اكثر مق ان = الى 
نقل من ليس क‏ ولا مقتنع ولا احسب LR‏ من يعر من الناس على 
Lime, [6‏ من she‏ الاحاديتك ules iets ४1५६ Ant dle alec!)‏ 
يعد معرفته Lp‏ فيها من तान‏ والصعف الا ان الذى جياه على روايتها 
clase‏ بها wht‏ التكثير =~ العوام ولان يقال ما AT‏ ما جيع فلان بن 
الحديت ولف من العندد ومن OES‏ فى العلم Ne‏ المذعب وسلك هذا 
छ il‏ فلا نصبيب له فيه وكان بان يعمى جاعلا be!‏ من ان ينسب الى علم 


“Says ‘Abu-l-Husain Muslim Bin ‘al-Hajjaj: Of remarks by tradition- 
ists ay Betta suspiciots np itters of tradition, and of traditional state- 
ments by them with regard to the faults of such reporters, similar to 
those which we have cited, there are man 2 which it would take long to 
mention, in writing, even briefly, But what we have given is sufficient 
for one who is intelligent, and understands, from what people have said 
and plainly declared, their general way of thinking. — 

3 Yet traditionists themselves do not consider it obligatory to expose 
the faults of reporters of tradition, and transmitters of traditional state- 
ments, and to pronounce decisions accordingly, ae t when they are 
inquired of in respect to something involving great risk. In case tradi- 

tional statements refer to a matter of religion, whatever bearing they 
have is to couvey permission or disapprobation, command or prohibition, 
incitement or restraint; = that, if their reporter is not a man of fixed 
veracity and trustworthiness, and if objection has been made to reporting 
on his authority, by some one acquainted with him, and if others, having 
no knowledge respecting him, are not informed of the state of the case, by 
one’s thus acting deceptively the generality of Muslims become involved 
in gailt—inasmoch as it is safe for no one who hears those traditional 
statements to use them, or any of them, because, perhaps, they or most 
of them are false and gro roundiess; besides that sound traditional state- 
menta, coming from reliable reporters and persons possessed of a tran- 
quil assurance of mind, are too numerous th at there should be need of 
what is transmitted by व ters who are unreliable, or devoid of assur- 
ance, For myself, [ think not much of those men who lay stress upon 
such wenk traditions, and ignored sn "PI ports, as we have described, and 
make account of reporting them, after they know their infirmity and 
weakness, for the mere reason that they are impelled to report them, 
and to make account of them, by the wish to appear to common people 
as multipliers of tradition, and for the enke of its being said: ‘How 
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nuthority of a saying of his father: “I saw at Madinah o handred per- 
sons, all believers, on whose authority tradition was not taken up—of 
whom it was said that they were not the people to transmit tradition.”* 

“Mohammad Bin ‘Abd-"Umar‘al-Makki tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing + + We are informed by ६८ fin, as follows—and ‘Aba-Bakr Bin Khal- 
jad ‘al-Bahill tells us for a tradition, in his own words, saying: “I beard 
Sufyan Bin "Uyainah say on the anthority of Mis'ar: “1 h لص‎ Sa’ad 
Bin ‘Thrahim say: “Only reliable authorities give cut tradition which 
has the authority of the Messenger 96 God...” 

“Mohammad Bin’Abdalldh Bin Kubzidh, an inhabitant of Mary, tells 
us 1 for a tradition, saying: + heard "AbdallAh Bin ‘al-Mubdrak say : 
“The allegation of authority is s matter of religion; and, were it not 
for this support, whoever pleased would say whatever he pleased.” 

“Muhammad Bin’Abdallih tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘It is told 
to me for a traditiog by ‘alAbbds ‘Ibn ‘Abd-Rizmah, saying: “I heard 
"Abdallah say: * Between us and our enemies there are the standards’— 
meaning the allegation of authority." ; 

“Muhammad also says: ‘I heard ‘Abd-Ishak ‘Tbrihim Bin ‘Isa ‘at- 
لمفعتداة؟‎ say: “I said to "Abdallih Bin ‘al-Mubimk; 'O ‘Aba "Abd 
‘nr-Rahman, what of the tradition handed down to us in the words: ^ It 
ever वकः to piety that thou shouldst pray for thy parents in thy 
prayer, and fast for them in thy fasting”? ५ on ‘Abdallah said 
to fim > “QO /Abd-Ishik, on whose anthority is this?’ “to which,” said 
he, “I replied: ‘This is a tradition of Shibkb Bin Khirash ; paid "Abd- 
allah: ‘A reliable authority—on whose authority does he give itf to 
which 1 replied: ‘It is on the authority of ‘al-Hajjaj Bin Dinhr;’ said 
Abdallah: “A reliable authority—on whose authority does be give it!’ 
to which [ replied: ‘That of the Messenger of God...’ suid ’Abdal- 
1) : “O/AbO-Ishtk, between ‘al-Hajj4j Bin Dindr and the Prophet... 
there are deserts in which the besst’s supply of water fails him,* though 
no one disputes the truthfulness of that reporter.’ ”’ 

This passage is followed, in 5 Muslim's introduction, by a chap. ٠ 
ter of traditions disproving the وريه‎ of certain individual 
reporters. But even so early a writer as Muslim notices a laxness 
in the application of the ए عار‎ of dependence upon reliable 
authorities alone, closing that chapter as follows:t 


قال ابو =+( مسلم بن الجا واشباه ما ذكبنا من كلام ال العلم فى 
منتهمى thy‏ الجديت FL Sle‏ عى معايبهم كتير يطول الككتاب بذكره على 
استقصايّد. وفيما GSS‏ كفاية لمى تفهم وعقل Pe‏ القوم فيما Wall‏ من 
ذلك وبينوا Lally‏ الوموا أنفسهم الشف عن معايب رواة الحديت وناقلى 
الاخبار واقنوا Ui;‏ حين سيلوا لما ad‏ من =( الخظر ان الاخبار فى 
ee zi‏ عا ~ =( بواخابيل 3 sh ~= 5 ‹ चौ ~ ष न‏ تب بيب 
ऋ Le The break io the connection of the tradition is too wide for safe trone-‏ »+ 
missin,‏ 


: † page 20, 
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५१५ يقول ممعت عبد الله بون ميارك‎ plete أخل مرو 3ل ممعت عبدان أبن‎ 
بن‎ het => لقال من شاء ما شاء‎ SL الاسناد من الديى ولولا‎ 
قال سبعن عبد الله يقول بيننا‎ Rey حدتى العباس ابي ابى‎ all عبد‎ 
ديعت ابا اسحاقى أن >= بن‎ est وبين القوم القوايم يعنى الاسئان وقال‎ 
= عيسى الطالقانى قال قلت لعب الله بن المبارك با ابا عند الرحمن‎ 
cr Lie al قال قلت‎ Lie cyte اسحاق‎ Ll a اللد‎ Ouse لذ‎ Jue 13 hago = 
دينار‎ cr as co قلعن‎ ५43 ote ME 45 al حديت شباب بن‎ 
Beet LT قال ثقة عمى آل قلت قال رسول الله صلى الله عليه وسلم قال يا‎ 
اختئلاف‎ MRD ولكن: ليس فى‎ नो 


Chapter on the Allegution of Authority, az a Matter राच,‏ م 


“Hasan Bin ‘ar-Rabl' tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘We are in- 
formed by Hammid Bin Zaid, on the authority of ‘Aryib and Hishim, 
on the authority of Muhammad, as follows'—and Fodhail tells us for a 
tradition, on the anthority of a saying of Hishim, as follows—and Mak- 
lad Bin Husain tella us for a tradition, on the authority of Hishim, on 
the authority of a saying of Muhammad Bin Sirin: “This science 18 a 
religion: beware, then, on whose authority ye take up your religion.”’ 

“'Aba-Ja'far Muhammad Bin ‘as-Sabbhh tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing: ‘We are informed by ‘IsmA’il Bin Zakariyd, on the authority of 
‘Asim ‘al/Abwal, on the authority of a saying of ‘Ibn Sirin: “People 
were not accustomed to ask about the support; but after there came to 
be dissension among them, some said: ‘ 5 ame to 1s your gusrantecs 
'(يجال)‎ and so these who held to the orthodox traditional law were 
respected, and their tradition was taken up, while care was taken not to 
take up the tradition of heretics.”' ५ 

“Tshik Bin ‘Tbrihim ‘al-Hanzall tells us for a tradition, sayin 5 : 
are informed by ‘Isa, the son of १ पा saying; “‘Al-/Auzi'l tells us for 
a tradition, on the authority of a saying of Sulaimin Bin Misa: * [1 met 
‘Ta‘na, and said: “Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so;” said 
he: “If he is diligent to pertorm all the duties of religion, take up 
tradition on his authority.” 

“#Abdalinh Bin ‘Abd ‘ar-Rabméin ‘ad-Darim! tells us for a tradition, 
saying: ‘We are informed by Marwin'—he means ‘Ibn Muhammad 
fad Dimashki— saying: “We are informed by Sa’id Bin ‘Abd ‘al-'Azlz, 
on the authority of a saying of Sulaimin Bin Masa: ‘I said to Ta‘us: 
“Such an one tells me for a tradition so and "زمه‎ said he: “If thy 
teacher is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up tradition 
on his authority.” ' 

“Nase Bin’ Ali ‘aj-Johdhimi tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘ We are 
informed by ‘al-'Asma‘l, on the authority of ‘Tbn ‘Abu-z-Zindd, on the 
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“But, to cut the matter short, men in these times treat with slight 
all the specified conditions [of reliableness|, and are satisfied, as regards 
4 reporter's integrity, with his being one whose integrity is neither 
proved nor disproved (, s+); and, ss regards his retentiveness, 
with the fact that what he henrs read to him as a teacher (سياعد)‎ is set 
down in a handwriting which can be depended upon, and that his re- 
port is from an autograph corresponding to the autograph of his mas- 
ter—and this because the books of the eminent teachers include not 
only sound tradition, but also the fair, and that which is neither sound 
nor fair, so that all tradition whatever is gathored up; besides that the 
object of the teacher's hearing tradition read to him is only to , Poe 
uate the chain of connection in an allegation of authority which ha: 
currency in a particular school.” 

In contrast with the laxness indicated in this last 1 paragraph, 
there is even a religious importance attached to the character of 
the afthorities for a tradition, in the following from M., which 
thus bears the impress of much earlier times: | 
-- ere عى ايوب وعشام عى‎ ky الربيع نا +^ ين‎ ose 
بى =( >( اشام عن‎ A Laks, JF > oF قصبل‎ LS A>. 
هذا العلمر دين نانظروا عبن تاخذون ديتكير‎ ५5 بن سيرين‎ ++ 
حدثنا ابو جعقر حبد بن ~ نا أسماعيل بى زكريا عى عاصم الاخول‎ 
الفتنة قالوا‎ cae, عن ابن سيريى قال ف يكونوا يسالونم عى الاسناد فليا‎ 
فبوخف حديثهم وينظر الى ال‎ Bell bet رجالكم فينظر الى‎ Lis سيو‎ 
 ---~ آنا‎ (= iz! بن‎ gle) (+~ محال تيم‎ se كاد‎ नम 
eee tt طأوسنا‎ coal! 13 , سلميا إن لوم عوسي‎ oF وو أبن يونس كنا الاوراعى‎ 
عبت اللد بن‎ LGA += ~+ Libs كال أ كن‎ 1१ كيبيك‎ cre sth 
بن‎ ee اتدارمى ( |( مروان =( أبى =+ اللمشقى نا‎ ons عبال‎ 
بكذا‎ (=> Ext سوسى | قال قلن لطاوسى أن‎ cr سليمان‎ of spl عيبل‎ 
على الجيصبى‎ op pad ان كان صاحبك مليا خن عنه حدثنا‎ SUB وكذا‎ 
كلهم مأمون‎ Sule بن ابى ابى الؤناد عن ابيه قال ادركن بالمدينة‎ oF الاسبعى‎ ५ 
BEN حدثنا = بى أابى عير‎ lel ما يوخد عنيم الحديتث يقال ليس من‎ 
وحدتى “حي بِى عبل الله بى قيوان من‎ ol 31 الله عليه وسلم‎ cle all 
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from that reported subsequently, is to be received: without this dis- 
crimination, there is no reaching back to the Prophet by the report of 
one whose memory has thus failed him; so too, in case,the distinction 
cannot be clearly made ont, If there exist imitative ,إمتابعات)‎ or wit- 
nessing ,(شواعد)‎ traditions which answer to that which is confnsed, it 
is thereby elevated from the grade of ب‎ ages to that of acceptance 
and prevalence; as is the case, also, with the tradition of a pak orter 
who is of questionable character ( ,(امسثور‎ or who disguises ادنس)‎ ), 
or who gives out tradition loosely (اللمرسط)‎ " 


The disqualifying defects in a reporter, which render him un- 
trustworthy, are also summarily presented by J, in the following 
१ فى اليماع والامماع بالنوم‎ WO) فى الجرح لا يقبل رواية من عرف‎ 
press Quel لا من أصل مصحم أو يكثر سيوه اذا = من‎ Ode اومن‎ 
Jalal! ३4 coed ae a en 43 قلط‎ crs we 3 كبر‎ Lill, = peal (~ 1 र 
اذا كان على وجه‎ Ae Shall نأصر ولم يرجع فيل > عدالته قال ابى‎ 

العناد Wi! LA,‏ كان على aoe‏ التنقير فى el)‏ 


“Respecting confutation ( as >|). The report of one who is known to 
have been in the habit of fallin 5 9०४ or of being absent-minded, in 
the pane : read to him, or in the oral statement, of tradition, ia not to 
be received; nor that of one who teaches tradition from an uncorrected 
copy, or who is very careless when he teaches from a copy which has 
been corrected, or who reports many separate ,(الشواذ)‎ or undetermined 

(a5 Lit!) traditions; and whoever blunders in his tradition, and, after 
his blundering has been made manifest to him, holds on to it and does 
not abandon it, is said to have lost his integrity, provided, as ‘[bn ‘as- 
Salih says, he docs so in the way of opposition, or of captiousness in 
discussion “— 
to which the author adds the important remark that reliableness 
in a reporter was not, in his ony en strictly according to 
the specified conditions of it, as follows :T 


فلا ens‏ اعرص الئاس فى ذه الاعصار عن “جموع الشروط المذكورة 
واكتفوا من عذالة الراوى بان يكون مستورا يمن ضبطه بوجود سماعد 
مثبتا خط موثوق به وروايته من hel‏ مواقف لاصل شيحم WSS,‏ دن 
الحديث الصحيم والحسن Opes‏ قد جبعن فى كتب KEM‏ فلا يحب 
شب مله عى +( والقسد بالسماع بقاء السلسلة فح الاسناك التخصوص 
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الاختلاط والاختلال متميزا عما aly,‏ بعد عذا SE‏ وان ل يسبو كوقف 
ly‏ اشتبه HUG‏ وان وجد لهذا القسم متابعات न‏ من Rb‏ 

الود الى القبول والرحان وهذا حكم احادث المستور eet, WL,‏ 


“ Again, there are five ways in which retentivencss is vitisted: 1, by 
excess of carelessness; 2, great blundering; 3. by disagreement 
with reliable authorities; 4, by oversight; 5. by badness of memory. 

^ Excess of carelessness خط الغفلة)‎ and great blandering ) كترة الغلط‎ ( 
are allied to one another, for carelessness is predicated of the oral state- 
ment (६ زالاسها‎ of tradition, as well as of the taking of it up; while blun- 
dering has respect to the oral statement and the recitation (<1) of it, 

“Disagreement with reliable authorities الثقات)‎ >> =<), which حم‎ 
spects cither the allegation of authority or the text, and has various 
phases, promotes the violation of analogy (الشذوذ)‎ in tradition; and 
the reason for its being set down as one of the ways in which reten- 
tiveness is vitiated, is th at disagreement with reliable authorities arises 
only from the want of retentiveness and memory, together with lack of 
care to avoid changes and substitutions. 

“With respect to that vitiantion of retentiveness which is owing to 
the oversight (941!) and neglect (النسيان)‎ whereby one commits error 
and reports fancifully, if the publication of a tradition in such fanciful 
form is accompanied with evidences of pretexts, or of originating 
grounds which impair its force, the tradition becomes simulated (ee) 
Here is the most obscure and subtle part of the science of tradition, and 
no one masters it who is not ا‎ of intelligence and an ample 
memory, as well as a perfect knowledge of the several grades of re- 
porters, and of the circumstances affecting the character of allegations 
of authority ani texts, like the great masters of the science in former 
times, down to ‘ad-Dirakutni—since whose day, it is said, no one simi- 
larly proficient on this subject has appeared —God knows, 

“As for badness of memory (52>! ,(سوع‎ people say that by this is 
meant that one iy not right more frequently than he goes astray, and 
that ho does not remember and exactly know oftener than he lets sli 
and forgets: that is to say, if he is more habitually wrong and [मष 
than right and exact, or equally so, that goes to constitute badness of 
memory; so that # reporter, to be relied upon, must be correct and 
exact in his knowledge, and possess these qualities in large measure. 
The tradition of one whose badness of memory 15 a constant cireum- 
stance of his condition, having pertained to him through his whole life, 
has no weight; and, in the opinion of some traditionists, such badness 
of memory enters into the idea of separate tradition .(الشاذ)‎ If bad- 
ness of memory is due to some accidental circumstance, like diminution 
of the recollective faculty on account of one’s great age, or the failure 
of one’s sight, or the loss of one’s books, this constitutes what is called 
8 confused tradition (Jali); but what one reported before his tradi- 
tion became confused, and his memory was impaired, being distinguished 


ا تو عسو نر SE Lee‏ ا وسو ا | 


ways of thinking. Says the author of the Jami ‘alUsil:* ‘A num- 
ber of eminent teachers of tradition have taken from the Khawiérij, and 
from those whose distinctive names refer to their doctrine of free will 
,(القدر)‎ their separation, ,(الشيع)‎ and their alienation ,(الرقض)‎ a3 well 
as from all innovatin 5 and lax parties; while a number of others have 
been circumspect, and have warned against taking tradition from these 
parties. All have their motives.’ Doubtless, tradition 18 taken from 
these ना deliberately 5-8 व ; yet should the practice be 
avoided, because it is established as a fact that these parties were once 
in the habit of fabricating traditions in order to give currency to their 
doctrines—which, indeed, used to be affirmed by themselves, after re- 
petitance and return to orthodoxy—God knows.” 
Next, as to retentiveness, we read as follows:+ 
॥१। 91] 1 قرط‎ Loe] Rags Loss| ue 8 Raley! pe) ووه‎ uals 
سوء للفظط‎ न pF oll الثقات ورابعيا‎ alle’ GG, كثرة الغلط‎ Lt, 
| فمتقابوان فالغفلة فى امماع وتخيل الجديت‎ ble! اما قرط الغفلة وكثرة‎ 
تكون على‎ tll التفات ف الاسناد اء‎ MeL, والغلط & الامماع والاداء‎ 
متعددة تكون مومية الشذول وجعلها من وجوه الطعن اليتتعلقة‎ slat 
. شو عدم الصبط‎ Ul أن الباعث على “خالفة: الثقات‎ Re بالشبطل من‎ 
अ وعدم الضيانة "عن التغير والتبديل والطعن من جهة‎  ظفخلاو‎ 
واسباب تادحذ لان الحديت معللا‎ Me بقراين دالة على وجوه‎ WS على‎ 
(~> اغمض علوم احديت وادقيا ولا يقومر به الا من رزق فهما‎ Lhe, 
كا متقدمين من‎ oy pth, ALAS عواتب الرواة واخوال‎ Kali ومعرقة‎ Len! 
بات بعد» مثلد فى عذا‎ A اراب عذا الفن الى انتهى الى الدارقطى ويقال‎ 
سوعء الحفظل ققالوا أن انراد به ان ا يكون اصابنه‎ ais اعلم‎ alll, 25 
oe أن‎ (= + २१६५ من‎ (DS) أغلب على خطايه وحفظه واتقانه‎ 
SSN ونسيانه اغلب أو ساويا تصوابه واتقانه كان داخلا فى سوء‎ fee. 
فامعتهد عليه صوابه واتفانه وكثرتهما وسوعء = أن كان لازم حاله فى‎ 
ايحا‎ te esl ह وعند‎ Ah! الاوقات ومن + 3 يعتب‎ मति 
८ = وان = سوء لشفل تعارص مثل اختتلال فى‎ GLE دااخل فى‎ 
كا )= قبل‎ (= , + + thes mand cal 95 أو‎ सं [क شع أو‎ = 


es ع‎ 









[र * A critical compend of the six great collections of Muslim tradition, with ex- ति 
४००५1 of cousual terma, by ‘Ibo ‘Athir ves j-Jaxari, ee died A. 11. 696, on the 
masis of an earlier work of the same sort by Haxin ‘al’Abdari; see Haji Khalfoh’s مه‎ 
Ler,, iii, رقة‎ and ii. 591. | 
} foll 2, vera, and 3, rect. 
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tradition from him is not to be received]; and this subdivision is called 
let-alone tradition (22-4), ns when one says: ‘a tradition let alone,’ 
and “Such a one’s tradition is let alone," If the man repents, and signs 
of his truthfulness appear, it is allowable to hear tradition from him. 

4 Occasional and ake nent falsehood in what one says, A a respective 
of the tradition of the Prophet, although it is a thing to be abhorred, 
dots not operate to give the name of ‘ suppositious’ or ‘let-alone’ to his 
tradition. | 

“Ry impicty (الفسف)‎ is meant impiety in conduct, not that which 

respects belief; for the latter has to do with heresy, and the term heresy 
is mest commonly applied to a corrupt faith; and, although falsehood 
enters into impiety, yet people count that as a separate nig be- 
cause its influence in dishonoring integrity is most potent and over- 
ering. 

“Again, want of information respecting a reporter (=>) > +>) 
causes अ to be vitiated, in the case of tradition, because, when 
one’s name and personality are unknown, it is not ascertained what sort 
of a man he was, whether he was a reliable authority, or the contrary ; 
as, for example, when it is said: ‘a certain guarantee taught me as a 
tradition so and so,’ or ‘I learnt from a certain teacher so and 50 35 ४ 
iradition.’ Sueh a reporter is called doubtful ,زمبهم)‎ and the tradition 
of a doubtful person is not to be received, unless he was a witness of 
the Prophet (, .3/)—for all witnesses had integrity. As to the case 
of a doubtful reporter's declaring the integrity of hisauthority in express 
terms—for instance, when one says; ‘I learnt from a person of integrity 
مه‎ and so asa tradition” or ‘A reliable authority taught me as a tradi- 
tion so and so, there is difference of opinion—the soundest jud gm ent 
ia against اع‎ the tradition, because there may be the belief of 
integrity without its reality. If, however, such language is used by 
eminent teacher possessed of nice discernment, the tradition is received, 

^ Heresy (البححة)‎ is the holding to some novelty of opinion, at vari- 
ance with what is recognized as ४५; of religion, and has come down 
from the Prophet of God . . , und his Companions, by virtue of some 
figurative and allegorical interpretation, not in the way of absolute de- 
nial and repudiation—which is a species of infidelity ; 1 and the tradition 
of و‎ heretic is most generally rejected, Some, indeed, receive it, if 
characterized by truthfulness of language and guarded phraseology. 
Others ar that, if it contradicts something often repeated in the law, 
and @hich is known to be a necessary part of reli ४४ on, it is to be re- 
jected, and, if it has not this character, that it is to be received, however 
discredited by opposers, provided it be reported with retentiveness, ina 
religious spirit, in the way of confirmation of received doctrine, and in 
circumspect and guarded language. It is best to reject it, in case it 
leans towards a heresy of the reporter, and is to him a connecting link 
of argument, and otherwise to receive it; yet, if one reports someting 
whereby his heresy is in fact strengthened, it is decisively to be rejectes 

“To speak more generally, eminent teachers differ as to receiving the 
tradition of innovating and loose sects, and of leaders in heterodox 











مردود وان 4 يكون بهذه الصفة يقبل وان كغره =( Spe‏ ضشبط 
له رك وان ثر يكن IIT‏ قبل الا أن يروى شييًا يقوى بد بدعته فهو مردود 
قطعا وبائجلة NTI‏ “لفون فى اخل الحديت من ال البدع Bho My‏ 
وارباب: Reh! Art‏ وقال ساحب جامع الاصول ~+ جباعة من Ke!‏ 
اتاب البدع > As! or Vee, ots os hole bice| Aes‏ 
عحديت: من قله الفرى ولخل ~~ wit 3, se vol‏ أن اخف للديت 
عام || Pep pe es‏ فك دبعت أن غولاء الغرق 1.38 يصنعوى الاحاديتك ae‏ 
مذاعبهم ونوا يقرون بد بعد التوية واليجوع والله اعلهر 

५ As to integrity, there are five ways in which it is vitinted (जजन 
ee (الطى.‎ : 1. by falsehood; 2. by suspicion of falschood; 3. by impiety; 

, by want of information; 5. by heresy. 0 

“ By falsehood on the part of the reporter (=) GOS) is meant 
his setting up some false statement of his as part. of the tradition of the 
Prophet .... either by affirmation as a deponent, er by some other 
such means; and the tradition of one dishonored by false h ood is called 
suppositions ,(موضوع)‎ Whoever is proved to have purposely set up 
falsehood as part of tradition, althoogh only once in Ins life, and not- 
withstanding repentance, is dishonored as a reporter of received tradi 
tion—wherein there is a difference between him and the repentant false 
witness, Such, then, is the signification of suppositious tradition, in the 
technical Innguage of traditionists; for it consists in this, that one is 
known to have set up some falsehood of his, definitely, كه‎ part of the 
tradition of the Prophet. In case it is 8 question of opinion, and one 
is judged to have fabricated and falsified by the judgment of prepon- 
derating opinion, since that affords no means of decision and certamty, 
the falsifier is esteemed truthful. This is at variance with what is com- 
monly said respecting knowledge derived from depen sition, with the 
affirmation of a deponent, namely, that one may be false in such sffirma- 
tion, and that preponderating opinion determines whether one is truth- 
001; and, if such were not the 0 [as regards क 19 court], 

ow could it be lawful to put to death a man who aflirms that he has 
committed murder, and not so to stone him who confesses fornication! 
Therefore, consider, 

“ With regard to suspicion of falsehood in the reporter (=> نيام‎ 
(=>), in ease one is notorious for fulsehood, and generally remarked 
upon for it (though he ig not have actually set up any falsehood of his 
as part of the tradition of the Prophet), aud there is derived from him 
the report of something which is at variance with the known and essen- 
tial fandamental principles of law—the enme is to be said as before [that 
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اما العدالة فوجوه الطعى المتعلقة بها خيس الاول بالكنب والثانى 
بانهامه بالكلي والثالث بالفسف والرابع th‏ والخامس باليدحة والمان 
بكحب الراوى انه تبت كذبه فى Gad‏ النبوى . . . اما باقوار الواضع او 
بغب للكت من ال ll oe anon or‏ يسيى موضوت ومن ad‏ 
عند تبي الخنب ف الحديث ef ८‏ وقوعه فى العر A‏ 15( تاب من WS‏ 
لم يقبل حديثه آبدا تخلاف شاقن الوور اذ! تاب 116 Cah‏ الموضوج 
4 اسطلا دكين ole, ake Gud AT he‏ ذلك فى عذا eal‏ 
تخصوصه والمسيلة طنية ~ بالوضع والافتراء ححكم الكلى الغالب وليس 
الى القطع واليقيى بخنك سبيل فان الكذوب قد يصدى وبيذا يندفع 
هما قبل 4 nee Kame‏ 1.3 الواضع أنه يجو أن يكون LS‏ فى هذا 
امعثرف بالونا خافهم واما اتهام الراوى GORY‏ فبان يكون مشيورا بالكذب 
ومعروفا به فى كلام الداس As‏ يثبيت كذبه فى ديت =( وإلى Raley AK‏ 
choles CAS‏ معلومة شرورية & VAS eel‏ قبل IAS weds‏ اسم 
beta‏ كما يقال भ‏ متروك وفلان a ht‏ => ونا الإجل أن تاب 
~ أمارات السدى منه plow‏ للديث والذى يقع منه 
تاك 1( كلامه غير Coed!) cake‏ فذلك غب موت ب kere‏ =+ 
ul. £+ ~‏ == وأ نين Rees‏ واما القفسف OLDS‏ يه الفسف 4 اليل 
دون (अ=)‏ 8 ذلك داخل ف البدحة SUT,‏ = يستيل Re)‏ ف الاعتقاد 

els‏ وان كان + في eth अ‏ عدوه اصلا على حدة 

en فانه ايا سبب للطعى فى‎ cori به اشى واغلظ واما جيالة‎ (र) 
أو غير > "كما يقول‎ ARE وأنه‎ A يعرف‎ Aids अ لما يعرف‎ 9 
شب‎ peed ४ مبعيها‎ (>> cats = نى‎ ~= ob جل‎ , te 
التعديل كما‎ sels — le عدول‎ atid a أن بكو‎ | 
as) uk, > ail والاصدم‎ Nixes] १3 KEY ~ = = أخبينى‎ Are? 
pole قال ذلك امام‎ Egle ى نفس الامر‎ DOU GS > أن يكون‎ pease 
على خلاف ها عرف فى‎ Od قبل وأما = 91.43 بها اعتقاك امر‎ 
Hes بنوع شبية وتاويل لا‎ ally =» من رسول الله‎ ele الديى وما‎ 
ليور وعند‎ ie didn المبتدع‎ cues حخود وانكار فان ذلك كفر‎ 

البعض ان كان متصفا بصدى Reel!‏ + اللسان قبل وقال بعصيمر 
دن ملكا لامو ~> = 5 الشرع ie ~ hte‏ كونه من الدين كبو 


TUL, Vit. 





great one}, and a by ‘manliness’ exemption from certain gross- 
hich 


“nesses and vices w eck the sensibility and judgment, for example, 

certain acts of sensual license, such as eating and-drinking in the 

market, making water in the highway, and the like: it is proper to be 
also, that integrity reference to the reporting of tradition 

2 عونا سات‎ than in 6 in ध - 0 न स 
1716 only of the man, whereas in the repor 

of tradition may pertain to the slave as well os fhe fees 

४८ the other qualifications we have the following definitions. 

= Bayes Pha 


والصبط أن يكو متنيقطا حافضا غي مغفلا ولا ساه و3 شكيا فى حالتى 
التحيل والاداء نان حدث عبن حفظه ينبغى أن yeh‏ ==( .ا 


عن كتاية ينبغى أن يكون صابطا له وان حدث بللعنى ينبغى أن يكون 

Manse Le Ble‏ بد انعنى 

“retentiveness consists in the reporter's being observant and mindful, 

not heedless nor careless, nor dubious, whether in taking up tradition or 

in reciting it; for, if he gives out tradition by his memory, he must 

needs be mindfal, and if he gives it out by his book, he must firmly hold 
to that, and if by the sense, he must know how to seize the sense ؛‎ 


and also 

ويعرق الصبظ بان يعتبر روايقه بروايات الثقات المعروفين بالصبط ८७‏ 
aul,‏ غالبا وكانت aL‏ ليم نادرة عرف كوته صابطا كبتا 

“and retentivences is determined upon comparison of one's report with 

the report of reliable authorities, known for their retentiveness; so that, 


if he agrees with them for the most part, and rarely disagrees, he is 
known to be certainly retentive; 


and H. cays :+ 

last end, ist man [+ 23 وضبيظ الكتاب‎ Mates حفط القلب‎ 
“retentiveness signifies the retaining of what has been heard, and its 
being held fast from eseaping or growing faint, so that it can be ealled 
up; it consists of two parts: retentiveness by mind, and retentivencas 
by book; assed by mind comes oes heart and 

keeping in memory retantivencss restilts preservin 
, # without change against the time for cbt i” . 
These qualifications of the LE rier are more exactly defined 


~ erty त of causes by which they are vitin- 
ted, drawn from First, a8 to integrity, we read :+ 


* page 5. + fol. 2, rect + fol. 2. rect. and vers. 
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be known, and the memorist (لشافط)‎ is he who reports what reaches 
him, and keeps in mind whatever may be of use.” 

This highest class of traditionists is made up of those whose 
names may be properly given as authorities for tradition, and 
who are alone relied upon for what is called sound tradition, as 
distinguished from that which is fair and that which is weak. 

The inquiry now arises, what are the necessary qualifications 
of the responsible teacher? They are, in brief, integrity (العدالة)‎ 
coo eres .(الصبط)‎ The first of these is thus defined 

y ५. 
الفسف‎ haat أن يكون )57( بالغا مسليا عاقلا سلييا من‎ mall 
وخوارم أمروة‎ 
~} ooh consists in the reporter's being of full age, 2 Muslim, intelli- 
gent, and void of tendencies to impiety and the vagaries of opinion ;" 
and again : 


ولا يشترط الذكورة MAD,‏ ولا العلم بغقيه وغريبه ولا البصر ولا العدد 
“the being of the male sex is not made a condition, nor freedom, nor‏ 
knowledge of the jurisprudence based upon tradition, or of any thing‏ 
foreign to the sabject, nor sight, nor the being one of many; and integ-‏ 
rity 15 determined by the affirmation of two upright men, or by common‏ 

Tumor ; 


and by H. as follows :1 
Helly خيله على ملارمة التقوى واليروة‎ esl ملكة فى‎ aval. 
heel a ل‎ \ = aot, owe لفسقل‎ || io al cr Kaus! +> الاعيال‎ like! بالتقوى‎ esl 
عبن الطاقة 9 الاصوار‎ "=> 1 ake واليختار‎ GUS الصنغية‎ (+> 
2 والنقايص التى‎ ८ عى بعض‎ geal عليها للونه كبيرة والمراد بالمروة‎ 
خلاف =( الهمة والمروة مثل بعض المباحات الدنيةة كالاكل والشرب فى‎ 
I, (१.१८ السوى واليول فى الطريقف وأمثال ذلك وينبغى أن معام أن‎ 
من عدل الشهادة 13 عدل الشيادة #خصوصس = وعدل الرواية يشتيل‎ ast 
والعيد‎ of 
~ ध rity ia an acquisition which impels the ges مدت يي‎ ing it to act 
with 0 and manliness—meaning by ‘decision’ the turning away 
from the evil deeds of idolatry, impiety, and heresy ie org even a 
little fault must be avoided, is undetermined: it is preferable to regard 
this as not tequired, because exceeding the bounds of possibility; except 
that persistence in ४ small fanit is inadmissible, because it constitutes च 





= page 5. + fol. 2, rect. 





0. class represented in the early times of Islim by followers of 
the Prophet ardently enthusiastic for the preservation of every 
memorial : of him, wh هن‎ sometimes undertook long and pe rilous 
journeys for the sake of securing a single tradition, or of hearing 
it from the lips of a particular reporter: the class of pupils in 
tradition, of every age, who of course are not relied upon for 
any traditional statement; 2. the traditionist— - | 
hing الشيد والامام‎ IAS, ثم = ومو 3 الكامل‎ 
“the traditionist, that is, the accomplished teacher, also .called the 
shaikh and the imim, with the same meaning "— 
but whose teachings are at second hand, for the x designation of 
this special title is more fully defined as follows: 
ورحل الى المداين والقرى وحصل‎ Sop يكون كأنب وقرا سمع‎ res + 
والتواري التى تقرب من‎ Maly ntl أصولا” وعلف فروعا من كتب‎ 
كذ عات‎ „+ . one who has been a writer and reader of tradition, and has 
heard tt and committed it to memory, ied fae to cities and towns, 
and who has summed a न ER noted special rules, from books 
of sustained tradition, of archeology and of history, to the number of 
nearly a thousand; according to another definition, one who takes up 
tradition as reported, and is solicitons that it should be known ;” 
3. the magnate in learning— 
عليه بماية الف حديت متنا واسنادا واخواق‎ blot ومو الذئ‎ Lil كم‎ 
وتعديلا وتارخا‎ Lo > tle, 
“the magnate in learning, who is one whose knowledge embraces beth 
the text (4!) and the allegation of authority (49!) of a hundred 
thousand traditions, together with the circumstances pertaining to re- 
| ie lam the ground for their rejection or approval, and their 


ring from the traditionist only in the extent of his acquisi 
tions in the science; 4. the responsible teacher— 

قم td‏ >> الذى blot‏ علبه بثلثباية الف حديت .. .. وقال للزرى 
رحبه الله الراوى Grd Joli‏ بالاسنان OS,‏ من حمل بروايته واعتنى 
“the responsible teacher, that is, one whese knowledge embraces three‏ 
hundred thousand traditions , , . . according to bs Bee oo, the re-‏ 
porter, the authoritative transmitter of tradition, while the traditionist is‏ 
ene who takes up tradition on its report, and is solicitous that it should‏ 
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be near! वि to unpublished authorities—we say, contri- 

butions, use we do not pretend to have exhansted the subject. 

~The sources from which we have chiefly drawn are: 

1. The Sahié of 'al-Bukhari, in MS., being the copy numbered 
28 in the Bibliotidque de .لل‎ le B Silvestre de Sacy, Tome dee; 
where, however, the notice of this manuscript erroneously 
represents it as containing only a portion of th 16 work. The 
author died A. प. 256; 

2, Muslim's" / १६५५९ to his collection of traditions, ‘al-Jfusnad 
‘ag-Sahih, lithographed at Dehli, This author died A. अ. 261; 

8. A treatise on the principles of tradition b y the sa yid ‘Ali 
‘aj-Jurjani, lithographed at Dehli in 1849-50, and prefixed to 
an edition of ‘at-Tarmidhi peerage SB ami 'as-Sahih, also 
lithographed at Debli. ‘Aj-Jurjini died A. 11, 516; 

4. An ५११ explanation of some of the technical terms 
of the science of tradi ition by "Abd ‘al-Hakk, Stati to an 
edition of AMishivit 'al-Masdith lithographed at Dehli in 1861- 
52. The author was associated with Sprenger in editing a 

| ا‎ of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
` प्छ वभः \ which forms a part of the Bibliotheca Indica - 

these we shall refer to, in our citations, by the letters > M, J, 

and H, respectively. | 


Haji Khalfah* defines the science of tradition to be. the 
means of a discriminating knowledge of the sayings of the 
Prophet, together with "his iis actions and his circumstances— 
1 All, +> (क بم أقوال ال‎ ए = وتو علم‎ —and divides it 
into two pee 3: 1. the science of the reporting of tradition— 
nade 393 داعت العلم‎ treats of the conditions under which 
a tradition is considered as reaching back to the Prophet, and 2. 
the science of the understanding of tradition العلم بدراية ديت‎ 
—which treats of the meaning of a particular tradition, as ascer- 
tained b M its language, by reference to the fixed principles of 
Muslim law, or by the 2 analogy of known circumstances relating 
tothe Prophet. “The definitions and statements which we have 
here to present relate chiefly to the former oe! t of the science: 

The ultimate criterion, of peg yuality of the report of any tra 
dition is made up of the personal character and attainments of 
its: reporters, tt will 5, roper, then, to begin by distinguish- 
ing several grades of traditionists, as we find them stated in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms etc., already referred ما‎ :+ 


1. the inquirer— ध 
“the inquirer, that is, the beginner, the secker after tradition "— 
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ARTICLE IV. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM OWIGINAL BOURCES 


70 OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MUSLIM TRADITION. 


Br EDWARD E. SALISBURY, 


Presented to the Boclety Oct. 27, 1850. 


Tre desire to know more of early Muslim history, especially 
as determined by the character and actions of Muhammad, bas 


naturally directed attention, of late ग years, to Muslim tradition as 
the most important source of knowledge on this subject next to 
the Kurin; and the working of this mine, with such critical tact 
as Weil, 3 renger, and Muir have brought to the task, has led 
to very valuable results Meanwhile, however, the system of 
tradition developed among the Muslims themselves into a special 
science, and constituting one of the main foundations of their 
faith and jurisprudence, has been, com ee ratively, little dwelt 
upon. It seems, indeed, to have been apne’ y slighted, in 
the praiseworthy earnestness of criticism to avoid being led by 
it to erroneous conclusions. Yet, without surrendering our 
right of independent judgment upon the veraciousness of tra- 
ditionary statements, we may certainly [ष्ठी by म । 
the system within which they have been enshrined and handed 
down to us—even if it be regarded only as ده‎ manifestation of 
the genius and grade of scientific culture of the people to whom 
we are indebted for them; and as constituting an indispensable 
basis, whether well oe or ill laid, of actual doctrinal belief and legal 
decision in all Muslim countries—the source of multifarious laws, 
usages, and dogmas of the followers of Muhammad, supp lement- 
_ ary to the Kurdn, like the Jewish Mishna in relation to the Scrip- 
‘tures of the Old Testament. With this view are offered for con- 
sideration the following contributions to our knowled ge of the 
seience of Muslim tradition, which have been gathered from orig- 
inal sources, either only in manuscript or so little accessible as to 
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as suggested by myself, it is necessary to su 5 an ellipsis of 
the particle ‘or’ or ‘and’ before the word m52 ‘cover;’ and if, 


with all the later न we regard 7 [of 23] 25 a suffix, and 
‘let them not lay upon me cover of another resting 
2 sage in line 21, ‘let them not la i me’ or 


eh 
The difficulty, however, can be removed by considering 33 to be 
synonymous with 775, which its etymology as given by Dietrich 
readily allows, and rendering it ‘to ५, roof.” We have, then, 
the following terms applied to the nt parta of the tomb 
“3p, the excavated sepulchre or burial vault; ==, the couch 
or entire coffin, as in 2 Chron. xvi. 14 (Schlottmann contends 
that it is the interior space in which the bod oe deposited) ; 
non, the hollowed part forming the trough or body of the sar 
cop 
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natural than to render "227 by 5 my adjuration,' the suffix show- 
ing that we have a substantive here. It was first suggested by 
४० 6 Ewald that the word n> 18 not to be taken precisely in 
he sense of the Hebrew नरद ‘kingdom,’ as it had been by pre- 
ceding pe पशा, but rather in that of ‘ magistracy,' 1. بغ‎ ‘ mag- 
istrates.’ This idea, that the word denotes a superior class of 
et ظ‎ अ in © pent to the common people, has been adopted 
y all the subsequent interpreters, who render variously ‘ oe al 
persons’ (Barges), ‘royal race’ (Munk), ‘nobility,’ i. بع‎ ‘ nobles’ 
(lary ). Munk says: “The word nooo designates the ‘royal 
imily’ or all those in authority, to whom are opposed the ‘com- 
mon people,’ desi ena ited by the term 078, just as ६7४ is opposed 
to धनय "princes’ 1 2153311. 1}, and ठन 23 to tx “Ga (Ps. تتا‎ 
8) and to ov (Prov. vin. 4). ` 
The best explanation of the obscure passage after the words 
wpa? Ss in line 5, appears decidedly to be that of Prof. Dietrich, 
who renders: ‘nor seck with us treasures, as with us there are 
no treasures,’ ‘The expression 73, 1. q. Heb. v2 ‘by or with us,’ 
corresponds precisely to the 7> ‘to us' of line 18, The word 5 
he renders ‘treasures,’ and derives it from the Heb, 7६ ‘to di- 
vide, भनुः yortion, allot;’ whence دد>‎ ‘lot, fortune,’ and 73% * por- 
tion.’ On this Monk observes: “The group 02022 appears. at 
first somewhat difficult, and has been (क Sites حلم‎ The 
most natural explanation, it seems to me, is that of M. Dietrich, 
_adopted also by the Abbé Bargés, I had fixed upon it myself, 
before becomin 34 acquainted with the translation of these two 
scholars, and Me . Dérenbourg had arrived at the same solution. 
This concurrence of opinions seems to prove oe there is more 
in it than a mere conjecture. Accordingly I read O35 13, 1. €. 
دوم‎ ३३२, and render: ‘let them not seek treasures by us.’ The 
word ددم‎ (plur. of نيج‎ ‘the weight of a mina’) might be used 
to denote large quantities of silver or gold, treasures ; past as in 
the Mishna تعنم‎ (plur. of र ‘cop Bes corn’) is used for money 
in general. The ancient historians have recorded many facts 
which show that under certain circumstances tombs were rifled 
in the hope of finding treasures in them.” This is fully elucida- 
ted by Dietrich, who haa collected many interesting proofs of 
the fact, with specimens of similar adjurations in ancient epitaphs, 
> is 2 q. Heb. = ‘for’ (so the Duc de eho ; 8 15 a negative, 
i. q. Heb. 7s used with participles, and also “x (so Dietrich), and 
bw pass. part. 5° (Dietrich), or act. 52 (Munk). As for the con- 
n, comp. 23 55 نام‎ we 17 ‘and no man layeth it to 
heart’ Is. ५६: 1 ا‎ pe 3 fi 
The great difficulty in interp seat ae ng the first portion of line 6 
قر‎ how to reconcile it with the simi passage ظ‎ ज) 1. 20. If we 
read 1 3500 => 5027 >, considering 5د‎ as the elevated base of 
the sarcophagus with Dietrich, or the body deposited within it, 
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suggested. A mere parison of all the published interpre- 
tations will show that the true 0 ظ‎ of more than three- 


fourths of the inseription may be si arded as perfectly clear and | 
certain. My observations will therefore be confined to the more 

plausible renderi ngs of the difficult and doubtful portions, and 
in. remarking on them I = shall endeavor to be as concise as the 
nature of the topic will allow | | 

The repetition of the date of the king’s death in numeral char- 
acters, after writing it out in full—the very practice resorted to 
for increased certainty in modern times—shows, as Dietrich well 
observes, that we have here, as in the Marseilles inscription, an 
॥ gel of the commercial experience and accurate business 
habits of the Phoeniciana, 

The first really difficult passage commences with the last end 
of the second line. The interpretation adopted is that of Gilde- 
meister, who renders: ‘I was snatched away before my time 
(comp. Fre चडि Eccl. vii, 17) among those who look for (length 
of) days . then'was I laid to rest (roms i.g. Heb. sn7272); with- 
outa son I was brought to silence (mote i. .و‎ Heb. sabe) :’ 
meaning that, while entertaining a reasonable expectation of a 
long life, he died prematurely without posterity, This interpre- 
tation, it 15 true, is not so simple as to carry instant conviction 
of its correctness ; yet it consists of words and meanings author- 
ized by Hebrew usage, and is grammatically construeted: taken 
al لماعو ند‎ it is the most satisfactory yet proposed. As for the 
word तता, it clearly denotes, says Dietrich, “something artifi- 
cial x dug or hollowed out; and as the sarcophagi in Fhosnicia 
and Syria consist of a Hee of stone chiselled out, and a stone 
lid, it evidently means the stone trough which ean thus be 


The word "च, in line4, has been variously explained; but عل‎ 
only interpretations which seem = require notice here are those 
which derive it from the Talmudic 22, and render ‘my curse, 
impreeatory prohibition, or adjuration,” or which rezard it as the 
Syriac 80015 ‘I myself’ “The words n> 55 عم‎ Yo:p,” says 
unk, 0 evidently begin a new sentence, and can by no means be 
attached to what precedes, as several interpreters have thought, 
for it is ८ evident that here, as in lines 6, 10, 11, 20, the 
word त= अ 18 opposed to nix. This being the case, we must 
give up the idea of seeing in bsp the Syriac word [oars ‘per- 
son,’ and of translating ذه‎ by ' sah Si person, mygelf'” The word 
ely Seuree in the Mishna hick, ditterent expressions used in 
mal 1 or फ and which, according to the statement of 
the Talmudists, were borrowed from the language of the heathen 
(Baby!. Talmud, tract Nedarim, fol. 10). Hence nothing is more 
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As has been remarked, the whole ea د‎ is written with- 
out or points to ल the words. Yet the correctness of 
our vision of the words is confirmed by the observation of the 
Due de Luynes, that, out of the twenty-two lines of the inserip- 
tion, at four—viz: lines 5, 7, 9, 12—end in the middle of a 
word, while all the full lines of the head inscription end with a 
perfect word. In three instances—viz: lines 4, 6, 11—the con- 
| ॥ unction १ هذ‎ placed at the end of a line, and in one instance— 
.21—at the beginning. Hence we may conjecture that it was 
regarded as an independent word. 


‘READING TRANSLATION, 


The following reading and translation of the inscription are 
the result of a selection made, to the best of my ability, and I 
trust without partiality or prejudice, from the views of all the 
writers enumerated. 

(Here insert Transcript and Translation.)* 


The een x on which credit has been assigned to the several 
elucidators of the inscription must here be explained. By re- 
farting to the table before given, it will be observed that the 
entirely original interpreters of the inscription—that ts, those 
who had no pee published lucubrations to consult—are 
Salisbury, Turner, Rédiger, Dietrich and Gildemeister, and De 
Luynes. In those portions of the inseri P tion where they agree, 
the interpretation has been regarded as their common pro BS rty, 
and no mark of authorship is attached; but where they differ in 
op inion, the initials attached indicate the author or authors of 
the reading or translation adopted. Where another interpreta- 
tion is adopted as more satisfactory than that of either of the 
writers named, the initial of that author is attached toit by whom 
it was first given to the world. 

It is by no means intended to abuse your patience by going 
into a discussion of the value of every rendering that has been 





® We cannot too much regret that this important part of Mr. Turner's paper has 
been left a blank by his untimely death : his nice discernment would doubtless have 
helped os moch to see where we stand as regards the inter नः of the inscrip- 
tion, The fragment which follows is, however, all that we have to indicate the con- 
clusions to which a review of the whole छ रात هنا‎ न him, Being bot the 
beginning of a critical discossion of the difficult passages, which our lamented aseo- 
cinte to give us ata later meeting of the Society, it was not read by him 
vious part of the paper was presented. That Mr, Turner had care- 
fully pores the way for such a discussion appears from a volotme in his own 
hand, fond among his manuscripta, which exhibits tn parallel lines the several in- 
a pags [कट of euch line of the क्लृ ie and from critical notes on each pnbli- 
cation on the subject which bad come out in France or Germany. But it ७ 
not deemed just to his memory to submit to the public eye what he evidently re- 
garded only a8 an apparatus for his own use. Comm. or Punt. 
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The origin and significance of this ना it may be diffi- 
cult to ex par 1 But the degree of fidelity with which 1t is re- 
tained will probably serve as a valuable test in determining the 
comparative age and character of inscriptions. The mere per- 
ception of the fact will evidently be of great use im identifying 
imperfectly formed or mutilated characters, as is exemplified in 
the inscription under consideration, where two rather imper- 
fectly formed x's Sethi 10, 15), were read by the American copy- 
ists, and most of the interpreters who followed them, as n, and 
where the 4 of the word नैत in |. 2.5; 14. 31; 15. 33 (made 
with an upturned hook, like the 7 of the Marseilles inscription) 
is read by y Schlottmann as y—mistakes which would not have 
been made, had the characteristic inclination of these several 
letters been duly observed.* 

Although the inscription, as it has been भ was written 
‘on the marble without any attempt at perfect uniformity in the 
form and size of the letters, १ yet the work was done with such 
care and neatness, and the characteristic features of each letter 
were مه‎ well preserved, notwithstanding the slight variations in 
their forms, that there is no difficulty in distinguishing any of 
them, except in a few instances the + and ~, The characteristic 
differences of the three letters 3, =, and =, are well exhibited in 
the words ~= (1. 2. 17-19), and ~=, (6. 27-30), where it will be 
seen that, while the down stroke of the د‎ curves strongly to the 
left, those of the = and ~ are straight, and inclined in the same 
direction, but distinguished from each other by that of the د‎ 
being much longer than that of thes. From measuring a num- 
ber of examples, it would appear that the normal laser of the 
entire down stroke of the 11s about equal to twice the outer 
length of the loop; that is, that the portion below and clear of 
the loop is about one-half of the entire length, while in the न 
this lower fa artis half as long aguin. These proportions, how- 
ever, have been frequently departed from, and in some instances 
so far as to be sual reversed ; so that, for instance, the च in 
9. 20; 14. 38; 15. 38 has the proportions of 8. =, and the = in 
16. 29 and 18, 14 is about the proper length of a 5. Here, of 
course, a satisfactory explanation of the context can alone decide 
between the two letters, and it is chiefly on this account that the 
proper as of sev ssages (in lines 6, 19, 21), still re- 
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® The peculiarity of the Phoenician alphabet here referred to is fully illowtrated 
in a M&S. volume, peepee by Mr, Turner, with bis usual industry and thoroughness, 
in which different forme of the letters as presented by the inscription, to the number 
of three hondred and thirty-four in all, in exact fne-simile, are arranged together for 
comparison, under the head of the separate letters, The volume may be examined 
in the Library of the Society. Comm. or Punt 
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54 W. W. Turner, 


So far we are led by a comparison of the inscriptions them- 
selves, which shows us, among other facts, that ancient engrav- 
ers were not immaculate, even in the ¢xecution of a monument 
of such importance as the present: so that modern scholarship 
is not to be denied the right of exercising a sound and sober dis- 
eretion in 2 A correcting the readings they present. 

On comparing with the rubbing of the breast inscription the 
copies of it that have been प 0075106, a variety of minor dis- 
crepancies are perceived. We will notice, however, only the 
most important. | मि क 

In the printed copies the thirty-fourth letter of the 7th line is 
:5ع‎ in the rn it is a perfectly plain رت‎ the letter required. 
, From this it is evident that the copy published by Ewald, which 
exhibits the same error, was not made exclusively from the pho- 
iy raph which he received from the Duc de Luynes. 

‘the seventh letter of line 16th, at the beginning of the la- 
mentable flaw made by the stroke of a pickaxe when the sarco- 
phagus was جا‎ the co 1 ies present us only with the upper 
portion of a broken-off and almost perpendicular stroke; where- 
as in. the inscription itself there are Pp reserved both the upper 
portion of the descending shaft and the greater part of the hook 
of an, making the letter perfectly certain. So, too, the printed 
copies represent the twenty-third letter of line 20th as entirely 
obliterated by a minor flaw, whereas the marble itself exhibits 
264 106 upper part of the letter >, | 

Before concluding these remarks on the external features of 
this inscription, 1 will call attention to one curious peculiarity in 
the forms of the Pheenician letters, which does not seem hitherto 
to have attracted pa ecial attention: .it is that, of those letters 
which have a well defined descending shaft, some turn, in de- 
seending, towards the right, and others towards the left, so that 
the whole alphabet may be divided into three portions: 


५ ^ % AY AA & tured to the right; 


न 7 ॐ 5 त 1 नन नः 


^ 244 ८ 7 &) turned to the left; 


८ ५ ॐ 9 5 £‏ م 


Fr = Fea‏ اد 
छि `‏ 


>” &* 
3 oa ؟‎ 
॥ 


wo ~ عم‎ A 4 neutral. 

कन ذو‎ 
If it were asked in which category it would be possible to in- 
elude these last, I would answer that the उ might be placed in 
the first, and the +, + and tin the second. The characters of the 
Marseilles inscription agree precisely with ours in this respect 
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It is true that a different theory has been broached as to the 
connection between the two inseriptions, The Duc de Luynes 
having reported the existence of five discrepancies between 3 पला, 
four of w hich were errors of the head inscription, Prof. Ewald 
suggested that it was perhaps ort १ intended to engrave the 
entire inscription around the head of the sculptured image of the 
deceased, as if to represent it as proceeding from his mouth, but 
that the errors made in it caused it to be left unfinished, and the 
whole to be engraved over again on the breast. An examina- 
tion, however, of the rubbing of the head inscription shows that 
three of these errore—viz: the omissions of a letter at the end of 
its second and fourth lines, and at the beginning of the sixth— 
have in reality no existence, the letters in question being found 
in. their proper places, The mistake must have been caused by 
the circunistance that the ga from which the Duke drew 
up his description was not carried far enough; this is shown, 
loo, by the reduced engraving of a ve ortion of the head inserip- 
tion, which he has given in the side view of the sarcophagus, 
where a blank appears in place of the initial letter of the sixth 
line. Of the two remaining discrepancies, one (71959 for ته‎ 
1, 11) is undoubtedly an error of the breast inscription, the other 
("> for bo, id ॐ} is considered to be an error of the head 
inscription. 

Allowing this (though not perfectly certain) to be the case, the 
errors are balanced, and no conclusion is to be drawn from them 
oe the superiority or priority of the one inscription over the 

er. 

In the breast inscription the forty-fifth character of the 6th line, 
a 9, was evidently omitted by mistake and afterwards inserted. + 

The fourth letter of the wih ॥ line of the breast sar tion has 
its shaft slightly curved (a defect exaggerated in Ewald’s copy), 
and has consequently been read by several interpreters ns 2. 
The head inseription, however, presents us with a well formed च, 
the letter which the context requires. 

In the breast inscription there is a space partly occupied by 
an irregular depression between the thirty-first and thirty-second 
letters of the 9th line. The Due de Luynes correctly remarks 
that there probably existed here a little flaw in the surface of the 
marble, which was passed over by the en gravee ; for there is no 
trace of any intermediate letter, and in the corresponding por- 
tion of the head inseription there is neither intermediate letter 
nor space. ظ‎ | ५ 

At the bottom of the large Haw in line 17th, the Duke has also 
observed that we have the word 16८, at दु written स 
प्ल, but with the tail of the first = partially obliterated, so na 


to convert it into aw: thus, 4 : 


"कवा क = le بيك‎ रक क es ह अ = च 
[क । - | | | ॥ 
= 5 
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written continuously, without separation of words, and without 
marks of interpunction or other sign of pause, €xcept a space of 
over an inch in line 18, which divides the great inscription into 
two nearly equal parts, which, for convenience, I shall call Parts 
Tand 11. The lines are not perfectly straight, being more or less 
curved, न; towards the end of Part L Those of Part لل‎ 
are straighter. ‘The spaces between them are irregular, and the 
letters are by no means of uniform size, those in Part 11 being 
generally smaller than in Part I: thus the first > of Fale in 
line 1 is of Fara in length, while that of >>» at the end of 
line 18 is less than ३ of an inch. The difference in size begins 
immediately with Part IL. fp The letters are also placed at varia- 
ble distances apart, from half an inch to almost nothing, those 
in Part 11 being closer together than those in Part L : 

In the size 9 1 its characters, and their distance apart, the head 
jnseri / tion agrees with the latter 2 of the breast coi tion. 
The letters towards the close of the 6th line are pressed v ery 7 
closely together, as if for the purpose of brin ing in the whole 
of the sentence which ends Part L The 7th line contains only 
nine whole characters, which form the beginning of Part 11; and 
it breaks off with an unfinished letter in the middle of a proper 

‘All these facts lead us to conelude, with the Due de Luynes, 
that the inscription was first written out with a free hand on the 
stone A without any drawing of lines or measuring of letters as 
in modern times), and that these traces were then followed by 
the artisan. As the first letters of the three first lines of the 
breast inscription (1. 1. 1-11; 2. 1-12; 3. 1-7), are eut thicker 
and rougher than the rest, it is evident that the sculptor began 
to زو‎ three lines at once; but, his work being unsatisfactory, he 
was either made to continue his task more neatly or was ex- 
changed for a more skillfal workman. ध 

From the differences in execution which have been pointed 
out between the two portions of the breast Sas eee it would 
pce} as if it had at first terminated with Part I, Part 11 bei ong 

1९4 subsequently. As for the inscription around the he 
the general resemblance in the size and style of its characters to 
those of Part 11 of the breast inscription ١ leads one to conclude 
that it was made after this latter; wherefore, it is difficult to say, 
but perhaps because it was thought desirable to mark indelibly 7 | 
both pale arts of the sarcophagus as the property of its tenant. غ18‎ 
would appear that the ori ane! intention was to copy the whole 
of the breast inscription; but after a few letters of the second 
part had been engraved, it was concluded for some reason not to 
add it, perhaps because the ornamental line which runs round 
the outside of the sarcophagus, about midway of its height, 


‘would have made an ugly division of the inscription. 
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published in Vol. iv, Part 1, of the Institute's Transactions. A 
faithful copy accom ay Prof. Rodiger’s ee in the Atsehr, 
der D. M.G. The .نا‎ States प abe es the 15th of April also 
published a copy made from Dr, Van 0 yek’s manuscript. 

Another MS. copy was sent by Dr, H. A. De Forest, another 
member of the Syrian Mission, to Prof. Salisbury. 11015 differs 
somewhat from the preceding (see Prof. Salisbury, p. 229), and 
generally on the side of correctness. 

A eps copy in MS. was sent by Dr. W. M. Thomson, also of 
the Syrian Mission, to Chev. Bunsen in London, who communi- 
eated it to Prof. Dietrich of Marburg. This, as published b 
Prof. 0. is decidedly the worst copy of the whole. The fan it 
would seem to be 1 th at of the engraver or other persons who 
reduced it: since it emanated from the same source as the rest 
Dr. Thomson, in a letter to Prof. Salisbury, dated Oct. 5, 1855, 
says: “The copy from which all those sent to America, and 
most of those to Europe, so far as I know, were obtained, was 
taken by me.” £ 

The copies taken by the American missionaries were evidently 
made with 2. great deal of care, and compare favorably with 
many in the great work of Gesenius; yet, like all copies of un- 
intelligible inseriptions, in which the 3 e and hand of the copy- 
ist are depended upon, they leave much to be desired in the way 
on peer accuracy. Hence they are now entirely superseded 

the 

4 Copies from the Due de Laynes—The Duc de Luynes has pub- 
lished, in his memoir on the subject of the inscription, a beauti- 
fol! ny ١ engraved copy of it, made doubtless from a photograph, 
and from a careful examination of the stone itself. The same 
plate accompanies the memoir of Munk in the Journal Asiati que ; 
and a lithographed fac-simile that of the Abbé Bargés. The 
copy appen a ed to the memoir of Ewald was, as he septs us, 
prepared from a sip وماس‎ from the Duc de Luynes; 
the same, avidentiy (i.e, from the same ne 2१५२०) that was used 
by the Duke himself, it being of the same dimensions. 

In addition to and above all these materials for our stud 5 of 

this interesting monument is the rubbing, furnished by the Due 
de Luynes to the Smithsonian Institution, of the inscription on 
the breast, arfd also of that around the head of the sarcophagus, 
_of which latter no fac-simile or engraving has yet appeared. 






EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE LNSSCRIPTION. 


An examination and comparison of the two forms of the in- 
scription, that on the breast and that around the head, show us 
that the former consists of twenty-two lines, and the latter of six 
perfect lines and the commencement of a seventh. Both are 
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The first complete translation given to the world was a < ए 
minary one, the concluding oe rtion by myself, in a paper rawh 
up by Messrs. Salis ieee | an 1 Gibbs, and ae in the New Ha- 
ven Daily Palladium of M ne 91, 1855. 11115 agrees in all essen- 
tials with the versions we afterwards published. 

As regards the order of arrangement of the several versions, 
it should be remarked that, वनु ५ that of Prof. Ridiger was 
printed some weeks before those of Prof. Salisbury and myself, 
yet I have placed the two American versions first, as contain ing 
traits in common which separate them from the efforts of Euro- 
pene scholars, 10 uence of our having exchanged views 
ly on the subject, with the intention of making a joint affair 
of the interpretation, before it was generously pro pa by Prof. 
Salisbury that my paper should be given separately. , | 

There is one feature which disadvantageously distinguishes 
our productions from all the rest; it is the erroneous value given 
almost throughout to the character عى‎ We were led astray by 
Gesenius’s alphabet in the Monumenta, Tab. 1, in which he has 
given it only the value of >,* although he had correctly read the 
character ast in the third Athenian inscription (Tab. 10), being 
guided by the accompanying Greek. 

A close examination of the legends which he cites in support 
of this value shows that it is nowhere certain. This error runs 
entirely through ay क and ought to have been avoided 
by an inspection of the alphabet of प udas in his Etude Démon- र 
strative, aud of pp. 33-37 of that work, where he discusses the 
forms of the letter ¥. 

We also labored under a difficulty which was shared in by 
Messrs. Rédiger, Dietrich, Hitzig, and Schlottmann—that of hay- 
ing to work upon the copies of the inscription made in haste by 
the American missionaries; so that those who had before them 
the carefully reduced fac-simile furnished by the liberality of the 
Due de Luynes alter the monument عات‎ Europe, enjoyed a 
great advantage over us. 


THE InscriprioN AND THE COPIES OF IT. 


The copies of the Inscription to which we have access for 
ascertaining its readings are the following: 

1 | = of the American Misstonari¢es.—On the Srd of April, 18555, 
the Secretary of the Albany Institute laid before a meet ng r of 
that body a copy of the inseription received from Dr, C, 7 A. 
‘Van Dye † 8 correspondin A member of the Institute, and of this 
Society, then in Syria. This was promptly lithographed, and 





® Gesenins has given (from a Cilician coin) Z as the earliest form of Zain. Be- 
tween this and the somewhat rite oe form == (in Cilic 7 he thinks there is a deci- 
ded difference, and so regards the latter as a 1 od (p. 284), although he hed seen 
Zoin مز‎ 9 willl more oblique position in Athen. 3. 
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By way of introduction to these remarks, I will -here give, in 

8 का the names of all the writers who have published 
a reading and interpretation of the inscription, arranged chrono- 
logically, as near as may be, according to the dates of their re- 
presses publications, placing opposite the name of each writer 












names of those of his predecessors whose interpretations he 
had an opportunity to consult. 

Author. Rise a ay Manoir. ee ee 
*Salisbury. \May 31, 5 1855. 
“Turner. (May 31, 1855, July 3, 18555. 
*Rodiger. रो 15, 1855. 
*Dietrich and ‘April 25. 1855.. 18: 

(क pril 25,1855. July 8.55. Bee ae 

*Hitzig. Sept. . 1855. Rédiger, Dietrich. 
*Schlottmann. End of Dec,,1855, Rédiger, Dietrich, 


Hitzig, De Luynes 
ag isnt In 
ها‎ sup entary 
remarks (dated Apr. 
26, 1856) he makes 
use of the memoirs 
of DeLuynes and 
| कणत, 
14, 1855,Dec. 15, 1855, 
| an. 19, 1855. Salisbury, Turner, 
Rédiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig. 
18564 Salisbury, Turner, 
| Ridiger, Dietrich, 
“Sa , De Loynes, 
Ewald (!). 
April 6, 1856. Salisbury, Turner, 
Rodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Barges  (prelimin, 
transl.). 
Endof + १1856. Salisbury, Turner, 
Rédiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, Ewald, De 
Luynes. In his sn 
lementary remar 
p. 59 etc.) he makes 
use of Munk's me- 


amoir. 





Munk. 


Levy. 





ARTICLE 1171. 





REMARKS 
PHENICIAN INSCRIPTION OF SIDON. 
Br Pror. WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


Presented to the Society October 2, 1559, 





Soon after th ^ reached this country that the sarcophagus 
of Ashmunezer, King of Sidon, had been brought to Paris and 

deposited in the Louvre thro ng ॥ the munificence of a distin- 
guished cultivator and patron of Oriental learning, a request was 
made to Prof. Henry, t ॐ Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by some inembers of this Society, to procure, if possible, 
for the use of American scholars, a rubbing of the inscription 
on the lid, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus. 
Prof, Henry addressed the Duc de Luynes on the subject, and 
the latter promip tly and generously complied, sending to the In- 
stitution a carefully made rubbing of both inscriptions, and also 
a copy of hisown memoir on the subject. The copies of these 
inscriptions which you see before you are tracings carefully made 
from these rubbings; and consequently they exhibit, in their 
exact proportions, each line as made by the ancient sculptor of 
this most venerable document, Upon its great philological and 
historical interest it is unnecessary here to enlarge; it is sufficient 
to say that it consists of twenty-two perfect lines of from forty to 
fifty-tive letters cach, and that the whole number of its characters 
exceeds one thousand. If viewed merely as an addition to the 
8 jure ancient language of the Old Testament, its importance will 
be evident from the fact that itis almost exactly equivalent in 
extent to the tenth chapter of Genesis, or to the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm. 

M 6 object in the remarks to which your attention is invited 
will be to show what is the present state of our knowled ge of the 
contents of the ay iste and to whose learning and labors we 
are indebted for this knowledge. 
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$2, The portions of this inscription which are identically common to 
it with the last are not repeated, 

5%. This word has no case-ending in the original. The place was, 
probably, a ward, or a precinct, 

54. Perhaps this means ‘the sixteen villages of Sdvairi.’ सोल closely 
approximates to the vernacular corruption of Giza. For an aggregation 
of villages similar to that here surmised, see Colebrooke’s Miscell. 
Essays, 1, 300. 

$5, 1 thus translate araiaag, with submission to the amendment of 
others, " 

66, ‘The primate of the mace:’ S‘iva. 

$7. So signify wary and any; and s0, on supposition, १०९३ प्राता. 
.قت‎ This is the city of Ujjayini. Its temple of Mahakala has long 
been famous, Mention is made of it in the 103d chapter of the Rera- 
mahdtm ya | 

$9. This place is considered to be one with Bheri Ghat, on the 
Nerbudda, a few miles from Jubulpoor. 

60. On the plate, aftza is abridged of 115 final letter, At the end 
of the inscription, the place of the same letter, in this word, is supplied 
by a vertical stroke. د‎ . 

G1. Without hesitation, 1 have exchanged भोतामो fer amin. 

Sangor, Central India, October, 185%, 


= a - 
Cee ee يث“ت إلى‎ 


5 ~~ ee eee = र कल 
a. "क - eae, | 
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reading grives no sense, The case of the word which precedes the ex- 
pression is not the genitive, but the locative cf relation. | 

ॐ P. 300, 1. 19. For तनोक्ा- substitute 22 ,-2ج‎ [remark this inad- 
5 -yertence, slight as it is, becanse Mr. Wilkinson, misled by the dental 

= sibilant, puts saga, 

 {. 301, 1,10. In lieu of -दिचिद- the facsimile has -दिवद्‌- Cole- 
brooke says, ina note: “_D.wivid is one who studies two vedas: as 
Trivid; one who stadies three.” It is not so: and, moreover, the word 
in the text does not end in a consonant. Had it so ended, its final d 
would have become १, Colebrooke was thinking of dwivedin and trive- 
din, Dwiveda is an unusual equivalent of the i rst. 

At p. 308, 1. 13-15, is a couplet, printed thus: 

RAAT TET Te चयम्‌ । 
पराप्य ये न दृग्नेपां पद्माच्नापः परं फलम्‌ ॥ । 

` # Having gained prosperity, which is the res tacle. of the skips and 
bounds of a revolving world, whoever give not donations, repentance is 
their chief reward,” 

To this interpretation a note isappended: “ Valgdgra-dharé-dhara ; 
an allusion is probably intended to DAdrd, the seat of government of 
this dynasty. Valga signifies a leap; and dhdra, a horse's pace.” 

In order to bring out 8 very different result, we have only to restore 
the right reading, by putting चक्र for ae, ‘a wheel,’ not “a leap,” 
The tranalation will then run; ‘Having gained prosperity, whose abode 
is the rim at the top of the wheel of the revolving world,’ ete, 

_ 299593 is, of course, a printer's mistake for ,بيج هد ; لكك‎ be- 
sides not being in the original, violates the measure of the verse, and is 
no word. 

As for aa for चक्र, Colebrocke had said, at p. 237: “the وين‎ 
lettera 23 and @” are “ very linble to be confounded.” He might have 
added 2 On his reading مومه‎ into 39] | have remarked 
elsewhere, See this Journal, vi. 532. 

49. The mystical letters and numeral which here follow, in the Sans- — 
krit, 1 must leave even as 1 found them. They’ occur again in this 
paper. Colebrooke ventures no explanation of the first, which is in one 
of the inscriptions by him deciphered. Miscell. Essays, ii. 311. Z might 
stand for grew ‘ambassador,’ ‘deputy ;’ but that does not help us: and 
there is a cyclical year entitled S'rimukha, which might be shortly rep- 
resented by सोमः; but neither does this hint an admissible explanation, — 

since the same abbreviation is found in both the inseriptions, though 
dating from different vears. 

50. Depraved from Réjasalakshana. 

SA. Expressed by an abbreviation  नहासान्धिचित्रद्दिक, And so at 

the end of the next inscription as well. 
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तेन भवेच च दन्नं थः काल्लनं गां च 507 च द्यान्‌ ५‏ بجو 
चाचन्ति सस्यनृह्लानि गोरोयापि च मर्वत्र ।‏ 

नरस्नाचन्ति बपापि सूर्वलोकत मीयत ॥ 

श्चास्ोट्वन्ति fay: प्रचलन्ति terran: | 

भूमिदो sore त्रातः स्वकुललं 71915 १ 

‘Gold is the chief offspring of fire; the earth = rtains to Vishnu ; 
and milch cattle are progeny of the sun, He, therefore, who gives awny 
gold, kine, and land, bestows what will ensure him the benefit of the 
three worlds. * 

‘For years as many as the roots of the stalks of all crops, and as the 
hairs of ali cattle, will that man be honored in the solar sphere. 

‘His parents clap their hands, and his remoter progenitors augment 
in vigor, saying: “A giver of land has appeared in our family, and 
will work its redemption,” ' 

aT. A pe ortion of the stanza which here begins has been rendered b 
the Rev. Dr, Stevenson, and in a way which well exemplifies the acio i 
ism of a certain section of Sanskrit scholars of the old school. His 
version is as follows: “Thus [departed he] who was nothing less than 
the friend of all (Vishnu), contemplating the goddess of eloquence and 
prosp erity, a8 she resembled a drop of pure water resting on the leaf of 
the lotus; and at the same time guarding tho life of aman.” Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for April, 1842; No. 
iv, 7. 154. ` Dr. Stevenson's original ended with सकलमि-, to which he 
must have mentally subjoined 3, in order to make out his “ friend,” 

48. These verses likewise conclude one,of the ingeriptions published 
by Colebrooke. Where they have चं चुभत्रा var he 0745 9 difficulty in his 
original, on which he remarks: ^ चनुधा, in ae? is an evident mis- 
take; it should undoubtedly be "عجو‎ Miscelluneous Essays, ii, 313, 
foot-note. ‘This positivencss is a little unfortunate ; as GUT sins against 
the metre, the Pushpuldgrit. ` = 

‘The inscription just now referred to is one of three, published in the 
original, with English versions, by Colebrooke, in his Miscell. Essays, 
ii, 297-314. nope rether with trabscripts of these records,in the ordinary 
Devanigari, Colebrooke has given facsimile impressions of them, An 
examination of the latter bas discovered that the learned decipherer has 
scarcely made them out with unfailing accuracy. ‘The following correc- 
tions, supplementary to those which I have already noted, are confined 
to the more important errors, dependent on a wrong apprehension of 
characters. Hence I pass by the misrendering तन्वन्तु ete., at pp. 
302 and 509. ١ 

?. 300, 1. 11. For सयभृतिप्पिका-, “inhabiting,” read 55581751935 
See lower down the sie agit at p. 301, L 19. The ril Inge re head-men 
and others, ‘throughout the entire realm,’ are addressed. Colebrooke's 
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छारागाणां wearer लडानानां 5718 ١ 


गवां कोचिदानन भूमिदता न तुष्यति । 


4 ‘Not by laying owt thousands of gardens, nor even by सरत्यया 
wg hundreds of reservoirs, nor by the donation of ten millions of cows, ts 


aes assured to the confiseator of land. (४ 5 
enace and the converse are, in some cases, propounded together: 
OTRO THATS TOT च 1 
न्यपति ag दतं लत्‌ सर्त निष्याल्ं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
وجوج وجوه‎ कल्पकोचिप्रलानि च । 
नियसेदू HET ल्लोक भूमिदानं ददाति यः 
‘Ry withholding after promise, or by usurpi ए i¢ What has been bestowed, 


all the benefactions conferred since one’s birth become ineffectual. و‎ 
‘He, on the other त्त, that grants away land will abide in the sphere 








of Brahmd myriads of millions of cycles, or thousands of millions. 
But it is the sacordotal class in especial which the priests would en- 
sure from disposecssion : 
.विषनकाकिनं हन्ति व्रातं पुजपो त्रकम्‌ ॥ : 
‘Poison, it is said, is not properly poison; but a Brahman’s property, | 
wrongfully occupied, is justly so denominated: for ordinery poison de- | 
500 rove but one; whereas the एण ; of a एता, illegally appropri- | 
ed, ruins one's children and grandchildren, ناعم مه‎ ag one's self’ 
इह दि 117717 57 
جوج دقاوم‎ सर्वसंसार सोच्ये , 
بجوم‎ Ty: प्रासनं ब्राहमणानां 
नरकगद्धनमताठर्तपातोत्तुको चः 9 
*Trifting, in substance, as grass, is all the happiness of life, in this 
world of animation, transitory # the play of the clouds, Sensible of 
this, let that evil-minded person who Tongs to fall into the whirlpools of . 
[लाज profound abysses deprive Brihmans of their patents.’ 
oes superior virtue of maintaining ancient assignments is thus insis- 
ed on: हरकनन 
| جود‎ दानं निरायासं खायां चालनम्‌ gl 
| चत 75107: oars, भुयो من‎ = ae 
‘A gift outright involves no trouble; )بم‎ long guardianship is bur- 
thensome. Hence tho sages have declared that protection, as earning - 
mieril, surpasses alienation,” a | नता 
Race the praise and the meed of liberality in general are quaintly 


1 in these three stanzas : | 
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‘To all future kings on earth, sprung from my race, or descendants 
of other monarchs, with hearts free from wickedness, I clasp my hands 
to my head, praying that they will uphold this 3 virtuous deed,’ 

I quote the ensuing verses from Colebrooke's Miscell. Essays, 1. 311; 





तना 
at फललं चट्यप्रःपरिपाललनं च ॥ 

५4 गड donation ought to be Pp roved by = who exemplify the he- 
reditary liberality of our race, and by others. e flash of lightning 
from Lakshmi awoln with the raindrop, is gift; and the fruit is preserva- 
tion of another's fame." 

This import, by the bye, cannot even be extorted from the Sanskrit. 
Colebrooke annotates: “1 have here hazarded 3 conjectural emenda- 
tion ; being unable to make sense of the text, as it stands. Perha 
the transeriber had erroneously written fwndala for tundild ; and the ع‎ 
engraver, by mistake, transformed it into the unmeaning vandal, which 
the text exhibits, Lakshmi is here characterized as a thunder-cloud 
pregnant with fertilizing rain.” 

But the facsimile has, with tolerable distinctness: -चचलनाया, I there- 
fore construe as follows: ‘ This donation—a gift of fortune, fugitive as 
ig the lightning’s flash, or a5 3 bubble—and its fruit, and the preserva- 
tion of another's fame, should be respected by those who exemplify the 
munificent practice of our family, and by others.’ ء‎ 
` 45. ‘These four stanzas have often before been translated, and by my- 
self among others, ‘The full intent of the first couplet is something 
more than | formerly apprehended. 

46, A common addition to the above is in these words: 

कमियोतिं तलौ गत्वा चापटउत्तष्यभित्नायते । 


“Then Ae is born in the insect tribe, and subsequently among out- 
castes.” 

Similar denunciations are forthcoming in great variety. A selection 
of them is here presented : . . 

‘Resumers of land ifs sare produced anew, in another birth, as black 
serpents, lying in arid hollows of trees, in the waterless wilds of the 


Vindhya.’ 
eran हूत मूषि्न्ययिन तु दारता ' 
दरतो CAAA TERIA कुम्‌ । 


‘Land appropriated inequitably, or ine uitably caused to be appro- 
printed, burns, to the seventh generation, th € usurper and his agent. 
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24. 1 suspect that the engraver had before him, in bis written exem- 
plar, Sarai. He has cut 55531181, which, though it cannot be 
called altogether inadmissible, is yet anomalous. 

$5. These verses I have translated in other inseriptions. Their me- 
tre is the Vasantatilakd. | 

#6, Colebrooke mistakes this expression, 57251 भक्त्या, for पर्या भुक्त्या, 
“to be fully possessed.” Miscell. Essays, 11. 308, 310. 

$7. This name and several others to follow are misprinted in the first 
inscription published by Mr. Wilkinson. 

#8. The white Vajur-veda. 

$9. ‘There are three such, named from Naidhrava, Raibha, and S’an- 
dila, ‘The first is here denoted. : 

40. Alvasathika. See Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, 11.305, foot-note 24. 

41. Chatuh-kankata-vis'uddha, This expression is found, among 
other places, in one of the inscriptions published and translated by Cole- 
brooke, But he fo i to translate it. Miscell. gigs ii, 301, 305. 
The more common phrase is chatur-dghata-vis‘uddha, Aankafa, in the 
sense of ‘boundary, is not in any dictionary that 1 haye been able to 


re ae a ere \ । 
"क - 


consult. 
42. Sa-vriksha-malékula. Colebrooke resolves this combination 
into mala, ० and Kula, ‘abode.’ He adds that “ the passage may 


admit م‎ different in nei retation.” The hint proposed by Col. Tod is 
little to the purpose. 8 jscell, Essays, 11. 305, 306. 

In the note here cited, Colebrooke gives the Sanskrit word in question 
for ‘field’ correctly. But he considers £wla to be annexed to it; thus 
lengthening it to mélaé; for which there 18 no warrant. The last mem- 
ber of the ध سن‎ is @kulu, ‘filled’ For this acceptation of the 

_ verb 10 with the prefix بن‎ as it is omitted in Professor Westergaard’s 
Radices Sanscrits, see my edition of the Fésaradatid, p. 249, first line, 
‘1 the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and the 
Das'a-ripaka, iii. 49. 

43. “Superior taxes.” Colebrooke’s Miscellancous Essays, 11. 312. 
Both renderings are tentative. = 

Mr. Wilkinson turns arty ae into सोपत्कर्‌- 


44. Colebrooke calls a passage, almost word for word like this, 5 
“stanza.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 306; where he refers to another readi nf ١ 
of it, at p. 318 ibid. Neither of them can be reduced to any prosovdia 
mearure. 56 

The formula in the text has a number of sh =e in prose: and it is 
not unusual to find something of the same kind in metre. One version 
rans thus: a | 

Teta त्रा‏ :الوم 
वापादपतननसो भुवि भाचधिभूपाः ।‏ 

च वा्लवन्ति नम مقي‎ हि स 
तेभ्यो मया चिरचिलो saferpa मूर्धि a 


। 
| 
। 
| 
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‘ 
have remembered this observation, when ‘he set down patil as the orig- 
inal form of the word, and wrote of it as followa: “the term ia prinei- 
pally current in the countries inhabited by, or subject to, the Marathas, 
and appears to be an essential Marathi word, being used ns a reapectiul 
tithe in addressing one of that nation, or a Sidra in general: it fhay be 
detived from روط‎ a water-course, the supply of water being fitly under 
the eare of the chief person of the vi lage; or from Pot, 9 register or 
roll (of the inhabitants, ete.) of the village.” Glossary of Indian Terms, 
pp. 407, 408. | 

It is at least. plausible to suppose that pa a 18 8 oe ravation, by 
metathesis, of pattalite. It may, then, be allied to patteié, ‘canton: 
which, likely enough, besides being the same with patala, was also writ- 
ten potiald: as we have both pattena and a iana for * city,’ 

If this be tenable, the jurisdiction of pottekila may have been 
wider formerly than it is at present; though a functionary of this sort 
sometimes has, even in our day, three or four villages under him. 
Accordingly, by the A tase “pattakila of such and such village’ would 
be understood an officer holding certuin authority over the ahire of 
country in which it was comprehended. Lite ead 

Otherwise, if we connect pattakila with patala, ‘the filing of suits,’ 
it may have denoted the magistrate presiding حي‎ | court of primary 
Instance, ६. | ; 

Thete is still much to determine as to what is imported by ممم‎ and 
several of 19 real or apparent conjugates, when employed relatively to 
matters judicial. : 

#0. This place has not been identified, any more than several others 
es in this inseri ae and in that which follows, The phallus of 
سبك وعمس‎ lies to the west of Mount Paryankn, according to the 26th 

chapter of the Rerd-méAdtmya, Mount Paryanka is son of Vindhya, 
in mythology. 

3३. This junction is east of the Vaid va 3 ge ntain, in Dharméranya, 
at Siddhimanwantara. It lies to the north of 7 Revd, or Narmada, 

The Kapilé takes its rise in the highlands of Khandesh, and disem- 
bogues opposite the tem ple of Onkira-mandhata, a little to the east of 
the “ Churar.”” Tt arose from the water used at a aacrifiee performed 
by King Vasudéna. Grest is the merit of dying at the confluence of 
the RevA and Kapili, Again : 
वाच चं Set: चतिताः कराधच । 
Teer पि वान्ति opt गिन 
That is to say, so efficacions is the holiness of the Narmada, at all points 
throughout its length, that the very trees sprinkled by its spray are pro- 
houneed to be secure of future beatitude. Revi-méhdtmya, chapters 
1-15, et alibi. 
22. This is S'iva. ५ 
$3. In the original, the anuswéra is wanting over the last syllable of 
this word. Onkara, or ‘the vilable Om,’ is, among the S'aivas, the 
sensible type of S‘iva; among the Vaishnavas, of Vasudeva or Vishnn. 
FOL. ४11, © 
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defeated Arjuna’s predecessor, Yas'ovarman, and carried him captive to 
Analavata. Rés-mald, i. 66, 113, 114, 208, 

In the inscription which Mr. Forbes speaks of at p. 66, Jayasinha 

व as oon 4१ of “ Wurwark, the lord of Oojein ;" meaning 
Yasovarman. Does +, Warwurk,” (partly owing to the नि stand 
for Varmarka, ‘the sun of Kshatriyas!’ What Mr, Forbes writes at 
1. 116 has not passed unnoticed. 

Col. Tod says that Siddharija—his Siddhariya—took Naravarman 
date isoner, after seizing his capital. He adds that Siddharija “ruled 
from Samvat 1150 to Samvat 1201." Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
oe ry 292, peng preferring to trust Mr. Forbes, 1 believe that 
Col. Tod has mixed ip Naravarman with Yas'ovarnian, 

24. That is to say, elephantry, عق‎ alry, and infantry, In ancient 
times, chariots were ilded as a fourth arm. They must have been dis- 
used long before the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Wilkinson changes चने to Aa, 

25. Renown, in the Hindu typology, is of a white color. 

There is a play on the word 29, which means both ‘ whiteness’ 
and ‘purity,’ ‘ fairness.’ 

These stanzas, which are in the pathydwoktra measure, are, even in 
Hindu estimation, of rather indifferent fabric, A number of thoir allu- 
siona, as being of commonplace occurrence, have been left unannotated. 
Alike in these verses and in the rest of the inscription, the engraver of 
the plate has here and there omitted a visarga, and hns substituted the 
dental sibilant: for the palatal, All erpora of greater moment than these 
are specially pointed out. 

26. Pratijigaranaka, in the original. 1 have remarked, in a previous 
paper (see this Journal, vi. 53], 7. 38), on the word patinia, which ] 
take to intend د‎ canton or commune. That this term and pratyagara- 
عامج‎ are synonvmes, 1 am indisposed to believe without further proof: 
especially since the latter is nsed ns if it were the subvlivision of a king- 
dom, next inferior to the mandala or province. See the Journal of the 
Asiatic (1 of Bengal for 1838. p. 147; and for 1896, p. 379, 

Sir H. M. Eliot, discussing the antiquity of the word pargena, as 5 
geographical technicality, says that it is found so emploved “ even onan 
inscription dated A.D. 1210, discovered at Piplianugur in Bhopal; and 
he adds a reference to the second of the land-irants just indicated. Su 

2 emental Glossary, ,نر‎ 188. Had Sir Henry taken the trouble to turn 
ack a leaf, he would have seen that Mr Wilkinson's ५ pargana” was 
only meant ns > substitute for the Sanskrit pratydgaranakg, 

27. 1 here take Prati to he a Preposition; thonch, as such, it is موت‎ 
—, in its place in the sentence. It may be pede prefix; 
and, in that case, must not stand Independent, | 

#8. Colebrooke, in haste, twice renders braéhmanotiaran by « Brah- 
manas and others.” Miscell, Essays, ii, 303, 309, 1 

29. Pattakila, which, Colebrooke says, “is probably the Pattail of 
the moderns.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 309, Profeuss W; lson could scarcely 
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18. The meaning is, that, since the influence of Bhoja reached to 
the ends of terrestrial space, all opposition vailed before him. 

There is a व of lotos which shuts at night-fall. 

In this couplet the earth is supposed to terminate in rugged declivitics. 

Mr, Wilkinson alters धयप्राञ्चन्दिकरोषोत to 17 

14. The second half of this couplet palters with several words, to 
this effect: ‘how many towering mountains, impregnable from ther 
escarpmients, were not eradicated ! + 

15. Here, again, Mr, Wilkinson arbitrarily innovates, in putting 
चिन्न for fé=1-, ‘broken’ for ‘cleft.’ 

The ‘limit of princes’ denotes their ne plus ultra, 

16, My authority for representing جه‎ by ‘share’ is an inscription 
published by me in another volume of this Journal (vi. 549 ete.). 

17- In the original, मुत्त And دق‎ the word seems to be written 
quite هن‎ often ns TENT. Still the latter alone ts reputed. correct. 


18. The Sanskrit is here peculiar; the idiom employed being of very 
questionable purity. | 

19, This is the term which, as mentioned above, Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
motes to the name of ه‎ king. It is the adjective of gepererm, ‘son of 
somebody,’ an hidalgo, a eupatrid. 

90. Or Analavata; vulgarly, Anhilwaré. Without much demnr, 
we should so understand the word ; allowance being made for 8 fraudu- 
lent rannt. But it would be just as permissible to render * in the cities.’ 
The ambiguity of the Sanskrit looks as if intentional. : : 

According to Mr, Forbes, Sobhatavarman 1 contemplated an INCUPsION 
into Gujerat, in the time of 0 Bhima 11, but did not هن‎ his design into 
execution, His son, it is said, was more successful, 71610, 1. 208, 

Mr, Wilkinson, at the cost of sense and grammar, puts Tampa 
for STarhrsssrtr. | 

91. This implies a death of happy hopes; absorption into deity, and 
hence identification with him. 

92. The frivolous equivoques of the original appear sufficiently in 
the English, without the necessity of comment. 

#3. There is a difficulty here: but, with the aid of Mr. Forbes, it 
may, perhaps, be solved, ae AGES ah “3 

yasinlia of Gujerat — taking for ranted that he is intended— 
reigned in A, 13. 1003-1142 or 1 144; whereas A.D. eget and 1216 are 
among the ascertained regnal years of Arjunavarman. But Bhima Il, 


whose date is A.D, 1178-1214, is called, in one inscription, “a second , 


Siddharaéja:” Siddharija having been the title of one of Jayasinha’s 
= "May not Bhima have been popularly called “a second Jnya- 
sinha” also? If so, there was a taunting n مسن‎ ss in Arjuna’s choos- 
ing to give him this designation, dropping the qualification of “second ;” 

ti real Jayasinha aggressed on Matava, took Dhari- by storm, 





| 
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to प्रतिचिच्त्रतया. Imagin-‏ ج2571 اماه Mr. Wilkinson changes‏ .ها 
४१ ing the cou ro to be pregnant with puns, he transiates it in three differ-‏ 

a ent ways. The true sense which would come in place of that which he 
ranks as principal is, however, defeated by reading प्रतिचिस्यतया ; however 
We might then find something, in the verses, about eclipses of the moon; 


af, the wrier of them being assumed to hold the rational opinions of Bhas- 

| kara A’chirya concerning the cause of those phenomena. Bat it is 
impossible, on either lection, to extort from the passage anything appli- 
+ 4 cable to the serpent S’esha. 


The moon—but not here—is sometimes called दित्तन्दर or fay, 
‘ehief of the twiee-born.’ Its primary emanation from the eye of Atri 
counts ns birth the first; and its extraction from the sea of milk, into 
which it was cast, is its second birth. 

ee nineteen stanzas which commence my original are in every wise 
identical with as many at the beginning of the inscription translated 
by Mr. Wilkinson in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1836, pp. 377 ete. I write-with a copy before me, in manuseript, taken 
from his facsimile. 

YL 9, Sach is a literal rendering of the scarcely less awkward original. 
५ Warriors who fall in battle are supposed, by the Hindus, to reach 
Paradise through the sun. 
Mr. Wilkinson, by two bold strokes, alters the Sanskrit entirely : and, 
after all, he entirely misapprehends the drift of his alteration. After 
correcting an obvions error of the press, 551 for qm, his reading 
will ron thus : 1 
SPOT مومه‎ अती कत्रः SOT पातैः । 
सन्ध्याक्रचिम्ख्रमयोर्वो दातुचस्यति AAT ॥ 
His English of this is in these words: = May that Paras‘urama, who 
gave to the Brahmans the whole earth, after it had become red as the 
setting san, being drenched in the blood of the race of Keshatriyas pros- 
trated in terrible conflicts, ever be raised.” | should ‘be disposed to 
substitute ns follows: * May he, 1 आवा, be exalted: of whom, 
muniticent, the carth—ns measurable by the sun's disk throughout the 
turns of the day—worn by Kshatras slain in strife, assumed a coppery tint! 
١ 16. Mr. Wilkinson turns the plurals धृताः and पादाः of the original 
into duals, wet and वादा. The latter are more nicely exact, in th 
article of grammar; but the former are held to be more respectful, 
11. Kansayit, ‘the स ueror of Kansa,’ is Krishna. As none, how- 
ever, but the initiated, will be likely to look into such a paper as the 
and 1 may ze i with indications of this sort. Hence many of 
م‎ historical allusions are also left unexplained, 

12, With the latter line of this stanza Mr, Wilkinson takes some- 
thing of a liberty, in transforming it to; 

प्रोभोतरदे उत्यासीदासोनक्रान्तभूतल 

Bhojadeva is thus made to have + subjuge ted the face of the earth to 
its borders.” The old rendering of the above is: “He traversed the 
earth, in victory, even to its ocean limits.” 
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ean be said of him at present. It may be that he was simply a Rajput, 
and not of the isane of Yas'ovarimnan. 

These speculations are founded, in part, on the presumption that the 
sons of Yas‘ovarman were not independent masters of as many distinct 
territories. 

See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of तं al for sbi 377 
ete.; and for 1838, pp. 736 ete.: also Colebrooke’s Miscellaneo ayS, 
1. 207 etc. 

Between Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman a King + Amnshyd- 
yana” is interposed by Mr. Wilkinson, who mistakes an epithet for ه‎ 
prope + name. This and several other 1 rotations are copied, 
without correction, by Mr. A. K. Forbes, in his és-mdla, i. 114, 208, 

1 am perplexed what to make of “ Wullél, the King of Onjein,” who 
js said to have been conquered by Kumérapaéla of Gujerat, Kuméra- 
اماقم‎ time was between A. 1). 1142 and 1173. Can it be that Ballala— 
as 1 should spell the word—was another name of Jayavarman! See 
the Rasmala, 1. 184-187. | 

That Naravarman ruled as early as A. D. 1107, we have the evidence 
of an ysis tion on marble, seen by Col. Tod. Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, i. 224, 226. 

4. अरीवर्धानप7समावासातु : “ from his abode at the auspicious Vardha- 
ménapura :” an improbable idiom. Miscell. Essays, ti. 307,309. Cole- 
lrooke’s نر‎ Diallo و‎ of his original leads me to believe that the right 
reading is अीवरधमानप7समावासो sw: ‘here, resident at the auspicious 
Vardhaménapura." The g is unmistakable; and, as the ardhdkdra was 
not to be expected, there wants nothing, to bring out my wording, but 
the stroke which converts & into 0. 

5. This ia, A pera either the original, or the Sanskritized form, of 
व resent Mindi. We have the same word, I presume, in Kath- 

nln, ro derived from Kashthamandira, Whether mandepa ever 
means ‘city,’ | am unable to say. If it does, like paffondand nagara, 
its synonymes, it has come to be an appellation. Compare عله‎ in the 
vulgar Romaic 's rir arty, Stambal, or Constantinople. 

6. Mr. Wilkinson erra in understanding that Hars’chandra issues a 
patent “ from his capital of N lagiri.” ‘The document recites that Nila- 
iri was the district—mandala—in which the land ahenated was situate. 







7. According to Hindu conception, the purpose of life is fourfold : 
virtue, wealth, gratification of the senses, and tinal blessedness, I know 
of no watrant for considering the third, or 14, to imply “love of God,” 
as Colebrooke explains it on one occasion. Digest of Hindu Law etc. 
(8vo, edition), i. 363. ~ 1 

There is something peculiar in the salutations of nearly all the edicts, 
hitherto discovered, of the later rulers of Malava. In one of the grants 
published by Colebrooke, we find aint azar, “ auspicious victory 
and elevation.” Another of them has 21597 ages, ‘ auspiciousness, 
victory, and elevation. Colebrooke seems silently to have departed, 
here, from his facsimile his Miscell. Essays, ii, 307, 308. 
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who, it should seem, if not himself a king, was the eldest son of one. 
Mr. Wilkinson was unaware of this fact; not having seen, apparently, 
the relative inscriptions translated by Colebrooke.. 

8 0 eaking of Yas'ovarman and Lakshmivarman, Colebrooke says, a5 
touching the latter: “Me did not become his successor: for Jayavar- 
man is, in another inscription, named immediately after Yas‘ovarman ; 
and was reigning sovereign.” Miscell, Essays, ii. 303. But Colebrooke 
7 peor pete with the after-history of the family to which they 

ned, 

As Lakshmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he was the first-born. Tis brother, Jnyavarman, also speaks 
of himself عد‎ if a sovereign ruler. Lakshmivarman may have diced while 
Harie#chandra was stil a child, and Jayavarman have acted as regent on 
behalf of his nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved 
from him; if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is noticen- 
ble that Jayayarman granted away land, at one period, precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the state. Possibly the extreme 
youth of his ward pr revented his being named at that time. 

Lakshimnivarman being mentioned, by his son, under the title of 
Faraz, and not as king, it may be that he deceased during the life- 
time of Yaovarman. Haris'chandra designates himself in a similar 
manner, Where he would certainly have called himself, without qualifica- 
tion, sovereign, had he laid claim to undivided power. His complete 
style, in fact, is that which his father used as prince rege ant. Policy, 
or some other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right, It may, therefore, be conjectured that 
Jayavarman was still living in A.D. 1179. 
perth عطاك‎ words in which Harischandra takes notice of his own accession 
ore worthy of remark. Premising his ancestors, while he passes over 
his father, he meutions his uncle, and adds, of himself: مم‎ चटतमप्रभोः 
955121291995195: In other words he acknowledges that he had 
‘obtained his supreme rank by the favor of this, the very Inst, ruler.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding this assertion, it will be observed that he does not 
unequivocally pretend to kingship. The delicacy of the distinction is 
truly Hindu. 

If the phrase चाटानध्यात be designed to indicate the succession of a 
son to like di gn ity with his father's, a strain is put on it as regards its 
application to Jayavarman, provided he was not a usurper. Haris‘chan- 
dra, in the body of his patent, does not say whose son he himself was; 
and, if he had done so, perhaps he could net have employed this for- 
mila with any more propriety; as 1 conceive that its strict tenor, in its 
most usual acceptation, is to mark connection between monarchs succes- 
sively in actual possession. | 

Ajayavarman, being son of Yas‘ovarman, must ‘have been brother— 
prema ys younger brother—of Lakshmivarman and Jayavarman. 

dis son, or grandson, came to the chief power; bat how, remains to be 
० Of offspring of Haris‘chandta and Jayavarman we hear 
nothing. | 

Devadhara, entitled rdaja-putra, or ‘ king's son,” is found as a subseri- 
bing witness to a donative instrument of Yas‘ovarman, This is all that 
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The person for whom that wretched scrawl was indited calls himself 
a descendant of Udaydditya of Malava: but it is cloar that, whether so 
or not, he knew nothing of Udaydditya’s family. The word qa — 
rightly, प्रयो?" the monument adverted to, is not the name of a 
king. Gondnala is the first regal personage whom it notices, His son 
seins to be ؛ شافع‎ for which omar has been printed ; the vernacular 
corruption, perhaps, of STAT, nominative of ai, 7795321, if soch 
be the true reading, is an epithet of the doubtful Gy4té, and, by no pos 
sibility, an appellation, Udaydditya is represented ns son of the last ; 
and عط‎ is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Samrat 1116, or Saka 
981, i.e, A,D. 1059. For four hundred and forty-six years subse- 
quently, it is alleged, the Yavanas had been in the ascendant: and this) 
term brings us to Samvat 1562, S'aka 1447—which should be 1427— 
or the year 4607—not 4669, as printed—of the Koli-ywaa, i. o, A.D. 
1506; at which time the person at whose instance the inscription was 
Written appears to have assumed some sort of authority, Six years later, 
in Srimuéia—an item wanting to Capt. Burt’s copy—or A.D). 1513, 
he engaged in & pious transaction in honor of Siva. His name was 
Ségaravarman—metamorphosed, as printed, into mypwey—commonly 
styled Chanddeva, or Chandra Deva. Nor is S/alivAhana given as son 
of Udayéditya. 

। More might be said on the present topic: but it is enough, if I have 
shown that we have here to do with a thing of no importance, abstrac- 
ted from its liability to beget error. See the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Be x be for 1840, pp, 545 ete, 

Professor Lassen, I am told, has accepted the inscription thus dispos- 
edl.of, as sufficient voucher for antedating Udaydditya some four 007 
dred and fifty years. It is scarcely. credible, 


Tdayiditya was, very likely, in power in A.D, 1059, however reluc-‏ ني 


tantly we receive the word of such as Sagaravarman, or his historicaster, 
«Phere is an inscription, still undeci epee, lying at Bhopal, in which 
occurs the name of Udaydditya. Its date is Samrat 1241, if I may rely 
ona blundering transcript of it In another sel es in the Bija- 
mandira, a temple at the same place with the recor त spoken of, an 
Udaydditya is mentioned, in a Sanskrit couplet, as having been king 
over Bhipdéln in the S'ata year 1108, or A.D. 1186. The words are 


these : 
भृघाले भूमिपालो 71727911 । 
तिने निरतिं स्वानं 501597: प्राक ॥ 

ॐ Mr. Wilkinson quietly assumes Jeyavarman and Ajayavarman to 
be identical; though, in the inscriptions, each is said to have had a dif- 
ferent successor: ९ former, Haris‘chandra ; and the latter, Vindhyavar- 
man. To reconcile the discrepancy resulting from this confusion, he 
resorts to the theory that Haris‘chandra “was only a prince of the royal 
family, and, as such, became possessed of an appanage, and not of the 
whole kingdom.” This view, he thinks, is countenanced by the title of 
مجم‎ being given to Haris‘chandra. The same term, however, but 
dropped in the English version, is applied to his father, Lakshmivarman ; 
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been granted, by patent; to augment the merit and good name 
of our mother, our father, and ourself; for duration coexistent 
with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth; to the domestic 
chaplain, the learned Govinda S‘arman, Brahman ; settled at the 
place called Muktavasthd - ae reader of the Vijasaneya Vardika 
subdivision ; of the stock of Kas'yapa, and of the three branches, 
Kas'yapa, A’vatsara, and Naidhruva; son of the learned Jaitra- 
sinha, Spams of the learned® Somadeva, and great grandson 
of Delha, who maintained a perpetual fire; even the entire vil- 
lage aforesaid ; of which the four boundaries are defined; filled 
with fields containing trees ; a eS with money-rent and share 
of produce, with house-tax, including all dues, and with its hid- 
den treasure and स posits. | 

Mincdfal hereof, the local head-man of this एत and our sub- 
jects here abiding, observant of our injunction, will disburse to 
him, Govinda S'arman, all charges, 25 they fall to be paid; to-wit, 
share of produce,”! taxes, rent in money, and the rest, the per- 
quisites of the gods and of Brahmans excepted. 

2 2# i ॐ ~ = 

Done in the year 1270, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
dark semi-lunation of Vais‘akha. 

This was executed by Madana, the king's spiritual guide, with 
the leaner of the learned and fortunate Bilhana, chief min- 
ister of peae and war. 

( This = the sign manual of the great king, the auspicious سف‎ 
junavarma Deva. 


Incised by Bapyadeva, clerk. 


Nores. 


A. In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pp. 877 
etc, is ه‎ land-grant of Arjonavarman, edited and translated by the late 
Mr. ع[‎ Wilkinson. In a subsequent volume, that for 1838, pp. 736 ete., 
this gentleman writes, pointing to that instrument: “I was sbout to 
add translations also oft ‘the other two inscriptions: but, finding that 
they both 0 word for word, with that formerly sent to you, in 
all res म प the dates—which are later, the one sale by three, and 
the other only by five years, than that of the former inscription—and 
that they both reeord grants by the same Réjé Arjuna, translations of 
them would be but an idle repetition.” But the correspondence is not 
جع‎ close as is thus asserted. Th € two inscriptions referred to are those 
now published, 


ॐ, 1 now redeem the promise which I onee made, to demonstrate 
that a mistake has been committed in throwing back Udayaditya to 
A.D. 618. Two facsimile copies of the Udaypur inscription, which I 
was at much pains in getting exeented, have been of material aid to me 
towards arriving at a i etermination on this point, 


। 
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Ta पण्ववशोभिवृदये TAMA चा- 
वत्‌ परया भलया ATT प्रदत्तः । 

तन्‌ मवा तनिवामिटृकिलननयपदिर्वयादीयमाननाग- 
भोगकरङिरए्यादिकं देवत्रा््यणमत्तिवर्नमान्नाविधषिर्मेवा 
HATA दातव्यम्‌ | 

संवत्‌ १२८० वेणाववदि ५५ सौमि । 21 श्रीम्‌ ३) 

रचितमिदे ARMA? पं श्रीविल्दछधणमम्मतेन रान- 
गृहणा मदनन i 


Aaa श्यं मद्धारानश्रीमदर्ननवर्मदेवस्व । 
SARI परणिटितवाप्यदेवेन । 


TRANSLATION, 


a 4h oF + # * ® 

This same sovereign, exalted over all, in respect of Ubhuvo 
saha,™ im the village of Uttarayano, appertaining to Savairisole,™ 
advertises all royal officials, Brahmans—the eminent, the resident 
village head-man, Ais people generally, and others. 

Be it known to you aa follows: After ablution at the holy 
station of Somavati, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the moon's 
wane in A’shadha, the auspicious Arjunavarma Deva did grant, 
with prior presentation of water, to the excellent family priest, the 
learned Govinda, a ५ for a temple® to Dandadhipati,* 
extending as far a3 the boundary of the edifices’ on the main 

treet > the city of Mabikala.” 






Likewise: by us; sojourning at the fortunate Bhrigukachchha,™ 
after bathing at the sacred season of a solar eclipse, at the change 
of the moon, in the dark fortnight of Vais‘akha, in the year 
twelve hundred and seventy; and after hae ping the divine 
eonsort of Bhavani; considering the vanity of the world, م عله‎ 
- ~ " न on all this, and electing spiritual reward; 
has, from motives of the greatest piety, with initiatory gi/? of water, 

VOL. Vit, a 
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स टप Vas: सवाग्युदवी सावररिसोलेसम्बद 
उत्तरावणोग्रामे उभुवोसक्‌ ARI ब्राच्छणो- 
त्रान्‌ प्रति निवातिपटृकिलननपदादींश्च बोधचति । 

Ae] वः श्राषाषवदि ९१५ सोमे सोमवतीर्तर्थि AAT 
प्रोदनुनवमदेवेन AIA पण्डितगोविन्दाय AT 
ATA दण्डाधिपतिवासविग्ररमद्कपूर्व प्रदत्तं 
प्रतोलीप्रागारसोमापवत्तम्‌ । 

संविदितं वा प्रामृगुकच्समावापितेरस्मामिः सप्त- 
त्यधिकदाद्‌णणतपसंवत्सरे वेणाखवदि ब्रमावास्यायां 
रघग्रहणपवणि 21151 भगवन्तं भवानीपतिमन्यच्चं 
HAASAN दृष्टा ! 


इति सवं विमृण्यादृष्टफल्मद्धीकृत्य मक्तावस्य॒स्या- 
नविनिगताव वातरसनेवणावाध्यापिने «AWAIT 
काण्यपावत्सार्नेधुवेतित्रिप्रवराया < वसयिकदेल््प्रपौ- 
त्राव पण्डितसोमदेवपौत्राय 712015131917311 पुरो 
दितगोविन्दणमणे Are समस्तो ऽपि प्राम्चतुःक- 
gee: सवृ्मालाकृलः सद्धिरिए्वभागमोगः सोप- 
Rat स्वीदायसमेतः सनिषिनिन्नेयो मातापित्रोरात्म- 
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Reflecting on all this, and electing spiritual recompense ; has, 
from motives of the greatest piety,™ with 1 presentation 
of water, been granted, by patent; for enhancement of the merit 
and renown of our mother, our father, and of ourself; for dura- 


tion coexistent with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth : 


to the family priest, the learned and auspicious Govinda S‘arman, 
a Brahman; settled at the place called Muktdvasthu ;* student 
of the Vajasaneya subdivision of the Veda;™ of the stock of Kas’- 

apa,” and of the three branches, Kas’ 1 apa, A’vatsira, and 
حت د‎ ; 80 Of the learned Jaitrasinha, grandson of the 
learned Somadeva, and great (सः of Delba, maintainer of a 
pe verpetual fire; this land; of which the four boundaries are de- 

ned “ر‎ filled with fields containing trees ;* to. Be ther with mon- 
ey-rent, share of 0 roduce, house-tax," ferry-tolls, impost on salt, 
and all other the like dues; and with its hidden treasure and de- 


posits. 3 

Mindful hereof, the resident head man of this village, and our 
subjects dwelling here, being observant of our behests, will deliver 
to him, Govinda Sarman, all charges, as they fall to be paid; 
namely, share of produce, taxes, rent in cash, and so forth. 

Moreover, knowing the requital of this meritorious act to be 
common, the coming occupants of our wile, born in our line, or 
strangers, should admit and uphold this virtuous donation by us 
assigned, 

And it has been said : 7 

1, By ‘numerous kings, Sagara and others, the earth has been 
enjoy Whosesoever, for custody, at any time, has been the 
soil, his, at that time, has been the fruit of even the previous 
bestowment thereof,” | 

2. He who resumes land, given by himself or given by 1 
لط‎ to a worm in ordure, grovels there with his ances- 
tors.” } : 

3. Thus does Ramachandra again and again conjure all these 
and fature protectors of the glebe: ‘Universal to men is this 
bridge of good works, liberality, and to be guarded, by you, from 

to age.’ 


age to age. 
4, Reckoning,” हः ly, good fortune and human life to 
be as uncertain as a bead of water on the petal of a lotos, and 
conscious that all this is appositely propounded, of a surety it 
behoves not men to cut short the repute of others. 

Done in the year 1272, on the fifteenth of the light fortnight 
of Bhadrapada, on Wednesday."* 1 

the King’s spiritual adviser, 


This was executed by Madana, 
with the approbation of Rajdsalakhana,™ chief minister of peace 
and war." 





This i the autograph of the great king, the auspicious: Ary 71. 
“‘havarma Deva. | 
Engraved by Bapyadeva, clerk. 
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10. Who, by’shares!* of villages which h ५ , every morning, 
himself bestowed upon Brahmans, rendered Virtue, one-footed 
as it was, multiped. “ | 

11. OF him a son was born, Yas'ovarman, the frontlet of 
Kshatriyas. From him issued a son, Ajayavarman; renowned 
for jus con (= and fortune. 0 oh 

12. Vindhyavarman was born as his son; at the head of he- 
roes, of well-omened birth, zealous in the extinction of the Gur- 

_ jaras," lon Shanty | 

18. Of whom, skilled in warfare, the sword, with its edge up- 
raised,'* as if to deliver the three worlds, assumed a triple edge. 

14. Subsequently, his high-born'* son, King Subhatavarman, ` 
affluent as Sutriman, persevering in religious duties, incited the 
earth fo their observance: | | 

15. Of whom, conqueror of ae directions, of sun-like lustre, _ 
the शा Be as it were a forest-fire, even to this day blazes, re- 
डफ mB in Pattana” of the Gurjaras. | 

. 16. He having attained apotheosis,” Ais con ١ King AY una, now 
sustains, with Aw arm, the circuit of the earth, like a bracelet“ 

17, Whose celebrity—since Jayasinha® took to flight in the 
war of his juvenile diversions—as it had been the laughter of ` 
the custodians of the quarters, extended in ail directions : 

18. Who, 9 repository of the entire wealth of # oesy and song, 
fitly relieved the goddess Saraswati of the burthen of jer vol- 
umes eg lute. 

19. Who, possessing three descriptions of combatants,™ spread 
abroad Ais renown as threefold. Else, how have the three worlds 
cas quired thar whiteness ?™ 

The same, a sovereign exalted above all, in respect of the land, 
remaining over and beyond that bestowed by former princes, in 


the village of Hathinavara, on the north bank of the Narmada, 
in the district™ of Papiri, gives notice to” all im pe rial officers, 
fo Brahmans—the eminent,® to the local village heail-men,2 to 
his peop eople, and to others,— 

Be it known to you as follows: By us, sojourning at the holy 
station of a blessed Amares‘wara,™ after bathing at the june- 
tion*! of the Reva and ल ila, at the sacred season of an eclipse 
of the moon, at its full in Bhadrapada, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and seventy-two, and after worship pi ng the adorable lord 
of Bhavani,” Onkara,™ the consort of Lakshmi, and the master 
of the discus ;* considering the vanity of the world, as thus se 








i “Unstable as the storm-cloud is this‘delusive primacy of earth 
sweet for only the fleeting moment is the fruition of objects of 
sense. Like a ON on the tip of a spear of grass is the 
vital breath of men. Ah! virtue is the sole attendant on the 
journey of the other world 33ب‎ ١ 
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सवत्‌ १२५२ भाद्रयदृमुदि १५ बुधे 21 APT ३। 
चितमिद्‌ मद्धासान्थिः ع‎ रान- 
गुरुणा मदनेन । 
TRANSLATION, 


on Glory to Virtue, the frontlet-gem of the jour human 
en 

1, May the Lord of the twice-born—gladdener of the world, 
from notoriously occupying the earth, in being us it were a 
ظ‎ shadow—bestow on you Belen 

2, May he, Paras'urama, be exalted ; क by the Ksha- 
tras slain, in strife, by y whom, tn order to become donor of the earth 
to Bréhmans, the disk of the rising and declining sun has perma 
nently acquired a coppery hue” 

3. May Rima—wi 4 in battle, allayed, with the water of Man 
dodari's tears, the fire of severance from the mistress of his life— 
be of avail ia welfare. | 

4. May Yudhishthira be triumphant: whose feet even Bhima 
placed upon his head, and whom the founder of his race, the 
moon, framed, so to speak, in the similitude of himself, for gen- 
tleness ag | 

5. There was a soverei ध , the auspicious Bhojadeva: the or- 
nament of the Paramira lineage; in glory, a Kansajit;"" a man 
wh nn pe loughs overpassed the face of the earth قا‎ | 

6, be ot the of whose EM न क the undu- 
١ lating ridges of the quarters, the lilies of the abundant renown 
\ ٠ of hostile princes nat a closed." 

, 7. From him sprang Udayiditya ; whose sole delight was con- 
_ “stant enterprise ; of peculiar felicity as a champion: and a source 
of infelicit ye. his antagonists; 

8. By whose arrows, ane ip in fieree destructive war, how 
regs lofty monarchs, formidable with armies, were not extirpa- 

| । 


9. Of him was born King Naravarman: who clove the vital 
parts of ॥ 5. enemies ; ous in sustaining virtue; the limit 
of princes ;" 
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षिनिन्नेया माताप्रि्रोरात्मनश्च धुए्यवशोमिवदये चन्द्रा- 


काणवक्तितिसमक्रालं वावत्‌ पुरवा मत्तया शासनेनो- 
Taya Agri | 






नधमादायो STAM: OAT । 
उक्तं च। 
TSR भुक्ता Tae: सगरादिभिः | 
यस्य चस्य वदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्व तदा eT ॥१॥ 
स्वदत्तां परदत्तां वा at हरेत ARENT 
स विष्ठायां aera पित॒मिः ae मन्नति n 
| सवानेवं भाविनो भृमिपालान्‌ 
1 أله‎ भूयो वाचने रामचन्द्रः । 
सामान्यो वं धर्मसेतु्नराणां 
| Ae काले पालनीवो Aare zu 
1 इति कमलदलाम्बुबिन्डलोलां 
श्रियमनुचित्य मनुष्यत्रीवितं च। 
ش‎ सक्रलमिदमुदार्तं च बुधा 
1 न्धि पुरषे परकीर्तयो विलोष्याः ॥8४॥ इति | 
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qT 2771011 Farag 100 A 
Trina TAMA पूर्वरानदत्तावणिष्रावां 
TAT समस्तरायुरषान्‌ त्राद्छणोत्तरान्‌ प्रति निवासि- 
परटकिलननपदादींश्च वोधवति। 

ग्रस्त वः संविदित्तं चथा भ्रोमदमरेश्ररतोयावस्थितेर- 
मिदिसप्तत्यधिकद्ादणणतसंवत्सरे माद्रयदयौर्णमास्यां 
TARA रेवाकपिलयोः ASA AAT भगवतं 
TARTS लच्सोपतिं चक्रस्वामिनं ATT 
संसारस्यारसारतां दृष्ट्रा! तघाद्धि । 

वाताग्रविग्रममिद्‌ वसुधाधिपत्यम्‌ 
म्रापातमात्रमधुरो विषयोपमोगः। 

प्राणास्तृणाग्रनलविन्डसमा नराणां 
धर्मः सला परमद्धो परललोकवाने ॥ 

इति सवे विमृश्याटृ्रफलमङ्खोकत्य मुक्तावर्घ्स्था 
नविनिगताव वानसनेवणावाध्यापिने काण्वपगोत्राघ 
काणवयावत्सार्नेध्रवेतितिप्रवरावा «° वसयधिकदेल्दप्रपौ- 
जाय पण्डितसोमदेवयौत्ाव पण्टितनेत्रतिंदय॒त्राय पुरो- 
दितपप्ठितम्रीगोविन्दशमणे ama ard च- 
तुःकङ्टविष्ुद्धा सवृत्तमालाकृला सद्धिरएवभागमोगा 
सोपरिकरषदरादावलवणादायेत्यादिसवीदावतमेता सनि- 
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प्रतिप्रनातं Facet aaa: स्वम्‌ | 
प्रनेकयदतां निन्ये धमी येनेकयाद्पि ॥१०॥ 
TASH यणोवमी FS: 97737: ١ 
TMs जवश्रीविश्रुतः मुतः ॥ १९॥ 
तत्स नुवीरिमूधन्यो धन्योत्यत्तिर्‌नायत । 

TB Raat विन्ध्यवमा मद्धामनः ॥ १२॥ 
धारयाद्रतवा साधं दधाति स्म त्रिधारताम्‌। 
साुमीनस्य Aes लोकत्रयीमिव ॥१६॥ 
तस्यारमुष्यावणः पुत्रः सुत्रामध्रीरयाऽणिषत्‌ । 
भूयः सुनेटवमति धर्मे तिष्ठन्‌ جما‎ ॥१४॥ 
ध्व satel दिग्नितुः प्रतापस्तयनस्पतेः । 
TUES गन्नन्‌ गृन्रपत्तने ॥ १५॥ 
CTA गतं तस्मिन्‌ नन्दनो °नुनमूपतिः। 
दोला धत्ते शुना धात्रीवलयं वलयं यथा ॥१६॥ 
Titres यस्य नयसि الج‎ 
दिक्यालद्धासव्यानेन اذا اتام‎ वणां ra वरन्नाम्मतम्‌ ॥ Yon 
काव्यगान्धवसवस्वनिधिना वेन साम्प्रतम्‌ । 
AAT देव्याश्चक्रे पुम्तकवीणयोः warn 
येन त्रिविधर्वारेण Ser पल्लवितं am 
धवतलवं Ta गन्ति कयमन्यधा ॥ ११॥ 
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بر‎ Ixscerprion No, 1. 
ग्रम्‌ । नमः 7771712017 धमीव । 
प्रतिविम्बनिमाद AA RAT सानलात्‌ Airey 
नगदाद्छादयन्‌ दिण्याद्‌ fasrat मङ्लानि वः॥१॥ 
नीयात्‌ TATA सौ a MT रणाक्तेः। 
مم‎ apa alae ताग्रतान्‌ ॥ २॥ 


चैन मन्दोद्रीबाष्यवारिमिः शमितो मृधे! 


प्राणेश्चरोविवोगाप्निः स रामः श्रयते .स्तु वः॥३॥ 

भमिनाऽ्पि धृता मूर्धि वत्यादाः स वुषिष्ठिर्‌ः। 

ames नीयात्‌ स्वतल्य इव निर्मितः ॥8॥ 

प्ररमारकलात्तंसः कसनिन्मक्िमा AT 

श्रोमोनदेव उत्यासीन्‌ ना सीरक्रात्तमूतत्तः ॥५॥ 

घव्यणश्चन्दिको्योते दिगुत्सङ्तरटिते । 

॥ ६॥‏ من ئرج اراسي 
ع يي 0 

J 21 Won 

मद्ाकलदकल्यात्ते TATA: t 

कति नोन्मूलितस्तुङ्गा भूमृतः कटकोल्वणाः ॥८॥ 

तस्माच्‌ लिन्नदिषन्ममा नरवमी नराधिप 

धमान्युदरणे धीमाननूत्‌ सीमा ا‎ ॥ ९॥ 


TOL. Vii 
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ARTICLE II, 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS 
(क 
PARAMARA RULERS OF MALAVA: 
THE SANSKRIT, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND REMARKS. 
Br FITZ-EDWARD HALL, DCL 


Presented to the Soclety October 17, 1860, 


Trover the kings mentioned in the memorials' under notice 
have already been made known to the world, yet the statements 
which have been put forth concerning their connection and suc- 
cession require to be rectified. Their names are subjoined. The 


comments which have been suggested with reference to them, as 


being by-matter, are added in the form of notes, 


91०19 Deva. 

Udayiaditya Deva." 

Naravarma Deva, 

Yas‘ovarma Deva. 

ss ehh man.? 

indhyavarman. 
Subhatavarman. | 
Arjunayarma Deva, A.D, 1211-1915, 
Devapala Deva was reigning, as I have brought to light in 

another p pape aT, In the year 1853 of our era, at Dhara. This ar | 
had been the royal seat of the last Bhoja, about three hundred 
years before; and likewise that of Yas'ovarman, in 1143. Jaya 
varman dates:one edict from Vardhamanapura;' and Ava juna 
publishes another at Mandapa® But these two places may have 


served only for temporary residence.* 


The cop 1 -plates containing the following inscriptions are de- 
posited in the library of the Begum’s school at Schore in Bhopal, 
where I examined them in February of last year 
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While usage allows greater freedom to at least the third hemistich of 
the heroic measure, in its latter half, than is accorded by the اماق‎ 
boda, it refuses to avail itself of much of the liberty which that work 
pacer permits in the first halves of the distichs generally. The middle 
syllables are not found to be a pyrrhic in any of them; and the closing 
two, in the second and fourth, are never an iamb 

M. Lancerean'’s section on the بتكام 'ه‎ th ough correctly 8 
the intent of his author, does not, therefore, give on account of acti 
eustom. See his Sroutadodha, P + 28. | 

‘There cite a portion of Professor Wilson's first description of the 
AnushtubA measure, from p. 456 of the last edition of his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar: “In its most regular form, the first foot is any one except a tri- 
brach; the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, cretic, or anapmest : th 
other two syllables are indifferently long or short." But the first foot 
is also forbidden to be a dactyl; since it is the concurrence of two abort 
syllables as the second and third that is to be avoided. Aguin, in the 
second and fourth quarters of the stanza, the second foot may not be a 
dactyl ot a ¢retic, where an amphibrach or an antibacchic has preceded. 
Nor are the final two syllables arbitrary. The seventh is never short, 
in the first and third hemistichs, unless the fourth is so; and, in the sec- 
ond and last hemistichs, it is, under no circumstances, long, Other cor- 
rections of the description just cited, and integrations of it, may be 
९ thered from what has been said above. Nor is it intimated, by Pro- 
essor Wilson, that the hemistichs of the half AnusitubA are not uniform. 

It was, thus, ill-advised; in a German editor, to prefer the reading : 

सुतं त्वयपि aye पव पुर्मवाप्नुदिं 

Three of my MSS. of the S'atuntala have Th ; which is, for more 
than one reason, most undoubtedly to be accented, See Professor Bocht- 
lingk’s Stkunfala, pp. ५१, 214, and 289. 1 have in vain searched 
the whole of Kélidisa’s works for a similar license. Moreover, the 
older form is Pira, not Pure. Professor Wilson says that “the first 
vowel of Puro is short.” Translation of the Rig-reda, ii. 163, third 
foot-note. In the Vishnu-purdna it isso; where, by the bye, Purn’s 
brother is Urn, not Uru, rae to the learned translator. But we 
find Pra in the PAdgavata, and also in the Rig-veda ; as Professor 
Wilson afterwards discovered. He does not, however, remark on his 
former error, 

48. Tho Avitatha, Narkutaka, and AKokifaka contain the same num- 
ber and the sate disposition of fect: only the first has mo cwrsuras ; and 
these pauses, in the last two, differ. Yet Sondara 00 in his 
commentary on the Vritta-ratnidara, the Sugama-vritti, says that the 

Ni hi aes "11144 and Aokilaka are two names for one measure. 

Colebrooke— Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 145—has inadvertently consid- 
ered the Avifatha and Nerkutaka to be identical. The stanza which 
he prints is of the former metre, a “very uncommon” one, as he justly 
observes. In the Veda-stuti— Bhdgavata-purdna, x, latter section, 
eighty-seventh chapter—a number of instances of it are to be seen, फ ith 
one stanza in narku/aka and one in kokilaka. 

Sangor, March, 1858. 
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nalized by such munifieent hiberality as to enable Brahmans, through 
the performance of meritorious ceremonies, to endanger the stability of 
the rank of Indra himself, the lord of heaven, 

$8, Analytically, ‘Titan-foes of the earth ;’ and the foes of the Titans 
are the gods. The result is, ‘terrestrial deities.’ 

$9. See the note on the seventeenth stanza, 

40. An explanation of this technicality will be seen in Colebrooke's 
Two Trentises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, pp. 274 and 334, 

41, Sambhu is Siva; ‘Tarani is उपाक or the sun, 

42. Or ‘the propitious? 9 name of Siva. 

43. The possessor of S’ri;’ that is to say, Vishnu: Sri, or Lakshmi, 
being his wife. 

44. King Hridayn's daughter, probably. No mention of her is found 
elsewhere. 


A note on this distich has been given above, after its original, 
45. Or Muriri, ete.; ‘the enemy of Mura: an epithet of Vishnu, 
who slew a demon so called. 

_ a6. With the pay Si this day is the next after that so called by the 
theogonists: for, according to the Padma-puréna and the Brakménda- 
purina, the eleventh of the fortnight is the prime favorite of Vishno, 
who is its regent. : The second numeral of what I now read 12, at the 
end of the inscription, is very indistinct. To ensure certainty, it was, 
therefore, necessary to resort to computation. The result is, the satis 
faction of knowing that ‘ the clerkly Jayagovinda’ followed the astrolo- 
N.S. The date in the text answers to the fifth of J une, A. D. 1667, 

6. 


For convenience of reference, I subjoin a list of the tutelara of the 


days of the lunar fortnights: for both which th ey are the same. 


Ist. Fire, 910. Gauri. 

Sd. Brahmi, 10th. Yuma. 

= Ganri, 11th, a मण dere, 
th Gapes'a 12th, u. 

Sth ‘The serpent tribe. 13th. Kaine 

6th. Kartikeya. 14th. Siva. 

Tt The Sun. 16th The Moon 

Sth. Siva 


The pitri-gana, or bands of manes, preside over the conjunction. 


47. The heroic measure, according to its prescribed scheme, is stro- 
phic. Yet, as regards the ए eee pairs of its verses, all material devia- 
tions from the canons laid down in the S'ruta-bodha—such as, when 
the fourth syllable is long, of elongating, at pleasure, the fifth—are مومه‎ 
fined, usually, if not لحا‎ y, to the third hemistich. This is the 
cast, for instance, throughout this inscription. Thus: the first hemistich, 


conformably to the ancient rule, everywhere exhibiti 1 epitrite, in s’f, 
1, 46, 47, 51, and 59, the third ends, after ब्र long wikia سا‎ 


| 0 in 94. 13 and 45, with a dispondes : in +. 49, with a cho- 
Flam, - 


= ie? ita an cael a alt , > ؛ "كل‎ 6 
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aa Word for word, ‘the burner of Smara,’ one of the names of the 
Hindu Eros, signifying ' remembrance.’ The story of his destruction by 
Siiva’s frontal eye cannot require repeating 

‘The six-faced*’ Kartikeya, the god of war.‏ ,في 

29, Vidhuta; a very common, yet solecistic, form of the past parti- 
ciple, for शपा, In the thirty-second stanza it occurs again 

$0. Many Hindu writers, particularly the later, greatly affect this 
species of delineation by similes. An extract from the description of the 
leroine of Subandhu’s novelette may vot unaptly be introduced as a 
longer specimen in the same st 2 le: ‘As it were, a picture on the wall of 
versatile life, the rendezvous of the daintiness of the triple universe, the 
alchemical master-remedy of the archmagician Youth, the ideal of erotic 
conception, a lodgment of joyousness, ‘Cupid's ensign in the conquest 
of the three spheres, the realization of fancy, the rebuke of Love, a 
magistery to brace the senses, the fascinating energy of the Heart- 

6 itator, the native pleas ae a und of beauty, chief chamber in the fane 
of good fortune, the fountain-head of pulchritude, the perfection of soul's 
attracting incantations, the ag ht-deluding quality of Passion the con- 
juror, Prajipati’s creation for the sllurement of the threefold world,’ 

For the original, see my edition of the Fisavedattd, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica ; Pp. 64-87. In fas the Sanskrit, every clause of this passage is ac- 
companied by the quasific particle ia, 

$4. Thus far this stanza gestates with puns, Under my obstetrication 
into English, they have fallen still-born: no loss of consequence. 

#2. More scrupulously, ‘ hemeronyktia.’ 

#2. The sense may be, ‘taking its departure during the currency of 
the dark fortnight ;’ agreeably to the reckoning which obtains to the 
south of the Nerbudda. 

#4. Urrard. Its blance to the ,عودمية‎ ‘fruitful plain,’ of Homer 
and Hesiod may, or may not, be accidental, 

$5. The equivoques with which this stanza is studded are quite un- 
translatable ; except a few at the end, which are printed in italics. What 
is meant, in the terminology of Hindu music, by stidna, dharma, and 
marga, 1 am at a loss to a . Tho last is, perhaps, ‘mode.’ 

I understand, by the word Ainnara, ‘ a man provoking admiration ;’ as 
the context should seem to exact this scceptation, the etymological : 
kim 9-5 ing ‘surprise,’ favorable or otherwise. Kshira Swimin and 
Lingaya Sir, in their scholia on the Amara-kos‘a, allege that ‘a low 
man’ is also imported by this ० As designating the celestial 
songsters, I would suggest that ‘o interrogative rather represents its 
firat member, Compa ae, on this theory, the kindred derivation of rénara, 
+ 3 monkey; literally, ‘whether a man !" 

#6. Being interpreted, ‘the conqueror * aname of Indra. 

37, A hondred hip ippocatsts are said to raise the mortal that offers 
them to the rank of Indra; who 4, accordingly, vl inated ratakratu, 
The drift of the text is, that Hridaya’s favor for € priesthood was 51 - 
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11, Literally, ‘conflagration at the end of the world.’ 

12. “Solemn donations are ratified by pouring water into the hand 
of the donee.” Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 259, foot-note. 

13. A name of Indra: ‘the spoiler of the cities’ of his foes. 

34, ‘The golden mountain? Meru. 

15. Represented, in order to secure an equivoque, by an epithet signi- 
fring ‘mine of precious stones.’ 

16, The original has swargis‘a, ‘lord of parndise;’ one of Indra’s 
appellatives. 

17. Swearna, in the Sanskrit; the name of a vii ts and of a coin, 
For its definition and value, see the As. Rea, (8vo. edition), v. 03: also 
Prof. Wilson's Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (second 
edition), + 47, foot-note, 

18. The ever-beneficent cow of Hindu fuble, who gratifies every desire, 

19. In the original there is an intention to palter with the expressions 
prod and loka 4 

20, This, and not ‘ powerful,’ is, I think, here the designed sense of 
dalaran, by > strain. 

21, In the Sanskrit, Akabara. Inst before we also have, partly as ` 
being unavoidable, A’sapha Khana. 

A title of Indra: ‘the much-invoked’‏ .يي 

2%. The same as Arjona, Partha is the matronymic of क 

94, To entitle cither the queen or the heir apparent to such a desti- 
nation as he has assigned them, the poet may be suspected of having 
taken one of the liberties of his craft. S‘ridhara Swimm—while ann 
tating the HAagavata-purdna, vi. 10, pats —tites the following apposite 
scripture, but without supplying means for its verification : 

। दाविमो aga लोक मूर्वमणडलमभदिनौ । 

। परवा योगयुक्रओ् por यो s hepa दतः 
+ ©These two | persons 78 116 5 7 زافودة‎ rond and enter the disk of the sun: 
the contemplative superannuated ascetic, and he that is slain in battle, 
affronting the foe.’ 

4 Captain Fell englishes the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth stanzns in 
ese words: “Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who 
made the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated 
his foes b y his dreadful valor, was slain by hundreds of thonsands of his 
adversary's arrows, ee vati, who was mounted on an een hant, sev- 
ered her own head with the seimitar she held in her hand : she reached 
the supreme spirit, pierced the sun's orb (obtained salvation),” | 

25. As following a different classification of natural objects, we should 
here say, but only as an approximate equivalent, ‘inanimate,’ 

26. In the expansiveness of the original, ‘the lord of the face of the 
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यार Ws Tt कट्‌ LE मात aati 

च्च नहं Spt 21236 संघाटका । 

रंक कौ Ter छ्‌ दालप्रतिंपालल क्‌ । 

दीन को جو‎ सुन चाच मात दालका । 

श्वाय लं मलेच्छन को कट्‌ नादिं कौ मातत । 
च्छन कट्‌ ततच्छन चग प्राज्न को काल्निका । 


&. ^ title of Vishnu. Its im ports according to the Puranas, is given 
in the dictionaries. For an explanation of the Vaidika Vishnu’s. three 
steps, see a passage, cited from Durga A’chdrya, in Dr. Muir's Matapa- 
rikshd, Part the First, .م‎ 105 of the Sanskrit, Also see Prof. Wilson's 
Translation of the Rig-veda, i. 63, 54. 

6.-Such, or ‘very essence, paramarthikam sadripam, appears to be 
the most preferable rendering of ifthambhava; a term which, among the 
grammarians, has served as a theme of most voluminous contention. 

The various significations of iftham, and of its 1 nonyme fatha, have 
not as yet, to my knowledge, received much consideration, The latter 
obviously implies ‘seasonableness,’ in this couplet : 

का्यात्त कारणानुमानं यच्च च तत्‌ GTS मतम्‌ । 
warfare tap rt मघो 721 ययोपरिं ॥ 
Shad-dere'ane-samuchchaye, =. 21, 

In fact, the precise shade of meaning borne by fafhé seems frequently 
to depend entirely on the requirements of the context. But even the 
natural transition of its import from ‘so’ or ‘thus’ to * conformably, and 
thence to ‘rightly,’ ‘well,’ ‘as desired,’ may perhaps lead to a correct 
apprehension of the Bauddha Tathagata, convertible with Sugafa, or 
‘the departed in peace.’ Of. Mirabar hoe si sic abieret, Terent., Andr., 
1. 1.4. Tf this explanation of ne gate be inadmissible, we may, by 
the apr of other languages—as the Greek, in which odrm; some- 
times stands for ég3ies—take its element tatha to intend ‘ easily, “with- 
ont impediment :" or, तः + Another strictly derivative sense 
of which this particle is susceptible is 'f णद and forever,’ عتاأعدمه ؟‎ 
sively,’ ‘in perpetuity 7 he Drapes away not to return, Or, ‘just as he 
was? that is to say, absolved from the necessity of renewing his earthly 
existence, 

7, A ee ion whose extent is not yet determined with any certainty, 
but which included more or less of the present District of the lg . 
Four miles to the 5. W. of the city so called lies what is now the vil 
of Gadhii; a place which is supposed to have been, in former times, 
capital of the kingdom mentioned in the text. 

This name and the last, with the connective that couples them, are‏ .م 

5 fased, by Captain Fell, into the portentous combination “ Karnotha- 
ratnasena.” | 

Sir W. 11. Sleeman transposes Virasinha and his sire.‏ .و 

10. He is referred to in the Baghelo-wans'a-charifa, chapter iv. In 
his time Baber sat on the throne of Delhi. 
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F ds riday, the 12th day of the bright semi-lunation of Jyeshtha, 
in the year of Samvat 1724. 


INDEX TO THE METRES IN THE FOREGOING INSCRIPTION. 


1 i, 11 13, 42, 45, t Vakira" 

46, 47, ب‎ 49, 51, 52, | ne: 

9, 4, 5, 6, 24. At 

8, 8, 48. (iti, 

9, 16, 27, 20, 41. Pushpitagrd. 

10, 19. _ CUpagiti. 

14, 15. Stalini, 

17, 44. Avitatha.” 

16. Priya. 

19. "9४046. 

20, 31, 34, 36, 37. Sard Glanikridita. 

21, 39 Upendravajra. 

22, 23. Dhriti. 

26, Faridhara. 

26. Smrit, 

28, 30, 38, 33. Sragdhard. 

تعره ارعاش ومع تر .35 

48, 40. Aupachhandasika. 

dit. Fans‘astha, 

50, S'ikharini, 
NOoreEs. 


1. Durgivati underwent cremation some ten or twelve miles from 
Jubulpore, between the Mandala road and the Nerbudda. Her tomb is 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. It is spoken of in Sir Henry 
Sleeman'’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. | 

2. Poona lithograph edition of Farishta, i. 481. This is the correct 

in pacing: and not 281, قم‎ is printed. I have collated four MSS. for the 
ersian of the passage under reference and its relative context; and [ 
amunable to suggest a single reading, out of dozens, in supersession, 
at an improvement, of what z find in the lithograph. Evidently it was 
prepared with great care, if one may thus judge by synecdoche. 

छ. This is in the pargana of Gi A कद ri, District of Nursinghpoor, 
according to the prevailing official chorography of Central India, = 

For the original of 1 this precious production, which runs as below,‏ ,نه 
I am beholden to the kindness of my friend a Erskine, Commis-‏ 

sioner of the Sau ger wand Nerbudda Territories. - ‘he language is rustic 
Hindi, and that of a very crude order. Still the Sanskrit scholar, at 
least with the aid of my version, will scarcely fail to divine the source 
ofamany of its expressions. 


मुट्‌ मुख उडन को च्ुगल्लो को 57 7717 | 
श्‌ उर्‌ दुन को aay AT । 
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egarding whom is this speech of Indra—when he was thus 





41. ‘Prithee tell us, Jishnu,” why thou art dejected : ५ What! 
is it not known to you, worthy deities, that this ae ridaya 
makes, on the earth, of Brahmans, many S’atakratus ( 

42. OF this lord of earth the queen is Sundari Devi; the abode 
of श rity, as bang, in effect, the wealth of merit, embodied : 

45. From whom are constantly obtained, leg Brahmans,® ele- 
phants, beauteous as dusky clouds, with the a ichor of 
their frontal exudation ; gees iven with the water of donation™ ever 
at hand; precluding, to the needy, the cause of clustering mis- 
27165 - 


44. Who shines, resplendent, thro ng hout the world, with her 
fair fame; earned, unceasingly, b ١ endowments, in succession as 
ordained ; whick endowments, finding, among the nations, strait- 
ened scope fer encominm, reached to heaven ; glving forth such 
effulgence as a hundred autumnal moons would realize : 

45, Who observes, क intermission, the Ao/y ordinances, 
by innumerable conservatory liberalities,” in the making of reser- 
voirs, क ponds, and the like, entailing أمعمقتصدمم‎ gratuities: 

46. Who, establishing this fane, has enshrined therein Vishnu, 
S'ambhu, Ganes'a, Durga, and Tarani.™ £ 

47, Who 1s there capable of fy eulogizing her, by whom an 
abode has been provided to the adorable S’ankara,* S‘ridhara,“ 
and others, deities as they are? 

48, Who, the queen, evermore pays worship to the gods—and 
to the comely Trivikrama as chief—in A the Brahmans whom she 
دمر‎ in it, and by dispensing good cheer, by keeping jubilees, 
and by Sestowing unmeted riches. 5 नि 

—. Moreover, by the command of the king, the 0० uthfal Mri- 

avati* constantly brings various articles of food for oblation to 
Muradwit* d He 

49. Surpassingly victorions is the lerd King Hridaya, and pre- 
eminent in power by his perp ; even as the moon, with tis 
beams, subdues by the force © ag gentleness, — र 

50. At his behest, the clerkly Jayagovinda—son of the learned 
Mandana, of favorable repute, versed in the exegesis of the 

Mimansi, a master of dialectic, and proficient ae xpounding the 
sacred oracles and their supplements—has composed, in epitome, 
this aceount relating to the sovereigns of his lineage. _ : 

61. By dexterous artificers, named Sinhasahi, Dayarama, and 
ere sarge , this tem 3 was constructed, oy 

52. On the day of Vishnu,“ in the light fortnight of Ny eshtha, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-four, give 
record was transcribed by Sadas'iva, and engraven by these 
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with serried phalanxes of most infuriate elephants redolent from 
the Vindhyns—the adversaries; whose slumbera were straight- 
way broken when first they perceived Ats refulgent grandeur, do 
not even yet readily leave the caves of the mountains, though 
separated from their wives. : 

83. Kin 5 indeed presumptuous should be rigorously coerced 
on the battle-field: but fone ought not to harbor animosity. Fame 
should be enhanced by performing meritorious acts, unremit- 
tin 81), among the people: but one must not foster pride. Their 
wishes shoule 1 , at all times whatever, promptly be granted to 
petitioners; Sut one must not wait to de entreated®! Such, obvi- 
ously, 1s the duty of rulers in this world; and for the justness of 
these maxima the practice of Premasahi zs an argument, 

84. Of him, the auspicious lord स was born another, 
the illustrious lord Hridaya, as he was called; a source of ‘hap- 
piness to the pious, and mighty like his forefathers: as arises the 
year; teeming with lunar days of numerous moments; whose 
appearance commences with th ع‎ first day of the moon's increase ; 
ever augmented by months growing with nycthemera ;™ alter- 
nating with light and dark fortnights™ 

$5. Thoroughly defending the entire world, this monarch es- 
pecially befriends the helpless; az a cloud, rain equably as it may, 
yet 6. moat copious ly the low places with its water: 

6. By which king have been assigned to Brihmans, with the 
prescribed formalities of grants on plates of copper, sundry villa- 

; begirt by lines of elegant gardens, rising with stuccoed 
dwelling -houses, inhabited by a substantial tenantry, provided 
with pellucid meres stocked with water-lilies, adorned with am- 
ple and frequent habitations of herdsmen, and with spacious 
tillage™ round about: | 

87. Which ding keeps up all his vast domain: where, from 
goodly mansions, may be recognized diversities of enunciation : 
which is eligible from its fine towns and palm-trees ; delightful 
from attachment to the body of revealed and memorial law : in- 
dependent of its border-lands: captivating the heart by the pres- 
ence of proper roads; and easy of attainment only ee men 
challengin 8 admiration: and Ae ts Likewise conversant in the sci- 
ence of melody and the dance, with its refinements. 

$8. The whole earth and all potentates are enclosed in the 
hand of lord Hridaya. By the same were traced, midway on a 
golden wall, as it had been 97 immense elephants. 

39. It has been no matter o/ surprise at all, that a minute sta- 
tionary butt was transfixed | y him, who, with his shaits, can 
हषा, १ simultaneously, at quite distinct points, in arrow 
launched obliquely : | | 

40. Who, at the time of the chase, hunting on foot, has, all of 
a sudden, slain, with Ais bolt, a tiger न ting from aloft, of 
forefront fearful as an enormous serpent’s, and formidable: 
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` the safeguard of her subjects, she superseded, to all appearance 
the pas of the remiona!# > 

20. Aippropriating, no less than the tribute of cing ؟‎ their 
illustrious world-ditfused splendor, he, the fortunate Viranari- 
yana, as was his appellation, of renown illimitable, entered on 
adolescence. ~ 

24. Subsequently, some time having م‎ A’saf Khan, with 
an army,” was deputed Beane Kin bar," Puruhtita™ of the 
earth, a i but compeer of Part for the purpose of levying a 
contribution, 

25. At the close of an engagement, by of is’ great warrior—a 
Bhima in prowess, whose armaments depressed the face of the 
earth—Durgivati, though she had vanquished his entire army, 

26. Being vexed with countless hostile arrows, clove her own 
head, in an instant, with a sword in her hand, as she sat on Aer 
elephant ; whereupon she penetrated the solar sphere, as did her 
8017 

27. Then twas inaugurated the younger brother of King Dala- 
pati, Chandrasahi; an asylum to the lordless peo pie ; a treasury, 
so to speak, of magnificence; the inextinguishable irradiator of 
fas whole race; opulent in glory: 

28. Of the wives of whose antagonists the trees, with their 


thorns, snatched away the robes and laid hold of the tresses: 
while they, the ladies, era conflagrations in the sheen of 
their persons suddenly exposed, consumed them, the trees, with 
their sighs; and ever, from very wretchedness, ५५ wore the 
bark of shrubs for clothi ng . hus, in the forests, did they, ina 
manner, wage strife with things immovable. Me 
29. Of this monarch a son was born, King™ Madhukarasihi 


—as, of S'iva,” Shanmukha®—of honorable note; as if a Tecep- | 


tacle of noble greatness : 


80. By the triumphs of whom—resistless in enterprise, as 


repelling® and destroying the impetuous and overweening, 
stricken deaf with the rushing torrent of the clamor of his drums, 
én oud A to drown the roar of huge compact cataclysmal rain-clouds 
` newly come—achieved by the might of his arm, and applauded 

by multitudes of his liewes, the quarters, Se ee stve, oa tentimes, 
to this very day, manifestly cause shame to their eight presiding 
deities. | 

$1. The son of this king was the fortunate Premaniirayana ; 
accom 1 lishing, through his affluence, the desires of the pure: 
the collective Instre of the tribe of warriors; the incorporate 
energy of Smara; a domicile of good report; the exaltation of 
his family ; the complete estate of virtue: the (व of crea- 
tive cunnin £ ; a is ository of merits; no path for reproach نا‎ 

$2, Of whom—humbling and routing a whole troop of chief: 
tains, by the fresh dense surge of thousands’ of legions terrible 
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10. From him was derived Prithwirija, From him sprang 
Bharatichandra. His son was Madanasinha; and from him 
Ugrasena had his descent. . 

11, [طتعمسقط‎ was his son ; and from him issued farachandra, 
Of him was born Udayasinha: of him, Bhanumitra, as was his 
name. 

12. His son was Bhaviniddésa; and of him S'ivasinha was the 
her, His son was denominated H Har marayans; and his son twas 
Sabalasinha. क 

18. Rajasinha was his son; and of him was born Dad{friya.! 
His son was Gorakshadasa ; who begat Arjunasinha, 

14. His son was Sangrimasihi; an exterminating fire" to his 
foes, as tf they had been masses of cotton-wool: on the radiance 
of whose grandeur being spread abroad, the midday sun became 
like a mere spark : | 5 

15. Ey which king, when he had reduced the orb of the earth, 
two and fifty fastnesses were constructed; indestructible from 
their excellent fortifications—which were like adamant, and pos 
sessed the firm strength of mountains—and because of iheir 
water. | 

10. OF him, gem of princes, King Dalapati was the son: of 
unsullied glory: to hymn forth whose fame the lord of serpents 
व that all his mouths would endurin gly remain - 

17. To the dust of whose feet—since Ais hand was constantly 
moist with the water of bounty,” and as Ae was diligent in the 
remembrance of Hari, a refuge to those who were brought under 
Ats authority, and a guileless guardian of jis de pendants—even 
people infected with the quality of passion continually had re- 
course, 

18. His consort was Durgavati; in sooth the increase of for- 
tune to suppliants; accumulated holiness actually personified ; 
the ve aa bound of 0 prosperity a 

a This Porandara™ of the circuit of the earth having de- 
™m Durgivati consecrated on the seat of royalty their son, of 
three years of age, the illustrious Viranarayana, so called. 

20. By whom, Durgdvati, of repute blazoned throughout the 
triple universe, the whole earth was rendered as it were another 
by interminable glittering Hemachalas, srt 4 in its statel 1 golden 

difices; by seas untold, in its abundance of कलाप); 6 पन 
every where tossing about - by 170 प्राति] el Tt 
in its herds of spirited ह lephants : 

21. Who, Durgivati, with her daily occupation, which consis- 
ted in of eal 4 ०0908 of a of seas elephants, and 

1eces أت‎ gold,” de ‘ae ated, in sembla nee, by her exalted celeb- 
rity, y, the ace hone of Kaman. वि गतं 

22. Mounted on سم‎ ९ t, in person, and by foree overmas 
tering, in many a battle, prepotent adversaries, ever studious for 
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तदीवादेेन व्यरचि جب م‎ 
समासात्‌ तद्रेणन्नितिपविषये वर्णनमिदम्‌ ॥५०॥ 
साद्धिद्वाराममगीरघसमाद्छयेः । 
णिल्यिमिनिमितमिदे निपुिर्विवुधालयम्‌ ॥५१॥ 
Acres ج3‎ Agen णिते“ 
मराणिवेन लिषितमुत्कीर्णा तैः सुशिल्यिमिः ॥ ५६ ॥ 

संवत्‌ १५९8 AT ASS १२ शुक्रवारे । 


TRANSLATION, 





لف 





Glory to the auspicious Ganes‘a! The auspicious Trivikra- 
ma,* the beautiful, bears sway. 

1, Salutation to thee, Vishnu, who, though, as if in thy entire- 
ty, manifoldly manifested, art yet assuredly unapprehended in 
any diy real nature’ whatsoever. 

9 In the country of Gadhia’ was a monarch, Yadavariya; a 
sea of (त - qualities, His son was 21801085 8510108 ; from 
whom श rang Jagannathan. roe 

3. Of him was born Raghunitha. His son was Rudradeva: 
and his son was Viharisinha, Narasinhadeva was his i ring. 

4. His son wos Siryabhanu; and his son was Vasudeva. 0 
him was born Gopilasihi; and of him, Bhipdlasahi. fi 

5. From him issued Gopinatha; and from him, King Rima- 
chandra. The son of Ramachandra was Suratanasinha, so called. _ 

0. Hanharadeva was hia son. Krishnadeva was his. Of him 
was born Jagatsinha; from whom originated Mahasinha. 
` 7. Of him came D urjanamalla, From him sprang Yas‘ah- 
00 ; and from him, एवात. Of him was born ए 33/95 
chandra. 

§. His son was Manoharasinha. Govindasinha was his: and 
from him proceeded Ramachandra; and from him, Karpa: then, 
from him, Ratnasena.® = 

9. Of him came Kamalanayana ; and his eon was King Nara- 
09110६४3. Of him a son was born, Virasinha®; who procreated 
a duteous son, Tribhuvananiya. 
* Is fart, for ‘white,’ ‘light, allowable in place of fet! The former is by 
bo means uncommon in inscriptions, even where, a4 in this, the first and last sibil- 
ante are carefully discriminated. 
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लवणोमिरणोमितराम्‌ ॥88॥ 
दीषिकारामकामारप्रमृिर्भूरिदन्निणिः । 

धर्म निरतरमपालवत्‌ तरमपालयतु ॥ 8॥‏ للم 

laa शम्भोगणेशस्य उगीवास्तरणेश्च an 

व्यधित स्यापनमिद्‌ विधाय विवृधालयम्‌ ॥8६॥ 
तस्या; स्तावाव कः शक्तः शङ्रप्रीधरादवः। 
मुपवाणो “पि मद्धिताः प्रतिष्टां प्रापिता वया ॥४७॥ 
तत्र निचुक्तेविप्ररपदहरिरत्सतिर्धनरमिनिः, 

पा सुन्द्रचिविक्रममुष्यान्‌ देवान्‌ सदाऽ्चवाञ्चक्रे ॥8८॥ 
sea मुगावत्या श्वामया च AAT 
नेकनेवेग्रतामम्री समनीपत नित्यणः ॥1॥ 
ware निगाव नितरां तया! 

णक्तिप्रकपः लमया चन्द्रञचन्दरिकया यथा ॥४६॥ 











न For 252713 ; perhaps not by the intention of the versifier, Ta is not 
required by prosody ; and it is exceedingly rare, If not wholly unauthorised. 

7 This couplet stands, on the stone, below the rest of the inscription, to the left 
hand, It has no number; and I have assigned ite place by conjecture. 

+ The stone has दन्दो But the author, with due regard to quantity, wrote as 
1 have corrected. 
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ग्रमूदरणीयस्यचत्ते तु लच्ये 
न fae: कश्चन तिन विदधे । 
तिर्वकृपरिन्निप्रणरे रियः 
स्यले स्थते चैकपदे हिनत्ति ॥६१॥ 
मृगवात्रसर्‌ पदन मुग्यनु 





Tar चः णरेण 
प्रबल्द्रीपिनमापतत्तमुचेः ॥8०॥ 





प्रपि चद्‌ विमनाः कृतो ऽसमि तिलो 
विवृधवल विदितं न वः किमेतत्‌ 
क्दयनरयतिवदेष विप्रान्‌ 
भवि विदधाति णतक्रतूननेकान्‌ ॥ 8१॥ 
ग्रभवत Faia Wet तस्य Ae 
सौमाग्यसदनं परण्वतम्यदव स्वदे पणां ॥8२॥ 
द्रिद्रदःवोषनिदानवारिनर्‌ 
निरतरप्रस्ततदानवारिनिः। 
गन्ना चना घनदरानवारिभिप्‌ We 
वतः ا‎ नितिदानवारिमिः॥ 8३॥ 
प्र्रस्तमत्तर तर्नः 
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तस्मादव्द्‌ इवाग्यरः TAT श्रप्रिमसादिप्रनार्‌ 
नात्रा श्रीकदये्रः मुवविता पृवप्रभावः सताम्‌ ॥३8॥ 
सत॒ च पालयन्‌ निषिलमेव जगन्‌ 
नितरामनाघमवति नितिपः। 
STMT “ध्यतिषटवेन घनः 
वयसाऽ्मिपिचति दि निम्नरगतम्‌ ॥२५॥ 
म्बारामयरम्यरापरिवताः सौधालयिरन्नताः 
सम्यत्नप्रनया मृताः सकमलेः स्वच्छः सरोमिरवुताः । 
चेन व्यावतनेकघोषरचिरा विघग्‌ FATT 
arpa: स्मृतताम्रपदविधिमिग्रीमाः Peet <रपिताः॥३६॥ 
सस्यनिः cata सद्रामतालोचितं 
PIMA ay तत्कणठतानाधरितम्‌ । 
सन्मागस्थितिचित्तद्ारि मलम वत्‌ किन्नराणां मदत्‌ 
aed निनमद्रधारं सकलं Asta च वः ॥३०॥ 
Tan alata IAT 
eared ममुः करे SAT 
लिषिताः aan 
नन्‌ Taga at मद्ात्तः ॥३८॥ 











च्छ कः = 


® [have never وعمامنا‎ met with पि for भिजि; and it may be a mistake, The د‎ 
dictionaries have only the latter, in the sense of ‘wall’ Metrically considered, 
either will here answer, at being a trochee 
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्रत्यग्रप्रीषगाषएप्रलवनलधरधन्यधःकारिषकृा- 
धावदुकारधाराबधिरितविधृतधम्तधीरोदतेन । 
तेन प्रोदामधाम्ना aaa: एश्दाणा दिगीणान्‌ 
श्रव्यापि स्यष्रम्रौ ननगणरव्निस्तत्रिलनुयति॥२०॥ 
साधूनाममिलाषसिदिविमवः ATT समग्रं मद्धः 
एतिर्मतिमती स्मरस्य भवनं क्तिः कुलस्योत्नतिः। 
सर्वस्वं सृकतस्य कीणलमितिः aA निधिर्‌ 
दौोषाणामपयं सुतौ ऽस्य नुपतेः श्राप्रेमनाराषणः ॥३१॥ 
प्रोन्माचयद्धिन्ध्यगन्यदिरदषनषटाघोरसेनासरव- 
्रत्यग्रप्रीषधा्तवनमितविधुताशेषनुभुद्रणस्व । 





Toasty द्राग्‌ वियन्ता क्ति भिदः 
सन्द्रीमिरविक्ता neon 
Tet टव faction: समरमृवि बलाद 27111 न वरं 
कीर्तिलिीके «वदानिरविरतविच्तिनैवधनीया न गवः। 
aaa सवदैव द्रतमनिलपितं वाचकेन्यां A TT 
मूानामेष धमः स्पुटमिद चरितं प्रमादे प्रमाणम्‌॥३३॥ 
पर्णनिककलातिषिः प्रतिपदारव्ोद्वः सवदा- 
-द्धोराचप्रघमानमासमद्धिमा सल्कृ्तपन्लक्रमः। 


# In the Sanskrit, the riserga is omitted: clearly by error of the engraver, or of 
hia exemplar. 
¥OL. FIM. > 





عصر 
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ग्रत्तौङ्िणानमितनूतलेन 
राते रेणे तेन मद्धमिटेन । 
वलं विनित्याऽ्पि समस्तमस्य 
Braet भोमयराक्रमेणा ॥ 24 
संवित्निता लन्तविपन्तवाणेः 
ramsey शिरः स्वकोचम्‌ । 
feat aur द्विरदे निषणा 
Sprig रेवेमण्डलमात्मनख्च ॥ २६॥ 
द्लपतिनुपतरयाभनुननन्मा 
एरणमनाघननस्य चन्द्रसाद्धिः। 
निधिरिव मद्धसामवण्डदीपः 
तकलनकृलस्य यशोधनो ऽमिषिक्तः ॥ २७॥ 
TSU केणग्ररमपि तरवः कवते कण्टकैः 3 
श्रमिवास्तान्‌ दद्धि द्रतविवृतवयु्दीपिदावान्‌ प्रदर्व! 
नेष्ट्यणिव नित्यं दधति च वसितुं घास्वचः पादपानां 
कातारे TTR: कलद्धमिव सर स्यावरियस्य चक्रः 
तमननि तनयो नस्य तस्य Teal 
Peal TTT: सुकीर्तिः । 
निधिरिव मदसामिद्धो्ितानां 


मधुकरसाद्धिरिति AAAs: ॥ २९॥ 
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Tat Fae तस्मिन्न 
ग्रस्तं प्रवाते तनयं त्रिवषम्‌। “~ 
प्रीवीरनारायणनामधेयं 
इगावती र्ये sata ॥ १९॥ 





सव त्रैव Hearsay AT । 
3 00 لع‎ 

asa Hla 27172112131211 AAT ١١ 5 
BRIG: للع ل‎ चा । 
ग्रणेषकीति किल कामधेनोयणोमिरचेरधरीचकार ال ذاا‎ 

स्वं Ae गतं रणेषु 

aq Tet प्रबलान्‌ विपन्नान्‌ । 

सदा प्रनापालनसावधाना 

सा लोकपालान्‌ विफत्तीचकार्‌ ॥ ६२॥ 
सदेव Tel स करेण ننم‎ 

Agta विश्चविसारि तिन । 

विवेण तार्‌एवमनत्तकीति 

प्रीवीरनारावणनामः لل‎ ॥२२॥ 
कालक्रमाद्कवरनितिचुरद्धतन TTT । 


प्राद्तः कटा बलवान्‌ श्रानफलानस्तता रान्ना ॥ २६॥ 


a याणाम 














® The original has गाः, which I have not hesitated to alter 
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प्रासीत्‌ Paes सङ्गामसाद्धिर्‌ 
विद्िदरत॒लत्तोमकल्यात्वङ्गिः । 
العام‎ SA वत्प्रतापप्रकाणे 

TMA علس ع‎ ॥ \8॥ 
2 1 

FATA 17111 । 
يتمع‎ वेन 200001 TET 

निर्व्तानि alters विनित्य ॥\५॥ 
दृत्तपतिनयतिचभूव तस्य 

ितियमणेस्तनवः पवित्रकीर्तिः। 
AMAT मृखानि चस्य कीर्तिं 
चिर्मुपगातुमिचति नागनाघः ॥ ९६॥ 
वितरणवािमिर्निवतमारकरस्व ₹रि- 
स्मरणपरावणस्य शरणस्य वणीनवताम्‌ । 
निर्यधिपालितप्रकृतिकस्य द्धि वस्व सदा 
A TARA ऽपि जना SWS nou 

yaaa AMAA 

स्वद्रपिणी पुण्यपरम्परेव । 
सौभाग्यतीमेव ` वमुन्धराया 
इ्गावती तस्य वनूव पल्ली ॥ १८॥ 
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तस्माद्‌ गोपीनायस्ततस्तु नुपरामचन्द्र इत्यासीत्‌ । 
Maasai Tite (aac ॥ (1 
दरि्िरदेवस्तनवस्तस्याऽऽतति कृ्लेव इति तस्व । 
ग्रननि नगत्सिंदो “स्माद वस्मादमेवन्‌ Aas ॥ ६॥ 


तस्माह्‌ टर्ननमल्लो अभूद्‌ वणःकर्णस्ततो ५मवत्‌। 





प्रतापादित्य रत्यस्माद्‌ वणयन्द्रस्ततो ५न्ननि won 
तस्य मनोद्रसिंदः सतो ver गोविन्द्सिंर इत्यासीत्‌ । 
AA त रामचन्द्रस्तस्मात्‌ कणा ध रल्सेनो SA: ॥८॥ 
कमतलनवन उत्वनृदमुप्मान्‌ 
नरदरिदिवनुपस्तु तस्य सूनुः, 
समननि तनयो “स्व aye 
ya चः Aut 
तस्मात्‌ TA भवद्‌ भारतीचन्डः । 
तनवो ऽस्य॒ मदनिंदस्ततस्वमूढग्रसेन इति ॥ १०॥ 
Ae: स॒तो SASS ताराचन्द्रस्ततो भवत्‌ । 
प्रभू्रदयतिंद्धो “स्माद मानुमित्रानिधस्ततः ॥९९॥ 
तस्व भवानीदासस्तनवत्तस्वाञ्य aes ١ 
SARTO सुतो स्व तस्व तु 521]: ॥९९॥ 
ae: ततो Seas दाद्‌रावस्ततो °ननि । 
गोरनदातः Fal ease घः ॥१६३॥ 
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A lineal descendant of the magnates with whom this paper is 
concerned, having been found implicated in the mutinies, was, in 
the autumn of last year, exploded from before the mouth of a 
cannon, at Jubulpoor. This man left an only son. His family 
would, otherwise, have terminated with his own death. The mis- 
creant had concerted a plan of smothering every Christian that 
should fall into his hands, by enclosing the head of the victim in 
a bag of powdered chillies. When apprehended, he had about 
his person a pious formula of commination, which may be repro- 
duced in these words: “Close the mouth of the tale-bearers, 
chew u p the back-biters, ert aaa out the wicked, exterminatrix 
of our foes. Slay the English; reduce them to dust, Mother 
Chandi. Let not the enemies escape, or their children, destruc- 


. tive mel . Protect S'ankara; keep thy slave. Hearken to the 


ery of the humble. Victory to Mother Halaka! Eat up the im- 
| ‘see 5 mre not, Mother. This moment, speedily, devour our 
os, O Klik 

The inscription now to be given is incised on a stone which 
hes at Ramanagara, in Mandala. As I have had no 0 


of inspecting the monument itself, 1 have had to be satisfied wit 
fac-simile impressions, taken by rubbing. 


^ INSCRIPTION. 
श्रोगणेणाव नमः 
इत्यम्भावेन केनाऽपि was 
स्वमात्रेणेव कतिधा भवते भवते नमः॥१। 
याद्वरायत्तितिमेद TA TURRET | 
Sa वतो अभूत्‌ जगन्नाथः ॥९॥ 
भ्रननि ततो रषुनायस्तस्व सुतो रद्रदेव इत्यासीत्‌ । 
तत्व च faethe fees मून॒नरसिंर्देव इति तस्य ॥३॥ 
तनयो स्य पूरवभानुस्तस्य मुतो वासुदेव इत्यभवत्‌ । 
गोपालताद्िरस्मात्‌ समननि ATTA: ॥४॥ 


| Aaa यति | 


ss ` 
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the ground of caste. Sarve Pathaka, the Brahman before spoken । 
of, was applied to for his ८ inion. It was favorable to the match, 
on condition that the couple should never eat together. To this 
condition the King signified his assent; and the nuptials were 
celebrated. Upon this, the King, who was well stricken in years, 
abdicated, retaining*the revenues of five villages for his mainte- 
nance; and Yadava reigned in his stead. His enthronement ts 
adjudged to the Samvat year 415, श to A. D. 857. 
Sarve Pathaka was instal fed as prime minister; he and his em- 
ployer solemnly obtesting Narmada to their compact, and im p pré- 
cating perdition, each on his own family, in the event of their 
descen 5 nts’ ever being embroiled. By “cha extension, the 
kingdom ल so as to skirt the river Hiran in one direction, 
and, in another, the Gaura. Yadava, alter enjoying Toyal श 
five years, died, and was succeeded by his son Madhava. sSeve- 
ral of Sarve Pathak: १९ rogeny. served 5 the chiefs of Mandala in 
course. ‘To them the clan called Bhar Vajpeyt is said to trace its 


ori gin n. 

‘Karna, it is stated, founded the city of Karanbel. But of this 
T have very pean doubts. It is to be referred, much-more pro- 
bably, toa Karna of a different dynasty. Karanbel lies a few 
miles from Jubulpoor. I have explored its ruins. Madana Sinha 
is, further, mentioned as builder of the Madana-mahal, like- 
wise near Jubulpoor. There is no reason why he may not have 
been so, ‘The erections and conquests of other of the poteutates 
in question are specified with some minuteness. The towns and 
fortresses enumerated have mostly, if not all, been verified. In 
subjugation, Sangrama was signa Ty successful. A list is piven 
of two and fifty strong-holds which he compelled to yield him 
Di eats ti, the lad all rated in the foll 

Durgavati, the especially commemorated in the followin 

, was daughter af the Chandel chief of Mahoba. As quae | 

regnant, her husband having demised, she ventured on a foray 
against Bhelsa. In reprisal for this incursion, A’saf Khan was 
sent, by + the Emperor Akbar, to chastise her bardihood, At the 
time when she and her son were slain, the latter had advanced 
to his eighteenth year.’ 57 

Having extracted from my manuscript materials about all that 
they contain of interest, I turn, for a single matter, to the histo- 
rian Farishta. ‘Pending a very sharp enga ee says this 
writer, “the Queen was wounded in the eye by an arrow, and 
desisted from the conduct; and, with an extreme sense of honor 
as to being og ne resolving to die, she took a scimitar from 
her elephant-driver, and put an end to her existence. A’saf 
Khan, after her death, moved on to attack the fort of Choragarh,’ 
where her young son wasin hiding. In the tumult of the assault, 
cin heir apparent “ perished beneath the hands and feet of the 
throng.” 
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fiction, do I consent to dwell, for a few momen is, on such a sorry 
substitute for sober chronicles. | 

¢. ; to my vouchers, the earliest among the modern 
rulers of Mandala were Haih aya Rajputs, of the lineage of the 
thousand-armed Arjuna. A story is current—all circumstantial- 
ity disearded—that, in the oy 8 of Nizim Shih, a copper-plate 
Rh emanating from one of them, and bearin 8 the date of 
eamvat 201, or A.D, 143, was exhumed and deciphered. Their 
Seats of government were Manipura, वाणा and Mahish- 
mati; now. known as Katnapura, Laniji, oe Mandala. This 
group of families haying become extinct, the Gonds obtai ned the 
ascendant. र 

At the period when the च redominated, the lord of Ma- 
hishmatf repaired to Amarakantaka for the purpose of ceremo- 
nial ablution. Attached to his train, in some ministerial quality, 
was one Yiadava Raya, a Kachhwiha Raj putof Khandesh. Once, 
at midnight, while the rest of the camp slumbered, Yadava was 
doing duty as sentry, Suddenly there passed by, in the dark- 
ness, without speaking, two ond men and a woman of the same 


) race, as they were in seeming. And then came a monkey, bear. 


in 5 in bis hand the feather of a peacock. This he threw down, 
and followed the wayfarers, Yadava's turn of watch having ex- 
pired, he slept; when, in a vision, Narmada, the impersonation 
of the river so-called, stood before him. The men and the wo- 
man whom he had taken for Gonds were not 80, she informed 
him, but Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita: and the supposed ordin- 
ary. monkey was Hanumat. Yiadaya’s fortune was to be most 
त ; for those sacrosanct bei hes rarely show themselves 
in the Iron Age. On his pressing Narmad¢ for more definite in- 
dications, she reminded him of the feather dro 1 ped by the mon- 

ey. Peacock-feathers are worn on the hea by Gonds; and 
the omen which he had witnessed was significant. Accession to 
the headship of the Gonds was destined as his lot. He was to 
visit Gadha, the chieftain of which place was a 000. Him he 
should succeed eventually, by volunta 7 demission of power. A 
Brahman of Ramanagara, cherisher of a perpetual fire, would 
aid kgm with counsel. Yadava, his end achieved, was to enter 
tain this Brihman as his premier, 

In the course of a few days, Yadava resigned his place near 
his master and bent his steps to Gadha. On conferring with th 
Brahman who had been designated, he was ad vised to engage 

di 


himself, as an attendant, to the King of Gadha, ‘This he 


and by and bye insinuated himself into the entire confidence of 
his new lord. Arrived at the dignity of treasurer, he was joined 
by y his family from Khandesh. The King, who had but one 
hild, and that » daughter, roposed to contract her to ¶ 8088 a 


widower, on presumption, 70 this overture Yidava excepted, on 


नः 
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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE KINGS OF MANDALA, 
AS COMMEMORATED IN A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 


NOW FIRST PRINTED IN THE ORIGINAL TONGUE. 


Br FITZ-EDWAED HALL, 70.61. 
# 


| , Presented ذا‎ the Society October 17, 1800 


In the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 487- 
445, an En. oe rendering will be found, executed by Captain 
Fell, and published posthumously, of the record here presented in 
its own terms and translated anew. But Captain Fell, it should 
appear, had not seen the first, ony trast and forty-fourth stan- 
zag, and that which follows the torty-eighth, ca ieee to the 

` numbering of the inscriptionist. As for the rest, his Jabors in 
connection with the monument under notice were manifestly cut 
short by his death. This inference is, indeed, fully authorized 
by the fact that his version of the original was left unaceompa- 
nied by any commentation; whereas a land-grant, forming part 
of the same paper with that version, is annotated in copious de- 
tail. Except for the circumstance of his untimely decease, many 
of the laxities with which his interpretation of the ensuing text 
is justly chargeable, as it atends, would also, perhaps, have un- 
dergone redress, ५ | 

Sir Henry Sleeman, in the August number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal Tor 1537, has discoursed at len ath 
on the historical, or postmythical, princes of Mandala, on the ba- 
sig of native documents. These documents, as migt ht be antict- 
pated, exhibit a liberal element of 2 the incredible: They consist 
of two manuscript works in the Hindi language, of anonymous 
authorship. Copies of both are in my possession. One of them 
is a considerably more specific than the other; and they are not 
idom irreconcilable, As, however, we have to do go largely, 
in these accounts, with palpable fables, it matters little that they 
contradict each other. poe with a view to bring forward a 
specimen of the manner in which the Hindus associate fact and 
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